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Tnx  biography  of  remuk&ble  and  eccentric  men  has  long  been 
eoDvderad  one  of  the  most  enterttuning  Idnda  of  reading.  Bat  it 
is  more  than  this :  It  ia  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  one  which  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  for  general  information. 
By  examining  the  particnlars  of  the  career  of  a  great  man, 
one  is  often  enabled  to  detect  the  elements  of  his  success,  and 
to  derive  from  the  study  very  useful  lessons  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  Ihe  biography  of  men  who  have  rendered  themselves  re- 
markable only  by  their  great  ecceatrioity,  is  also  not  only  curious 
bat  usefid,  as  it  prepares  us  to  meet  in  real  life  similar  charao- 
ters,  and  to  govern  our  conduct  wisely  in  our  necessary  inter- 
eonrse  with  them.  , 

The  characters  brought  to  view  in  this   volume  are  among   the 

most  remarkable,  and  many  of  them   the    most   eccentric   which 

^  have    ever    appeared    on    the    great    theatre    of   human    action. 

?.  Tbeir  virtues   aud   failings    are   described   with   impartiality;    and 

-'  they  are  made  to  pass   in   succession   before   the  reader  like  the 

C^fignrea   in   a  long    procession.      The    portraits  of   nearly  all  of 


tbem  u«  gJTen  by  ynj  of  embeUiahment,  and  msaj  of  tlta 
ecenea  of  their  eventful  lives  are  presented  by  the  skill  of  the 
artiBt.  The  Editor  cannot  but  hope  that  the  volume  will  piove 
ta  aooeptsble  addition  to  the  librariea  of  all  who  are  fond  of 
the  cuiontiet  of  Homaa  Katore. 
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FREDERICK   THE   GREAT,  KING  OF   PRUSSIA. 


|j^i*?S»i  REDERICK   11.,   sumamcd   ibe  Gbbat,   King  ot 
p.  '<  J^     Prussia,  one  of  ihe  grealesl  warriors  (he  kst  century 

I,t<0«M^    A       has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  William, 
'    '  '  then  hereditary  Prince  of  Brandenburg,  and  Prin- 

cess Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  King  George  I. 
He  was  born  in  1712,  the  year  before  hia  father 
mounted  the  throne,  who  was  so  far  from  being  a 
n  of  literature,  that  he  regarded  nothing  but  what  related  to  the  mili- 
m  ;  and  most  of  his  generals  scarce  knew  how  lo  sign  their  names. 
ion  was  of  a  disposition  the  very  reverse.     Being  put  from  his  birtb 
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under  the  care  of  Yal  de  Recoule,  a  French  lady  of  great  merit  and  un 
derstanding,  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  predilection  foi 
the  French  language,  which  were  never  ohliterated.  At  seven  years  of 
age,  young  Frederick  was  put  under  the  military  tuition  of  General  Coun« 
de  Finkestein,  and  Colonel  De  Kalkstein,  officers  renowned  for  courage  and 
experience.  He  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification  hy  Major  Sen 
ning  ;  Han  de  Jendun,  a  Frenchman,  instructed  him  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and  a  cadet,  of  the  name  of  Kenzel,  taught  him  his  exercise 
At  eight,  he  was  furnished  with  a  small  arsenal,  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
arms  proportioned  to  his  age  and  strength,  of  which  his  father  left  him 
absolute  master.  Soon  after  he  was  named  captain  and  chief  of  the  corps 
of  cadets ;  and  he  performed  every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  8ol« 
diers,  nil  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exercised  his  giants.  At 
last  he  received  the  command  of  a  company  in  his  father's  famous  gigantic 
regiment,  composed  of  men  of  whom  scarce  one  was  short  of  seven  French 
feet. 

Endued,  however,  with  a  taste  for  the  arts,  he  devoted  to  their  cul« 
tivation  every  moment  he  coold  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  when  he  could  find  a 
moment's  leisure,  read  French  authors,  or  played  on  the  flute ;  but  his 
father,  as  often  as  he  surprised  him  playing  or  reading,  broke  his  flute, 
and  threw  his  books  into  the  fire.  The  .prince,  chagrined  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  having  a  great  desire  to  visit  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  desired  permission  to  traveL  This,  however,  his  father  refused,  but 
permitted  him  to  aGCompany  himself  occasionally  into  Germany ;  and  io 
1728,  took  him  to  Dresden  to  see  the  King,  of  Pq|and.  By  these  little 
expeditions,  the  prince's  desire  to  travel  was  only  the  more  inflamed ;  so 
that,  at  last,  he  resolved  to  set  out  without  his  father's  knowledge.  The 
design  was  intrusted  to  two  of  his  young  friends,  named  Katte  and  Keith ; 
money  was  borrowed,  and  the  day  of  departure  fixed,  when,  unluckily, 
the  whole  project  was  discovered  and  the  party  arrested. 

The  old  king,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  and  considering  his  son  as 
1^  deserter,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  for- 
tress of  Custrin ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  the  Count  de  8ecken« 
dorf,  sent  purposely  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  was  able  to  alter  the 
king's  resolution.  Certain  vengeance,  however,  was  determined  on  both 
his  intended  associates.  Keith  escaped  .the  danger  by  flying  into  Hol- 
land ;  but  Katte  had  not  that  good  fortune.  The  king  first  directed  that 
he  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  but,  as  they  only  sentenced  Katte 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  revengeful  monarch,  by  an  unheard-of 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution 
was  performed  under  the  windows  of  the  prince,  whose  face  being  held 
lowmrds  the  scafiTold  by  four  grenadiers,  he  fainted  away  at  the  shocking 
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■ight ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  lire,  he  considered  capital  punisti- 
nwnta  wiili  eo  great  a  degree  of  horror,  that  they  were  rare  throughout 
bis  dominioiu  while  he  lelgned. 

When  the  emperor  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  execution  of  Fre- 
dehck,  the  old  king  remarked,  that  "Austria  would  one  day  see  what  a 
■erpent  ahe  had  nourished."  The  prince  remained  prisoner  a  j^ear  al 
Gastrin ;  during  which  time  his  father  wished  that  he  should  learn  the 
maxims  of  government  and  finance.  For  this  purpose,  M.  de  Munchow, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was  ordered  to  make 
him  assist  at  all  (heir  assemblies,  to  consider  him  as  a  simple  counsellor, 
■od  to  treat  him  as  such.  But  though  Frederick  asaisted  at  their  tneei- 
Bgs,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  reading  acts  or  copying  decrees. 
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Instead  of  thii,  h«  unnsed  himself  sometimes  with  raadiDg  Freach  pant- 
phletOt  and  at  others  with  drawing  caricatures  of  the  president  or  memben 
of  the  assembly.  Monchow  was  also  nry  favourable  to  the  prince  at  thit 
timei  by  furnishing  him  with  books  and  other  articles  of  amoaement,  not 
withstanding  the  express  prohibition  of  his  father ;  though  in  this  he  cer-  ' 
tainly  ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life. 

Frederick,  after  this,  was  reconciled  to  his  &ther  and  recalled  to  Berlin 
on  pretence  of  being  present  at  the  celebration  of  his  eldest  Bir.er's  mar 
riage  with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bareith ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that 
the  king  had  now  prepared  a  mali^h  for  the  prince  himself.  This  was  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunsivick,  niece  to  the  empress.  Fredo 
rick,  who  was  not  only  totally  indifferent  to  the  fair  sex  in  general,  but 
particularly  prejudiced  against  this  princess,  made  some  objections :  his 
&ther,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles  with  "bis  usual  arguments,  [says 
tae  author  of  the  life  of  Frederick,}  viz.  his  cane  and  a  few  kicks."  But 
the  coldness  which  Frederick  at  this  time  showed  for  ibe  fair  sex  was  not 
natural ;  for  as  early  as  1723,  though  (hen  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  King  George  II. 

Even  at  this  early  period  he  vowed  to  refuge  every  other  but  her  for  his 
consort ;  nor  was  his  vow  ever  broken,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself. 
This  marriage  might  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  some  differ- 
ences wtiich  arose  between  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover  about  a  fete 
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aen»  of  meadow  land»  and  two  or  thiiee  HanoreriaDs  enJisted  by  the 
Pnissian  recraiteis.  The  princess  whom  he  espoused  had  a  large  share 
of  beauty,  and»  what  was  still  better,  an  excellent  heart ;  but  Frederick  is 
said  to  have  suffered  so  much  in  his  former  amours,  that  certain  insur- 
mountable impediments  remained  to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with 
any  woman.  Scarcely,  therefore,  was  he  in  bed  with  his  young  spouse, 
when  a  cry  of  Fire!  was  raised  by  his  friends.  Frederick  got  up  to  see 
where  the  conflagration  was,  but  finding  it  a  false  alarm,  he  sent  messen* 
gers  to  compose  the  princess ;  but  neither  that  night  nor  any  other  did  he 
ever  disturb  her  rest.  On  this  occasion,  Frederick  received  from  his 
&ther  the  county  of  Rupin.  He  resided  in  Rupin,  the  capital,  for  some 
time;  but  afterwards  preferred  Rheinsberg,  which  then  contained  only 
1000  inhabitants. 

Having  inscribed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  Fredbrico  Than- 
QUHXiTATBH  CoLBNTi,  his  father  was  displeased  with  it,  and,  therefore, 
hurried  him  into  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war.  The  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  had  kindled  a  general  war  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
Bang  of  Prussia  was  to  send  10,000  auxiliaries  to. the  imperial  army,  then 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  king  conducted  his  troops  in  person, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  son  an  idea  of  war.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  learnt  but  little,  and  only  saw,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Eugene.  That  consummate  general,  however,  predicted  that  he 
would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick,  having  gone  to  reconnoitre 
the  lines  at  Phillipsburg,  in  his  return  through  a  very  open  wood  was 
exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  incessantly.  The 
balls  broke  a  number  of  branches  on  every  side  of  him :  notwithstanding 
which,  he  never  caused  his  horse  to  move  quicker,  nor  altered  the  motion 
of  his  hand  which  held  the  bridle ;  but  continued  to  converse  calmly 
with  the  generals  who  attended  him.  During  this  campaign,  the  health 
of  the  old  king  was  so  much  impaired,  that  Frederick  was  for  some  time 
inlmsted  with  signing  all  the  orders  in  his  name. 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  sent  to  Stettin,  under  the  Prince  of 
Dessau,  to  see  the  fortifications.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Konigsberg 
to  see  King  Stanislaus,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  philosophy 
and  constancy,  than  for  his  misfortunes.  With  him  Frederick  remained 
for  some  weeks,  and  contracted  a  friendship  which  was  not  dissolved  but 
by  death.  At  last  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  mansion  at 
Rheinsberg,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father.  In  this  place 
his  time  was  occupied  alternately  by  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
aod  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  Philosophy,  history,  politics,  the  military 
art,  poetry,  and  music,  agreeably  succeeded  each  other,  and  had  each  its 
ttated  period. 

The  prince  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  library,  and  the 
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remainder  in  the  society  of  a  select  company  of  learned  men.  In  these  meet- 
ings gayety  generally  presided ;  there  were  generals  to  speak  of  war,  musi- 
cians to  charm  the  ear,  and  excellent  painters  to  decorate  the  apartments. 
The  morning  was  usually  dedicated  to  study,  agreeable  conversation  pre« 
vailed  at  each  repast,  and  every  evening  there  was  a  little  concert.  In 
this  retreat,  Frederick  conceived  that  ardent  passion  for  military  glory 
for  which  he  became  at  last  so  remarkable  ;  and  here  he  formed  the  most 
sublime  and  daring  projects.  He  was  fired  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the 
celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he  read  in  the  ancient  authors. 
He  never  spoke  but  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  warriors  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  when  seated  on  the  throne,  thought  he  could  not  distinguish 
an  able  soldier  in  a  more  honourable  manner,  than  by  conferring  on  him  a 
Roman  surname.  Hence,  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Qinnhis  Id" 
litis  M.  Guichard,  who  had  written  some  treatises  on  the  military  art  of 
the  ancients ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  free  battalion.  In  his  pur- 
suit of  glory,  Frederick  cultivated  the  friendship  of  celebrated  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  other  men ;  and  commended,  complimented,  and  even  flat- 
tered all  the  most  celel)rated  literati  of  Europe  at  that  time.  *'The 
philosophers  (says  the  author  of  his  life)  answered  him  as  a  mad  lover 
writes  to  his  mistress.  They  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  a 
great  philosopher,  the  Solomon  of  the  North.  All  these  hyperboles  were 
printed,  and  Solomon  was  not  sorry  for  it,  though  he  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  believe  in  them.  WolflT,  Rollin,  Gravesande,  Maupertius, 
Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honoured  with  his  correspondence.  The  last 
especially,  accuston^ed  to  ofier  up  incense  to  the  idol  of  the  day,  were  it 
transported  from  the  dunghill  to  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  exalt  as  the  first 
man  of  the  universe  a  prince  who  was  in  expectancy  of  the  throne,  and 
who  assured  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  the 
first  poet  in  the  world." 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  his  character  with  the  literati,  or  per- 
haps from  a  real  predilection  for  his  principles,  he  patronised  the  Apology 
of  Wolf  (a  philosopher  whom  his  father  had  banished  for  writing  a  work 
on  pre-established  harmony,)  and  had  his  principal  treatises  translated  into 
French.  He  even  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  relax  a  little  in  favour  of 
that  philosopher.  In  1736,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Wolf  at  Marpourg,  invit- 
ing him  to  return ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his  appearance  till 
1740,  when  his  protector  was  seated  on  the  throne.  During  his  residence 
at  Rheinsberg,  Frederick  composed  his  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  under  the  title  of  Anti-Machiavel ;  of  which  he  sent  the  MS.  to 
Voltaire  to  correct,  and  to  get  printed.  The  old  king,  now  worn  out  with 
infirmity,  saw  with  regret  the  predilection  his  son  entertained  for  men  ot 
letters ;  and,  in  his  peevish  fits,  often  threatened  the  whole  society  with 
soofinement  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau.     These  threats  frequently  occ» 
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uoned  a  yiolent  alarm  among  the  joyous  company  at  Rheinsberg,  which  it 
required  all  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to  quiet.  Their  apprehensions, 
howerer,  were  removed  in  1740,  when  the  old  monarch  died  on  the  Slst 
of  Biay,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son. 

The  possession  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frederick's  passion  for  lite- 
ralore,  though  to  this  he  was  now  obliged  to  superadd  the  qualities  and 
laboars  of  a  great  king.  His  transactions  in  this  character  will  be  found 
in  general  history ;  and,  therefore,  little  more  remains  to  be  said  here,  than 
to  relate  some  anecdotes  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  this  great  and  singular  monarch.  Having,  soon  after  his  accession, 
gone  into  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants* he  formed  a  resolution  of  proceeding  incognito  as  far  as  Paris. 
Being  discovered  at  Strasbourg,  however,  he  laid  aside  his  design,  and 
went  to  see  his  states  in  Lower  Germany.  Here  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
Voltaire«  that  he  should  come  incognito  to  visit  him  at  Brussels ;  but  being 
seised  with  an  indisposition  in  the  little  palace  of  Meuse,  two  leagues 
from  Cleves,  he  wrote  again  to  that  philosopher,  requesting  him  to  make 
the  first  advances. 

The  following  curious  account  is  given  by  him  of  his  reception,  dbc.  :— 
^  The  only  guard  I  found  at  the  gate  was  one  soldier.  The  privy  coun- 
sellor* Bambonet,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court ;  he  had  large  ruffles 
of  dirty  linen,  a  hat  full  of  holes,  and  an  old  magisterial  peruke,  one  end 
of  which  descended  as  low  as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  scarcely  reached 
his  shoulder.  I  was  conducted  into  his  majesty's  apartment,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  bare  walls.  I  perceived,  in  a  cabinet,  by  the  glimmering 
of  a  taper,  a  truckle-bed,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  on  which  lay  a  little 
man  muffled  up  in  a  night-gown  of  coarse  blue  cloth.  This  was  the  king, 
in  a  strong  perspiration,  and  even  trembling  under  a  wretched  blanket,  in 
tt  violent  fit  of  ague.  I  bowed  to  him,  and  began,  by  feeling  his  pulse,  as 
if  I  had  been  his  firat  physician.  The  fit  over,  he  dressed  himself  and 
sat  down  to  table.  Aigarutti,  Kayserling,  Maupertuis,  the  king's  minister 
to  the  States-general,  and  myself,  were  of  the  party  ;  where  we  conversed 
profoundly  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  liberty,  and  the  androgynes 
of  Plato."  This  rigid  economy,  and  contempt  of  every  luxury,  was 
maintained  by  Frederick  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  account, 
likewise  from  Voltaire,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  of  living.  "  He 
arose  at  6  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  6  in  winter.  A  lackey  came  to  light  his 
fire,  and  dress  and  shave  him  ;  though,  indeed,  he  almost  wholly  dressed 
himself.  His  room  was  not  inelegant.  A  rich  balustrade  of  silver,  oma* 
mented  with  little  cupids,  seemed  to  enclose  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  visible ;  but  behind  them,  instead  of  a  bed,  there  was  a 
library  ;  the  king  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  with  a  slight  mattrass  concealed 
behind  a  screen.     Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian,  those  apostles  of  Stoicism^ 
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did  not  sleep  in  a  more  homely  manner.  Al  eeven,  his  primo-nuiuitet 
arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm.  This  prime-iiuiu*- 
ter  was  no  othei  than  a  clerk,  who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier  and 
valet-de-chambre.  To  him  the  secretaries  sent  all  their  deapatcheSi  and 
he  brought  extracia  of  them,  to  which  the  king  wrote  answeis  in  two 
words  on  the  margin :  and  thus  the  afl&irs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were 
expedited  in  an  hour.  At  eleven,  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed  bis 
regiment  of  guards  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  same  hour  the  colonels  were 
following  his  example  tn  their  respective  provinces.  The  princes,  bis 
brothers,  the  general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined  at  his 
table,  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country  where  there  is  neither 
game,  tolerable  butchers'  meat,  nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  vei;  wheat  is 
brought  from  Magdebourg.  After  the  repast,  he  retired  alone  into  his 
cabinet,  where  he  made  verses  till  five  or  six  o'clock.  Then  came  a  young 
man  named  D'Arget,  who  read  to  him.  A  little  concert  began  at  seven, 
in  which  the  king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  skill  as  the  first  per- 
former ;  and  pieces  of  his  composition  were  frequently  executed.  Supper 
waa  serred  Id  a  little  hall,  tuo  most  singu^r  and  striking  ornament  of 
which  was  a  fine  picture  of  Priapus.     These  repasts  were  not,  in  general 
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the  less  philosophic  on  that  account.  Never  did  men  converse  in  any 
part  of  the  world  with  so  much  liberty  respecting  all  the  superstitions  of 
mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated  with  more  pleasantry  and  contempt. 
Grod  was  respected ;  bat  none  of  those  who  had  deceived  men  in  his  name 
were  spared.  Neither  women  nor  priests  ever  entered  the  palace.  In  a 
word,  Frederick  lived  without  a  court,  without  counsel,  and  without  reli- 
gions worship/'  Such  was  Frederick's  mode  of  life  at  his  delightful 
palace  at  Sans  Souci. 

As  Frederick  had  espoused  his  princess  contrary  to  his  inclination,  it 
was  imagined  that,  on  his  accession,  he  would  set  himself  free  from  engage- 
ments so  disagreeable  to  himself.  The  queen,  impressed  with  suspicions 
of  this  kind,  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  away  when  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  her.  To  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  very 
affectionate  speech,  apologizing  for  his  indifi!erence,  and  inviting  her  to 
participate  with  him  the  throne,  of  which  she  was  so  worthy.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reig^n,  he  restored  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin. 
His  war  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  however,  which  took  place  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession,  for  some  time  prevented  him  from  taking 
such  an  active  part  in  literary  matters  as  he  was  inclined  to  do.  After 
the  peace,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  passion  for  literature,  and  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
1756,  he  composed  most  of  his  works ;  particularly  his  History  of  my 
own  Time,  Voltaire  was  his  principal  literary  correspondent,  whom  he 
invited  to  reside  with  him.  Afraid  of  losing  his  liberty,  that  philosopher 
hesitated,  excused  himself,  and  entered  into  pecuniary  treaties.  At  last 
he  was  determined,  by  seeing  a  poem  from  Frederick  to  M.  D'Arnaud,  in 
which  the  latter  was  compared  to  the  rising,  and  Voltaire  to  the  setting 
sun.  By  this  Voltaire  was  so  much  piqued,  that  he  set  out  for  Berlin 
without  delay,  and  arrived  there  in  June,  1750.  He  was  received  in  the 
rnc^t  magnificent  and  affectionate  manner,  and  for  some  time  bis  situation 
ii-as  very  agreeable ;  but  the  disputes  and  rivalship  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Maupertuis  soon  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  In 
these  the  king  interfered  in  such  a  manner  as  was  certainly  below  his  dig- 
nity ;  and  he  often  exercised  himself  in  making  a  jest  of  the  *other  men 
of  letters,  in  a  way  which  induced  many  of  them  to  leave  him.  The 
iquabbles  with  Voltaire  were  sometimes  very  diverting.  They  ended  at 
last  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit,  and  his  departure  from  the  kingdom. 
The  restless  disposition  of  Frederick  showed  itself  after  his  departure,  by 
his  attempts  to  provoke  the  literati  who  remained  at  his  court,  lo  quarrel 
with  him  as  Voltaire  had  done.  But  they  were  of  two  passive  a  disposi- 
lion  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect,  choosing  rather  to  suflTer  the  most  morti- 
fying strokes  of  raiUery,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom,  than  to  contend  with  him. 
This  proved  so  uneasy  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaimed,  **  Shall  we 
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have  no  more  quanels,  then  I"  The  breaking  out  of  ibe  war,  in  1756, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  this  diversion,  and  afforded  him  as  many  enemies 
as  he  coald  wish.  The  exploits  he  performed  during  the  seven  yean 
which  this  unequal  contest  lasted,  are  almost  incredible.  At  the  battle  of 
ChotusLlz,  he  particularly  distinguished  himself.  It  is  amazing  how  the 
fortitude  end  resolution  of  any  man  could  enable  him  to  sustain  the  diffi- 
cuhies  which  during  this  period  he  encountered.  Once,  however,  even 
the  resolution  of  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  After  the  bu- 
tie  of  Colin,  when  his  afikirs  seemed  altogether  desperate,  he  wrote  to  hie 
sister  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
And  as  he  wished  to  have  it  said  that  he  made  verses  even  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  he  wrote  a  long  poetical  epistle  to  the  Marquis  D'Argens,  in 
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which  he  communicated  to  him  his  desif^n,  nnd  bade  him  fareweU.  Hii 
B&airs,  however,  look  a  belter  turn,  anil  such  desperate  thoughts  were  laid 
»sid«.  Bui  his  ccnstitution  wa^  irreparably  injured  by  the  excessive 
fatigues  be  had  sustained.  Soon  after  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend, 
and  his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  side :  by  degrees  he  became  very 
infjnn,  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout,  and  subject  to  frequent  indiges- 
tions. All  his  distempers,  however,  were  borne  with  invincible  patience; 
and,  till  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  he  never  ceased  to  attend  his 
reviews,  or  visit  the  provinces.  He  has  been  known  to  review  his  troops, 
and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks  as  if  he  felt  no  pain,  while  an  abscess, 
which  approached  to  a  suppuration,  touched  the  saddle.  In  August,  1785. 
be  impaired  his  heahh  still  farther  by  assisting  at  a  review,  where  he 
■was  exposed,  without  a  cloak,  to  a  heavy  rain,  for  four  or  five  hours.  On 
hia  return  to  Potsdam,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever;  and,  for  the  first  lime, 
became  unable  to  assist  at  the  military  exercises.  His  malady,  however, 
did  Dot  prevent  him  from  dictatiog  the  disposition  of  these  exercises  during 
the  three  days  they  lasted.  About  the  end  of  autumn,  the  fever  left  him, 
\  but  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  cough,  by  which  he  was  greatly  weakened 
and  prevented  from  sleeping ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt  either  the  execu- 
lioD  of  biuiness,  or  the  routine  of  his  literary  exertions ;  wherein  he  con> 
nnaed  li>  employ  himself  till  the  day  before  he  died.     Un  the  17tb  nod 
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18th  of  May,  1786,  he  was  unable  to  assist  at  the  ordiniary  reviews.  Ai 
last,  his  disorder  terminated  in  a  dropsy.  Being  now  no  longer  able  to 
remain  in  bed,  he  sat  day  and  night  in  an  arm-chair  with  springs,  woich 
could  be  moved  at  pleasure.  For  near  a  month  before  his  death,  the 
swelb'ng  of  his  feet  gave  him  violent  pain,  so  that  he  wished  an  incision 
to  be  made  ;  but  the  surgeon  refused  to  perform  the  operation,  suspecting 
that  It  might  hasten  his  death.  Nature,  however,  accomplished  his  de* 
sires ;  his  right  leg  opened,  and  discharged  such  a  quantity  of  matter  that 
he  was  greatly  relieved.  But  on  the  16th  of  August,  I7869  his  throat  begac 
to  rattle  violently  ;  and  he  soon  after  fell  into  a  stupor ;  though  from  this  ha 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak.  His  respiration  and  voice  became 
gradually  more  feeble ;  and  he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  17tht  al  • 
nineteen  minutes  afler  two,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-* 
seventh  of  his  reign. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  size,  had  large  blue  eyes,  and  a 
piercing  look.     He  spoke  German  incorrectly,  and  in  a  v^ry  rough  man* 
ner;  but  talked  French  very  fluently  and  agreeably.    His  constitution 
was  naturally  feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  laborious  life. 
He  had  th^  art  of  relieving  every  one  from  that  "embarrassment  which  is 
apt  to  occur  in  accosting  a  monarch.     His  universal  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  converse  on  ail  subjects.     He  talked  of  war  with  military  men,  of 
verses  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  the  farmer,  of  jurisprudence 
with  the  lawyer,  of  commerce  with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  the 
Englishman.     He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  ;  was  fond  of  solitude  and 
gardening ;   and  took  great  pleasure  in  dogs,  of  which  animals  he  con- 
stantly kept  a  number  about  him,  giving  them  little  balls  to  play  with.     In 
company,  he  was  fond  of  asking  questions  and  jesting ;  in  which  he  al 
last  proceeded  such  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming  in  a  supe- 
rior towards  his  inferiors.     In  military  af&irs  he  was  excessively  severe, 
not  to  say  cruel ;    of  which,  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as   an 
instance.     In  the  first  war  of  Silesia,  wishing  to  make  some  alterations  in 
his  camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  person,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or  other  light  in  his  tent.     He  himseli 
went  the  rounds ;  and  in  passing  the  tent  of  a  Captain  Zittem  he  per 
ceived  a  light.    Entering  the  tent,  he  found  the  captain  sealing  a  letter  tc 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  affection.     '*  What  are  you  doing  there ) 
(fays  he ;)  Do  you  know  the  order  ?*'     The  captain  fell  on  his  knees  am' 
asked  pardon.     *'Sit  down  (says  Frederick)  and  add  a  few  words  I  am 
going  to  d  ctate  to  you."     Zittem  obeyed;  and  the  king  dictated,  *'To* 
morrow  I  shall  die  on  a  scafibld."     The  unfortunate  man  wrote  them,  and  . 
next  day  was  executed.    His  cruel  treatment  of  Baron  Trenck  is  weU 
known.    In  matter?  of  domestic  legislation,  he  was  more  arbitrary  than 
just ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  famous  case  of  Arnold 
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the  miller.  This  man  had  refused  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  mill,  on  pretence 
that  the  stream  which  turned  it  had  been  diverted  into  a  fish-pond.  But 
as  the  water  which  ran  into  the  pond  also  ran  out  of  it  into  the  same 
channel  as  before,  the  miller  evidently  sufiered  no  damage.  The  judges, 
therefore,  gave  sentence  against  him,  but  the  king  not  only  reversed  their 
sentence  but  disgraced  them.  For  this,  he  was  celebrated  through  all  the 
newspapers  in  Europe ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards 
even  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  so :  but,  notwithstanding  this 
he  not  only  made  no  reparation  to  the  parties  injured,  but  allowed  them  to 
lie  in  prison  all  his  lifetime. 

He  entertained  most  unaccountable  prejudices  against  certain  places  and 
persons,  which  neither  conduct  nor  merit  could  eradicate.  One  of  these 
unfortunate  places  was  Westphalia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any 
bounty :  and  one  day  a  native  of  that  country,  a  man  of  great  merit,  being 
proposed  to  him  for  a  place,  he  refused,  saying,  '*  He  is  a  Westphalian  ; 
he  is  good  for  nothing."  Voltaire  justly  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  to  tlie 
Count  de  Seckendorf,  who  saved  his  life,  and  against  whom  he  conceived 
the  meet  implacable  hatred.  His  neglect  of  others  who  afi!brded  him  the 
moat  essential  service,  was  shameful.  When  a  robust  butcher  prevented 
him  from  falling,  horse  and  all,  over  a  precipice,  where  both  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  killed,  the  king  only  turned  round,  and  saying  Thank 
yoHf/riendy  rode  off  without  ever  inquiring  farther  about  his  preserver. 

With  regard  to  his  literary  merits,  Voltaire  boasts  of  having  corrected 
his  works,  and  others  of  having  furnished  him  with  materials  for  his 
history.  He  has  been  accused  of  stealing  whole  hemistichs  of  poetry  from 
Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  and  others ;  nor  does  the  charge  seem  voi4  of 
foundation.  Such  of  his  verses  as  have  undergone  no  correction  are  very 
indifierent.  But,  while  we  thus  mention  the  foibles  of  Frederick,  it  is  but 
just  to  record  his  acts  of  virtue.  Upon  his  accession,  he  treated  his 
mother  with  great  respect,  ordered  that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  Queen 
Mother,  and  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as  his  majesty  she  should  call 
him  son  As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  a 
thousand  boys,  who  had  been  marked  out  for  military  service  by  his  father, 
larrounded  his  coach, "and  cried  out,  "Merciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our 
slavery."  He  promised  them  their  liberty,  and  next  day  ordered  their 
badges  to  be  taken  off.  He  granted  a  general  toleration  of  religion,  and, 
among  other  concessions,  allowed  the  profession  of  free  masonry. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  illustrious,  as  well  for  the  variety  of 
characters  he  sustained  as  for  the  important  vicissitudes  he  experienced. 
Bot  the  pacification  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  enabled  him  to  appear  in  a 
character  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Silesia.  He  was 
DOW  entitled  to  the  noblest  eulogy,  as  the  wise  legislator  of  his  country. 
exclusive  of  his  general  attention  to  agriculture,  com  merer,  and  manufac- 
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tures,  he  peopled,  in  particular,  the  deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  encouraging 
with  ruyal  bounties,  a  great  number  of  industrions  emigrants  to  settle  in 
that  province  ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  underwent  th« 
most  agreeable  alteration.  Above  sixty  new  villages  arose  amidst  a  barren 
waste,  and  every  part  of  the  country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  culti- 
ration.  Those  desolate  plains,  where  not  a  footstep  had  been  seen  for 
ages,  were  now  converted  into  fields  of  com ;  and  the  happy  peasants 
nnder  the  protection  of  a  patriot  king,  sowed  their  grounds  in  peace,  and 
reaped  their  harvests  in  security. 


MARGAKET  FINCH,  QUEEN  OF  THE  GIPSIES. 

~  HILE  presenting  the  reader  with  a  brief  notice  of  tbii 
^markable  pereon,  a  few  lending  facta,  relative  to  the 
xiraardinary  race  of  people  to  whom  she  belonged. 
lay  Dot,  perhaps,  prove  unacceptable.  The  gipsies  are 
alied,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Cingari  or  Zingari ;  in 
remiany,  Zigeuner ;  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Oitanos. 
It  is  uncertain  when  they  first  appeared  in  Europe,  but 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  Hungary  and  Giermany  so  early  as  the  year 
1417.  Within  the  ten  succeeding  years,  we  find  thera  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy.  The  date  of  their  arrival  in  England  is  still  more 
uncertain ;  but,  moat  probably,  it  was  not  tiU  about  a  century  later.  Id 
1630,  they  are  noticed  in  the  penal  statutes  in  these  terms : — "  For- 
tamneh  as  before  this  time,  divers  and  many  outlandish  people,  calling 
themselvea  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise,  have 
come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  abire  and  place  to  place  in 
great  company,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and  crafly  means  to  deceive  the 
people ;  bearing  them  in  hand  that  they,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's 
ud  women's  fortunes ;  and  so,  many  times  by  craft  and  subtlety,  have 
deceived  the  people  of  their  money  ;  and  also  have  committed  many  hein- 
ma  felonies  and  robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people 
they  have  come  among,"  &c.  This  is  the  preamble  to  an  act,  by  which 
the  gipsies  were  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  under  heavy  penalties.  Two 
tabaequent  Br'.a,  passed  in  1666  and  1563,  mode  it  death  for  them  to 
Mmain  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  legislature  it  remains 
■pn  record  that  thirteen  were  executed  under  these  acta  in  the  county  of 
loftlk,  a  few  years  before  the  restoration. 
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The  gipsies  were  expelled  France  in  1560,  and  Spain  in  1591 ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  extirpated  in  any  country.  Their 
collective  numbers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been  calculated  at 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. n  They  are  most  numerous  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Various  opinions  have  been  given  rela- 
tive to  their  origin.  That  they  came  from  Egypt  has  been  the  most  pre- 
valent. This  opinion,  from  which  is  derived  their  appellation  of  gipsies, 
arose  from  some  of  the  first  who  arrived  in  Europe  pretending  that  they 
came  from  that  country  ;  which  they  did,  perhaps,  to  heighten  their  repu- 
tation for  skill  in  palmistry  and  the  occult  sciences.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  they  originally  came  from  Hindostan ;  since  their  language  so 
far  coincides  with  the  Hindostanee,  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  during  which  they^have  been  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries,  nearly  one-half  of  their  words  are  precisely  those 
of  Hindostan ; .  and  scarcely  any  variation  is  to  be  found  in  vocabularies 
procured  from  the  gipsies  in  Turkey,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  manners  of  the  gipsies,  for  the  most  part,  coincide,  as  well  as  their 
language,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  are  found  ;  being  the 
same  idle,  wandering  race,  and  seldom  professing  any  ostensible  mode  of 
livelihood,  except  that  of  fortune-telling.  Their  religion  is  always  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  though  no  great  frequenters  of 
mosques  or  churches,  they  generally  conform  to  rites  and  'ceremonies  as 
they  find  them  established.  Grellman,  in  his  history  of  the  gipsies*  says* 
that  in  Germany  they  seldom  think  of  any  marriage  ceremony  ;  but  their 
children  are  baptized  and  the  mothers  churched.  In  England  their  chil- 
dren are  baptized  and  their  dead  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Perhaps,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  much  more  regarded  than  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  sometimes  married  in  churches. 

Among  this  extraordinary  people,  Margaret  Finch  had  the  title  of 
dueen.  She  was  bom  at  Sutton,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1631,  and  after  tra- 
velling over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  a  century,  she  settled 
at  Norwood,  whither  her  great  age  and  the  fame  of  her  fortune-telling 
talents  attracted  numerous  visitors. 

From  a  constant  habit  of  sitting  pn  the  gi-ojund  with  her  chin  resting  on 
her  knees,  generally  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  attended  by  her  faith- 
ful dog,  her  sinews  at  length  became  so  contracted,  that  she  was  unable 
to  rise  from  that  posture.  Accordingly,  after  her  death,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enclose  her  body  in  a  deep  square  box.  She  died  in  October, 
1740,  at  the  great  age  of  109  years.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  in  a 
hearse,  attended  by  two  mourning  coaches,  to  Beckenham  in  Kent,  where 
a  sermon  was  preached,  on  the  occasion,  to  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
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^HAT  th«  weaker  sez  is  endued  with  foititnde,  contiigei 
ind  resolution,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  stronger 
3  a  position  which  seems  lo  be  confirmed  by  number 
j  less  examples.  The  histories  of  Portia,  daughter  of 
J  tho  virtuous  Calo,  and  wife  of  Brutns,  and  of  Arrib, 
;  wife  of  Thresea  Pstus,  must  be  impressed  on  the 
lecoUection  of  every  clasaicsl  reader.  The  instances 
that  might  be  collected  from  modem  writers  would  furnish  materials  for 
muty  Tolumea.  Among  these,  we  have  accounts  of  women,  who  have 
been  induced  by  circumstances  or  inclination  to  disguise  their  sez,  and 
unbracing  the  military  profession,  have  not  only  become  familiarized 
vith  hardships  and  perils  of  every  kind,  but  with  scenes  of  carnage  and 
devastation.  Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  observe,  that  these  heroiaea, 
in  "overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,"  almost  invariably  transgress 
Iboae  Umils  which  are  prescribed  by  virtue  and  morality ;  and  thai  while 
ibey  have  the  appearance  of  one  sex  with  the  reality  of  the  other,  they 
fretjuently  unite  in  themselves  the  vices  of  both.  These  observations  will 
he  found  lo  be  verified  in  the  history  of  the  female  lo  the  particulars  of 
tfliaae  life  we  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Hannah  Saell  waa  bom  in  Fryer  street,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  on  the 
JU  (if  April,  1728.    Her  gnnd&ther,  embracing  the  military  profession, 
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served  under  William  III.  and  Clueen  Anne,  and  terminated  hit  career  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  Her  father  was  a  hosier  and  dyer,  and  had  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  our  heroine  was  the 
youngest  but  one. 

In  the  year  1740,  having  lost  her  father  and  mother,  Hannah  removed 
to  London,  where  she  for  some  time  resided  with  one  of  her  sisters,  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  carpenter,  in  Ship  street,  Wapping.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Dutch  seaman, 
named  James  Summs,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried on  the  6th  of  January,  1742.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
found  herself  miserably  deceived  in  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  her 
husband.  .He  abandoned  her  company  for  that  of  women  of  the  lowest 
description,  with  whom  he  squandered  the  little  property  which  his  wife 
possessed,  and  having  involved  himself  deeply  in  debt,  he  deserted  her 
entirely,  leaving  her  pregnant,  to  struggle  with  all  the  horrors  of  poverty. 
Two  months  after  his  departure,  she  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  who  died  at 
tho  early  age  of  seven  months. 

When  her  husband  abandoned  her,  she  again  went  to  reside  with  her 
sister;  but  the  death  of  her  child  releasing  her  from  every  tie,  she  resolved 
to  set  out  in  quest  of  the  man,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  ill  usage,  she 
still  continued  to  love.  In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  a  better  grace 
and  more  chance  of  success,  she  put  on  a  suit  of  her  brother-in-law's 
clothes,  assumed  his  name,  James  Gray,  and  set  off  on  the  23d  of  Novem* 
ber,  1743.  Having  travelled  to  Coventry,  and  being  unable  to  procure 
any  intelligence  of  her  husband,  she,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  en- 
listed into  Greneral  Guise's  regiment,  in  the  company  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Miller. 

She  remained  at  Coventry  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  she 
made  many  fruitless  inquiries  after  her  husband.  The  north  was  then  the 
seat  of  war,  and  her  regiment  being  at  Carlisle,  she,  with  seventeen 
other  recruits,  leA  Coventry  and  joined  the  regiment  after  a  march  of  three 
weeks,  which  she  performed  with  as  much  ease  as  any  one  of  her  com- 
rades. 

On  her  arrival  at  Carlisle,  she  was  instructed  in  the  military  exercise, 
and  was  soon  able  to  perform  it  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  that  city,  when  her  sergeant,  whose  name  was  Davis,  hav- 
ing a  criminal  passion  for  a  young  woman  in  the  town,  and  considering 
our  adventurer  as  a  proper  person  for  promoting  his  design,  applied  to  her 
to  assist  him  in  executing  it.  She  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  desire, 
but  privately  disclosed  the  whole  affiiir  to  the  intended  victim,  and  warned 
her  of  her  danger.  By  this  conduct  she  gained  the  young  woman's  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  being  frequently  in  each  other's  company,  the 
jealousy  of  Davis  was  excited,  and  he  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
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reTenge.  He  accordingly  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  charging  his 
supposed  rival  before  the  commanding  officer  with  neglect  of  duty  ;  and 
she  was  sentenced  to  receive  six  hundred  lashes.  Five  hundred,  we  are 
told,  were  inflicted,  but  the  remaining  hundred  were  remitted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  officers. 

The  resentment  of  the  jealous  Davis  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  this 
cruel  punishment ;  he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  mortify  her,  and  to  put 
her  on  such  duties  as  he  knew  to  be  difficult  or  disagreeable.  For  this 
treatment  she,  however,  found  some  compensation  in  the  increased  aflec- 
tioD  of  her  female  friend. 

Not  long  af\er  the  above  occurrence,  another  cause  of  uneasiness  oc- 
curred. A  fresh  recruit,  a  native  of  Worcester,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and 
who  had  lodged  in  the  house  gf  her  brother-in-law,  having  joined  the  regi- 
ment, she  became  justly  apprehensive  of  a  discovery  of  her  sex,  and  her 
uneasiness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  at  length  resolved  to 
desert.  Having  taken  every  possible  precaution,  she  repaired  to  her 
female  acquaintance,  and  informed  her  of  her  design.  The  latter  endea- 
voured to  dis&uade  her  from  such  a  dangerous  enterprise ;  but  finding  her 
resolution  fixed,  she  furnished  her  with  money  ;  and  Hannah,  having  taken 
leave  of  her  afiectionate  friend,  immediately  commenced  her  journey  on 
foot  for  Portsmouth.  About  a  mile  from  Carlisle,  perceiving  a  number  of 
people  employed  in  picking  pease,  and  their  clothes  lying  at  some  dis- 
tance, she  exchanged  her  regimental  coat  for  one  of  the  old  coats  belonging 
to  the  men,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey.  She  was  about  a  month  in 
travelling  from  Carlisle  to  Portsmouth,  where  she  arrived  safe,  after  run- 
ning various  risks  of  a  discovery  of  her  sex.  Here  she  enlisted  as  a 
marine  in  Colonel  Frazer's  regiment.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  a  draft 
was  made  from  the  regiment,  for  the  East  Indies,  and  Hannah,  among  the 
rest,  was  ordered  to  embark  in  the  Swallow  sloop  of  war,  one  of  the  ships 
of  Admiral  Boscawen^s  fleet.  She  soon  made  herself  remarkable  on  board 
by  her  dexterity  and  address  in  washing,  mending,  and  cooking  for  her 
messmates ;  and  these  fittle  good  offices  obtained  her  the  particular  notice 
d  Mr.  Wyegate,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  marines,  who,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  requested  her  to  become  one  of  their  mess.  This  ofier 
ike  readily  accepted,  and  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  crew  of 
the  sloop. 

The  Swallow,  having  sustained  considerable  damage  in  a  storm,  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of  Lisbon  to  refit.  A  month  having  been  occu- 
pied with  the  necessary  repairs,  the  Swallow  again  put  to  sea,  to  rejoin 
tke  fleet ;  but  the  night  after  her  departure,  another  tempest,  equally  violent 
with  the  former,  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  rigging,  so  that  she 
reduced  to  a  state  very  little  better  than  a  wreck.  Hannah  took  her 
St  the  pomp,  which  was  kept  constantly  going,  declined  no  office 
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however  dangerous,  and  established  her  character  for  courage,  skill,  and 
intrepidity. 

The  ship  was  a  second  time  repaired  at  Gibraltar,  and  having  touched 
at  Madeira,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopcn  where, 
having  joined  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  they  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Mauritius,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessfal.  The  admire, 
then  bore  away  for  Fort  St.  David,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the 
fleet  soon  afterwards  arrived. 

The  marines,  being  disembarked,  joined  the  English  army  ;  encamping 
before  Areacopong,  they  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which  on  the  tenth  day 
surrendered.  This  adventure  gave  our  heroine  fresh  spirits,  and  afforded 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  intrepidity,  which  she  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  doing,  so  that  her  conduct  acquired  the  commendation  of  all 
her  officers. 

The  army  then  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Pondicherry,  and  after  lying 
before  that  place  eleven  weeks,  and  suffering  very  great  hardships,  they 
were  obliged,  by  the  rainy  season,  to  abandon  the  siege.  Our  heroine 
was  in  the  first  party  of  English  foot  who  forded  the  river  breast  high, 
under  an  incessant  fire  from  a  French  battery.  She  was  likewise  on  the 
picket  guard,  continued  on  that  duty  seven  nights  successively,  and 
laboured  very  hard  about  fourteen  days  at  throwing  up  the  trenches. 

During  this  time,  she  maintained  her  usual  firmness,  and  her  conduct 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  bravery  whicb  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  British  soldier.  In  one  of  the  attacks,  however,  her  career 
was  wellnigh  terminated.  She  fired  thirty-seven  rounds  during  the 
engagement,  and  received,  according  to  her.  account,  six  shots  in  her  right 
leg,  five  in  the  left,  and,  what  was  still  more  painful,  a  dangerous  wound  in 
the  abdomen.  The  latter  gave  her  great  uneasiness,  as  she  feared  lest  it 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  sex,  which,  even  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  she  was  determined  not  to  reveal.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
•he  should  conceal  the  knowledge  of  her  wound  from  the  surgeons,  and  this 
she  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  without  assistance.  Intrusting 
her  secret  to  a  black  woman  who  attended  her,  and  who  had  access  to  the 
surgeon's  medicines,  the  latter  procured  lint,  salve,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  pain  became  extremely  acute,  and  she  endeavoured  to  extract  the  ball, 
which  she  at  length  accomplished  with  no  other  instrument  than  her 
finger  and  thumb.  Notwithstanding  this  painful  and  dangerous  operation, 
she  soon  made  a  perfect  cure. 

Being  removed  to  the  hospital  of  Cuddalore,  during  her  residence  there, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  sailed.  As  soon  as  she  was  completely  cured, 
she  was  sent  on  board  the  Tartar  Pink,  and  continued  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
sailor  till  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Madras.  She  was  soon  aOerwards 
tamed  over  to  the  Eltham  man-of-war,  commanded  by  Captain  Lloyd,  and 
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■died  with  that  ship  to  Bombay.  Here  the  vessel,  which  had  sprung  a 
leak  on  the  passage,  was  heaved  down  to  have  her  bottom  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  repaired. 

This  operation  lasted  five  weeks ;  the  captain  remained  on  shore,  while 
Hannah,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  bad  her  turn  on  the  watch. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  offended  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  in 
the  captain's  absence,  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  sing  a  song.  She  soon 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  regret  her  non-compliance,  for  being  charged 
with  making  free  with  a  shirt  belonging  to  one  of  her  comrades,  though 
DO  proof  could  be  adduced,  the  lieutenant  ordered  her  to  be  put  in  irons. 
After  remaining  in  this  situation  five  days,  she  was  ordered  to  the  gang- 
way, and  received  twelve  lashes.  The  shirt  was  found  in  the  chest  of  the 
man  who  complained  that  he  had  lost  it. 

After  various  adventures,  Hannah  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Europe, 
and  reached  Lisbon  in  1749.  One  day,  being  on  shore  with  some  of  her 
shipmates,  she  chanced  to  enter  a  house  of  entertainment,  where  they  met 
with  an  English  sailor  who  had  been  at  Genoa  in  a  Dutch  vessel.  She 
took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  after  her  long-lost  husband,  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  confined  at  Genoa,  for  murdering  a  native  of 
that  place,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction,  and  that,  to  expiate  his  crime, 
he  had  been  put  into  a  bag  with  a  quantity  of  stones,  and  thus  thrown  head- 
Lmg  into  the  sea.  Distressing  as  this  information  must  have  been,  Han- 
nah had,  however,  sufficient  command  over  herself  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

Leaving  Lisbon,  our  adventurer  arrived  in  safety  at  Spithead,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
disguise  and  long  absence,  immediately  recognised  her,  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Having,  when  her  story  became  known,  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  popularity,  she  was  advised,  as  she  had  a  good  voice,  to  apply  for  an 
engagement  to  the  managers  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  square. 
Aa  they  closed  with  her  offer,  she  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bill  Bobstay,  a  sailor.  She  likewise  represented  Firelock,  a 
mihtary  character,  and,  in  a  most  masterly  and  correct  manner,  went 
through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises. 

In  this  capacity  she  did  not,  however,  continue  many  months,  but 
quitted  the  stage  ;  and  as  she  preferred  male  attire,  she  resolved  to  con- 
tinue to  wear  it  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  consideration  of  the 
hardships  she  had  endured  in  the  service  of  her  ccuntry,  government 
granted  her  a  pension  of  J82C9  with  the  assistance  of  which  she  took  a 
public  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping.  On  one  side  of  the  sign 
was  painted  the  figure  of  a  jolly  British  tar,  and  on  the  other  the  valiant 
Marine  ;  underneath  was  inscribed,  ^  The  Widow  in  Masquerade  ;  or,  the 
Female  Warrior." 
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These  aitractiTe  signs  produced  ibe  desired  e&ect ;  her  house  was  well 
frequented,  and  she  hved  many  years  in  ihe  enjoyment  of  prosperity, 
which  compensated,  in  some  measure,  for  the  distresses  she  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  early  period  of  her  life. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account  giren  to  the  pubh'c,  either  by  thia 
extraordinary  woman  herself,  or  under  her  authority.  We  have  weeded 
it  of  several  insccuracies  with  respect  to  names  and  other  particulars ;  but, 
alYer  all,  we  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  there  seems  lo  be  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  various  circumstances  recorded  in  it.  To  mention 
only  one  seeming  inconsistency ;  bow  is  it  possible  that  she  could  have 
been  twice  flogged  without  a  discovery  of  her  sex  1  And  though  it  is  pre- 
tended that  she  had  the  art  to  keep  her  secret  to  the  very  last,  yet  it  haa 
been  stated,  ypon  good  authority,  that  her  wound  led  to  its  exposure.  It  is 
added,  that  on  her  recovery,  an  Irish  officer  took  her  under  his  protection. 
Slid  that  by  this  gentleman  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  still 
Uving  in  ISOT. 


EDWAKD  BRIGHT,  THE   FAT  MAN  OF  MALDEN. 


NOLAND  is  said  lo  be  superior  to  all  other  coud- 
s  in  specimens  of  animal  obesiiyi  and  more 
'    especially  in  those  of  the  human  species  distin- 
guished for  that  property.     The  subject  of  this 
)tice  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
1  record,  as  his  extreme  corpulency  was  corn- 
s'^ bioed  with  the  utmost  activity  bath  of  body  and 

Mr.  bright  was  descended  from  families  greatly  inclined  to  corpulency, 
both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side.  He  was  always  fat  from  a 
child,  and  yet  very  slroDg  and  active,  and  used  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
both  trhen  a  boy  and  after  he  became  a  man,  which  he  continued  to  do 
till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life.  He  could  walk  very 
well,  and  nimbly  too,  baring  great  strength  of  muscle ;  and  could  not 
only  ride  on  horseback,  but  would  sometimes  gallop,  after  he  was  grown 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  stones'  weight.  He  used  frequently  to  go  to 
London,  on  faia  business,  which  was  that  of  a  grocer,  till  the  journey  of 
fony  miles,  and  going  about  there,  became  too  great  a  fatigue  to  him. 
But  he  was  grown  to  such  a  size  before  he  left  it  off,  that  he  was  the 
pzing-siock  and  admiration  of  all  people  as  be  walked  along  the  streets. 

He  was  so  large  and  fat  a  boy,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a 
bale  he  weighed  t«n  stones  and  four  pounds,  horseman's  weight,  ■   e.  one 
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hundred  and  forty-four  pounds.  And  he  increased  in  bulk  as  he  grew 
up,  so  that  in  seven  years  more,  that  is  before  he  was  twenty,  he  weighed 
twenty-four  stones,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pourjds.  He  went  on 
increasing,  and  probably  in  pretty  near  the  same  proportion ;  for  the  last 
time  he  was  weighed,  which  was  about  thirteen  months  before  he  died, 
his  weight  was  forty^-two  stones  and  twelve  pounds,  with  only  his  waist- 
coat, shirt,  breeches,  and  stockings  on,  and  these  clothes  being  afterwards 
weighed,  were  found  to  be  sixteen  pounds  ;  so  that  his  net  weight  at  that 
time  was  forty-one  stones  and  ten  pounds,  or  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  had  so  greatly  increased  in 
bulk,  that  his  weight  was  computed  at  forty-four  stones,  or  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds. 

As  to  his  dimensions,  he  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  high. 
His  body,  round  the  chest,  just  under  the  arms,  measured  five  feet  six 
inches,  and  round  the  belly  six  feet  eleven  inches.  His  arm,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  was  two  feet  two  inches  about,  and  his  leg  two  feet  eight  inches. 

He  had  always  a  good  appetite,  and,  when  a  youth,  used  to  eat  some- 
what remarkably ;  but  of  late  years,  though  he  continued  to  eat  heartily, 
and  with  a  good  relish,  yet  he  did  not  eat  more  in  quantity  than  any  other 
men  who  we  say  have  good  stomachs. 

As  to  his  drink,  he  seldom  took  any  liquor  to  an  intoxicating  degree. 
When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was  fond  of  ale ;  but  for  some  yeart 
in  after-life,  his  chief  liquor  was  small  beer,  of  which  he  commonly  drank 
about  a  gallon  a  day.     In  other  liquors  he  was  extremely  moderate. 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  as  good  hecdth  as  any  man, 
exctf^t  that  in  the  last  three  years,  he  was  two  or  three  times  seized  with  an 
infiammation  in  his  leg,  attended  with  a  little  fever ;  and  every  time  with 
such  a  tendency  to  mortification,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  scarify  the  part. 

He  married  when  he  was  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  lived  a  little  more  than  seven  years  in  that  state:  in  which  time  he  had 
five  children  born,  and  left  his  wife  with  child  of  the  s)xth,  near  her  time. 

There  was  an  amiable  mind  in  this  extraordinary  overgrown  body.  He 
was  cheerful  and  good-natured,  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good 
master,  and  a  very  fair,  honest  man.  So  that  he  was  generally  beloved 
and  respected. 

His  last  illness,  which  continued  about  fourteen  days,  was  a  miliary 
fever.     He  died  November  10,  1750,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

Great  numbers  of  people  came  to  see  his  coffin  while  it  was  making; 
and  at  the  funeral,  there  was  a  vast  concourse,  not  only  of  persons  of  the 
town,  but  from  the  country  for  several  miles, round,  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  how  such  a  corpse  could  be  got  to  the  ground.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
church  on  a  low-wheeled  carriage  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  was  let  down 
into  the  grave  by  an  engine. fixed  uo  in  the  church  for  the  purpose. 


BELGRADE,  A  REMARKABLE   CAMP-SUTLER. 


-HE  peculiar  vocation  followed  by  this  sing;ular  female 
B  been  graphically  described  by  Smollett,  while  por- 
I  troying  his  hero's  mother,  in  the  celebrsted  novel  of 
I  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.  Though  Belgrade's  voca- 
1  was  the  same,  her  character,  however,  was  very 
different.  She  did  not  follow  the  army  for  ihe  sake  of 
pinnder,  but  for  the  joint  object  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  assisting 
soldiers  in  distress.  She  received  the  soubriquet  of  Belgrade,  from  the 
circumstance  of  commencing  her  career  at  the  battle  which  took  place  at 
the  city  of  tfaat  name  in  Hungary.  Her  own  name  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.  At  Waesbaden,  on  the  Rhine,  she  attached  herself  to  the  bri- 
gade of  English  horse-guards,  and  continued  faithfully  serving  the  soldiers 
with  provisions  during  the  whole  of  iheir  campaigns,  rendering  herself 
&inoas  alilie  for  courage  and  humanity,  by  exposing  her  person  in  the 
very  heat  of  action,  and  assisting  the  wounded  and  dislress.ed. 

At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Belgrade  was  following  her  vocation  as  usual, 
attended  by  a  favourite  dog  which  she  called  Clumsey.  Just  as  the  two 
amiies  were  facing  each  other,  before  the  battle  began,  a  French  dog 
rashed  out  from  the  enemy's  ranks  and  attacked  Clumsey,  but  the  latter 
instantly  fell  upon  him,  and  after  a  short  combat  compelled  him  to  turn  tail 
and  seek  shelter  in  his  own  lines.  Clumsey  then  quietly  returned  to  his 
nistreflS.  The  above  sketch  is  a  faithful  representation  of  both,  taken 
from  the  published  portraits  of  the  time. 


JOHN   BIGG,  THE   DINTON   HERMIT. 


;■  HE  motives  which  prompted  this  singular  persoD,  who 
t  lived  during  the  great  civil  wara,  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  and  pass  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  have  never  been  clearly  explained.  By  some, 
his  seclusion  has  been  ascribed  to  disappointmem  at 
the  turn  which  afiairs  took  at  the  Restoration ;  by 
others,  it  is  supposed  that  his  brain  had  become 
■lightly  touched,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding  him,  by  Brown 
Willis,  would  seem  to  indicate  as  much  : — "John  Bigg,  the  Dinton  Hermit, 
baptized  32d  April,  1620,  was  buried  4(h  April,  1600.  He  was  formerly 
clerk  to  Simon  Mayne  of  Dinton,  one  of  the  judges  who  passed  sentence 
on  Charles  the  First.  He  had  been  a  man  of  tolerable  wealth,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pretty  good  scholar.  Upon  the  Restoration,  he  grew 
melancholy,  and  betook  himself  to  a  recluse  life,  in  a  cave  at  Dinton, 
county  of  Bucks.  He  lived  by  charity,  but  never  tksked  for  any  thing  but 
leather,  which  he  would  immediately  nail  to  his  clothes.  He  kept  thre* 
bottles,  that  hung  to  his  girdle,  viz.  for  strong  and  small  beer,  and  milk. 
His  shoes  are  still  preserved,  (1713 ;)  they  are  very  large,  and  made  up  of 
about  a  thousand  patches  of  leather;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Bodleian  Bepo- 
Mtory,  the  other  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Tanhatlen,  of  Dinton,  who 
had  the  cave  dug  up,  some  yean  since,  in  hopes  of  discovering  ecmething 
relative  to  him,  but  without  success." 


DOLLY  OP  THE  CHOP-HOUSE. 


l"  la  curious  to  observti  the  various  means  by  which  indiTH 
duals  acquire  notoriety  or  fame.  This  woman  earned  H 
merely  by  keeping  an  excellent  chop-house  io  Q,ueen's- 
head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Newgate  Street, 
London.  From  the  superior  accommodation  origintlly 
aflbrded  at  her  establishment,  the  house  soon  became 
celebrated,  was  designated  by  her  own  name,  and  re- 
ceired  more  extensive  patronage  than  any  other  chop-house  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  long  retained  its  superiority ;  and  is,  perhaps,  still  as  much 
known  and  frequented  as  it  was  at  its  commencement,  when  conducted  by 
the  renowned  Dolly  herself.  Besides  ibe  excellent  quality  of  the  provi- 
■iOQB  and  liquors,  there  were  originally  other  attractions  at  this  chop-house. 
Dolly's  assistants  were  always  selected  with  a  view  to  draw  custom.  The 
faar-maid  was  chosen  for  her  beauty  and  obliging  disposition, — the  other 
female  servants  were  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  waiters  were  pecu 
liarly  smart  and  clever  : — 

"All  well-brsd  emblems  of  ihe  chop-house  ware, 
Aa  biolh  reviving,  and  ta  while  bread  lair ; 
Ai  niiBll  beer  gralefal,  and  aa  pepper  alrong; 
Aa  beef-Bleaks  lendst,  and  aa  poi-herba  young." 

It  ia  accordingly  said,  that  many  customers,  including  wealthy  aldermtn 
and  city  knights,  were  odeu  content  to  pay  double  for  their  chop  or  their 
•onp,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  waited  upon  by  Dolly's  fascinating 
lemale  servants.  The  reputation  both  of  mistress  and  maids,  however, 
remained  untarnished;  and  when  the  former  retired  for  life,  it  was  aher  a 
moat  successful  career  of  industry,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  associating 
her  Dame  in  perpetuity  with  her  beloved  chop-bouse. 


THOMAS  GUY, 

THE  MISER  AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 


qHIS  gemlemBn,  who  afforded  such  an  extraoTdinary  i»> 
e  of  parsimony  and  generosity,  combined  in  one  and 
le  same  individual,  was  ibe  son  of  a  lighterman  and  coal- 
paler,  in  Horsleydown,  Souihwark.     He  was  bred  & 
I  bookseller,  and  began  trade  in  the  city  of  London,  with 
i  than  two  hundred  pounds.     By  his  industry  and 
uncoiiimon  frugality,  but  more  particularly  by  purchasing  seamen's  ticketi, 
during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  speculations  in  Soulh  Sea  Stock,  in 
-  ihe  memorable  year  1720,  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 

In  proof  of  his  penurious  disposition  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  inva- 
riably dined  alone,  and  a  soiled  proof-sheet,  or  an  old  newspaper,  was  his 
constant  substitute  for  a  table-cloth.  One  winter  evening  as  he  was  sitting 
in  his  room  meditating  over  a  handful  of  half-lighted  embers,  confined 
within  (he  narrow  precincts  of  a  brick  stove,  and  without  any  candle,  a 
person,  who  came  to  inquire  for  him,  was  introduced  ;  and  after  the  first 
compliments  were  passed,  and  the  guest  requested  to  lake  a  seat,  Mr.  Ouy 
Lghted  a  farthing  candle  which  lay  on  the  table  by  him,  and  desired  to 
know  the  purport  or  the  gentleman's  visit.  The  visitor  was  the  famouB 
Vuliure  Hopkins,  characterized  by  Pope  in  his  satires.  "I  have  been 
told,"  said  Hopkins,  "that  you,  sir,  are  better  versed  in  the  prudent  and 
necessary  art  of  saving  than  any  man  now  living,  and  I,  therefore,  wah 
npon  you  for  a  lesson  of  frugality ;  an  art  in  which  I  used  to  think  I 
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excelled^  but  I  am  told  by^  all  who  know  you,  that  you  are  greatly  my 
superior."  "And  is  that  a-1  you  are  come  about?"  said  Guy,  "  why,  then, 
we  can  talk  this  matter  over  m  the  dark  :"  so  saying,  he  with  great  deli- 
beration extinguished  his  new-lighted  farthing  candle.  Struck  with  this 
instance  of  economy,  Hopkins  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  Guy*s 
superior  thrift,  and  took  his  leave. 

This  failing,  however,  if  in  him  it  could  be  called  by  that  appellationt 
seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  indulgence  of  a  systematic  benevolence. 

Mr.  Guy  was  the  founder  of  that  excellent  institution  in  the  borough  of 
SoQthwark,  called  after  his  name,  Guy's  Hospital.  The  expense  of  erect* 
ing  and  furnishing  it,  which  he  defrayed  during  his  lifetime,  amounted  to 
i818,793  :  IQs. ;  and  the  sum  he  left  at  his  death  to  endow  it,  was  J6219,499, 
making  a  total  of  J6238,292  :  10s.,  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  ever  lefl 
in  this  kingdom  by  any  individual  for  charitable  purposes. 

Nor  were  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Guy  confined  to  this  single  institution. 
In  1701,  he  built  and  furnished,  at  his  own  expense,  three  wards  on  the 
north  side  of  the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  and 
gave  to  them  J8100  per  annum  for  eleven  years,  preceding  the  foundation 
of  his  hospital.  He  likewise  founded  a  fine  hospital  at  Tam worth,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford. 

To  many  of  his  relations,  he  gave,  wKile  living,  a  settled  allowance  of 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  others  money  to  advance  them  in  the 
world.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged  relations  the  sum  of  £870  a 
year,  during  their  lives,  and  to  his  younger  relations  and  executors,  he 
bequeathed  d£75,689.  He  left  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  per- 
petual annuity  of  £400,  for  taking  in  four  children  annually,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  governors,  and  bequeathed  j61000  for  discharging  four  pri- 
soners in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

Mr.  Guy,  whose  application  of  his  wealth  will  embalm  his  memory 
with  blessings  to  the  remotest  posterity,  died  in  1724,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years. 

The  penurious  way  in  which  Mr.  Guy  lived,  and  his  amassing  so  much 
wealth,  did  not  escape  the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  his  time,  nor  the  spleen 
of  some  who  were  disappointed  at  being  omitted  in  his   will.      A  sati- 
rical   print   appeared  after  his  decease,   representing  him  in  the  act  of 
making  his    last   testament,  and  committing  to  paper  the  following  be- 
quests: — "Item,  to  my  son,  fifty  pounds  per  annum;  Item,  to  my  daugh- 
ter, fifty  pounds  per  annum,  while  she  remains  single !  Item,  to  building 
an  hospital,  and  for  my  statue,  one  hundred  thousand   pounds."      The 
intention,  however,  to  blacken  Mr.  Guy's  memory,  was  too  apparent ;  and. 
tccordingly,  the  satire  failed  to  have  effect.     He  was  never  married,  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  have  any  illegitimate  children. 


MARIA  THERESA,  EMPRESS  OF  GERMANY. 


-  ARIA  THERESA.  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Q,ueen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Empreaa 
of  Germany,  born  in  1717,  was  ibe  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  In  1734,  Charles  by  his  will, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanciion, 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  iamily 
of  Austria,  declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter 
should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children  after 
ber.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guarantied  by  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
and  by  all  the  German  princes  indiriduii.ly,  and  also  by  seveial  other 
powers  of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 


VAEU  THERESA. 


In  ITI6,  Haria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  by  the  peac« 
ofTiennaofthe  preceding  year,  had  been  recognised  as  ihe  future  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  ihe  last  oflspnng  of 
ihe  house  of  Medici.  Gian  Grastone  died  in  July,  1737,  and  Tuscany 
became  subject  lo  Francis,  who,  in  January,  1739,  repaired  to  Florence 
with  his  consort.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  the  King  of 
'Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  and 
ibe  King  of  Sardinia,  agreed  to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to 
parts  of  which  each  of  those  powers  laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa,  how- 
erer,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her  age,  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  Vienna,  and  taking  possession  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her 
other  German  stales ;  she  then  proceeded  to  Presburg,  took  the  oaths  to 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom,  in  1741.  Frederick  of  Prussia  ofTered  the  young  queen  his 
friendship,  on  the  condition  of  her  surrendering  Silesia  to  him,  but  she 
resolutely  refused,  and  Frederick  invaded  thai  province.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  on  bia  part,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa 
being  obliged  to  <]uit  her  capital,  repaired  (o  Presburg.  Convoking  the 
Uttngarian  diet,  she  appeared  jn  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her 
ia&nt  son  Joseph  in  her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and  depu- 
tiea,that  "being  assailed  by  eoemies  on  every  side,  forsaken  by  her  friends. 
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md  finding  even  her  own  relatives  hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  ezoept 
in  their  loyahy,  and  that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings.'*  This  heart-stirring  appeal  was 
answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalric  enthusiasm.  The  Hungarian  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  cried  out,  **Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro 
Maria  Theresa,"  and  the  whole  military  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  in 
arms  to  defend  their  queen.  Her  troops,  under  General  KevenhuUer  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought  gallantly,  and  drove 
the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hereditary  states.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  by 
the  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charles  YII. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also  made  not  only  a  peace  but  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, who  were  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1743,  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744,  Frederick  again  declared 
war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia ;  but  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  made  his  peace  with  her,  sent  the  queen  reinforcements, 
which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1745,  Charles 
YII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected  emperor. 
In  1746,  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages 
in  Italy  ;  they  gained  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, and  occupied  Genoa,  which,  however,  they  afterwards  lost  through 
a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747,  the  war  continued  to  rage  in  Italy  and 
Flanders,  with  various  success.  In  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapelJe 
terminated  the  war  calledT  **the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,**  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her  hereditary  domi- 
nions, except  Silesia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  kept. 

In  1766,  began  the  Seven  Years*  War,  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  on  one  side,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  on  the  other.  It  ended  in 
1763,  leaving  both  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  as 
before.  In  1765,  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she  conti- 
nued to  wear  mourning  till  her  death,  and  her  son  Joseph  was  elected 
emperor.  She,  however,  retained  in  her  hands  the  administration  of  her 
dominions,  and  devoted  all  her  cares  to  promote  their  prosperity,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people  under  her  sway. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  which  she  can  be 
reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The  plan, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  her,  and  she  for  some  time  refused  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  partition  drawn  up  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  in  177S| 
until  she  was  plainly  told  that  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  the. die* 
memberment  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  it,  she  would  only  endanger  her  own   dominions.     Prince 
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Kaanitz  and  her  own  son,  Joseph  II.,  urged  her  to  join  the  two  othei 
powers ;  she  was  told  that  Gallicia  and  other  parts  of  Poland  were  ancient 
dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gave  her  assent. 

The  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her  dominions  are 
many  and  important.  In  1776,  she  abolished  the  torture  in  her  hereditary 
states,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1777,  she  abo- 
lished the  rural  and  personal  services  which  the  peasants  of  Bohemia 
owed  to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted  them  for  a  sum  of  money. 
Literary  piracy  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  Between  the  years 
1774-8,  she  occupied  herself  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  in  her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools 
into  three  classes :  1.  ** Normal  schools,"  one  in  each  province,  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the  province;  2.  '* Principal 
schools,**  in  the  large  towns ;  3.  "Communal  schools,"  in  the  small  towns 
and  Tillages.  A  director  had  the  superintendence  of  the  normal  schools , 
those  of  the  large  towns  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate ; 
and  the  communal  schools  under  the  parish  priest  and  an  assessor  of  the 
communal  council.  A  central  commission  of  studies  was  also  appointed 
to  superintend  the  whole,  which  received  annual  reports,  and  examined 
candidates  for  the  masterships.  Maria  Theresa  also  suggested  the  addi 
doD  of  manual  labour  to  intellectual  instruction  in  the  communal  schools. 
She  promised  an  extra  remuneration  to  those  teachers  whose  wives  taught 
the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  &c.  This  plan  answered  extremely 
well,  especially  among  the  peasantry  of  Bohemia.  Little  girls  thus  taught 
were  able  to  earn  as  much  as  half  a  florin  a  day.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  system  of  popular  education  which  has  since  been  extended 
through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman  :  she  was  a  sincere  Roman  Cathohc, 
but  not  a  bhnd  devotee  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discri- 
minate between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.     In  her  instruc- 
tions to  the  Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June,  1768,  she 
states  the  principle,  that  '* every  thing  which  is  not  of  divine  institution  is 
subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  state."     Agreeably  to 
this  principle,  she  made  several, important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  clergy :  she  suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at  Rome  upon  benefices; 
«he  forbade  the  alienation  of  landed  property  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the  clergy  to  be  registered ;  she 
placed  the  convents  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops,  and 
in  temporal  matters  under  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.     She  put  a  check 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in  her  Italian 
dominions :  she  took  out  of  its  hands  the  censorship  of  books,  and  gave  it 
to  a  commission  of  civil  magistrates,  appointed  for  the  purpose.     In  Tus- 
ciny,  which  was  administered  b}  a  council  of  regency,  in  the  name  of  her 
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tecond  son,  Leopold,  eba  ordered  that  lay  assessors  should  be  joined  to  the 
inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  bemsy.  She  also  took  away  the  Bbirri,  or  armod 
force,  which  was  before  under  the  orders  of  the  inqtilsitors.  The  Inquisi- 
tion of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  under  the  leign  of 
her  sona,  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Belgian  subjects, 
and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rashness  of  Joseph  IL  to  detach  them 
from  their  loyally  to  Austria.  The  Belgian  capitalists  eagerly  supplied 
the  loans  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  contract  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War, 

Lombardy,  the  adminis- 
ration  of  Maria  Theresa 
ind  of  her  minister.  Count 
I,  was  a  period  of  Kturning 
for  that  fine  country, 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  the  preced- 
I  and  the  previous  long 
i  of  the  Spanish  governors. 
The  empress  ordered  a  new 
censimento,  or  valuation  of 
estates,  for  the  purpose 
'  ^'^  ^^  ""  equitable  assesa- 
'i^'jiJ''  '  menl  of  the  land-tax ; 
she  caused  the  bilancio 
camerale,  or  a  regular 
budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  to  be  made ;  she  abolished 
the  custom  of  farming  the  various  branches  of  the  indirect  duties  to  the 
highest  bidder,  made  regulations  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppres 
■ion  of  their  feudal  superiors,  and  established  lepiesentative  communal 
councils  to  superintend  the  local  expenditure  ;  she  began,  in  short,  and 
flSected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  great  legislative  and  Bdministrative 
reform,  which  was  completed  under  her  successor,  Joseph  U.  Firmain 
encouraged  men  of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the  cabals  of 
their  enemies.  Fietro  Terri  was  made  counsellor  and  president  of  the 
financial  board  ;  Beccaria  was  appointed  professor  of  political  philosophy; 
Carii  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
Tho  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Paderno,  which  joins  the  Adda  to  ths 
Martesana,  was  executed  under  Maria  Theresa.  In  1749,  soon  afler  she 
obtained  peaceful  possession  of  Lombardy,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  contained 
900,000  inhabitants ;  in  1770,  the  population  had  risen  to  1,300,000. 

"Lombardy,*'  says  a  liberal  writer  of  our  times,  "had  never  enjoyed  M> 
much  happiness  and  tranquillity  as  under  her  nign ;  it  is  recorded  to  her 
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piaise,  that  she  wished  to  be  informed  of  every  act  of  the  administration, 
that  she  gave  free  access  to  her  presence  to  the  humble  and  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  noble  and  rich,  that  she  listened  benignantly  to  all,  either 
granting  their  petitions,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving  reasons  for  her 
refusal,  without  illusory  promises  or  vague  circumlocutions.  She  declaredy 
just  before  her  death,  which  happened  at  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1780,  that  if  any  thing  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it 
was  certainly  without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished  the  wel- 
hie  of  her  subjects.  During  a  forty  years*  reign,  she  always  showed  a 
love  of  justice  and  truth,  and  she  stated,  as  a  principle  of  her  conductt 
that  it  is  only  the  pleasure  of  alleviating  distress  and  doing  good  to*  the 
people  that  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  the  wearer.''* 
Another  merit  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  charac- 
ter ;  her  whole  conduct  was  characterized  by  that  decency  and  self-respect, 
anited  with  much  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  become  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family.  Maria  Theresa  will  over 
rank  high  among  illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who 
hare  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  her  ended  the  house  of 
Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  present  dynasty  of 
Austria  Lorraine.  • 

Frederick  11.  appeared  really  affected  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he  said,  that  **  although  he  had 
made  war  against  her,  he  had  never  been  her  personal  enemy ;  that  he 
always  respected  her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  the  glory 
of  her  throne." 

*  Bossi,  Storia  d^ltaliot  b.  vi.,  eh.  15. 


THE  DUKE  OP   ALBA. 


EENANDO  ALVAREZ  DE  TOLEDO,  Dab 
of  Alba,  General  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and 
Minister  of  State  of  Charles  V.,  was  bom  in  1606L 
.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Qracia,  and  grandson  of 
Don  Fadrique,  or  Frederick,  who  was  first  cousin 
of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  second 
Duke  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  His  father  lost  his  liia 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Moora,  at  Oelrez.  His  gnndiklher  supe^ 
intended  bis  education,  which  was  calculated  to  fit  him  both  for  the  fieU  ' 
and  the  cabinet.    He  entered  rery  young  into  the  sernce  of  the  empflftm 
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icompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Paria. 
[enrards  followed  him  to  Hungary ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor 
\ed  bim  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army,  more  as  a  mark  of  favour  than 
iny  consideration  of  his  military  talents.  His  reserved  disposition. 
«  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  to  politics,  had  at  first  given  an  unfa- 
ile  idea  of  his  talents  as  a  general.  On  the  emperor  wishing  to 
his  opinion  about  attacking  the  Turks,  he  advised  him  rather  to 
ihem  a  golden  bridge  than  ofTer  them  a  decisive  battle.  Through 
se  measures,  however,  the  emperor  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
ick  of  Saxony,  at  Muhlenberg,  where  the  elector  was  made  prisoner. 
IS  tried  by  a  court-martial,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Alba  was  presi' 
and  was  condemned  to  death.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  urged  the 
or  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution ;  but  this  was  not  the  object 
irJes,  Alba  subsequently  commanded  al  the  siege  of  Mentz. 
ui  1&56,  Pope  Paul  IV.  had  deprived  the  house  of  Collona  of  their 

and  added  them  to  the  territory  of  the  Church.  The  French 
ed  the  Pope;  and  the  duke  was  ordered  by  Philip  II.  to  proceed 
r  against  the  united  French  and  Papal  army.     Having  obtained  the 

Lieutenant  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  with  unlimited 
,  he  entered  the  Italian  territory.  In  this  important  mission  he  fully 
red  his  master's  most  sanguine  expectations.  Immediately  upon  his 
,  he  obliged  the  Count  of  Brisac  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ulpian  ;  placed 

in  a  state  of  security  ;  and,  proceeding  to  Naples,  where  the  pope 

intrigues  had  caused  serious  disturbances,  be  restored  tran<]uillity 
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and  secured  respect  for  the  Spanish  authority.  He  then  entered  the 
Papal  States,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a 
determination  to  humble  both  the  Pope  and  the  French ;  but  having 
received  fresh  orders  from  his  court,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  honour- 
able  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pope,  not  without  telling  his  master  that 
timidity  and  scrupulousness  were  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  war. 
This  proud  warrior,  before  whom  the  bravest  trembled,  was  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  asking  the  Pope's  pardon ;  and,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, was  so  struck  with  awe  at  the  ceremony  that  iie  could  scarcely 
utter  a  word. 

About  1560,  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Spain  began  to  manifest  symp- 
toms of  discontent.  Philip,  being  a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  Roman  religion  in  all  its  purity  throughout  his  dominions. 
He  disliked  the  Belgians  as  much  as.  his  father  had  been  well-disposed 
towards  them ;  and  his  whole .  conduct  was  calculated  rather  to  alienate 
than  to  gain  their  afiection.  He  attempted  to  destroy  their  liberty  and 
privileges,  and  establish  the  Inquisition,  at  any  hazard.  When  one  a  bis 
ministers  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  abolish  the  inquisit  mal 
edicts,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  states,  he  answc  red, 
that  he  "  would  rather  have  no  subjects  at  all  than  have  heretics  for  his 
subjects."  A  rebellion  was  the  result  of  this  ungenerous  policy.  "^  hen 
the  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Spain,  the  king  summoned  a  council  of 
state,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  his  ministers  as  to  the  measures  to*  be 
adopted  towards  the  refractory  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Feria  ob)04Sted 
strongly  against  the  adoption  of  violent  measures.  The  Duke  of  Alba, 
on  the  contrary,  was  for  severity.  Philip  remained  a  moment  perplexed 
between  these  two  advisers ;  but  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  most  accorded  with  his  own. 

Alba  was  furnished  with  troops  and  money,  and  invested  with  unlimited 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  Belgians.  He 
set  sail  from  Spain  in  1567,  and  landed  at  Genoa,  where  he  strengthened 
his  army  with  some  Italian  troops,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels.  On  his 
arrival,  the  country  which,  through  the  mild  and  conciliatory  measures 
adopted  by  the  amiable  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  became  full  of  alarm.  Events  proved  that  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple were  not  unfounded.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Grermany,  and, 
in  vain,  urged  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  do  the  same.  Alba 
summoned  a  council  of  state  to  his  house,  to  consult  about  the  beal 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  repressing  sedition.  The  two  counts 
came  as  councillors,  when  Alba  seized  them,  with  the  secretary,  Cassen* 
brot,  and  put  them  in  prison.  The  princess-regent,  seeing  herself  de* 
prived  of  her  authority,  retired  to  Italy,  and  left  the  government  of  the  '. 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  duke 
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Immodiateiy  npoa  the  ^roprisonment  of  D'Egmont,  Alba  iDfltituled  a 
eooDcil,  composed  of  twelve  judges,  whom  he  named  "Judges  of  the 
Tomult ;"  by  his  victims  they  were  called  the  CouH  of  Blood.  He  was 
himself  president.  He  summoned  the  Prince  of  Orange,  atld  all  ihe  other 
nobles  and  citizens  who  had  fled  from  the  country,  to  appear  before  his 
tribaoal,  under  tL*  penally  of  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  All  the 
prisons  were  filti  I  with  viciima,  who  were  speedily  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. The  pi  icipat  cities  were  fortiHed  and  filled  with  soldiers  ;  and  a 
eodDlry,  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  rational  liberty, 
ander  one  of  tfe  mildest  governments  of  Europe,  was  now  converted  inti> 
■  military  car  p.  More  than  thirty  thousand  persons  sought  refuge  in 
the  neighbor  ing  countries.  All  the  laws  which  curb  the  strong,  and  pro- 
tect the  wit,  were  virtually  abolished:  there  was  no  other  rule  but  the 
vill  of  tli<  >yrant. 

HE  Prince  of  Orange  had  collected  an  army 
in  Germany,  with  which  he  advanced  into 
Friesland,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards 
at  Groningen.  The  news  of  this  reverse 
exasperated  the  duke.  He  hurried  the 
trials  of  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  They  were  con- 
demned and  beheaded ;  and  the  secretary 
of  D'Egmont  was  lorn  alive  by  four  horses. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  desirous  lo  give 
battle  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  duke 
avoidtd  an  engaj^ement ;  and  by  his  prudent  movements,  without  losing  a 
tingle  man.  he  caused  the  patriot  army  to  disband.  Alba  returned  to 
Antwerp  to  carry  on  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel.  The  works  were 
Kon  finished  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress,  the  duke  caused  his  own 
natue,  in  brass,  to  be  erected.  This  statue  represented  him  in  full  armour, 
iehI  at  his  feet  a  two-headed  monster,  referring  allegorically  to  the  nobility 
iikd  the  people.  The  whole  was  supported  by  a  pedestal  of  marble,  with 
the  fvllowing  inscription ; — "In  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  for  having 
ratored  the  Belgians  lo  their  allegiance  to  the  king  and  the  church,  and 
■Jie  country  to  tranquillity,  peace  and  justice."  This  insult  was  greater 
than  a  nation  could  endure.  It  was  so  revolting,  that  it  alienated  even  his 
friends;  and  from  that  moment  bis  dictatorship  was  virtually  ended.  His 
lill  was  hastened  by  the  cruelly  practised  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Haar- 
lem, where  he  caused  more  than  two  thousand  persons  to  be  executed, 
•fifr  having  led  them  to  expect  forgiveness  if  they  surrendered. 

He  now  began  to  encounter  misfortunes  and  disappointments  on  every 
jide.  His  health  was  in  a  weak  state ;  the  greater  part  of  Holland  had 
openly  rerolted,  and  proclaimed  the  Princo  of  Orange  sladtholder :  his 
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armies  had  ceased  to  be  invincible ;  and  he  earnestly  requested  to  be 
recalled.  In  December,  1573,  he  published  a  general  pardon,  and  left  a 
country  which  he  had  rendered  desolate  ;  in  which  he  had  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioners  eighteen  thousand  victinis,  and  kindled  a 
war  which  raged  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  cost  Spain  the  blood  of  her 
best  troops,  immense  treasures,  and  the  final  loss  of  some  of  her  richest 
provinces.  The  first  act  of  his  successor's  authority  was  to  demolish  his 
statue ;  so  that  nothing  remained  in  Flanders  after  his  departure  but  the 
memory  of  his  cruelty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  far  from  being  well  received  at  court,  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Uceda.  Four  years  after  his  arrest, 
Henry  II.  of  Portugal  died,  leaving  no  rightful  heir.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
put  in  a  claim,  which  he  enforced  by  the  sword.  Alba  was  now  sum- 
moned from  his  retirement,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men 
entered  Portugal  by  Elvas.  In  two  weeks  he  placed  Philip  in  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Three  years  after,  1588,  he  died  at  Lisbon,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  Duke  of  Alba  was,  undoubtedly,  the  ablest  general  of  his  age. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  prudence  in  choosing 
his  positions,  and  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  strictest  discipline  in  his 
army.  He  often  obtained  by  patient  stratagem  those  advantages  which 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  or  dearly  acquired  by  a  precipitate  en- 
counter with  his  enemy.  Being  at  Cologne,  and  avoiding,  as  he  always 
did,  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  troops,  the  Archbishop  urged  him  to 
fight.  '*The  object  of  a  general,"  answered  the  Duke,  'Ms  nd  to  fijglit« 
but  to  conquer;  he  fights  enough  who  obtains  the  victory."  DuriiQ  a 
career  of  so  many  years'  warfare,  he  never  lost  a  battle.  The  firmne88» 
energy,  and  caution,  of  such  a  character  as  Alba,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  all  the  evil  circumstances  which  belong  to  intolerance  and  despotisnit 
were  only  instruments  to  render  the  bigot  and  tyrant  more  dangerous  and . 
odious.  Under  more  favourable  states  of  society,  they  might  have  pro- 
duced a  just  and  benevolent  statesman. 


LORD  LOVAT. 


^HE  talents  and  accomplishments  of  Simon  Frazer,  Lord 
1  LOVBl,  were  of  a  nature  to  have  distinguished  their  poa- 
I  sessor  as  an  ornament  to  society,  in  any  age  or  country. 
I  But  selfishness,  duplicity,  and  cunning,  being  iinfortu- 
'  nately  the  predominant  qualities  of  his  nature,  they  com- 
pletely neutralized  or  destroyed  all  the  advaiilagea  he  derived  from  fortune 
and  education.  A  brief  review  of  his  career  will  illustrate  this  estimate 
of  his  character,  and  prove  to  the  reader  of  how  little  value  are  talents  and 
accomplishments,  when  unaccompanied  by  integrity  of  principle. 

Lovat,  in  hia  youth,  was  noted  for  his  turbulence  and  the  irregularity  of 
his  life.  The  following,  among  other  instances,  sufficiently  attests  the  out- 
ngeoua  violence  of  his  conduct. 

Having  addressed  the  heiress  of  Lovat,  in  1693,  a  marriage  might  have 
tQsued,  but  that  the  lady  was  engaged  to  the  son  of  Lord  Salton.  To 
remove  this  objection,  Lovat  look  an  armed  body  of  his  dependants  to  the 
louse  of  that  nobleman,  and,  having  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  swors 
be  would  hang  both  father  and  son,  unless  all  pretensions  to  the  heiresa 
«te  instantly  resigned.  This  was  complied  with,  through  terror,  and 
tvcQ  the  contract  of  marriage  was  given  up.  lie  now  intended  to  have 
•eiied  the  young  lady's  person,  but  was  foiled  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
noiber,  who  edectually  concealed  her.  Exasperated  by  this  disappoint- 
■tieiit.  ho  determined  on  revenge.     Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  hoiiae 
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of  the  mother,  accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  his  band  of  farmed  foi* 
lowers,  and  there  compelled  the  old  lady  to  marry  one  of  his  associates. 
Afler  the  ceremony,  he  cut  off  her  stays,  and  forced  her  to  go  to  bed,  in 
order  to  have  the  marriage  consummated,  which  was  done  accordingly,  he 
and  his  attendants,  meanwhile,  waiting  without. 

For  this  infamous  transaction,  Lovat  was  tried  as  an  accessary  to  the 
rape,  and  was  capitally  convicted  ;  but  received  a  pardon  from  the  ill-timed 
lenity  of  King  William  III. 

Groing  to  France,  in  1698,  he  turned  Papist,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
good  opinion  of  the  abdicated  James  II.,  who  employed  him  to  raise 
recruits  in  Scotland ;  but  he  revealed  the  substance  of  his  commission  to 
the  British  ministry  :  which  circumstance  being  discovered  by  some  Scotch 
Catholics,  an  account  of  it  was  transmitted  to  France ;  so  that  on  his  next 
visit  to  that  country,  in  the  year  1702,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bastile,  where 
he  continued  some  years ;  but  at  length  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to 
St.  Omers,  where  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

Returning  to  Scotland  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Lovat,  to  which  a  good  estate  was  annexed ;  but,  in  the  fot- 
lowing  year,  when  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  he  for  a  while  abet- 
ted his  cause,  but  finding  his  interest  decline,  he  raised  a  regiment  in 
opposition  to  him.  This  was  so  agreeable  to  the  reigning  family,  that 
Lovat  was  sent  for  to  court,  where  he  was  highly  caressed. 

At  the  time  he  was  supporting  the  rebellion  of  1745,  with  men  and 
money,  the  Lord-president  Forbes  wrote  to  him,  and  conjured  him  in  the 
most  earnest'  manner  to  take  a  decisive  and  vigorous  part  in  behalf  of 
government ;  and  Lovat  answered  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to 
imply  an  assent  to  all  he  urged ;  though  at  this  very  time  the  men  he  had 
sent  to  assist  the  rebels  were  commanded  by  his  own  son. 

He  was  apprehended  in  his  own  house,  some  days  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  by  a  party  of  dragoons ;  but  being  so  infirm  that  he  could  not 
walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter  to  Inverness,  whence  he  was  sent  in  a 
landau  to  Edinburgh,  under  a  strong  military  escort. 

Having  been  lodged  one  night  in  the  castle,  he  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  only  two  days  before  the  Lords  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  suffered  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law. 

Several  witnesses,  whose  presence  was  judged  necessary  on  the  trial 
of  Lovat,  being  resident  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
postpone  it  till  the  following  year;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  to 
trial  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the*  0th  of  Maicbt 
1747,  Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  his  lordship  objected  to  a  witness  becauaa 
he  was  his  tenant ;   but  his   competency  to  give  his   deposition 
allowed,  after  long  arguments,  he  deposed,  that  his  lordship  had 
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«ctiTe  in  raising  supplies  for  the  Pretender,  who  had  made  a  descent  on 
ne  kingdom  in  consequence  of  his  advice. 

*This  was  the  substance  of  the  first  day's  proceedings;  and  a  great  part 
£  the  second  was  spent  in  debates  respecting  the  admissibility  of  Mr. 
darray,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  as  a  witness.  It  was 
irged  that  his  evidence  could  not  be  allowed,  as  he  stood  attainted ;  but 
he  attorney-general  having  read  the  record  of  the  attainder  and  produced 
he  king'a  pardon,  all  further  objections  fell  to  the  ground. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Murray  was  examined,  and  proved  that  Lord 
.K9Tat  had  assisted  the  rebels  with  men  and  money ;  and  that  he  had  com- 
nissioned  two  of  his  sons,  to  cause  his  tenants  to  take  arms  in  behalf  of 
ne  Pretender.' 

Lord  Lovat's  servants  proved  that  the  Pretender  had  been  assisted  with 
nooey  by  his  lordship ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  several  gentlemen  from 
tie  Highlands  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  evidence  for  the  crown  being  summed  up  on  the  fifth  day.  Lord 
^▼at  was  acquainted  by  the  lord  high-steward  that  he  must  prepare  foi 
js  defence ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  sixth  day,  his  lordship  insisted  that 
he  parties  who  had  given  evidence  against  him  were  his  enemies,  and 
hat  they  had  been  induced  to  give  their  testimony  by  means  of  suborn- 
ition  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  support  his  allegations  by  the  depositions  of 
wo  Highlanders ;  but  what  they  said  had  little  influence  against  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  other  witnesses. 

The  lords  being  assembled  in  parliament  on  the  seventh  day,  determined 
JO  their  verdict,  and  having  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  culprit 
was  informed  by  the  lord  high-steward,  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  by 
his  peers.  To  this  Lovat  said,  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  while  under 
misfortunes ;  and  this  he  declared  with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  high- 
iteward  reproved  him  for  the  indecency  of  his  behaviour,  and  then  passed 
on  him  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

After  his  conviction,  he  behaved  with  uncommon  cheerfulness,  appear- 
ing by  no  means  intimidated  at  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  apply  for  the  royal  mercy ;  he  declined  it,  saying,  that  the 
remnant  of  his  life  was  not  worth  asking  for.  He  was  always  cheerful  in 
company  ;  entertained  his  friends  with  stories,  and  applied  many  passages 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  his  own  case. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  he  immediately  read  it, 
tnd  then  pressing  the  gentleman  who  brought  it,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
vith  him,  entertained  him  with  such  a  number  of  amusing  stories  as  asto- 
nished the  visitor,  that  his  lordship  should  have  such  spirits  on  so  solemn 
to  occasion. 
The  major  of  the  Tower  inquiring  after  his  health,  one  morning,  he 

iul,  "I  an  well,  sir;   I  am  preparing  myself  for  a  place  where  hardly 
e 
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any  majors  go,  and  but  few  lieutenant-generals."  Having  procured  a  pil* 
low  to  be  placed  at  the  fool  of  his  bed,  he  frequently  kneeled  on  it,  to  try 
how  he  should  act  his  part  at  the  fatal  block ;  and  after  some  practice*. 
thought  himself  sufficiently  perfect  to  go  through  it  with  propriety. 

Waking  about  two  in  the  morning  on  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
prayed  devoutly  for  some  time,  and  then  slept  till  near  seTen«  when  he 
was  dressed  by  the  assistance  of  the  warder.  This  day  he  spent  with  hie 
friends,  conversing  cheerfully  both  on  public  and  private  afiairs.  He  was 
even  jocose  in  a  high  degree,  and  told  the  barber  who  shaved  him,  to  be 
cautious  not  to  cut  his  throat,  which  might  baulk  many  persons  of  the 
expected  sight  on  the  following  day.  Having  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  he 
desired  that  a  piece  of  veal  might  be  roasted,  that  he  might  have  some  of 
it  minced  for  his  breakfast,  being  a  dish  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond* 
He  then  smoked  his  pipe,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Waking  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  employed  some  time  in  devo- 
tion, and  then  reposing  himself  till  five  o'clock,  he  arose,  and  drank  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  every  morning.  He  next 
employed  himself  about  two  hours  in  reading,  which  he  could  do  without 
spectacles,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  for  he  had  lived  a  life  of 
temperance,  notwithstanding  his  turbulence,  and  his  eyesight  was  uncom- 
monly  good. 

He  now  conversed  in  his  customary  manner;  exhibiting  no  sign  of 
apprehension  ;  and  at  eight  o*clock  sent  his  wig  to  the  barber;  and  also 
lesired  the  warder  to  purchase  a  purse,  in  which  to  put  the  money  that 
he  intended  for  the  executioner ;  and  he  particularly  desired  that  it  might 
be  a  good  one,  lest  the  man  should  refuse  it. 

The  warder  bringing  two  purses,  his  lordship  took  one,  which  though 
he  did  not  entirely  approve  of,  he  said  he  thought  few  persons  would  refuse 
it  with  ten  guineas  as  its  contents. 

Having  called  for  his  breakfast  of  minced  veal,  he  ate  heartily  of  it, 
and  drank  some  wine  and  water,  to  the  health  of  his  surrounding  friends. 
The  coffin,  with  his  name  and  age,  and  decorated  with  ornaments  proper 
to  his  rank,  being  placed  on  the  scaffold,  Mr.  SherifiTAlsop  went  to  the 
gate  of  the  Tower  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  demand  the  body.  This  intelli- 
gence being  conveyed  to  Lord  Lovat,  he  requested  a  few  minutes  for  his 
private  devotions ;  in  which  being  indulged,  he  returned  cheerfully,  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready ;"  and  having  descended  one  pair  of  stairSi 
General  Williamson  requested  him  to  repose  himself  a  few  minutes  in  his 
apartment. 

Complying  with  this  invitation,  he  stopped  about  five  minutes,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  company,  and  having  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  got  into  the  governor's  coach,  which  conveyed  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tower,  ^here  he  was  received  by  the  sheriffs.     Being  conducted  to  a  hooss 
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the  scafibld,  he  told  the  sheriff,  "  he  might  give  the  word  of  command 
when  he  pleased ;  for,  added  he,  I  have  been  long  in  the  army,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  obey." 

Having  drank  some  burnt  brandy  and  bitters,  he  ascended  the  sct^old, 
and  taking  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  multitude :  ''Good  lack !"  said  he, 
**  what  a  bustle  is  here  about  seeing  an  old  gray  head  taken  off,  that  can't 
help  itself  np  three  steps  of  the  scafibld  without  the  assistance  of  two 
men  !** 

As  he  was  going,  up  the  steps,  observing  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  very 
melancholy,  he  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  heart; 
•*for,'*  said  he,  "I  am  not  afraid,  then  why  should  you?" 

When  his  lordship  was  got  upon  the  scafibld,  he  immediately  inquired 
for  the  executioner,  who,  being  brought  before  him,  and  having  paid  his 
respects,  his  lordship  took  a  canvas  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  with  ten 
guineas  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  him,  bidding  him  do  his  work  effectually : 
**  For,"  said  he,  *'  if  you  should  cut  and  mangle  my  shoulders,  I  shall  be 
Tery  angry  with  you."  His  lordship  then  desired  to  see  the  axe,  but  the 
executioner  excused  himself*  from  showing  it  before  he  had  the  sheriff^s 
pennission  for  that  purpose,  which  the  sheriff',  however,  instantly  granted ; 
and  it  being  put  into  his  lordship's  hands,  he  felt  the  edge  of  it,  and  said, 
•*  He  believed  it  would  do."  Then,  by  the  help  of  the  two  warders,  who 
attended  him,  he  got  up  out  of  his  chair,  which  he  sat  in  for  the  ea^e  of 
his  legs,  and  took  a  view  of  his  coffin,  on  which  was  written  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  viz. — "  Simon,  Dominus  Fraser,  decoUat.  April  9,  1747, 
iEiat.  suae  80." 

His  lordship  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  sat  down  again,  repeating  the 
well-known  b'ne  of  Horace, 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  Patna  mon.'* 

And  the  following  out  of  Ovid : 

"  Nam  Genus  et  proavos,  et  quss  non  fecimus  ipfii,  vix  ea  nostra  voco." 

His  lordship  then  desired  the  crowd  to  retire,  when,  being  supported  by 
the  two  warders,  he  prayed  privately.  He  now  called  Mr.  William  Fraser 
to  him,  and  gave  him  his  gold-headed  cane,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
&ithful  services.  Then  he  took  off"  his  wig,  and  his  cap  was  put  on  ; 
after  which  he  pulled  off*  his  clothes,  which,  with  his  wig,  he  gave  to 
Mr.  Fraser;  then  taking  off* his  cravat,  and  loosening  the  neck  of  his  shirt, 
ne  kneeled  down  by  the  block,  and  pulled  the  cloth  to  him  that  was  to 
receive  his  head.  But  being  told  by  the  executioner  that  he  was  a  httle 
too  near  the  block,  he  moved  his  body  farther  back ;  which  done,  he  told 
the  executioner  that  the  signal  for  him  to  do  his  office,  should  be  the  drop- 
ping of  his  handkerchief;  then  he  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  block,  and 
in  about  half  a  minute  gave  the  signal,  and  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
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body  at  one  blow,  and  being  received  in  a  scarlel  clolh,  was  together  witli 
his  body  put  in  a  cofiin,  and  conveyed  back  in  a  herse  to  the  Tower; 
from  whence,  about  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  undertaker,  took  it 
away,  in  order  lo  send  it  to  Scotlaod,  to  be  interred  in  his  own  burying- 
place  at  Kirkhill  church,  Inverness. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  at  the  execution,  by  one  of  the  scaf- 
folds, erected  for  the  use  of  the  spectators,  breaking  down.  Several  per- 
sons were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  were  terribly  bruised.  Thus  was 
this  old  Lord,  whose  life  had  been  a  series  of  oppressions  and  crimes,  dis- 
graceful  to  his  rank,  the  means  of  producing  a  calamity  to  othen,  aknort 
■t  the  last  moment  of  his  e 


MAYTMTT.TAK   CHRISTOPHER  MILLER, 

A    BAXON    OIAKT. 

9  man  beloD^d  to  ibat  nee  of  beings  whom  lutun 
in  her  occasional  freaks  diatinguiahes  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  species,  either  by  enlarging  or  diminishing 
beyond  ineastira  their  physical  powers;  and  Uke  most 
,  of  the  tribe,  he  availed  himself  of  her  peculiar  gifts  to 
moke  a  fortune,  by  exhibiting  himself  for  money.  He 
a  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1674,  and,  even  from  his 
tn&ncy,  was  remarkable  for  his  size  and  strength 
AAer  traTclling  through  the  greater  porUon  of  Europe,  he  arrived  is 
England  about  1733,  and  attracted  general  attention  in  the  metropolis, 
fnta  the  pomponaness  of  his  demeanour,  as  well  as  from  his  great  height, 
and  the  surprising  dimensions  of  his  various  membere.  He  wore  a 
rich  Hungarian  jacket,  a  fancy-wrought  cap,  with  a  towering  plume  of 
feathers :  and  when  visitors  were  introduced,  he  assumed  a  grand  and  im- 
ponaot  air,  carrying  a  rich  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  having  his  left 
paced  on  the  handle  of  a  tremendous  falchion,  elegantly  mounted.  He 
ihos  paraded  the  apartment  with  a  prodigious  show  of  state  and  dignity. 
He  was  at  that  time  GAy-nine  years  of  age.  His  height  was  about  eigh: 
feet,  an  i  his  &ce  and  bead  were  of  so  enormous  a  size  that  they  almost 
mvck  the  beholders  with  terror.  His  hand  measured  a  foot,  and  his  finger 
«at  nine  inches  long.  Boistard  drew  his  portrait,  &om  the  life,  in  1733 
Bs  died  in  I^ondon  in  1734.  aged  60. 


CRAZY    CROW, 

FOKTBK   TO   THE   DUBLIN   IHBAIKB. 

HIS  man  was  one  of  the  puUtc  characMn  of  the  Iriili  tmpi- 
in  the  reiga  of  George  the  Second.     What  wera  hk 
'  peculiar  claims  to  notoriety  bare  not  been  recorded,  tia- 
___j  we  caD  suppose  them  to  have  been  foimded  on  > 
^   propensity  to  fuddling,  a   peculiarly  fierce  appearatie«t 
and  a  tremendous  voice,  all  of  which  appear,  from  tb» 
Ibllowing  lines,  to  have  been  his  distinguishing  characteristics}— 
"  With  look  fecocioue,  aad  wiih  beer  leplets, 
Sea  Cmj  Crow  benraih  his  Diuulrel  weight, 
f^  voice  u  frighlful  sa  great  Etna'i  roar, 
'Which  apieuls  ile  horrors  to  tbe  distant  ehors,) 
Equally  hideoos  with  hia  well-known  face. 
Murders  each  ear  till  whiakf  mskes  il  ceaae." 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  qualities  of  a  more  interesting  kind  disds- 
gulshed  him  among  his  contemporaries,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  hare 
been  honoured  by  the  publication  of  his  portrait.     According  to  Caulfield, 
"Crow,  as  an  appendage  of  the  theatre,  was  generally  useful,  both  to  the 
manager,  the  prompter,  and  the  performers ;  and  notwithstanding  hia  dif 
■onant  voice  and  ferocious  aspect,  he  contrived  to  keep  his  post,  and  to  gain 
a  comfortable  livelihood."     In  the  above  sketch,  taken  from  the  original 
print,  be  is  represented  as  carrying  a  load  of  musical  instruments  to  the 
musicians  of  the  theatre. 


OLD   HARRY. 


^BODT  the  begiDoing  of  the  latt  centary.  Old  Hurry 
was  a  remarkable  character  in  London,  his  notoriety 
being  established  by  the  facetioua  and  felicitous  maw 
,1  ner  in  which  be  descnbed  ibe  sights  to  be  seen  in  nia 
raree-show.     According  to  all  accounts,  it  was  quite  a 
treat,  both  to  old  and  young,  to  hear  his  learned  and 
elaborate  description  of  every  subject  and  article  which  his  attractive  little 
cabinet  contained.     Pierce  Tempest,  in  his  Cries  of  London,  from  draw- 
toga  by  Marcellus  L^roon,  has  described  Old  Harry  with  his  cabinet  on 
his  back,  strolling  the  streets,  and  bawling  aloud  for  an  audience  to  tus 
thow.     Sutton  Nicholls,  the  engraver  and  printseller,  published  two  repre- 
•entations  of  him,  from  one  of  which  we  have  taken  the  above  sketch. 
Uodemeatb  the  original  are  the  following  lines : — 
Reader,  behold  ihe  EH^  of  on« 
Wrinkl'd  hj  ege.  Decrepit  and  Forlorne ; 
Then  what'i  Inaerib'd  beneath  his  picture  trace, 
Tbst  ahowa  the  Man,  the  Picture  but  hie  Fice ; 
Hia  liokling  bell  doth  you  together  call, 
To  ace  hia  Rirt-Sbow.  Spectatora  all; 
That  will  be  pleaaed  before  you  by  him  paei. 
To  pay  a  Farthing  and  look  through  hie  glaaa. 
Where  every  Object  (hat  it  doth  present. 
Will  pteaae  your  fancy,  yield  your  mind  content ! 
Objacia  aa  alrange  in  Nature  ds  in  Numberi 
Sacb  a  vaat  many  aa  will  make  you  wonder; 
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That  when  jtm  do  look  (brough  hia  glu*  rou'd  jwsu. 

Thst  by  OD«  Bmnll  sight  you  view'd  ■  wbolo  Fiir 

Of  MoDBtBTB  alranger  ihui  can  be  upren'd, 

Theie's  Nirroriii  liea  among  tha  real. 

Twelvfl  yean  logeiher  ha  has  drora  this  tnde, 

And  by  no  upaiari  yai  haa  baan  diamaid ; 

'Tia  ao  long  sinca  he  did  himaelf  betake, 

To  ihow  ibe  Louse,  (hs  Flea,  and  Spangt'd  Snake, 

Hia  MirroTATE  which  on  Raw  fleah  fed. 

He  liveiog  ahewM,  and  doea  the  Bime  now  dead; 

The  Belts  (hat  he  wben  Liveing  always  wore, 

Ue  wean  about  his  neck  u  baretofbre, 

Then  Buy  Oui  Hikri,  s(ick  bim  ap  that  he 

May  be  remembered  by  Foatariiy. 

Hia  NiFFOTATE,  referred  to  above,  was  the  body  of  a  tame  hedge-iiog 
whicii  had  been  n  special  favourite  of  Old  Harry  when  alive,  and  which 
hie  afieclion  for  it  had  caused  him  to  preserve  by  atuffing  when  it  died. 

According  to  Caulfield,  Harry  caotrived  to  malie  a  comfortable  living  by 
thus  harmlessly  amusing  the  public  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  In  th« 
lattA'  >)eriod  of  hia  life,  be  had  two  or  three  successful  rivals.  He  then 
confined  his  perambulations  to  the  vicinity  of  Moorfields,  seldom  straying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hoxton  and  Islington,  and  he  was  rarely  kaovn 
to  travel  westward  beyond  Temple-bar.  It  is  said  that  he  died  nbotf 
1710. 


I 


MASSANIELLO. 

She  history  of  the  Rerolution,  effected  hy  this  obacure  tmt 
I  remarkable  person,  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  striking  exant- 
I  pies  on  record,  of  the  sudden  and  extmordiDary  viciaai- 
I  ludes  which  frequently  occur  in  the  afikirs  of  nations,  as 
]  well  as  in  those  of  individuals. 

Thomas  Annello,  by  construction  called  Massaniello, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1623,  and  at  the  time  when  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  world,  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  lived  in  a  comer 
of  the  great  market-place  of  Naples,  and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  under  one  of  his  windows  were  fixed  the  arms  and  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth.  That  monarch  had  granted  to  the  people  of 
Naples  a  charter  of  privileges,  which  about  this  period  were  grossly 
violated.  Massaniello  was  robust,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  middle  size ; 
he  wore  linen  trousers,  a  blue  waistcoat,  and  went  barefoot,  with  a  mari> 
ner's  cap.  His  profession  was  that  of  a  dealer  in  fish,  which  be  either 
caught  himself  or  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  retailing.  The  discontents 
excited  in  the  city  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Massaniello ;  nay,  so 
altve  vraa  he  to  the  caase  of  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of 
his  profession,  he  began  to  form  a  project  for  effecting  a  reformation.  Going 
brane  one  day  violer.tly  agitated,  he  met  with  the  famous  Banditlo  Perrone, 
■od  one  of  his  companions,  as  he  passed  by  a  church  to  which,  they  had 
fled  for  rofoge.  Being  known  to  them,  they  inquired  what  ailed  him ;  on 
which  be  replied,  that  he  would  be  bound  to  be  hanged,  if  he  did  not  right 
the  city.     They  laughed  at  the  extremo  improbability  of  such  an  evetu, 
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bat  Massaniello  swore  that  if  he  had  two  or  three  of  hia  own  haiDoar  to 
join  him,  he  would  keep  his  word.  They  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  of 
assistance,  and  he  departed. 

His  resolution  was  soon  afterwards  strengthened  by  a  circumstance  in 
which  he  was  personally  interested.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  eostomSy 
having  met  his  wife  carrying  a  small  quantity  of  contraband  flour,  seized 
her,  and  carried  her  to  prison ;  nor  could  Massaniello  procure  her  release 
till  he  had  sold  the  whole  of  his  property  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
ducats  as  the  price  of  her  freedom.  He  now  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  popular  discontents,  on  account  of  the 
tax  on  fruit,  which  fell  particularly  heavy  on  the  lower  classes ;  and  accord- 
ingly  went  round  among  the  fruit-shops  in  his  quarter,  advising  the  keepers 
of  them  to  go  in  a  body  the  next  day  to  the  market,  and  tell  the  country 
fruiterers  that  they  would  buy  no  more  taxed  fruit. 

The  market-place  was  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  boys,  who 
assembled  there  to  pick  up  such  fruit  as  fell.  Massaniello  associated  with 
them,  taught  them  certain  cries  and  clamours  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
collected  such  a  number  of  them  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  that  at  first  they  amounted  to  five  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  five 
thousand.  Of  this  youthful  army,  Massaniello  acted  as  general,  providing 
each  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  with  a  small  cane.  The  shop- 
keepers complying  with  his  instructions,  a  great  tumult  took  place  the  next 
day  between  them  and  the  fruiterers.  An  officer,  named  Anacierio«  was 
sent  by  the  viceroy  to  quell  this  disturbance. 

Among  the  fruiterers  was  a  cousin  of  Massaniello,  who,  seconding  the 
views  of  the  latter,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  inflame  the  people. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  sell  his  fruit,  unless  at  a  very  low  price,  which* 
when  the  tax  was  paid,  would  be  less  than  the  prime  cost.  On  this  he  fell 
into  a  violent  rage,  and  threw  two  large  baskets  on  the  ground,  exclaiming* 
"  Qod  gives  plenty,  and  the  bad  government  a  dearth.  I  care  not  for  this 
fruit,  let  those  take  it  that  will."  The  boys  eagerly  ran  to  pick  up  and  eal 
the  fruit.  At  this  moment  Massaniello  rushed  in  among  them,  cr3ring  ontf 
'*  No  tax !  No  tax !"  Anaclerio  threatened  him  with  whipping  and  the 
galleys,  on  which  not  only  the  fruiterers  but  the  rest  of  the  people  threw 
figs,  apples,  and  other  fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  face.  Massaniello  hit 
him  on  the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged  his  regiment  of  boys  to 
follow  his  example ;  but  Anaclerio  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

The  people,  by  this  time,  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the  market-plaeSi 
loudly  exclaiming  against  the  intolerable  grievances  under  which  they 
groaned,  ^nd  protesting  their  resolution  to  submit  to  them  no  longer.  Ths 
uproar  still  increasing,  Massaniello  leaped  upon  the  highest  table  among  Ihs 
fruiterers,  and  harang;?d  the  crowd.  He  compared  himself  to  Moses*  whs 
delivered  the  Egyptians  from  the  rod  of  Pharaoh  ;  to  Peter,  who  was  a 
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fishermao  like  himself,  yet  rescued  Rome  .and  the  world  from  the  slavery 
of  Satan ;  promising  them  a  similar  deliverance  from  their  oppressors  by 
his  means,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  such  a 
glorious  cause.  By  harangues  of  this  kind,  Massaniello  wonderfully 
inflam^  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  assist  heartily  in 
his  design* 

They  commenced  their  operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  next  to  the 
toll-house  for  fruit,  both  of  which  were  burned  to  the  ground,  with  all  the 
books,  accounts,  and  goods  they  contained.  All  the  shops  were  by  this  time 
shut  up,  and  the  numbers  increasing,  many  thousands  of  people  went  in 
bodies  to  those  quarters  of  the  city  where  all  the  other  toll-houses  were 
situated.  These  they  plundered  of  all  their  books  and  writings,  great 
quantities  of  money  and  many  rich  movables,  all  of  which  were  thrown 
into  a  great  fire  of  straw,  and  burned  to  ashes  in  the  streets.  Meeting  with 
no  resistance,  the  people  became  still  bolder,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy.  First  marched  the  corps  of  Massaniello,  consisting 
of  2000  boys,  every  one  holding  up  his  cane  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth  at 
the  top,  and  with  loud  and  doleful  cries  exciting  the  compassion,  and 
entreating  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  they  not  only  demanded,  by  loud  cries,  to 
be  relieved  from  the  fruit  tax,  but  that  all  others,  and  especially  the  tax  on 
com,  should  be  suppressed.  At  length  they  entered  the  palace,  which  they 
rifled,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  guards,  whom  they  disarmed.  The 
viceroy  endeavoured  to  escape  in  his  carriage,  with  the  intention  of 
securing  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Lewis,  but  being  observed  by  the 
people,  they  stopped  the  coach,  and  surrounding  it  with  drawn  swords, 
threatened  his  life  if  he  refused  to  take  off  the  taxes.  By  means  of  fair 
promises  and  assurances  of  redress,  and  by  throwing  money  among  the 
nultitude,  which  they  were  eager  to  pick  up,  he  at  length  reached  the 
church  in  safety,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut.  The  people  then  applied 
to  the  Prince  de  Bisagnano,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  to  be  their 
advocate.  He  promised  to  obtain  what  they  desired ;  but,  finding  after 
much  labour  and  fatigue,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  their  licentious- 
or  to  quell  their  fury,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
from  the  labyrinth  of  popular  commotion. 
Finding  themselves  without  a  head,  after  the  retirement  of  the  prince, 
Bfassaniello  was  nominated  by  the  people  to  be  their  leader,  which  charge 
he  accepted.  They  appointed  Genoino,  a  priest  of  approved  knowledge, 
temper,  and  abilities,  to  attend  his  person  ;  and  for  a  companion  they  added 
the  abore-mentioned  famous  Banditto  Perrone.  By  his  spirit,  good  sense, 
and  resolution,  Massaniello  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  who  became 
willing  to  confer  solemnly  upon  him  the  supreme  command,  and  to  obey 
*iim  accordingly.     A  stage  was,  therefore,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
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market-place,  where,  clothed  in  white,  like  the  Neapolitan  mariners  of 
those  days,  he,  with  his  counsellors,  gave  public  audience,  received 
petitions,  and  pronounced  sentence  in  all  cases  both  criminal  and  civil. 

Massaniello  now  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
under  his  command,  including  a  multitude  of  women,  armed  like  so  many 
Amazons.  A  list  was  made  out  of  above  sixty  persons  who  farmed  the 
taxes,  and  had  enriched  themselves  by  oppressing  the  people,  in  order  to 
be  made  examples  to  posterity.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  their  houses 
and  goods  should  be  burned ;  and  this  was  done  with  such  regularity, 
that  no  one  was  suffered  to  carry  away  the  smallest  article.  Many,  for 
stealing  mere  trifles  from  the  flames,  were  instantly  hanged  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  viceroy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  was  meanwhile 
devising  methods  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  He  applied  to  the 
archbishop,  of  whose  attachment  to  the  government  he  was  well  assured, 
and  of  whose  paternal  care  and  affection  for  them  the  people  had  no  doaU, 
to  second  his  endeavours.  He  agreed  to  give  them  the  original  charter  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  which  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  and  likewise 
to  grant  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Furnished  with  these 
}>owers,  the  archbishop  prevailed  upon  Massaniello  to  assemble  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  people^  and  great  hopes  of  a  happy  accommodation 
were  entertained. 

While  this  negotiation  was  on  foot,  five  hundred  banditti,  all  armed  and 
on  horseback,  entered  the  city  under  pretence  that  they  came  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people,  but  in  reality,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Massaniello,  for  they  discharged  several  shots  at  him, 
some  of  which  narrowly  missed  him.  This  proceeding  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  whole  business,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  viceroy  was  con- 
cerned in  the  treachery.  The  streets  were  barricaded  and  orders  were 
issued,  that  the  aqueduct  leading  to  the  castle,  in  which  were  the  Ticeroy 
and  all  the  principal  oflicers  of  state,  should  be  cut  oflf^  and  that  no 
provisions  should  be  carried  thither,  except  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and 
herbs. 

The  viceroy  again  applied  to  the  archbishop,  charging  him  to  assure  the 
people  of  his  good  intentions,  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  design  manifested 
by  the  banditti,  and  of  his  resolution  to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment. 
The  treaty  was  renewed  and  soon  concluded,  after  which  it  was  judged 
proper  that  Massaniello  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  viceroy  in  his  palace. 
He  directed  that  all  the  windows  and  balconies  should  be  hung  with  the 
richest  silks  and  tapestries  that  could  be  procured.  He  threw  oflT  his 
mariner's  habit,  and  dressed  himself  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  fine  plome 
of  feathers  on  his  hat ;  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  charger,  with  a  drnwD 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  went  attended  by  at  least  fifty  thousand  people*       , 
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During  his  interriew  with  the  viceroy  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  he 
gare  him  surprising  proofs  of  the  ready  obedience  of  the  people ;  what- 
erer  cry  he  gave  out  was  immediately  re-echoed  by  the  crowd,  and  when 
he  pat  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  At 
length  he  ordered  them  all  to  retire,  and  they  instantly  vanished  away. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  the  stipulations  were  signed  in  the  cathedral, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  be  observed.  Massaniello,  having  now  accomplisheo 
kis  designs,  declared  his  resolution  to  return  to  his  former  occupation.  Had 
he  adhered  to  it,  he  might  justly  have  been  regaraed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  But  unfortunately  being 
either  instigated  by  his  family,  induced  by  fear,  or  allured  by  the  sweets 
of  power,  he  still  retained  his  authority,  and  what  was  worse,  he  exercised 
it  in  such  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  manner,  that  his  best  friends  began 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  It  has  been  imagined  that  something  was  infused  into 
his  drink  to  take  away  his  senses,  or  what  is  still  more  probable,  that  he 
drank  to  such  excess  as  to  deprive  himself  of  reason.  Be  the  cause,  how- 
ever, what  it  might,  his  conduct  became  singularly  outrageous.  He  gal- 
loped through  the  streets  like  a  madman,  wantonly  cutting  and  maiming' 
every  person,  without  distinction.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
instead  of  being  followed  by  the  people  as  before,  they  all  avoided  his 
presence.  Fatigued  and  exhausted  by  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  of  which  the  archbishop  immediately 
sent  information  to  the  viceroy. 

At  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  a  sudden  reaction  took  place  in  the 
public  mind,  and  a  portion  of  the  citizens  instantly  turned  it  to  the  ad^an- 
tasre  of  the  govemmlsnt.  Hastening  to  the  church,  they  entered  it,  shouting, 
**Long  live  the  King  of  Spain,  and  down  with  Massaniello!"  The  un- 
fortunate man,  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  came  out  at  once,  crying, 
•*  Are  you  looking  for  me,  my  friends?  Here  I  am."  The  only  answer 
he  received  was  the  discharge  of  four  muskets  at  him,  when  he  instantly 
fell,  and  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  "Ah,  ungrateful  traitors!"  before  he 
expired.  One  of  his  murderers  then  cut  oflT  his  head,  which  he  carried  to 
the  viceroy,  in  sight  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  populace,  assembled  in 
the  church  and  market-place.  A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  popular  favour  can  scarcely  be  produced,  for,  so  far  from  aveng 
ing  the  death  of  their  captain-general,  they  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of 
satisfaction.  Nay,  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  followers,  took  his  mutilated  corpse,  and  having 
afterwards  procured  his  head,  they  first  dragged  them  through  the  streets, 
and  then  threw  each  of  them  into  a  dififerent  ditch.  The  same  mutability  of 
disposition  was  exemplified  the  succeeding  day,  when  they  began  to  appro 
ciate  their  loss,  and  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of  their  idol.  The  mangled  relics 
of  the  unfortunate  Massaniello  were  then  carefully  sought,  and  when  found 
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were  washed  Tram  the  filth  by  which  they' were  defaced.  A  mora  sump- 
tuoua  funeral  waa  never  seen  in  Naplea  than  that  which  was  now  prepared 
for  him.  His  body  was  followed  to  the  cathedral  by  forty  thousand  peraons 
of  all  ranks.  The  Spanish  ensigns  were  lowered  ss  it  passed,  and  the 
viceroy  sent  out  numerous  attendants  with  torches  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  commotion  began  7th  of  July,  1647>  and  tenutnated  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month.  Massaniello  thus  ruled  only  nine  days,  but 
perhaps  with  more  unlimited  power  than  was  erer  enjoyed  by  any  sove-. 
teign. 


JOHN   GALB. 


k.  H16  person  waa  long  familiar  to  the  public  in  tha  metn^ 
1  polii,  under  the  title  of  Dumb  Jack.  He  seems  to  hare 
y  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  some  peculiarities  of  lock  and 
mer,  being  quite  destitute  of  lueutal  powers,  and  accord- 
to  the  Reverend  Mark  Noble,  little  better  than  an  idiot. 
CaulGeld,  however,  appreciates  iiiin  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
describes  fiin)  as  rather  a  felicitous  character,  enjoying  life  aAer  a  manner 
of  his  own,  with  peculiar  zest.  One  of  his  chief  enjoyments  was  to  be 
present  at  public  executions  ;  hence  he  waa  a  constant  attendant  on  occa- 
aions  of  that  kind  at  Tyburn,  and  uniformly  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
culprit  from  the  jail  to  the  gallows,  "riding,"  as  Caulfield  saya,  "on  the 
copse  of  the  cart,  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  perfect  decorum  the  whole 
way,  seemingly  quite  unmoved  at  (he  passing  scene."  The  same  writer 
Rates,  *'that  he  always  wore  hia  hat  in  a  particular  direction,  as  in  the 
above  sketch ;  so  much  on  one  side  as  hardly  to  keep  its  place  on  his 
head ;  that  he  was  seldom  seen  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  and  that  al« 
and  tobacco  were  his  two  grand  animal  gratiH cations."  Although  uncouth 
in  his  physiogDomy  and  manner,  he  was  a  general  favourite  with  the  mo- 
bility. He  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  tha  Third,  and  earned  a  LreEt- 
hood  chiefly  in  the  employment  of  the  butchers  of  Claie-markst. 


COBNELIUS   CATON. 

HIS  little  man  acquired  great  notoriety  as 
'  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Ricbtnond,  in 
;  Surrey,inconBequei)ceoriu8wit.pleanBU]ri 
'  and  singular  appearance.  His  house,  callad 
,-  the  "White  Lion,"  was  for  many  years  tin 
best  Trequented  in  Richmond,  attd  became, 
'  while  kept  by  bim,  a  faTourite  nsort  of  the 
Londoners,  who  were  attracted  to  it  by  tha 
facetioaa  qualities  and  peculiar  humour  of 
its  landlord.  Caton,  however,  was  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally  a  rara  avU  in 
terra.  His  person  was  of  the  moat  grotesque  appearance,  and  so  diminu- 
tive was  he  in  stature,  that  he  might  have  made  a  fortune  by  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  dwarf.  When  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  public  character, 
Beckham,  the  engraver,  speculated  on  his  portrait,  of  which  the  above 
sketch  is  a  copy,  and  it  had  a  prodigious  sale.  As  may  easily  be  coa- 
ceived,  it  also  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  little  man's  customer*, 
for  many  a  one  made  a  journey  from  London  to  Richmond,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  see  the  landlord  of  the  White  Lion.  According  to  Caulfield, 
the  riae  of  Caton  was  progressive,  since  he  did  not  come  into  public  notic« 
until  he  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  pot-boy,  helper  in  th« 
stables,  and  waiter  at  a  country  inn,  where  he  prudently  laid  up  a  littl« 
hoard,  which  enabled  him  to  speculate  on  the  house  at  Richmond,  in  which 
he  became  alike  successful  and  celebrated.  His  death  happened  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 


PATIE   BIRNIE, 

A  TAlfOUS  FIDDLER   OF  KINOHOBV, 

^HIS  clerer  scraper  of  cBtgutwaa  &  character  of  aa  tmaH 
note  in  hit  day,  being  both  a  humorist  and  a  wag,  and 
the  best  musician  of  the  district  in  which  he  iired. 
With  these  qnalitiee.  be  was  nnifonnljr  the  life  and  wul 
iverj  kirn  and  wedding  that  look  place  for  years  in 
:  and  around  Kinghorn,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Patie  wore  a  bushy  beard,  which  at  that  time 
was  unusual,  and  this  gave  him  additional  notoriety.  Accordingly,  his 
portrait  was  published,  and  aa  if  to  put  the  top-stone  to  his  fame,  Allan 
Ramsay  immortalized  htm  in  the  following  verses:— 


InH 


Han 

>r«  engir 

Le  in  rhyn, 

6  ■hall  ring, 

Wh>  lUy  ihe  Slick  out 

o'erth..lriiig 

Wi'i 

lie  nn  art ; 

Wh. 

ungtu 

■weelly  t. 

0  ih.  firing. 

And. 

rais'd  the  he-ri. 

Kinghom  may  rue  the  wufou  day 
Thai  tighled  Patie  to  his  claf, 
Wha  gart  the  htntij  billiM  Kaj, 

And  spend  their  caih. 
To  tat  hU  anain,  to  htar  him  play, 

And  gab  aae  gaah. 

WIuD  alrangeri  landsd,  wow  lae  ihiai 
Fnffin  and  peghin,  he  wad  gang, 
And  crave  their  pardon  thai  aae  laiig 

He'd  b«en  a-coming; 
S711B  hia  bread-winner  out  ha'd  bang, 

And  fa'  10  bamming. 
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Your  hononr'B  fiither,  dead  and  gana, 
For  him  he  first  wad  mak'  hia  mane* 
Bat  soon  his  &ce  could  mak'  yo  fiuii» 

When  he  did  sough, 
"  Oh  wiltu,  wiltu  do*t  again !" 

And  grainM  and  leugh. 

This  sang  he  made  frae  his  ain  head. 

And  eke  *'  The  auld  man's  mare  she's  dead, 

"  The'  peets  and  turfs  and  a's  to  lead  :*' 

O  fye  upon  her ! 
A  bonny  auld  thing  this  indeed, 

An't  like  your  honour. 

flow  first  he  practis'd  ye  shall  hear  :— 

The  ham-pan  of  an  umquhile  mare 

He  strung,  and  strak  sounds  saft  and  clear 

Out  o'  the  pow, 
Which  fir'd  his  saul,  and  gart  his  ear, 

With  gladness  glow. 

8ae  some  auld-gabbet  poets  tell 
Jove's  nunble  son  and  leckie  snel 
Made  the  first  fiddle  of  a  shell, 

On  which  Apollo 
With  meikle  pleasure  play'd  himsel' 

Baith  jig  and  solo. 

O  Johnny  Stocks,  what's  come  o'  thee ! 
Fm  sure  thou' It  break  thy  heart  and  die; 
Thy  Birnie  gane,  thou'It  nerer  be 

Nor  blithe,  nor  able 
To  shake  thy  short  houghs  merrily 

Upon  a  table. 

How  pleasant  was't  to  see  thee  driddle, 
And  dance  sae  finely  to  his  fiddle. 
With  nose  forgainst  a  lass's  middle, 

And  briskly  brag, 
With  cutty  steps  to  ding  their  striddle, 
And  gar  them  fag. 

,  He  catch'd  a  crishy  webster  loun 
At  runkling  o'  his  deary's  gown, 
And  wi'  a  rung  came  o'er  his  crown. 

For  being  there ; 
But  starker  Thrums  got  Fatie  down, 
And  knoost  him  sair. 

Wae  worth  the  dog  I^-he  maist  had  fell'd  him 
ReTengefu'  Pate  aft  green*  d  to  geld  hhn, 
He  aw'd  amends,  and  that  he  tell'd  hfan. 

And  bann'd  to  do't ; 
He  took  the  tid,  and  fidrly  sellM  him 

For  a  recruit. 
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Pate  was  a  carle  o*  canny  senae 
And  wanted  ne*er  a  right  bein  apenoe, 
And  laid  np  dollars  in  defence 

'Gainst  eild  and  gut ; 
Well  judging  gear  in  future  tense 

Could  stand  for  wit. 

Tet  prudent  fouk  may  tak*  the  pet : 
Anas  thrawart  porter  wad  na  let 
Him  in  while  latter  meat  was  hett, 

He  gaw'd  fou  sair, 
Flang  in  his  fiddle  o*er  the  yett, 
Whilk  ne'er  did  mair. 

Bat  profit  may  arise  firae  loss, 
Sae  Pate  got  comfort  by  his  cross  t 
Soon  as  he  wan  within  the  close, 

He  densely  drew  in 
Bfair  gear  firae  ilka  gentle  goes 

Than  bought  a  new  ane. 

When  lying  bed-fast  sick  and  sair, 
To  parish  priest  he  promis'd  fair. 
He  ne'er  wad  drink  fou  ony  mairt 

Put  hale  and  tight, 
He  proT'd  the  auld  man  to  a  hair, 

Strute  ilka  night. 

The  haly  dad  with  care  essays 
To  wile  him  fiae  his  wanton  ways, 
And  tell'd  him  of  his  promise  twice ; 

Fate  answered  clever, 
**  Wha  tents  what  people  raving  says 

When  in  a  fever  ?*' 

At  Both  well  Brig  he  gaed  to  fight ; 

But  being  wise  as  he  was  wight. 

He  thought  it  shaw'd  a  saul  but  slight, 

Daftly  to  stand, 
And  let  gunpowder  wrang  his  sight, 

Or  fiddle  hand. 

Right  pawkily  he  left  the  plain, 
Nor  o'er  his  shoulder  look'd  again. 
But  scour'd  o'er  moss  and  moor  amain. 

To  Reiky  straight, 
And  tald  how  mony  Whigs  were  slain. 

Before  they  faught. 

Sae  I'tc  lamented  Patie's  end ; 

But  lest  your  grief  o'er  far  extend. 

Come  dight  ye'r  cheeks,  ye'r  brows  onbond. 

And  lift  ye'r  head, 
For  to  a'  Briton  be  it  ken'd, 

He  is  not  dead. 
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Bimie,  accordiDg  to  all  sccoants,  wsb  quite  an  original.  Besides  bit 
mueical  talents,  he  possessed  the  knack  of  making  tolerable  verses ;  and 
some  humorous  songs  of  that  period  are  ascribed  to  him.  Johnny  Stocks, 
who  is  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  poem  by  Bamsay,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Fiddler's  satellites)  who  generally  attended  him  at  kirns  and 
weddings  as  a  professed  dancer.  He  was  a  man  of  very  small  stature,  but 
remarkably  broad,  as  his  description  in  the  poem  indicates.  According  to 
Ramsay,  the  humour  of  Bimie  was  not  the  least  of  his  recommendations  to 
public  patronage.  His  looks  and  gestures  were  irresistibly  comical,  and 
his  performances  of^en  consisted  of  recitation  and  singing,  as  well  as  music, 
his  beard  greatly  assisting  bis  powers  of  grimace.  The  stanza  which 
describes  him  as  taking  the  pet  on  one  occasion,  and  having  "  flung  his 
fiddle  ower  the  yett,"  is  founded  on  a  real  incident,  which  occurred  ia  one 
of  his  pe re gri nations.  The  Duke  of  Bothes  was  giving  an  entertainmenL 
Bimie  hied  himself  to  his  grace's  seat  on  the  occasion,  but  being  refused 
admission  by  the  servants,  he  did  what  the  poet  states,  either  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  or  from  a  shrewd  anticipation  of  the  consequence  which  actually 
followed.  The  destruction  of  his  fiddle  procured  him  a  handsome  recom- 
pense from  the  lords  and  ladies  at  the  fesat.  He  is  described  in  ths  poea 
as  having  been  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge;  but  he  seerosi  lik* 
FaUiaff,  to  have  considered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  acooid* 
ingly  saved  his  bacon  by  taking  to  his  heels.  Ramsay,  in  a  note,  rafen  to 
the  kitlU  poitUt  of  faith  for  which  the  battle  was  fought ;  but  candidly 
says,  that  he  could  not  safely  assert  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  religion 
that  Bimie  went  to  the  field.  From  these  and  a  few  other  features  of  bis 
character,  described  by  contemporaries,  this  facetious  local  minstrel  appears 
to  have  merited  all  the  notoriety  he  acquired,  and  to  have  been  in  reality 

The  bmoiu  fiddler  of  Einghom, 
Wha  girl  iho  Tolk  guflaw  and  gim  ay. 

Aft  (ill  lbs  cock  proclaimed  the  mom. 
Though  biilh  his  weeds  and  mirth  were  puny. 

Tho  word  piiny  in  this  last  line  signifies,  when  speaking  of  stnfis  wronght 
m  the  loom,  unequal  in  texture,  or  made  of  yam  of  different  colonis,  psrt 
eosrse  and  part  fine. 


JOHN   LAW. 

|HIS  celebrated  fioBncial  projectoT  was  a  bold  speculator  in 
political  economy,  when  ihat  science  was  yet  in  its  infency. 
His  father  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 


I  bom  in  April,  1071.    He 
I  made  considerable  progress 
I  favourite   study  was    financ 
praeperity.     Having  visited  London  in  161 
meats  procured  him  a  ready  admission  int 
IB  elegant  person  and  an  easy  addr' 
^ir,  and  his  gallantries  ac<iuiied  hi 
^e.    One  of  his  iutrigues  hi 
Wiljoo,  a  duel  took  place,  and 


ived  a  liberal  education,  and 

I    polite   literature  ;   but  his 

as  connected   with   national 

in  1604,  his  talents  and  accomplish- 

m  into  the  first  circles.     Possessing 

I,  he  also  became  a  favourite  with  the 

considerable  notoriety  in  fashionable 

:g  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Mr. 

iw  killed  bis  antagonist.     He  was  imme- 


diately committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  but  contrived  to  make  his 
ocape,  and  retired  to  the  Continent.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
lioc,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1700,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
pnblijhing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  Constituting  a 
Council  of  Trade."  This  brochure  was  favourably  received,  and  procured 
Un  the  patronage  of  several  noblemen,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
indaced,  in  1708,  to  publish  another  plan^or  removing  the  difficulties  the 
Bsiioa  then  laboured  under,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 
iMoiTency  of  the  bank.  This  proposal  being  made  at  a  lime  when  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  extremely  dispirited,  and  their  commerce  severely 
iBJored  by  the  failure  of  the  Darien  expedition,  many  thought  favourably  of 
i^ud  not  a  few  were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  it  would  go  far  to 
Kmedy  every  existing  evil.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  fuunded  upon 
As  DOtidi,  which  was  long   prevalent  among   speculative  men,  that   ss 
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current  money  is  the  representative  of  lands  and  goods*  there  may  be  at  any 
time  circulating  money  in  a  country  equal  to  the  whole  price  of  all  the 
lands  and  goods  belonging  to  the  nation  ;  the  money  and  the  property  being 
regarded  as  the  representatives  and  counterparts  of  each  other.  It  was 
likewise  supposed  that  this  money  might  safely  be  made  to  consist  of  paper 
or  promissory  notes ;  and  thus  it  was  thought  that,  by  issuing  abundance 
of  notes  on  the  security  of  lands  and  goods,  money  might  be  made  to  abound 
in  s^ch  an  enormous  degree,  that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  equal,  in 
their  activity  and  commercial  enterprises,  the  wealthy  states  of  England  and 
Holland.  Now  that  farther  experience  has  instructed  mankind  better  upon 
this  subject,  it  seems  strange  that  so  obvious  a  fact  should  have  been  over- 
looked, as  that  money  only  represents  goods  or  lands  which  are  brought  to 
market ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  a  guinea  may  pass  through  ten 
different  hands,  or  may  become  the  means  of  buying  and  selling  ten  times 
its  own  value  m  goods.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  guinea  may  repre- 
sent  property  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  its  own  worth. 
Law's  project  for  the  exaltation  of  Scotland  consisted  of  constituting  a 
council  of  trade,  under  the  control  of  parliament,  with  power  to  issue  notes, 
which  were  to  be  circulated  in  three  ways  :  1st,  By  purchasing  lands,  and 
paying  the  price  in  these  notes ;  2dly,  By  purchasing  lands  at  a  full  price, 
to  be  paid  in  these  notes  ;  but  with  a  power  of  redemption  for  a  certam 
time  in  favour  of  the  seller;  and,  lastly.  By  lending  money  to  proprieton 
of  land  at  ordinary  interest,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their 
land.  It  was  alleged  that  the  security  of  the  notes  would  be  undoubted, 
being  thus  uniformly  fixed  upon  land ;  and  that  they  would  be  preferred  to 
gold  and  silver.  And  it  was  proposed  to  declare  them  a  legal  tender  of 
payment,  or  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  them  in  all  transactions. 

The  Scottish  nation  have  usually  been  extremely  fond  of  novelties,  and 
ready  to  run  eagerly  into  them.  On  this  occasion,  however,  a  majority  of 
the  parliament  resolved  that  it  was  improper  to  oblige  the  public  to  recem 
paper  money  of  any  sort.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  considered  as 
extremely  practicable ;  but  an  apprehension  was  entertained  that,  by  means 
of  Law's  scheme,  government  would  become  the  creditor,  and  thereby  the 
master  of  every  proprietor  of  land  in  the  nation. 

Law,  thus  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  hia  scheme  h 
his  own  country,  next  visited  the  principal  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
His  personal  address,  and  his  uncommon  skill  and  success  as  a  gamestei^ 
procured  him  countenance  and  support  in  all  countries.  He  settled  at  kit 
in  Paris,  and  was  there  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
guardian  of  Louis  XV.  The  expensive  wars  by  which  the  amUtkn  of 
Louis  XIV.  exhausted  France,  had  brought  the  national  finances  into  sock 
a  state  of  embarrassment,  that  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  goremmsttl 
seemed  inevitable.     Law  stood  forward  at  this  critical  juncture  with  his 
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pfojects  for  creating  paper  moneyt  in  which  he  alleged  that  no  nation  could 
tnfficiently  abcund.     With  a  people  much  more  volatile  than  the  Scots,  his 
projects  were  received  with  boundless  avidity ;  and  he  speedily  rose  to  be 
eamptroUer-gtneral  of  the  finances  of  France.    He  created,  what  had  not 
been  permitted  in  Scotland,  a  royal  bank,  and  united  with  it  the  plan  of  a 
eompany  for  colonizing  Louisiana ;  the  access  to  which  territory  being  by 
the  river  Mississippi,  gave  to  his  project  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  scheme* 
This  project  went  so  &r  as  to  vest  the  whole  privileges,  effects,  and  pos- 
sessions of  all  the  foreigrn  companies,  the  great  farms,  the  profits  of  the 
mint,  the  general  receipt  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  management  and 
property  of  the  bank,  in  one  great  company,  who  thus  having  in  their  hands 
all  the  trade,  taxes,  and  royal  revenues,  might  be  enabled  to  multiply  the 
notes  of  the  bank  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  doubling  or  even  trebling  at 
will  the  circulating  cash  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  the  vast  extent  of  their 
funds,  possessed  of  a  power  to  carry  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  culture  of 
the  colonies,  to  a  height  altogether  impracticable  by  other  means.     This 
monstrous  attempt  at  monopoly  was  so  specious  in  detail  that  it  was  hailed 
with  universal  applause.    Thousands  embarked  in  it  with  enthusiasm.    The 
weiion$9  or  shares,  were  greedily  bought  up ;  and  such  was  the  rage  for  spe- 
eaktioQ,  that  even  the  unimproved  parts  of  the  new  colony  were  actually 
wM  for  30,000  livres  the  square  league !     But  the  delusion  did  not  stop 
here.     In  consequence  of  the  company  promising  an  annual  dividend  of 
)0O  livres  per  share,  the  price  of  actions  rose  from  550  to  5000  livres,  and 
the  mania  for  purchasing  their  stock  spread  over  the  nation  like  wild-fire. 
Every  class,  clergy  and  laity,  peers  and  plebeians,  statesmen  and  princes, 
nay,  even  ladies,  who  had  or  could  produce  money  for  that  purpose,  turned 
stock-jobbers,  outbidding  each  other  with  such  avidity,  that  in  November, 
1719,  after  some  fluctuations,  the  price  of  actions  rose  to  above  10,000 
firres,  or  more  than  sixty  times  the  sum  for  which  they  were  originally 
•old ! ! !     The  bubble,  however,  soon  burst.     As  no  provision  was  made  for 
preserving  the  credit  of  the  paper  money,  by  giving  specie  in  exchange  for 
it  on  demand,  it  soon  sunk  in  value ;  and  along  with  it  the  shares  of  the 
Louisiana  company.     The  4)ank  and  the  company  became  at  once  insolvent, 
tnd  along  with  them  the  government  itself.     Law  was  under  the  necessity 
of  flying  from  the  kingdom  to  escape  the  fury  of  a  people  who  had  recently 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  adoration.     He  ultimately  retired  to  Venice ; 
where,  in  the  year  1729,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  died  is  ob- 
Kority  and  indigence.     His  property,  however,  in  the  parish  of  Cramond 
(Lauriston)  still  belongs  to  his  family,  who  from  his  time  have  been  settled 
in  France.     It  is  in  the  memory  of  every  one,  that  the  ratification  of  the 
ihnrt-lived  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  was  brought  to  London  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  citizen 
Lauriston.  the  owner  of  the  mansion  of  that  name. 


WHITTINGTON, 

FAHOnS    LORD    MATOB    OF    LOITDOH. 

T  CBnnot  be  doubted  that  many  fabulooa  circumstuiGefl 
'  have  crept  into  the  early  history  of  thig  remarkable  eW 
racier.  As  do  authentic  account  of  his  Ufe  i>  extant, 
and  it  la  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  aaceitiio 
the  truth  of  many  particulars  recorded  tjf  him,  we  nx9 
obliged  to  follow  the  popular  tradition,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  to  decide  what  be  ought  to  b»- 
lieve  and  what  to  reject. 

Richard  Whiltington  was  born  in  Shropshire,  which  he  lefi  at  an  early 
age,  about  the  year  1368,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  way  hs 
chiefly  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons,  and  on  hts  arrival 
in  London,  he  made  an  application  to  the  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John'si 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  kindly  relieved ;  and  being  handy  and  willii^, 
was  soon  put  into  an  inferior  post  in  the  house.  How  long  he  nmainad 
here,  is  uncertain ;  but  to  this  charitable  foundation  he  was  certain^ 
indebted  for  his  first  support  in  London.  Hft  next  reception  was  in  tha 
&mily  of  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  a  rich  merchant,  whose  house  was  in  tha  MiM^ 
ries,  near  the  Tower.  Here  he  undoubtedly  acted  as  under  sculUoa,  for 
his  keep  only. 

h  this  situation  he  met  with  many  crosses  and  difficakies ;  for  the  aer 
vania  made  sport  of  him ;  and  particularly  the  cook,  who  was  of  a  moroas 
temper,  used  him  very  ill,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  sturdy  arm  laid  tlw 
ladle  across  bis  shoulders;  so  that  to  keep  in  the  family,  he  had  niaaj  m 
mortification  to  endure;  but  his  patience  carried  it  oflT,  and  at  last  he  gnw 
used  to  her  choleric  disposition. 
This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  under  which  he  laboured,  tn  Ijing  b 
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a  place  for  a  long  time  unfrequented,  such  abundance  of  rats  and  mice  had 
bred  there,  that  they  were  almost  ready  at  times  to  dispute  the  possession 
with  him,  and  full  as  troublesome  by  night  as  the  cook  was  by  day,  so  thai 
he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  his  condition  or  how  to  mend  it.  After  many 
disquieting  thoughts,  he  at  last  comforted  himself  with  the  hopes  that  the 
cook  might  soon  marry,  or  die,  or  quit  her  service ;  and  as  for  the  rats  and 
mice,  a  cat  would  be  an  eflfectual  remedy  against  them. 

Soon  after  a  merchant  came  to  dinner,  and  it  raining  exceedingly,  he 
stayed  all  night.  The  next  morning,  Whittington  having  cleaned  his  shoes, 
this  gentleman  gave  him  a  penny.  Going  along  the  streets  on  an  errand, 
he  saw  a  woman  with  a  cat  under  her  arm,  and  desired  to  know  the  price 
of  her:  the  woman  praised  her  for  a  good  mouser,  and  told  him  sixpence ; 
hot  he  declaring  that  a  penny  was  all  his  stock,  she  let  him  have  her.  He 
took  the  cat  home,  and  kept  her  in  a  box  all  day,  lest  the  cook  should  kill 
her  if  she  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  at  night  he  set  her  to  work  for  her 
living.  Puss  delivered  him  from  one  plague;  but  the  other  remained, 
toough  not  for  many  years. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  worthy  merchant,  Mr.  Hugh  Fitz warren,  that 
God  might  give  him  a  greater  blessing  for  his  endeavours,  to  call  all 
his  servants  together  when  he  sent  out  a  ship,  and  cause  every  one  to  ven- 
ture something  in  it,  to  try  their  fortunes.     Just  at  this  juncture  he  had  a 
ship  ready  to  sail,  and  all  but  Whittington  appeared,  and  brought  things 
according  to  their  abilities;  but  his  young  mistress  being  present,  and  sup* 
posing  that  poverty  made  him  decline  coming,  she  ordered  him  to  be  called, 
OD  which  he  made  several  excuses.     Being,  however,  constrained  to  come, 
he  said  he  hoped  they  would  not  jeer  a  poor  simpleton  for  being  in  expecta- 
tion of  turning  merchant,  since  all  that  he  could  lay  claim  to  as  his  own 
was  but  a  poor  cat,  which  he  had  bought  for  one  penny,  and  which  had 
much  befriended  him  in  keeping  the  rats  and  mice  from  him.     On  this  the 
young  lady  ofiered  to  lay  something  down  for  him,  but  her  father  told  her 
that  according  to  the  custom,  what  he  ventured  must  be  his  own.     He  then 
ordered  him  to  bring  his  cat,  which  he  did,  but  with  great  reluctance,  and 
with  tears  delivered  her  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Unicorn,  which 
had  fallen  down  to  Blackwall,  in  order  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

No  sooner  had  this  vessel  arrived  at  Algiers  than  the  intelligence  reached 

the  Dey,  who  immediately  ordered  the  captain  and  officers  to  wait  upon 

him  with  presents ;  for  then,  as  well  as  now,  nothing  could  be  done  without 

a  bribe.     After  this  first  ceremony  was  over,  trade  went  briskly  on,  at  the 

coDclnsion  of  which  his  Moorish  majesty  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  which 

vas  served  upon  carpets,  interwoven  with  gold.     This  feast  was  no  sooner 

aerved  up  than  the  scent  of  the  various  dishes  brought  together  a  number 

tf  rats  who  unmercifully  fell  on  all  that  came  in  their  way. 

These  audacious  and  destructive  vermin  did  not  show  any  symptoms  of 
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fear  upon  the  approach  of  the  company,  but  on  the  contrary,  kept  to  it  as 
if  they  only  were  invited.  This  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  captain 
and  his  people,  who,  interrogating  the  Algerines,  were  informed  that  a 
▼ery  great  price  would  be  given  by  the  Dey,  for  a  riddance  of  "thoee 
vermin,  which  were  grown  so  numerous  and  offensive,  that  not  only  his 
table,  but  his  private  apartments  and  bed,  were  so  infested,  that  he  was 
forced  to  be  constantly  watched  for  fear  of  being  devoured. 

This  information  put  the  English  immediately  in  mind  of  poor  Dick 
Whittington's  cat,  which  had  done  them  great  service  on  the  passage :  and 
wishing  to  serve  the  youth,  thought  this  the  best  time  to  come  forward  with 
the  b'ttle  industrious  animal.  Accordingly  she  was  brought  the  next  day, 
when  her  presence  suddenly  kept  off  most  of  the  vermin ;  a  few  only  of 
the  boldest  daring  to  venture  forward,  she  dispatched  them  with  wonderful 
celerity.  This  pleased  his  Highness  so  much,  that  he  immediately  made 
Tery  advantageous  proposals  to  the  factor  of  the  ship  for  the  possession  <^ 
this  surprising  and  useful  animal.  At  first  the  crew  seemed  very  reluctant 
to  part  with  her ;  but  his  liberality  soon  overcame  every  objection ;  and 
her  purchase  amounted,  in  various  commodities,  to  a  very  -large  sum. 
During  the  time  the  English  remained  here,  her  industry  in  destroying 
those  vermin  so  completely  pleased  the  Moorish  chief,  that  on  their  depar- 
ture he  again  loaded  them  with  rich  presents. 

The  cook,  who  little  thought  how  advantageous  Whittington's  cat  would 
prove,  incessantly  persecuted  the  youth  on  account  of  his  penury,  so  that 
he  grew  weary  of  enduring  it,  and  resolved  rather  to  try  his  fortune  again 
in  the  wide  world,  than  lead  such  a  disagreeable  life.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  early  on  Allhallows  morning,  resolving  to  go  into  the  country,  and  get 
into  a -more  agreeable  service. 

As  he  went  over  Finsbury  Moor,  since  called  Moorfields,  his  mind  began 

to  fail ;  he  hesitated,  and  halted  several  times  :  he  grew  pensive,  and  his 

resolution  left  him.     In  this  solitary  manner  he  wandered  on  till  he 

reached  Holloway,  where  he  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone,  which  ia  still 

called  Whittington*s  stone.     Here  he  began  to  ruminate  upon  his  ill-iuckt 

and  in  the  depth  of  his  meditation,  he  suddenly  heard  Bow  bells  begin  to 

ring.    This  attracted  his  attention ;  and  as  he  listened,  he  fancied  they 

called  him  back  again  to  his  master.     The  more  he  hearkened,  the  more 

he  became  confirmed  in  this  notion,  conceiving  that  the  bells 

the  following  distich  :— 

"  Return  again  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.*' 

This  proved  a  happy  thought  for  him ;  and  it  made  so  great  an  impi 
on  his  fancy,  that  finding  it  early,  and  thinking  he  might  get  back  befim  I 
the  family  were  stirring,  he  instantly  returned  and  entered  unperoeiTodt  It  ^ 
pursue  his  usual  daily  drudgery. 
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Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  success  of 
the  voyage.  When  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented  to  the  merchant,  the 
principal  part  was  found  to  belong  to  Whittington,  among  which  was  a 
cabinet  of  rich  jewels,  the  last  present  of  the  Dey.  This  was  the  first 
thing  brought  to  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  house,  it  being  deemed  too  valuable  to 
remain  on  board.  When  the  servants'  goods  for  their  ventures  were  all 
brought  up  to  be  divided,  Whittington's  portion  was  too  bulky  to  be  un- 
packed before  them;  but  the  pearls  and  jewels  alone  were  estimated  at 
several  thousand  pounds. 

This  story,  however  improbable,  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  another  country,  for  in  a  description  of  Guinea,  published  in  1065,  it  is 
recorded  how  Alphonso,  a  Portuguese,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  being  presented  by  the  king  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a  cat 
to  kill  their  mice,  and  an  ointment  to  kill  their  flies ;  this  he  improved  within 
five  years  to  six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and  returning  to  Portugal 
after  fifteen  years'  traffic,  became,  not  like  Whittington  the  second,  but  the 
third  man  in  the  kingdom. 

The  humihty  of  Whittington's  mind  prevented  him  from  displaying  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance,  petulance,  or  superciliousness,  on  this  sudden 
change  of  his  fortune.  At  first  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  the  scullery,  but  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  who,  it  would  appear,  took  him 
into  partnership,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  promoting  his  interest,  intro- 
ducing him  at  court  and  to  the  principal  characters  in  the  city. 

In  this  new  career  Whittington's  success  must  have  been  truly  extra- 
ordinary, for  we  find  that  in  a  few  years,  King  Edward  III.,  being  at  war 
with  France,  and  soliciting  of  his  subjects  a  subsidy  to  carry  it  on,  Whit- 
tington paid  towards  the  contribution  offered  by  the  city  of  London,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  astonishing  sum  in  those  days,  for  an  indi- 
vidual's  share,  when  it  is  considered  that  history  has  almost  left  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  remuneration  expected.  Be  that  as  it  may,  history  places  it 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  a.  d.  1372.  The  success  did 
not  answer  his  great  expectations,  for  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary 
winds,  and  he  was  forced  to  disband  his  soldiers. 

What  contributed  much  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Whittington,  was  the 
absence  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  withdrew  themselves  from  London, 
tm  account  of  the  oppressions  of  the  king,  which  became  excessive  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  for  continual  draughts  to  support  his  ambition 
in  France.  These,  and  the  Jews  abroad,  conducted  at  that  time  the  whole 
financial  commerce  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  Mr.  Whittington,  upon 
their  departure,  came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  it. 

In  the  fifty-second  year  of  Edward's  reign,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
{noted  the  king  a  poll-tax  of  fourpence  a  head,  for  r  very  man  and  woman 
pusing  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  beggars  excepted.    The  king  demanding 
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of  the  city  of  London  to  adyance  him  £4000  upon  this  poll,  and  the  mayors 
Adam  Staple,  proving  backward  in  complying,  he  was  by  the  king  turned 
out  of  that  office,  and  Sir  Richard  Whittington  put  into  his  place,  to  finish 
the  year ;  and  this  is  the  first  mention  of  his  being  knighted,  and  of  his 
great  importance  in  the  city  at  that  time,  being  only  about  ten  years  afier 
his  first  coming  thither. 

According  to  Stow,  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  a  great  dealer  in  wool* 
leather,  cloth,  and  pearls,  which  were  universally  worn  at  that  time  by  the 
ladies.  In  1377,  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  the  II.,  he  was  called  by 
summons  to  the  parliament  that  met  at  London. 

In  1395,  the  eighteenth  of  this  king's  reign,  Edmund,  Duke  of  York* 
the  king's  uncle,  held  a  parliament  at  London,  the  king  being  absent  in 
Ireland,  and  relating  to  the  citizens  the  great  straits  the  king  was  reduced 
to  in  Ireland,  they  granted  him  a  tenth  upon  their  personal  estates ;  first 
protesting  that  they  were  not  in  rigour  of  right  obliged  to  do  it,  but  that 
they  did  it  out  of  afiection.  The  mission  to  this  parliament,  we  are  parti- 
cularly informed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  from  Leland's  papers,  was  managed 
by  the  uprightness  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  It  also  appears  from  the 
parliamentary  rolls,  that  the  citizens  only  granted  this  for  four  years,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  wars ;  that  the  king  should 
t>e  advised  by  his  council ;  and  that  the  wars  ceasing  before  the  time  ex- 
pired, payment  might  terminate. 

Thus  he  grew  in  riches  and  fame  the  most  considerable  of  the  citizeos* 
greatly  beloved  by  all,  especially  the  poor,  several  hundreds  of  whom  he 
publicly  or  secretly  assisted  or  supplied. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  he  married  his  master's  daughter.  Miss  Fitz- 
warren.  According  to  the  pretorian  banner,  once  existing  in  Guildhall,  but 
destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  city  archives,  Whittington  served 
his  first  mayoralty  in'  1397.  He  was  noit  near  forty  years  of  age,  and  was 
chosen  into  the  office  by  his  fellow  citizens,  whose  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, after  having  once  before  filled  the  office,  when  put  in  by  King  Edward* 
is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  good,  loyal,  and  patriotic  man. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  went  from  the  city  to  the  Tower  to  King 
Richard  11. ,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  relinquish  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  was  upon  that  constituted  one  of  the  king's  proxies  to  declare 
his  renunciation.  According  to  Stow  and  Collier,  he  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  IV.  when  he  took  the  oath  of  homage  and  allegiance  to 
him.  He  assisted  at  the  great  council  which  that  king  soon  after  summoned, 
to  demand  aid  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  against  his  enemies,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  preparing  to  invade  England ; 
in  which  council  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  barons  and  clergy* 
unanimously  granted  the  king  a  tenth  to  support  him  in  the  war  which 
was  undertaken  by  Charles  IX.  of  France  to  restore  his  father-in-laWt 
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Richard  IL,  who  was  yet  alive.  Whittiagton*8  name  stands  second,  Scroop, 
Archbishop  of  York,  being  first,  of  those  privy  councillors  who  were  com* 
missioned  to  treat  on  the  king's  part,  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
about  the  exchange  of  castles  and  lands.  But  the  designs  of  Whittington 
and  the  city  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Richard. 

Whittington's  second  mayoralty  occurred  in  1406.  His  third  and  last 
aerrice  of  mayor,  happened  in  1419,  in  Henry  lY.'s  time,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  behayed  with  his  usual  prudence.  Though  age  had  now  taken 
off  much  of  his  activity,  yet  he  was  the  most  vigilant  magistrate  of  his 
time.  Soon  after  Henry's  conquest  of  France,  Sir  Richard  entertained  him 
and  his  queen  at  Quildhall,  in  such  grand  style,  that  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
"Never  prince  had  such  a  subject ;"  and  conferred  upon  some  of  the  alder- 
men the  honour  of  knighthood. 

At  this  entertainment  the  king  particularly  praised  the  fire,  which  was 
made  of  choice  wood,  mixed  with  mace,  cloves,  and  all  other  spices ;  on 
which  Sir  Richard  said,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  one  still  more  agree- 
able to  his  majesty,  and  immediately  tore,  and  threw  into  the  fire,  the  king's 
bond  for  10,000  marks,  due  to  the  company  of  mercers ;  12,500  to  the 
chamber  of  London ;  12,000  to  the  grocers ;  to  the  staplers,  goldsmiths, 
haberdashers,  vintners,  brewers,  and  bakers,  3000  marks  each.  "  All  these,'* 
•aid  Sir  Richard,  "with  divers  others  lent  for  the  payment  of  your  soldiers 
in  France,  I  have  taken  in  and  discharged  to  the  amount  of  j660,000  ster- 
ling. Can  your  majesty  desire  to  see  such  another  sight  ?"  The  king  and 
nobles  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  his  wealth  and  liberality. 

Sir  Richard  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  honourable  retirement, 
ifi  his  house  in  Grub  Street,  beloved  by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  By  his 
wife  he  left  two  sons.  He  built  many  charitable  houses,  and  founded  a 
church  in  Vintry  Ward,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Here  he  constructed  a 
handsome  vault,  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Fitzwarren  family,  and  there  himself  and  wife  afterwards 
were  interred. 

In  1413,  he  founded  an  alms-house  and  college  in  the  Vintry.  The  latter 
was  suppressed  by  order  of  council  in  King  Edward  VI.'s  time :  but  the 
former,  on  College-hill,  still  remain^. 

The  munificence  of  Whiltington,  it  would  appear,  though  he  was  an 
mhabitant  of  Vintry  Ward,  was  fell  and  acknowledged  all  over  the  city. 
The  library  of  the  famous  church  of  the  gray  friars,  near  the  spot  where 
Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  street,  now  stands,  was  founded  by  him  in  1429. 
In  three  years  it  was  filled  with  books  to  the  value  of  dS556,  of  which  Sir 
Richard  contributed  j8400,  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Dr.  Thomas  Win* 
chelsey,  a  friar.  This  was  about  thirty  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  He  also  rebuilt  Newgate,  contributed  largely  to  the  repairs  of 
GaildhaJl,  and  endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  a  considerable  sum. 
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Whittington,  as  well  as  bis  master,  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  was  a  mercer.  How 
long  be  lired  is  uncertain,  as  his  Latin  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, called  Paternoster,  in  the  Vintry,  where  he  was  buried,  does  nol 
specify  his  birth.  His  will,  however,  is  dated  December  21,  1423.  In  the 
above-mentioned  church.  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  three  times  buried ; 
first  by  hjs  executors,  under  a  handsome  monument ;  then  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  the  parson  of  the  church,  thinking  to  find  great  riches 
in  his  tomb,  broke  it  open  and  despoiled  the  body  of  its  leaden  sheet,  then 
burying  it  a  second  time.  In  the  reign  of  Clueen  Mary,  she  obliged  the 
parishioners  to  take  up  the  body,  and  restore  the  lead  as  before,  and  it  was 
again  buried  ;  and  so  he  remained  till  the  great  fire  of  London  violated  his 
resting-place  a  third  time.  This  church  also,  which  his  piety  had  founded, 
together  with  a  college  and  almshouses  near  the  spot,  became  a  prey  to 
the  flames  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

The  capital  house  called  Whittington  College,  with  the  garden,  was 
sold  to  Armagill  Wade,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  alms- 
houses which  he  founded  for  thirteen  poor  men,  are  still  supported  by  the 
Mercers'  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  whose  custody 
are  still  extant  the  original  ordinances  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington's  cha- 
rity, made  by  his  executors,  Coventre,  Carpenter,  and  Grove.  The  first 
page,  curiously  illustrated,  represents  Whittington  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
his  body  very  lean  and  meagre,  with  his  three  executors,  a  priest,  and 
some  other  persons,  standing  by  his  bed-side. 

Dame  Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  died  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age ; 
after  which  he  never  re-married,  though  he  outlived  her  near  twenty  years. 
At  last,  he  expired,  like  the  patriarch,  full  of  age  and  honour,  leaving  a 
gopd  name  and  an  excellent  example  to  posterity.  The  following  carions 
epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  cut  on  the  upper  stone  of  his  vaolt,  and  to 
have  continued  perfect  till  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  :— 

M.  S. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Whittington, 

Sir  Richard  rightly  named ; 
Who  three  times  Lord  Mayor  served  in  London, 

In  which  he  ne'er  was  blamed. 

He  rose  from  Indigence  to  Wealth, 

By  Industry  and  that. 
For  lo  '  he  scorned  to  gain  by  stemltb, 

What  he  got  by  a  Cat. 

Let  none  who  reads  this  verse  despair 

Of  Providence's  ways : 
Who  trust  in  him,  he'll  make  his  care, 

And  prosper  all  their  days. 

Then  sing  a  requiem  to  departed  ment, 

And  rest  in  peace  till  death  demands  his  spirit 


THOMAS    SHAKESHAPT, 

LABT  CLAIMAltT  OF  THX   DUNUOW   FLITCH   OF  BAOOI*. 

j  CUSTOM  anciently  prevailed  in  England,  by  which 
jT  wedded  pair,  who,  at  ihe  expiry  of  twelve  months, 
could  take  a  certain  oath  in  evidence  of  their  conti- 
,  nence  and  perfect  connubial  happiness,  during  that 
period,  might  claim  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  in 
which  they  resided,  a  gammon  of  bacon.  At  Dun- 
mow,  in  Essei,  which  waa  formerly  a  priory,  the  custom  is  stiU  in  force, 
bat  we  believe  the  bacon  has  not  been  claimed  for  nearly  a  century. 
Thomas  Shakeshaft,  of  the  parish  of  Weathersfield,  weaver,  and  Ann,  his 
wife,  were  the  last  claimants  to  whom  it  was  awarded,  and  this  event  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  June,  1751.  Shakeshafl  is  accordingly  renowned  as 
the  last  of  the  very  few  persons  who  were  enabled  to  test  the  custom  and 
compel  its  fulfilment.  The  above  sketch,  taken  from  an  original  print, 
published  at  the  time,  represents  the  happy  couple  paraded  in  triumph  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  as  was  the  rule  on  such  extraordinary  occa- 
lions.  As  this  singular  custom  is  curiously  characteristic  of  ancient  man- 
Ders  io  England,  we  subjoin  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  claimants,  and  the 
ceiEcaoay  which  follows  the  taking  of  it :— 
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OATH. 
Yoa  ihill  awear,  bf  the  cuat 
Thm  you  jiever  made  any  nuptial  tt 
Since  jan  were  mairied  man  uid  wile, 
By  housebald  brewla,  or  contenttoui  >lrifa ; 
Or  oiberwiK,  in  bed,  or  ol  board, 
Ofiended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 
Or  aince  ibe  pariab-clerk  said  Amen, 
Wiibed  yoanelTES  unrosnied  again  [ 
Or,  in  s  lwelT«monlh  and  a  day, 
Repsnied  not  in  ibougbt  any  way. 
Bat  conlinaed  true  and  in  desire, 
A*  wben  you  Joined  bandi  in  boly  qnira  i 
ir  to  iheae  condiliona,  wilhoul  all  (ear. 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  awetr, 
A  gammon  of  bacon  you  ahall  reeeixe, 
And  bear  it  bence  wilb  love  and  good  leave  ; 
For  tbia  ii  our  custom,  at  Dunmow,  well  knowii, 
Tbongb  ibe  apon  be  ours,  tbe  bacon'a  your  own. 

While  taking  this  oath,  the  parties  Icneei  down  upon  two  bare  stones, 
within  tAe  church  door,  in  presence  of  the  clerical  officials.  The  cere> 
mony  being  finished,  custom  enjoins  that  the  happy  pair  be  taken  upon 
men's  shoulders,  in  a  chair  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  round  the 
lite  of  the  priory,  from  the  church  to  the  house,  with  minstrek  of  ereiy 
description  ;  the  gammon  of  hocon  being  borne  high  on  a  pole  before  the 
procession,  which  is  attended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officen  of 
the  manor,  as  well  as  by  the  several  inferior  tenants,  carrying  wands  uid 
other  insignia.  The  jury  of  twelve,  composed  of  six  bachelors  and  H^, 
maidens,  who  find  for  tbe  claimants,  afler  taking  the  oath,  follow  tmaad 
two.  After  them  come  the  multitude,  old  and  young,  from  all  quartsn  ot 
the  district.  On  the  occasion  of  Shakeshaft's  triumph,  an  immense  crowd 
of  people  assembled  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  rillagea,  and 
rert  the  air  with  acclamations.  The  picture,  which  was  painted  in  com- 
menioralion  of  the  event,  contained  the  portraits  of  the  aflectionato  and 
happy  couple.  It  is  not  less  singnldr  than  true,  that  the  Dnnmow  flitch 
haE  only  been  claimed  six  times  since  the  institution  of  the  custooi  ia 
nil ;  ao  rare  are  the  instances  of  perfect  conjugal  felicity  1 
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MATTHEW  HOPKINS,  WITCH-FINDEK  GENEEAL. 


3HE  frequency  o(  accuratioDS  of  witchcraft  aod  execntioiu 
ir  that  supposed  crime,  during;  the  aeTenteenlh  century, 
may  be  traced  Inck  to  the  publication  of  our  weak  and 
viich-ridden  monarch,  James  the  First,  entitled  DEmonolo- 
lia;  or,  a  discourse  on  wilchcrafl.  Fortunately  for  the 
iresent  age,  the  belief  in  the  arts  of  npcromancy,  magic, 
and  sorcery,  is  now  exploded  from  ttie  enlightened  classes  of  society,  aud 
confined  only  to  individuals  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most  credulous. 
Of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  such  notions,  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
bavoc  comm.tted  byone  person  only.afTordsample  evidence.  The  reader, 
irhile  tie  peruses  ii  with  astonishment  and  horror,  will  not  fail  to  discover 
10  it  a  signal  example  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence. 

Matthew  Hopkins  resided  at  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  and  was  witch-finder 
foT  the  associated  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon- 
■bire.  In  the  years  1644,  164.5,  and  1646,  assisted  by  one  John  Stem, 
ne  brought  many  poor  wretches  to  the  fatal  tree,  for  witchcraft.  He 
hanged  in  one  year  no  less  than  sixty  reputed  witches  of  his  own  county 
(^  Essex.  The  old,  the  ignoranl,  and  the  indigent,  such  as  could  neither 
plead  their  own  cause,  nor  hire  an  advocate,  were  the  miserable  victims  of 
this  villain's  credulity,  spleen,  and  avarice.  He  pretended  to  be  a  great 
Cfitic  in  special  marks,  which  were  only  moles,  scorbutic  spots,  or  warts, 
ihti  fre<]uently  grow  large  and  pendulous  in  old  age,  but  were  absurdly 
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supposed  to  be  teats  to  suckle  imps.  His  ultimate  method  of  proof  was  by 
tying  together  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  the  suspected  person,  about  whose 
waist  was  fastened  a  cord,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  by  two  men,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  strain  or  slacken  it.  Swim- 
ming, upon  this  experiment,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt ;  for 
which  King  James  (who  is  said  to  have  recommended,  if  he  did  not  invent 
it)  assigned  a  ridiculous  reason,  that  *'  as  some  persons  had  renounced  their 
baptism  by  water,  so  the  water  refuses  to  receive  them.'*  Sometimes  those 
who  were  accused  of  diabolical  practices,  were  tied  neck  and  heels,  and 
tossed  into  a  pond  ;  if  they  floated  or  swam,  they  were  consequently  guilty, 
and  therefore  taken  out  and  burnt ;  if  they  were  innocent,  they  were  only 
drowned.  The  experiment  of  swimming  was  at  length  tried  upon  Hop- 
kins himself,  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was,  upon  the  event,  condemned,  and* 
as  it  seems,  executed  as  a  wizard.  Dr.  Zach.  Grey  says  that  he  had  seen 
an  account  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  who  suflered  death 
for  witchcraft  in  the  king's  dominions,  from  1643  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  In  a  letter  from  Serjeant  Widrington  to  Lord  White- 
locke,  mention  is  made  of  another  fellow  of  the  same  profession  as  Hop* 
kins.  This  wretch  received  twenty  shillings  a  head  for  every  witch  tiM 
he  discovered,  and  thereby  obtained  rewards  amounting  to  thirty  |iiilllliwl. 
Dr.  Grey  supposes,  with  great  reason,  that  Hopkms  is  the  roan  nuant  fli 
the  following  lines  by  Butler : — 

"  Has  not  the  present  parliament 
A  lodger  to  the  devil  sent : 
Fully  empower'd  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out  ? 
And  has  he  not,  within  a  year, 
Hang'd  threescore  of  them  in  one  shire  f 
Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd : 
And  some  for  sitting  above  ground 
Whole  days  and  nights  upon  their  breechee, 
And  feeling  pain  wore  hang*d  for  witchee ; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upon  green  geese  and  turkey-chicks, 
Or  pigs  that  suddenly  deceased 
Of  griefs  unnat*ral,  as  he  guess'd, 
Who  after  proved  himself  a  witch 
And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech.*' 

flttdA.  P.  ii  Cant.  •• 

In  an  old  pnnt  of  this  execrable  character,  he  is  represented  with  two 
witches.  One  of  them  named  Holt,  is  supposed  to  say,  ^  My  Impes  are— 
1.  Ilemauzyr;  2.  Pye-wackett;  3.  Pecke  in  the  Crown;  4.  Grieia 
Griediegutt.'*  Four  animals  attend ;  Jarmara,  a  black  dog ;  Sacke  and 
Sugar,  a  haro ;  Newes,  a  ferret ;  Vinegar  Tom,  a  bull-headed  greyhonad. 
This  print  is  in  the  Pepysian  library. 
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OLD   PARR. 


inHB  celebrated  Tbomaa  Par  or  Parr,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
post-diluvians,  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  accotmt. 
I  In  the  year  1636,  John  Taylor,  commonly  called  the  Water 
Poet,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Oldc,  Olde, 
I  Veiy  Olde  Man ;  or.  The  Age,  and  Long  Life  of  Thomas 
I  Pan,  the  Sonne  of  John  Parr,  of  WiDnington,  in  the  Pariah 
of  Alberbury,  id  the  county  of  Salopp,  {or  Shropshire,) 
who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  IVth,  and  is  now  living 
tn  the  Strand,  being  aged  1S2  years  and  odd  monthps.  His  manner  of 
life  and  conversation  tn  so  long  a  pilgrimage  ;  his  marriages, and  bis  bring- 
iog  up  to  London  about  the  end  of  September  last,  1636." 

From  this  scarce  performance,  which  is  almost  the  only  work  of  authen- 
ticity that  contains  any  particulars  concerning  the  venerable  subject  of  this 
article,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  extracts. 

"The  right  honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  earl 
manbalj  of  England,  &c.,  being  lately  in  Shropshire  to  visit  some  lands 
and  manors,  which  his  lordship  holds  in  that  county ;  or,  for  some  other 
occasions  of  importance,  the  report  of  this  aged  man  was  certified  to  his 
honour;  who  hearing  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordship 
waa  pleased  to  see  him,  and  in  hia  innate  noble  and  Christian  piety,  he 
took  him  into  his  charitable  tuition  and  protection  ;  commanding  a  liiter 
tad  two  horses  [for  the  more  easy  carriage  of  a.  man  so  enfeebled  and 
voro  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  ;  also,  that  a  daughter-in-law  of  hi^ 
Baioed  Lucye,  should  hkewise  attend  him,  and  have  a  horse  for  her  owne 
liding  with  him ;  and  to  cheere  up  the  olde  man,  and  make  him  merry, 
there  was  an  antique-faced  fellow,  called  Jacke,  or  John  the  Foole,  with  a 
^h  and  mighty  do  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  his  carriage.     These 
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all  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  country  to  London,  by  ea^ie  joumies,  the 
charges  being  allowed  by  his  loidship ;  and  likewise  one  of  his  honour's 
own  servants,  named  Brian  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horseback  with  them,  and  to 
attend  and  defray  all  manner  of  reckonings  and  expences ;  all  of  which 
was  done  accordingly  as  followeth. 

^  Winnington  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  A|berbury  near  a  place  called 
the  Welsh  Poole,  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  he  waa 
carried  to  Wim,  a  towne  of  the  earle*s  aforesaid;  and  the  next  day  to 
Shefihall,  a  mannour  house  of  his  lordship's,  where  they  likewise  staied 
one  night ;  from  Shefihall  they  came  to  Woolyerhampton,  and  the  nexi 
day  to  Brimicham,  from  thence  to  Coyentry,  and  although  Master  Kelley 
had  much  to  do  to  keepe  the  people  off*  that  pressed  upon  him,  m  all 
places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  most  opprest ;  for  they 
came  in  such  multitudes  to  see  the  olde  man,  that  those  who  defended  him 
were  almost  quite  tyred  and  spent,  and  the  aged  man  in  danger  to  have 
been  stifeled ;  and  in  a  word,  the  rabble  were  so  unruly,  that  Brian  was  In 
doubt  he  should  bring  his  charge  no  further ;  so  greedy  are  the  rolgar  to 
hearken  to  or  to  gaze  after  novelties. 

"The  trouble  being  over,  the  next  day  they  passed  to  Daventrytio 
Stony  Stratford,  to  Redburn,  and  so  to  London,  where  he  is  well  enter- 
tained and  accommodated  with  all  things,  having  all  the  aforesaid  attend- 
ants, at  the  sole  charge  and  cost  of  his  lordship." 

The  Water  Poet  next  proceeds  to  inform  us,  in  verse,  that  **  John  Parr« 
fa  man  that  lived  by  husbandry,) 

**  Begot  this  Thomas  Parr»  and  bom  was  bee 
The  yeare  of  fourteen  hundred,  eighty-three. 
And  88  hie  iather's  living  and  his  trade, 
Waa  plough  and  cart,  scithe,  sickle,  bill,  and  apade ; 
The  harrow,  mattock,  flayle,  rake,  fork  and  goad, 
And  whip,  and  how  to  load  and  to  unload : 
Old  Tom  hath  shew'd  himself  the  son  of  John, 
And  from  his  father's  function  has  not  gone." 

He  then  CDUtinues : — 

"  Tom  Parr  hath  liv*d,  as  by  record  appeares. 
Nine  monthes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  yearet. 
For  by  records,  and  true  certificate. 
From  Shropshire  late,  relations  doth  relate, 
That  hee  liv*d  seventeen  yeares  with  John  his  lather, 
And  eighteen  with  a  master,  which  I  gather 
To  be  full  thirty-five ;  his  sire's  decease 
Left  him  four  yeares  possession  of  a  lease ; 
Which  past,  Lewis  Porter,  gentleman,  did  then 
For  twenty-one  yeares  grant  his  lease  agen ; 
That  lease  expir'd,  the  son  of  Lewis,  called  John, 
f>et  him  the  like  lease,  and  that  time  being  gon«. 
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Then  Hugh,  the  son  of  John  (last  nam'd  before) 
For  one  and  twenty  years,  sold  one  lease  more. 
And  lastly,  he  hath  held  firom  John,  Hugh's  son, 
A  lease  for's  life  these  fifty  years  outrun ; 
And  till  olde  Thomas  Parr,  to  earth  againe 
Retume,  the  last  lease  muiA  his  own  remaine." 

The  Water  Poet  here  states  a  curious  anecdote  of  Old  Parr's  craft  in 
endeaTouring  to  overreach  his  landlord. 

^  His  three  leases  of  sixty-three  yeares  being  expired,  he  took  his  last 

lease  of  his  landlord,  one  Master  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which  lease 

hee  hath  lived  more  than  fifty  yeares ;  but  this  olde  man  would,  for  his 

wife's  sake,  renew  his  lease  for  yeares,  which  his  landlord  would  not  consent 

QDto;  wherefore  old  Parr,  having  been  long  blind,  sitting  in  his  chair  by 

the  fire,  his  wife  look'd  out  of  the  window,  and  perceived  Master  Edwari 

Porter,  son  of  his  landlord,  to  come  towards  their  house,  which  she  told  her 

husband;  saying,  'Husband,  our  young  landlord  is  coming  hither.'     'Is 

he  80  ?'  said  old  Parr, '  I  prithee  wife  lay  a  pin  on  the  ground  neere  my 

iboc,  or  at  my  right  toe,*  which  she  did,  and  when  Master  Porter,  yet  forty 

yeares  old,  was  come  into  the  house,  after  salutations  between  them,  the 

olde  man  said, '  Wife,  is  not  that  a  pin  which  lies  at  my  foot  V     '  Truly 

hosband,'  quoth  she,  'it  is  a  pin  indeed,'  so  she  took  up  the  pin,  and 

Blaster  Porter  was  half  in  a  maze  that  the  olde  man  had  recovered  his  sight 

again ;  but  it  was  quickly  found  to  be  a  witty  conceit,  thereby  to  have  them 

suppose  him  to  be  more  lively  than  he  was,  because  he  hop'd  to  ha\c  his 

lease  renew'd  for  his  wife's  sake,  as  aforesaid." 

With  respect  to  his  matrimonial  connections,  Taylor  says  : — 

*'  A  tedious  time  a  batchelour  hee  tarried. 
Full  eighty  years  of  age  before  he  married — 
His  continence  to  question  I'll  not  call, 
Man's  frailtie*8  weak,  and  oft  doth  slip  and  fall. 
No  doubt  but  hee  in  fourscore  years  might  find» 
In  Salop's  countie,  females  fair  and  kind  : 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  I  let  passe, 
At  th'  age  aforesaid  hee  first  married  was 
To  Jane,  John  Taylor's  daughter;  and  'tis  said, 
That  shee  (before  hee  had  her;  was  a  mayd. 
With  her  he  liv'd  yeares  three  times  ten  and  two, 
And  then  shee  dy'd  (as  all  good  wives  will  doe). 
Shee  dead,  hee  ten  yeares  did  a  widdower  stay, 
Then  once  more  ventred  in  the  wedlock  way : 
And  in  affection  to  his  first  wife  Jane, 
lie  took  another  of  that  name  againe— 
(With  whom  hee  now  doth  live,)  she  was  a  widow 
To  one  nam'd  Anthony  (and  sumam'd  Adda) 
She  was  (as  by  report  it  doth  appeare) 
Of  Gilsett's  parish,  in  Montgom'ry-shiere, 
The  daughter  of  John  Floyde  (corruptly  Flood) 
Of  ancient  house,  and  gentle  Cambrian  blood.** 
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or  Thomas  Parr's  issue,  the  same  writer  sayB,  in  plain  prose*  "Hee  hath 
had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  boye's  name 
was  John,  and  lived  but  ten  weekes,  the  girle  was  named  Joan,  and  she 
lived  but  three  weekes." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  England, 
says,  that  "  At  an  hundred  and  twenty  he  married  Catharine  Milton,  his 
second  wife,  who  had  a  child  to  him  ;  and  was,  after  that  asra  of  his  life, 
employed  in  threshing  and  other  husbandry  work.  When  he  was  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  up  to  London,  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Aruudel,  and  carried  to  court.  The  king  (ChArles  I.) 
said  to  him,  *'  you  have  lived  longer  than  other  men,  what  have  you  done 
more  than  other  men  ?'*  He  replied,  '*  I  did  penance  when  I  was  an 
hundred  years  old." 

The  concluding  scene  of  Old  Parr's  life  is  thus  described  by  Taylor : — 


** , 


His  limbs  their  strength  have  left, 


His  teeth  all  gone  (but  one)  his  sight  bereft, 

His  sinews  shrunk,  his  blood  roost  chill  and  cold. 

Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold ; 

Yet  still  his  sp*rits  possesse  his  mortall  trunk. 

Nor  are  his  senses  in  his  ruines  shrunk ; 

But  that  his  hearing's  quick,  his  stomacke  good, 

Hee'll  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 

Hee  will  speak  heartily,  laugh  and  be  merry ; 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cup  of  sherry ; 

Loves  company,  and  understanding  talke. 

And,  on  both  sides  held  up,  will  sometimes  walk. 

And,  though  old  age  his  face  with  wrinkles  fill, 

Hee  hath  ben  handsome,  and  is  comely  still : 

Well  fac'd ;  and  though  his  beard  not  oft  corrected. 

Yet  neate  it  grows,  not  like  a  beard  neglected." 

Thomas  Parr  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  difibrent  stamina  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Fuller  tells  us  that  he  was  thus  **  cbaiacterizod 
by  an  eye-witness :" 

*'  From  head  to  heel,  his  body  hath  all  over 
A  quick-set,  thick-set,  nat'rall  hairy  cover.' 


ff 


John  Taylor  concludes  his  account  of  this  wonderful  old  man,  by  saying, 
^  that  it  appeares  hee  hath  outlived  the  most  part  of  the  people  near  tJiore 
(meaning  Alberbury)  three  times  over." 

Old  Parr  did  not  long  survive  his  removal  to  the  metropolis,  where  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  supposed  that  the  change  of  air  and  diet,  together  with  the 
trouble  of  numerous  visitors,  must  have  accelerated  his  death. 

Parr,  and  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  were  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  the  sixteenth  gave  birth  to  Henry  Jenkins,  and  the  seventeenlk 
seems  to  have  been  also  fruitful  of  longevity  in  the  British  islands.  ^  I  haf^ 
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in  my  life,"  says  Sir  William  Temple,  "  met  with  iwo  of  above  a  hundred 
and  iweWe  ;  whereof  the  woman  had  passed  her  life  in  serTice,  and  the 
man  in  common  labour,  till  he  grev  old,  and  fell  upon  the  parish.  But  I 
me:  with  one  who  had  gone  a  much  greater  length  ;  it  was  a  man  who 
begged  his  bread,  and  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  old.  He  totd 
roe  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Cales*  voyage,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  of 
which  he  gare  me  a  sensible  account ;  that  after  his  return  he  fell  to  labour 
in  hia  own  parish ;  that  he  continued  to  work  till  a  hundred  and  twelve, 
when  he  broke  one  of  hia  ribs  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  and  being  thereby 
disabled,  he  fell  to  beg.  Hia  food  was  generally  milk,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  his  liquor  was  procured  him  from  the  best  spring  in  the  pariah.  He 
had  a  neighbour  who  was  three  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  hia 
fellow-soldier  at  Cales  ;  but  he  had  been  in  a  good  service,  and  had  aome- 
thing  to  live  upon,  now  that  he  was  old."  These  particular  i 
longevity,  and  various  others  noticed  in  oui  history,  corroborate  the  a 
ring  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles 
were  longer  lived  than  those  of  moat  other  nations,"  and  there  can  be  no 
dmtU  that  we  can  produce  more  and  greater  examples  of  this  kind  than  any 
•(fc*>  ^Nintry  in  Europe. 


COUNTESS  OF   DESMOND. 


9F  longeviiy  be  the  test  of  a  salubrious  climate,  the  Britiab 
islands  may  be  considered  as  more  highly  lkroai«d  by 
I  nature,  in  this  particular,  than  almost  any  other  region  of 
1  the  globe.  We  have  juet  given  a  very  rernarkable  in* 
I  stance  in  Old  Parr,  of  longevity,  in  England ;  we  thtiB 
<  now  produce  an  instance  from  Ireland,  a  country  whan 
such  eiamples  are,  perhaps,  still  more  frequent. 

Catherine,  Countess  of  Desmond,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Fitzgeraldt 
of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IT^ 
she  married  James  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  visiting  England 
during  the  same  reign,  danced  at  court  with  the  Duke  of  Qloncester,  afte^ 
wards  Richard  in.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  she 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  sprightliness  than  for  her  age.  It  is  probable 
that  her  dancing  days  were,  not  over  when  a  century  of  her  life  had 
elapsed ;  for,  being  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Dec- 
mend  by  an  attainder,  she  undertook  a  journey  from  Bristol  to  London,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  to  solicit  some  relief  from  the  Gooit. 
Sir  William  Temple  asserts  that  she  lived  some  years  after  this,  and  tba 
celebrated  Bacon  informs  us  that  she  twice,  at  least,  renewed  her  teeth. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  agreed  that  when  she  died 
she  must  have  been  several  years  above  140.  Longevity,  however,  waa 
common  about  that  time,  for  it  is  related,  that  .n  the  reign  of  James  L*  A 
morrice-dance  was  exhibited  in  Herefordshire,  consisting  of  twelve  par- 
sons, whose  ages,  added  together,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  years  I  Tba 
wonder  is  not  that  so  many,  in  one  small  county,  should  live  to  that  iigt, 
but  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  m  hnmiur  to  travel  and  to  danoc. 


HENRY  ETANS, 

BOBS   1643,  AND  DIBD   1771. 

pHIB  peraon  it  only  remarkable  aa  an  inaUnca  of  longentf 
™  in  tbe  dense  atmosphere  of  London.  He  was  •  natiTe  of 
Wales,  and  of  a  race  dlstingiiisbed  eren  in  Cambria,  for 
)  attaining;  to  a  great  age.  At  wliat  period  he  came  to  resids 
the  metropolis  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certaiik 
I  that  he  lived  many  years  in  Spital  Street,  Spitalfiflds^ 
where  he  died  in  1771.  There  have  been  disputes  about  tbe  date  of  hi» 
birth,  some  asaening  that  it  was  in  1000,  but  this  would  have  made  him- 
106,  or  nearly  as  old  as  Henry  Jenkins.  Caulfield  thinks  that  he  baa- 
been  confonnded  erroneously  with  another  Henry  Evans,  bom  at  Caemar- 
Ton,  and  who  was  104  in  1710,  and  shows  this  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
bet  of  the  SptlalGelds  Evans,  having  been  just  seven  years  old  whea 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  which  ascertains  bis  birth  to  hare  been  in  1043.. 
He  was  consequently  just  139  when  be  died.  It  is  said  that  he  retained 
■11  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

In  correcting  the  dates  which  ascertain  Evans's  age,  Caulfield  gives  an< 
imtance  of  the  improper  means  sometimes  taken  to  procure  parish  ceitifi- 
(aiei  Donald  McLeod,  an  old  sailor,  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
iaa,  accompanied  by  a  female  of  middle  age,  who  passed  for  his  wife,  and 
they  carried  a  certificate  which  bore  that  he  was  in  his  103d  year.  The 
priacipa.  object  of  this  was  to  get  him  into  Chelsea  Hospital.  It  turned 
ttt,  however,  that  Donald  bad  taken  bis  father's  certificate,  be  himself 
king  only  about  seventy.  The  cheat  being  thus  discovered,  the  poor 
4  i)an  diea  of  vexation  and  disappointment.     This  occurred  in,  1792. 


JANE  SCRIMSHAW, 

BOftN  1SB4,  DIBD  1711 

gBIS  female  is  not  otherwise  renmrkabte  eic«ptu  luTlng 
n  lived  during  [he  reign  of  eight  aoTereigiis,  from  Blizabsth 
to  Aane,  and  attained,  like  Henry  Etsdb,  a  great  «g«  in 
I  the  dease  atmosphere  of  London.  She  waa  bom  th«n  on 
B  3d  of  April,  1684,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Hory-le-boiM. 
I  HeF  father  is  described  as  Mr.  Thomas  Scrimshaw,  wool- 
Mapler,  but  he  must  have  been  in  humble  ciTCumstancea  at  hia  death,  at 
we  find  that  the  daughter,  when  little  more  than  forty  yean  of  age,  was 
-under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  Merchant  Taylon*  Alma- 
bonse,  near  Little  Tower-hill,  where  she  resided  till  the  year  1711,  or 
upwards  of  eighty  consecutive  years.  In  consequenee  of  her  great  age  at 
thai  time,  her  portrait  was  taken,  and  it  bears  an  inscriptira  which  d»- 
fcribes  hei  as  l^ing  then  m  good  health.  She  died,  however,  on  tha  26th 
of  December  the  same  year,  a  short  time  afler'  she  had  been  remored  to 
Bosemary-lane  workhouse.  She  was  one  hundred  and  twenty^eren  y«ua 
old,  and  had  never  been  married.  Her  death  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
accelerated  by  vexation  in  consequence  of  her  removal  from  Marehanl 
Taylors'  Alms-house  to  the  workhouse  in  RoBemary-lane. 

We  have  a  more  recent  instance  of  metropolitan  longevity  in  th«  pema  ■ 
of  Elizabeth  Alexander,  who  resided  in  Hanway  Street,  Tottenham-eowt 
Toad>  She  was  living  there  in  1810,  and  when  upwards  of  lOS,  M  psifast 
were  her  &cu  ties,  that  when  walking  in  the  streets,  if  looked  aftar,  ^» 
would  quickly  turn  to  oheerve  if  any  part  of  her  drest  wu  aoQad  at  fi- 
disorder.  Her  walk  would  frequently  extend  to  C-'-^f—  Trwa,adiaMn 
of  two  miles,  in  order  to  see  her  friends. 


DANIEL   LAMBERT. 


I 


HILE  thta  extraordinary  person  lived,  his  iaunonae  bulk 
and  other  peculiarities  made  bim  not  only  an  object 
of  surprise  and  wonder  to  the  mulliEude,  but  of  curious 
and  inieresling  speculation  to  the  man  of  science  and 
(be  medico]  praclilioner.  It  was  impossible  lo  heboid 
his  eicessive  corpulence,  without  being  astonished  that 
he  was  not  suffocated  by  such  an  ocoimulation  of  fat;  but  when  the  spec- 
tator ascertained  that  his  breathing  was  perfectly  free,  and  his  respiration 
not  in  the  least  obstructed,  even  in  sleep,  that  astonishment  was  proportion- 
tbly  augmented.  Altogether,  he  whs  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
one  of  ibe  greatest  wonders  of  hts  time.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few 
particulars  of  his  life  and  character. 

Daniel  Lambert  was  born  on  the  [3th  of  March,  1770,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  at  Leicester.  From  the  very  extraordinary  bulk  to  which 
Hr.  Lsmbert  attained,  the  reader  may  naturally  be  disposed  to  inquire, 
whether  bis  parents  were  persons  of  remarkable  dimensions.  This  was 
HI  the  case,  nor  were  any  of  his  family  inclined  to  corpulence,  excepting 
ID  ancle  and  on  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  who  were  both  very  heavy. 
Tks  foroiei  died  during  the  infancy  of  Lambert,  in  the  capacity  of  game- 
Wper  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  to  whose  predecessor  his  father  had  been 
in  early  life.    The  fomily  of  Mr.  Lambert,  seniori  consislsd. 
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besides  Daniel,  of  another  son,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters,  who 
were  both  women  of  common  size. 

The  habits  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  not  in  any  respect  difier 
ent  front  chose  of  other  young  persons  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Even  at 
that  early  period  he  was  strongly  attached  to  all  the  sports  of  the  field. 
This,  however,  was  only  the  natural  effect  of  a  very  obvious  cause,  aided 
probably  by  an  innate  propensity  to  those  diversions.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  profession  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  have  yet  to 
observe  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  great  cock-fighter.  Bom  and 
bred,  as  it  were,  among  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  and  all  the  other  appendages 
of  sporting,  in  the  pursuits  of  which  he  was  encouraged,  even  in  his  child- 
hood, it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  he  should  be  passionately  fond  of 
all  those  exercises  and  amusements  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  field  sports,  as  well  as  of  racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
fishing. 

Brought  up  under  the  eye  of  his  parents  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  young 
Lambert  was  then  placed  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Patrick,  in  the  manufactory 
of  Taylor  &  Co.,  at  Birmingham,  to  learn  the  business  of  a  die-sinker  and 
engraver.  This  establishment,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  that 
opulent  town,  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1795,  by  which  tho 
celebrated  Dr.  Priestley  was  so  considerable  a  sufilerer. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  to  which  all  those  manufactures  that  administer 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  community  are  liable  from  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
the  wares  connected  with  the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  yoang 
Lambert,  ceased  to  be  in  request.  Buckles  were  all  at  once  proscribed, 
and  a  total  revolution  took  place  at  the  same  period  in  the  public  taste  with 
respect  to  buttons.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  numerous  class  of  artisans 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  subsistence  in  a 
difllerent  occupation.  Among  these  was  Lambert,  who  had  then  served 
only  four  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Leaving  Birmingham,  he  returned  to  Leicester  to  his  father,  who  held 
the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  prison  in  that  town.  Soon  afterwards,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  imagine  that  he  should  be  a  heavy  man, 
but  had  not  previously  perceived  any  indications  that  could  lead  him  to 
suppose  he  should  ever  attain  the  excessive  corpulence  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  He  always  possessed  extraordinary  muscalar 
power,  and  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  could  lift  great  weights,  and 
carry  five  hundred  weight  with  ease.  Had  his  habits  been  such  as  to 
bring  his  strength  into  action,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  an  uncooi* 
monly  powerful  man. 

His  father  having  resigned  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Lam* 
bert  succeeded  to  the  situation.  It  was  within  a  year  after  this  appoinl- 
mentthat  his  bulk  received  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase.    This  he 
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attributed  to  the  confinement  and  sedentary  life  to  which  he  was  now 
obliged  to  submit,  which  produced  an  effect  so  much  the  more  striking,  as 
from  his  attachment  to  sporting,  he  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  Though  he  never  possessed  any  extraor* 
dinary  agility,  he  was  still  able  to  kick  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  stand- 
ing on  one  leg. 

About  the  year  1793,  when  Mr,  Lambert  weighed  thirty-two  stone,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  Woolwich,  in  company  with  the  keeper  of  the  county 
jail  of  Leicester.  As  the  tide  did  not  serve  to  bring  them  up  again  to 
London,  he  waiked  from  Woolwich  to  the  metropolis  with  much  less  appa- 
rent fatigue  than  several  middle-sized  men  who  were  of  the  party. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leicester  are  remarkable  for  their  expertness  in 
swimming,  an  art  which  they  are  encouraged  to  practise  by  their  vicinity 
to  the  river  Soar.  From  the  age  of  eight  years,  lifr.  Lambert  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  such  was  his  celebrity,  that  all  the  young  people 
in  his  native  town  who  were  learning  to  swim,  resorted  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion. His  power  of  floating,  owing  to  his  uncommon  bulk,  was  so  great, 
that  he  could  swim  with  two  men  of  ordinary  size  upon  his  back.  We 
have  heard  him  relate,  that  on  these  occasions,  when  any  of  his  young 
pupils  manifested  any  timidity,  he  would  convey  them  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  from  that  on  which  they  had  laid  their  clothes,  and  there  leave 
them  to  find  their  way  back  as  well  as  they  could.  By  these  means  they 
toon  acquired  that  courage  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  swimming. 

Mr.  Lambert's  father  died  about  five  years  after  his  son's  appointment  to 
be  keeper  of  the  prison,  which  office  he  held  till  Easter,  1805.     In  this 
situation  he  manifested  a  disposition  fraught  with  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence.    Whatever  severity  he  might  be  under  the  necessity  of  exercising 
towards  the  unhappy  objects  committed  to  his  care  during  their  confine- 
ment, he  never  forbore  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  assist  them  at  the 
time  of  their  trials.     Few  left  the  prison  without  testifying  their  gratitude, 
and  tears  often  bespoke  the  sincerity  of  the  feelings  they  expressed.     His 
removal  from  the  office  was  in  consequence  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town.     As 
i  proof  of  the  approbation  which  his  conduct  had  merited,  they  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  j£50  for  life,  without  any  solicitation  whatever, 
and  what  was  still  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  this  grant  was  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  and  of  the 
nnirersal  satisfaction  which  he  had  given  in  the  discharge  of  the  dutieb 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  Lambert,  notwithstanding  his  gross  appearance,  was  a  man  of  nice 
Mings,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  brought  to  entertain 

^e  idea  of  exhibiting  himself.     Though  he  lived  exceedingly  retired  at 
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Leicester,  the  fame  of  his  uncommon  corpulence  had  spread  over  the 
adjacent  country  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  frequently  found  himself  not  a 
little  incommoded  hy  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  repress,  and  which  they  were  continually  devising  means  of  gratifjring, 
in  spite  of  his  reluctance. 

A  gentleman  travelling  through  Leicester  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
see  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  but  being  at  a  loss  for  a  pretext  to 
introduce  himself  Xo  Mr.  Lambert,  he  first  took  care  to  inquire  what  were 
his  particular  propensities.  Being  informed  that  he  was  a  great  cocker, 
the  traveller  thought  himself  sure  of  success.  He  accordingly  went  to 
his  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Lambert.  The  ser- 
vant answered  that  he  was  at  home,  but  that  he  never  saw  strangers* 
**  Let  him  know,'*  replied  the  curious  traveller,  *'  that  I  called  about  some 
cocks.''  Lambert,  who  chanced  to  be  in  a  situation  to  overhear  what 
passed,  immediately  rejoined,  *'Tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am  a  $hjf 
cock." 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  from  Nottingham  was  extremely  im- 
portunate to  see  him,  pretending  that  he  had  a  particular  favour  to  ask. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  Mr.  Lambert  directed  him  to  be  admitted. 
On  being  introduced,  he  said  he  wished  to  inquire  the  pedigree  of  a  cer- 
tain mare.  "Oh!  if  that's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Lambert,  perceiving  from 
his  manner  the  real  nature  of  his  errand,  **8he  was  got  by  impertinence 
out  of  curiosity." 

Finding,  at  length,  that  he  must  either  submit  to  be  a  close  prisoner  in  his 
own  house,  or  endure  all  the  inconveniencies  without  receiving  any  of  the 
profits  of  an  exhibition,  Mr.  Lambert  wisely  strove  to  overcome  his  repug- 
nance, and  determined  to  visit  the  metropolis  for  that  purpose.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  a  carriage  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  had  a 
vehicle  constructed  expressly  to  convey  him  to  London,  where  he  arrived, 
for  the  twenty-second  time,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  Piccadilly. 

His  apartments  there  had  more  the  air  of  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
than  of  an  exhibition  ;  and  as  long  as  the  town  continued  full,  he  was 
visitf'd  by  a  great  deal  of  the  best  company. .  The  dread  he  felt  on  coming 
to  London,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  indignity  and  insult  from  the  cari- 
osiiy  of  some  of  his  visitors,  was  soon  removed  by  the  politeness  and 
attention  which  he  received. 

The  spirit  of  politeness  which  always  prevailed  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  was  such  as  was,  perhaps,  never  observed  on  a  similar  occasion. 
The  very  Cluakers  by  whom  he  was  visited,  felt  themselves  moved  to  take 
oflT  their  hats.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  among  the  numbers  who 
chose  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  some  few  exceptions  should  occur.  ThnSt 
one  day,  a  person  perceiving,  previous  to  entering  the  room,  that  the  com- 
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pmny  were  ancoTered,  observed  to  Mr.  Lambert's  attendant,  that  he  would 
not  take  oflT  his  hat,  even  if  the.  king  were  present.  This  rude  remark 
being  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Lambert,  he  immediately  replied,  as 

the  stranger  entered, — "Then,  by  G ,  sir,  you  must  instantly  quit  this 

room,  as  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  due  to  myself,  but  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  honour  me  with  their  company." 

Many  of  the  visitors  seemed  incapable  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  to  its 
full  extent,  and  called  again  and  again  to  behold  to  what  an  immense  mag- 
nitude the  human  figure  is  capable  of  attaining ;  nay,  one  gentleman,  a 
banker  in  the  city,  jocosely  observed,  that  he  had  fairly  had  a  pound's 
worth. 

Mr.  Lambert  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  persons  of  all  descriptions 
and  of  all  nations.  He  was  one  day  visited  by  a  party  of  fourteen,  eight 
ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  who  expressed  their  joy  at  not  being  too  late,  as 
it  was  near  the  time  of  closing  the  door  for  the  day.  They  assured  him 
that  they  had  come  from  Guernsey  on  purpose  to  convince  themselves  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  been  described  to  bo 
by  one  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  seen  him ;  adding,  that  they  had  not 
eren  one  single  friend  or  acquaintance  in  London,  so  that  they  had  no 
ocher  motive  whatever  for  their  voyage.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
power  of  curiosity  over  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  many  visitors  of  Mr.  Lambert,  the  celebrated  Polish  Dwarf^ 
Count  Boruwlaski,  was  not  the  least  interesting.     Mr.  Lambert,  during, 
his  apprenticeship  at  Birmingham,  went  several  times  to  see  the  count,, 
and  such  was  the  sttength  of  the  little  man's  memory,  that  he  had  scarcely- 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Lambert,  in  Piccadilly,  before  he  recollected  his  face* 
After  reflecting  a  moment,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  the  face  twenty 
years  ago  in  Birmingham,  but  it  was  not  surely  the  same  body.     This 
unexpected  meeting  of  the  largest  and  smallest  man  seemed  to  realize  tho 
fabled  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag,  particularly 
when  Lambert  rose  for  the  purpose  of  afllbrding  the  diminutive  count  a 
full  view  of  his  prodigious  dimensions.     In  the  course  of  conversation^ 
Mr.  Lambert  asked  what  quantity  of  cloth  the  count  required  for  a  coat^. 
and  how  many  he  thought  his  would  make  him.     "Not  many,"  answered 
Boruwlaski.     "I  take  good  large  piece  cloth  myself — almost  tree  quar* 
ten  of  a  yard."     At  this  rate,  one  of  Lambert's  sleeves  would  have  been* 
abundantly  suflicient  for  the  purpose.     The  count  felt  one  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's legs.     "Ah,  mine  Got !"  he  exclaimed,  "pure  flesh  and  blood.     I 
M  de  warm.     No  deception  !     I  am  pleased,  for  I  did  hear  it  was  decep* 
tion."    Mr.  Lambert  asked  if  his  lady  was  alive ;  on  which  he  replied, 
'*No,  she  is  dead,  and,"  putting  his  finger  significantly  to  his  nose,  "I  an» 
i^t  Tery  sorry,  for  when  I  afiTront  her,  she  put  me  on  the  mantel-shelf  foi 
ponishinenl." 
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The  many  characters  that  introduced  themselves  to  Mr,  Lambert^s 
Dbservation  in  the  metropolis,  furnished  him  with  a  great  number  of  anec- 
,  'ilotes*  which  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  relate  with  good  effect. 

One  day,  the  room  being  rather  crowded  with  company,  a  young  man 
in  the  front,  almost  close  to  Mr.  Lambert,  made  incessant  use  of  one  of 
those  indispensable  appendages  of  a  modern  beau,  called  a  quizzing-glaaa. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  in  what  man- 
lier Mr.  Lambert  felt  himself  afiected  by  them.  *'What  do  you  dislike 
most  V*  asked  the  beau.  '*  To  be  bored  with  a  guizzing-gla89^^  was  the 
reply. 

A  person  asking  him,  in  a  very  rude  way,  the  cost  of  one  of  his  coats, 
he  returned  him  no  answer.  The  man  repeated  the  question  with  the 
observation,  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  demand  any  information, 
liaving  contributed  his  shilling,  which  would  help  to  pay  for  Mr.  Lara- 
i)ert's  coat  as  well  as  the  rest.  "Sir,"  rejoined  Lambert,  "If  I  knew  what 
part  of  my  next  coat  your  shilling  would  pay  for,  I  can  assure  you  I  would 
xut  out  the  piece." 

On  another  occasion,  a  lady  was  particularly  solicitous  to  have  the  same 
question  resolved.  "Indeed,  Madam,"  answered  Mr.  Lambert,  "I  cannot 
pretend  to  charge  my  memory  with  the  price,  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  information  you  want.  If  you  think  proper  to  make 
«ne  a  present  of  a  new  coat,  you  will  then  know  exactly  what  it  cost." 

A  person  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  one  day  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  several  grossly  impertinent  questions.  Irritated  at  these 
repeated  violations  of  decency,  which  bespoke  a  de%iency  of  good  sense 
as  well  as  good  manners,  Mr.  Lambert  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  stranger: 

**  You  came  into  this  room,  sir,  by  the  door,  but "  "You  mean  to  say," 

continued  the  other,  looking  at  the  window,  "  that  I  may  possibly  make  my 
exit  by  some  other  way."  "  Begone  this  moment,"  thundered  Lambert, 
^or  by  Gr— d  V\\  throw  you  into  Piccadilly."  No  second  injunction  was 
necessary  to  rid  him  of  this  obnoxious  guest. 

In  September,  1806,  Mr.  Lambert  returned  to  Leicester,  but  repeated  his 
▼isit  to  London  the  following  year,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Leicester  square* 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  inconvenienced  by  the  air  of  the  metropolis, 
and  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Heavisidc,  his  physician,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place. 

Till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  this  wonderful  man  enjoyed  an  ex* 
cellent  state  of  health,  and  felt  perfectly  at  ease,  either  while  sitting  up  <Hr 
lying  in  bed.  His  diet  was  plain,  and  the  quantity  very  moderate,  for  he  did 
not  eat  more  than  the  generality  of  men.  For  many  years  he  never  draok 
any  thing  stronger  than  water*  He  slept  well,  but  scarcely  so  much  as  other 
people,  and  his  respiration  was  as  free  as  that  of  any  moderate-sized  per- 
son.  His  countenance  was  manly  and  intelligent;  he  possessed  great  infer- 
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mation,  much  resdy  politeness,  and  conversed  with  ease  and  facility.  What 
waa  more  eitraordinary,  hotrerer,  in  a  man  of  his  bulk,  he  sung  melodi- 
ously, his  roice  being  a  strong  tenor,  and  hia  articalation  perfectly  clear  and 
ODembamissed. 

Mr.  Lambert  now  took  a  ton r  through  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  was  as  great  a  wonder  in  the  provinces  as  he  had 
fonnerly  been  in  London,  retaining  his  health  and  spirits  till  within  a.  day 
of  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  3Ist  of 
Jane,  1809.  In  the  morning  he  gare  orders  to  his  printer  to  prepare  hand- 
bills announcing  his  arrival  and  exhibition ;  in  the  evening  he  was  a  corpse  1 
He  bad  been  weighed  a  few  days  before  at  Huntingdon,  and  by  the  Cale- 
donian  balance  was  found  to  be  53  stone  11  lb.  (14  lb.  to  the  stone ;)  or  Iff 
■tone  11  lb.  heavier  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bright  of  Essex.  His  m^- 
mre  round  the  body  waa  three  jr&rds  four  inches,  and  one  yard  one  inch 
round  the  leg.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  him  cost  £30.  His  sporting  propen- 
sitiea  never  leA  him.  Cocks  and  dogs  were  his  special  bvourites,  and  h* 
made  the  Macmg  Calendar  his  particular  study. 


TALLEYRAND,  PRINCE  OF  BENEVENTO. 

QF  to  hare  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  the  gictf 
I  French  revolution,  and  to  hare  repiesented,  in  his  <nra 
I  person,  atl  the  various  phases  of  that  stupendous  event,  bt 
I  sufficient  to  found  a  claim  to  the  highest  celebrity,  then  lo 
I  no  one  is  that  distinction  more  justly  due  than  to  this  s^ 

J  traordinsry  man.     The  following  brief  sunimsry  of  bis 

career  will  amply  justify  this  obseivation. 

Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Ferigord,  created  Prince  of 
by  Napoleon,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  femilies  in  Fnmce.  Ha 
born  at  Paris  in  I7B4,  but  being  lame  from  his  birth,  he  was  early 
for  the  church,  and  educated  agreeably  to  that  destination.  The  i 
of  his  family  procured  him  rapid  promotion.  In  1780  he  was 
tive  or  agent  for  the  clergy,  and  in  1789  he  was  Bishop  of  Antun.  His  - 
clerical  rank,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  embarking  actively  in  the  Tny  - 
first  stages  of  the  revolution.  i 

He  joined  in  all  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  privi' <J 
leges,  and  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  cle^. 
He  carried  his  devotion  even  so  far  as  to  officiate,  he  a  bishop,  as  priof 
before  the  altar  of  the  country,  erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mara,  od  the  di|l 
of  the  Federation.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated,  and  of  eoane  If 
broke  off,  and  apparently  for  ever,  from  the  church. 
Even  at  this  early  period  Talleyrand  displayed  his  pecn    ir  taJem,  wUlll 
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fras  to  perceive  where  power  was  likely  to  centre.     In  the  turmoil  of  revo- 
lution, he  was  still  the  courtier,  aiming  at  ejecting  nothing  by  himself, 
bat  seeking  to  fasten  on  the  greatest  personal  character  of  the  moment,  in 
order  through  him  to  wield  influence.     He  first  attached  himself  to  Mira- 
beau,  whose  executor  he  became.     His  secret  mission  to  England,  under 
ChauYclin,  followed.     But  the  times  became  far  too  menacing  and  troubled 
for  spirits  like  him,  possessing  dexterity  and  finesse,  without  personal 
weight.     Accordingly  he  turned  his  back  upon  Europe  until  the  combat 
of  brute  force  should  have  terminated,  and  the  stage  be  left  once  more 
open  to  those  qualities  in  which  he  excelled.     After  a  short  residence  in 
the  United  States,  he  returned  to  France  under  the  Directory,  a  kind  of 
government  and  governors  that  ofilered  every  advantage  to  so  accomplished 
a  political  agent.     There  exist  too  undeniable  proofs  that  it  was  not  the 
corruption  of  the  Directory  which  disgusted  Talleyrand.     The  obvious 
instability  of  an  executive  without  talent  or  dignity,  soon  induced  him  to 
k)ok  out  for  one  of  those  master-spirits  under  the  shadow  of  whose  success 
he  might  hold  more  durable  influence.     He  chose  Napoleon,  and  contri- 
buted by  his  counsels  to  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.     From  that 
period  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  foreign  minister  of  France,  during  seven  or 
eight  of  the  most  important  years  that  ever  occupied  diplomacy.     He  was 
the  obedient,  the  approving  minister  of  the  Emperor,  until  the  latter  had 
reached  the  utmost  height  that  arms  and  policy  could  attain.     Talleyrand 
then  counselled  him  to  rest,  arguing  that  further  progress  must  be  descent. 
The  restless  spirit  of  Napoleon  disliked  and  spurned  the  advice.     Talley- 
nikd  was  accordingly  displaced,  and  the  first  difficulty  which  the  Emperor 
thereafter  experienced  being  the  resistance  of  Spain,  it  was  sagaciously 
designated  by  his  ex-minister  le  commencement  du  Jin — the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

The  government  of  Napoleon,  by  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  press,  was  destructive  to  every  school  of  political  know- 
Wdge.     He  converted  the  most  intelligent  of  his  officers,  indeed,  into  diplo- 
Batists  and  statesmen ;  but  their  nullity  was  soon  felt  by  Europe  and  by 
bnself.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  military 
fcme  of  the  empire  gave  way,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  in 
ha  retreat.     His  eminence  proceeded  from  his  standing  almost  alone  as  a 
itatesman,  who  comprehended  both  the  old  and  the  new  system  of  French 
policy.     Could  Napoleon  have  trusted  him,  and  so  far  abdicated  his  impe- 
nd will  as  to  enter  into  his  views,  France  might  have  concluded  other 
iRBitiet  than  those  of  1814  and  1815.     But  Talleyrand  had  flung  himself 
■lo  the  other  scale,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was,  more  than  any 
person,  influential  in  bringing  about  the  restoration. 
If  a  resamption  of  the  reins  of  state  was  his  object,  he  made    a  great 
(or  so  shrewd  a  politician ;  because,  except  in  the  negotiations 
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which  immediately  followed  the  triumph  of  the  allied  powers,  negotiationg 
in  which  he  displayed  all  the  address  of  the  veteran  diplomatist,  joined 
with  a  warmth  of  patriotism  worthy  of  a  purer  h'fe,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  regain  any  permanent  authority.  From  time  to  time,  indeed,  his  influ- 
ence predominated,  and  was  sometimes  so  prominently  displayed  as  to  be 
flattering  to  his  ambition.  But  every  one  felt,  and  he  felt  himself,  that  h« 
was  unfit  to  be  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  government,  for  which  ho 
wanted  alike  the  habits,  the  character,  and  the  peculiar  talents.  Consi- 
derable obloquy  fell  on  the  French  government  after  the  revolution  of  July 
for  even  appointing  him  envoy  to  London.  For  whatever  might  be  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  and  intentions,  Prince  Talleyrand  was  considered  at 
the  representative  of  that  school  of  politics  which  admits  all  means  to  be 
allowable,  provided  they  obtain  their  object.  He  was  looked  'upon  as  tht 
living  Machiavel  of  the  day,  with  whom  all  principle  was  mockery  except 
that  of  deified  selfishness.  One  thing  is  undeniable.  AAer  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  he  uniformly  supported  the  system  of  the  celebrated  Holy  Al- 
liance; and  thereby  justified  what  was  often  asserted  of  him,'that  he  repre* 
sented  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Europe. 

The  last  days  of  this  extraordinary  man  corresponded  with  his  previoiM 
career.  Like  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  he  died  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and 
his  death-bed  scene  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  political  levee. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint  which  carried  him  ofl^  were  a  ahi*  •] 
vering  fit  and  repeated  vomitings.     He  underwent  an  operation  at  the.. 
lower  part  of  the  loins  with  great  fortitude,  merely  once  saying,  "  YoQ 
give  me' great  pain."     He  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger.     HaTing. 
asked  his  medical  men  if  they  thought  they  could  cure  him,  they  rightly^^ 
estimated  his  strength  of  mind,  and  told  him  at  once  that  he  ought  to  pi 
his  afilairs  in  order,  and  for  the  future  attend  to  nothing  but  the  care  <^ 
health.     Being  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  his  strength  was  soon  exbanaled'^ 
by  the  disease. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  will  be  noted  aa  tht^ 
date  of  the  Prince's  death.     He  expired  at  four  oMock,  the  immedl 
cause  of  his  dissolution  being  gangrene. 

He  had,  ibr  some  time,  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  Pope  a  wril 
retraction  of  his  conduct  at  the  famous  ceremony  of  the  Federation, 
he  forgot  his  episcopal  ordination,  and  condescended  to  bless  that  d< 
cratic  festival.     He  received  absolution,  and  extreme  unction  being 
ministered,  he  died  in  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  church;  although 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  wtom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
kept  aloof  from  his  bedside.     Louis  Philippe,  however,  visited  the  deathl 
of  the  veteran  statesman,  whose  respect  for  etiquette  and  courtly  idetfi 
manifest  even  in  his  dying  moments.     He  insisted  on  preset-ting  lo 
king  all  who  happened  to  be  with  him  and  had  not  undergone  thit 
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moo  J,  aDd,  in  thd  true  aristocratic  spirit  of  kis  order,  he  acknowledged  the 
Tojml  Tisit,  not  as  the  act  of  warm  private  friendship,  but  **as  a  great 
honour  done  to  his  house."  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  King,  also 
Tisited  the  Prince;  and  M.  Thiers  and  Count  Mole,  with  other  distin- 
guished public  characters,  attended  his  last  moments. 

His  funeral  took  place  amidst  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  body 
wma  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Assumption,  and  the  masses  said  were  short. 
At  the  four  comers  of  the  hearse  walked  Marshal  Soult,  Count  Mole, 
Chancellor  Pasquier,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  immediately  afterwards 
came  the  clerg^y,  the  ministers,  the  corps  diplomatique^  the  peers,  deputies, 
members  of  the  institute,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  all  dressed 
hi  their  state  costumes,  and  walking  uncovered. 

It  was  often  said  that  the  Prince  had  many  political  but  few  personal 
enemies.     This  was  exemplified  at  his  death.     The  journals  were  nearly 
an  Tindictively  hostile  to  his  memory  as  a  politician.     The  National  en- 
deaTDured  to  establish  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  he  had  been  the 
lepreaentative  of  diplomacy,  based  on  the  interests  of  thrones,  the  personi- 
fication of  that  heartless  political  skepticism  which  does  not  recognise  either 
tbe  rights  of  nations,  the  sanctity  of  patriotic  sentiments,  or  the  power  of 
aatiooality.     He  was,  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  of  a 
deoepid  aristocracy  struggling  against,  the  genius  of  democracy.     Other 
jonmals  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.   And  the  Charivari  was  still  more  bitter. 
''Talleyrand  is  dead,*'  says  that  paper ;  *'  let  the  devil  take  his  soul  and 
keep  it."     '^  We  are  told  that  he  died  of  gangrene.     It  is  now  upwards  of 
ffty  years  since  his  heart  was  the  seat  of  that  disease."   **  The  government, 
veare  also  told,  desires  to  inter  his  body  in  the  Pantheon.     What !  do  our 
filers  wish  that  place  to  be  accursed  like  the  potter's  field  on  which  the 
RBttins  of  Judas  were  thrown  ?"     Alluding,  then,  to  the  visit  which  the 
King  paid  to  the  Prince  in  his  last  moments,  the  Charivari  remarks,  that 
*it  was  in  that  same  hotel  Alexander  of  Russia  took  up  his  residence  on 
tike  dd  of  April,  1814,  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  gratitude  towards 
4e  traitor  whose  intrigues  and  perfidy  had  contributed  most  to  open  the 
|Bes  of  Paris  to  the  Cossacks.     How  afiTecting,  how  truly  French,  it  says, 
tere  the  official  tears  shed  at  the  bedside  of  the  Judas  of  the  Capitulation 
if  1814,  of  the  signer  of  the  shameful  treaties  of  1815.     Moreover,  the 
Worthy  object  of  this  ovation  did  not  belie,  at  the  last  hour,  his  honourable 
cfauacter.     The  man  who  at  the  outset  of  his  career  had  denied  his  Grod, 
iumnded  on  his  death-bed  the  assistance  of  religion — ^that  is  to  say,  he 
flcaed  his  career  by  betraying  the  devil,  and  thus  justified  what  has  been 
ii  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  successively  betrayed  all  his  mastera." 
After  all,  the  best  and  most  truly  earned  fame  of  Talleyrand  is  that  of  an 

His  remarks  were  poisoned  arrows,  which  he  knew  how 
from  his  retreat  or  hia  palace  of  the  Rue  St.  Florentine, 
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snd  which  were  always  found  to  irabody  in  a.  f«w  words  the  carrent  jodg- 
ment  of  ihs  moment.  The  day  before  htb  death  he  was  urged  to  despatch 
his  letter  of  retractation  to  the  Pope.  He  still  delayed.  "  I  was  sever  in  a 
harry,"  replied  he,  "  yet  1  nsTer  found  myaelf  to  arrire  too  late."  This  it 
another  version  of  a  favourite  maxim  of  his,  whidi  is,  "  Never  do  to-day 
what  yon  can  put  off  till  to-morrow." 


JONATHAN   WILD. 

N  th«  aDnals  of  crime,  there  are  fsw  who  atutd  m>  goo- 
'  BpicuoDsly  iofsmoua  as  this  cool-calculating,  coId-b«aitod. 
deliberate  TiUain.  Jonathan  Wild,  or,  as  Fielding  rery  pro- 
perly styles  him,  lonathaa  Wild  the  Great,  possessed  a  bold 
heart,  a  thandering  roice,  and  a  steady  countenance,  qualifi- 
it  were  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate  his  huge  and  wonderful 
undenalilnga.  In  circumstances  that  required  colouring.  Wild  always  kept 
u  nearly  to  truth  as  possible  ;  and  that,  as  he  used  to  observe  in  private, 
was  lurning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  against  themselves  1  "  Permit  me  io 
assure  you,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "although  the  idea  may  be  somewhat 
coarse,  I  had  rather  stand  on  the  tummit  of  a  dung-At//,  than  at  the  bottom 
of  ahiU  in  paradise;  for  did  not  the  devjl  declare  that  it  was  better  to  reign 
in  h«ll  than  be  a  vaUt  de  ehambrt  in  heaven."  Jonathan,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  calling,  laid  down  several  maxims,  as  certain  methods  of 
obtaining  greatness,  among  which  are  the  following:—!.  Never  do  more 
BuKhief  to  another  than  is  necessary  to  efiect  your  purpose,  for  mischief  is 
tee  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown  away.  2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  ' 
RMD  from  affection,  but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readiness  to  your  interest. 
1  Never  communicate  more  of  an  afiair  than  is  necessary  to  the  person 
«bo  is  to  execute  it.  4.  To  forgive  do  enemy  ;  but  be  cautious,  and  ofien 
^jlaior;,  in  revenge.  6.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress.  6.  To  foment 
lUroal  jealousies  in  the  gang,  one  of  another.  7.  That  a  good  name,  like 
MMiey,  must  be  parted  with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  to  bring  the  owner 
Mj  advantage.  8.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,  are  easily  counter- 
Med ;  that  the  counterfeits,  in  both  cases,  adorn  the  wearer  equally,  and 
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that  very  few  have  the  discernment  sufficient  to  distingruish  the  coanterfeit 
jewel  from  the  real  one.  9.  Men  should  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  ar 
shopkeepers  expose  their  goods,  in  order  to  profit  by  them.  10.  That  the 
heart  is  the  proper  seat  of  hatred,  and  the  countenance  of  afiection  and 
friendship. 

Wild  was  bom  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1082, 
his  father  being  an  honest  and  laborious  carpenter ;  who,  afler  bestowing 
a  tolerable  education  on  Jonathan,  apprenticed  him  to  a  buckle-maker  al 
Birmingham.  Here  he  deserted  a  distressed  wife  and  infant,  and  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  contracted  some  debts,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  compter  for  about  four  years ;  and  in  that  learned  seminary  it  was 
that  he  imbibed  ideas  and  formed  connections  which  paved  the  way  to  his 
future  greatness.  There,  too,  it  was,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
notorious  prostitute  of  the  name  of  Milliner,  who  had  run  the  whole  circle 
of  vice,  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  town,  and  was  familiar  with  every  flash 
character  of  the  time.  When  Wild  and  she  were  liberated  they  took  a 
little  house  in  Cock-alley,  opposite  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and  lived  as 
man  and  wife.  Jonathan,  by  means  of  this  woman,  now  became  ae* 
quainted  with  all  the  thieves  of  any  note  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
cunningly  contrived  to  dive  into  all  their  secrets.  Having  gained  their 
confidence  by  suggesting  a  plan  for  evading  the  law,  which  had  recently 
put  some  restrictions  on  the  usual  modes  of  disposing  of  stolen  goodt,  by 
making  it  felony  to  receive  such  goods.  Wild  became  their  general  agent, 
and  was  consulted  by  them  on  all  occasions.  His  method  of  managing, 
in  most  cases,  was  this.  No  sooner  was  a  robbery  committed  than  he  was 
informed  what  the  goods  were,  also  when,  how,  and  from  whom  they  were 
taken.  The  property  was  then  safely  secured,  but  not  in  his  own  honae; 
and  things  being  thus  prepared  with  due  caution,  away  he  went  to  the 
persons  who  had  been  plundered,  and  addressed  them  after  the  following 
manner : — *'  I  have  just  heard  that  you  have  lately  been  robbed,  and  as  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  honest  broker,  has  stopped  a  parcel  of  goods  upon  ana* 
picion,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  give  you  notice  of  it,  as  veij 
likely  some  of  them  may  be  yours,  and  should  it  prove  so,  as  I  wish  il 
may,  you  may  have  them  again,  provided  that  nobody  is  brought  into 
trouble,  and  the  broker  is  allowed  something  in  consideration  of  his  cars!** 
As  persons  who  have  been  robbed  are  always  wiUing  to  recover  their  pro- 
perty with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  they  generally  fell  into  Jonathan*a  ! 
measures,  and  treated  with  him  on  his  own  terms.  In  this  way  he  carried  ; 
on  a  most  lucrative  business,  receiving  his  profits  out  of  what  was  paid  to  j 
the  broker,  and  taking  nothing  for  himself  from  those  to  whom  the  goods  j 
were  restored,  by  which  management  he  at  once  obtained  a  repnfiatioii  Af 
disinterestedness,  and  remained  perfectly  secure  from  danger,  aa  there  wM 
no  law  that  could  afilect  him  in  such  a  case.    Jonathan's  modaof  doiB| 
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liinlumi,  bofiretef ,  Iweame  gradually  ao  well  kfiown  thst  it  Miadad  Hm 
lileMioii  of  gorerament,  and  an  act  waa  passed,  contaiiiing  a  ehusi  H^ 
Xcctiy  terelled  at  him,  and  which  ultimately  checked  the  etil,  as  w»lJ  Mi 
Ae  whole  nefarbus  system  of  fraud  and  Tillany  which  he  had  caniei  l»i 
fcf  yean. 

On  Monday,  February  16,  1724-6,  Jonathan  was  apprehended  ad  hh 
house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  charged  with  assisting  a  highwayman  to  6aei)pt 
tnm  a  constable  at  Bow ;  and  this  charge  being  fully  snbstantiale4y  h# 
Was  committed  to  Newgate.  Besides  this  charge,  there  were  aeferal  ia* 
fbmations  filed  against  him  to  the  following  effect.  That  for  many  yeait 
past  he  had  been  a  confederate  with  great  numbers  of  highwigrmeiiy  pidi* 
podiets,  honsebreakers,  shoplifters,  and  other  thieres.  That  he  hai 
fanned  a  kind  of  thiering  corporation,  of  which  he  was  the  director  oi 
eoBimander-in«chief ;  and  that  notwithstanding  his  pretended  aenricea  ih 
daleeting  ofiendera,  he  procured  such  only  to  be  hanged  as  concealed  fft 
nfbaed  to  share  their  booty  with  him.  That  he  had  divided  the  town  and 
conntry  into  so  many  districts,  and  appointed  distinct  gangs  for  each,  wka 
fagnlarly  produced  their  accounts  to  him ;  concealing  even  in  his  owft 
kooae  thoae  riUaina  who  ran  a  risk  of  detection.  That  he  had  nei  a^ 
keen  a  receirer  of  stolen  goods  and  writings  of  all  kinds,  for  near  iftem 
yeaiB  past,  but  also  occasionally  turned  robber  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
his  confederates,  whom  he  protected,  at  such  periods,  by  assuming  tlui 
functions  of  a  civil  officer,  carrying  for  that  purpose  a  short  silver  staiT  as 
a  badge  of  authority.  That  he  had  under  his  care  and  direction  seveial 
warehouses  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  and  also  a  ship  for  conveying 
jewels,  watches,  and  other  valuable  goods  to  Holland,  where  he  had  sta- 
tioned an  old  thief  as  factor.  That  he  kept  ^several  artists  in  pay  to  new 
modify  rings,  watches,  seals,  snuff>boxes,  &c.,  that  such  articles  might  not 
be  sworn  to.  That  he  seldom  or  never  helped  owners  to  the  notes  or 
papera  they  had  lost,  unless  be  found  tbem  able  exactly  to  specify  and 
describe  them ;  and  then  often  insisted  on  more  than  half  their  value. 
And,  lastly,  that  be  had  often  sold  human  blood,  by  procuring  false  wit- 
•caacs  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or 
alherwise  to  obtain  the  reward  given  by  government  on  the  conviction  of 
•Anden.  Some  of  his  old  associates  were  ready  to  substantiate  several 
ef  these  heavy  charges ;  but,  while  in  Newgate,  Jonathan  committed  the 
paiticnlar  act  for  which  he  died.  Having  before  his  apprehension  been 
coocemed  in  robbing  the  shop  of  Catherine  Stetham,  in  Holbom,  of  fifty 
yards  of  lace,  value  forty  pounds,  he  received  ten  guineas  from  that  lady, 
while  under  confinement,  for  the  recovery  of  her  property,  but  without 
diKOTering  the  peraons  who  committed  the  deed.  In  order  to  magnify  his 
pahlie  services,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 

ivy,  he  distributed  a  printed  paper,  just  before  the  trial  commenced,  stas- 
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in^  the  number  of  unfortunate  wretches  whom  he  had  legally  murdjered ; 
thirty-five  were  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  twenty-two  for  housebreaking, 
and  ten  for  returning  from  transportation.  Mrs.  Stetharo's  evidence,  how- 
ever, very  clearly  developed  the  hero's  villany,  with  respect  to  his  ostensi- 
ble occupation.  After  having  paid  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  box,  which 
did  not  contain  all  the  lace — "Now,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  she,  "what  must  ] 
give  you  for  your  trouble  ?" — "  Not  a  farthing,"  answered  Jonathan,  -  not 
a  single  farthing.  I  don't  do  these  things  for  worldly  interest,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  who  have  met  with  misfortunes.  And  as 
you  are  a  widow  and  a  good  Christian,  I  desire  nothing  but  your  prayers, 
for  I  have  many  enemies,  and  God  only  knows  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  imprisonment !"  Fortunately  for  mankind,  Jonathan's  pro- 
phetic fears  were  realized  by  a  public  execution  at  Tyburn,  the  Mth  of 
May,  1725,  amidst  the  execrations  of  an  enraged  populace,  who  pelted 
faim  with  stones  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

Wild  had,  from  first  to  last,  six  wives,  or  at  least  women  who  lived  suc- 
cessively with  him  under  that  title.  By  his  first  marriage,  at  Wolver- 
hampton, he  had  one  son.  Mary  Milliner  was  his  second.  Judith  Nun 
was  the  third,  and  by  her  he  had  a  daughter.  The  fourth  was  Sarah 
Qrigson,  (dias  Perrin.  The  fifth  was  Elizabeth  Mann,  who  cohajbited 
with  him  four  or  five  years,  and  then  died.  The  sixth,  and  last,  survived 
him,  and  afterwards  married  a  second  time.  His  son,  by  the  first  wife, 
was  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  of  so 
turbulent  a  disposition,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  confine  him  during 
the  execution,  lest  he  should  do  some  mischief  among  the  mob.  This 
youth,  not  long  after,  sold  himself  as  a  servant  to  go  out  to  the  plantatiooF 
abroad,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  character  of  this  infamous  man.  Fielding 
says,  that  he  picked  the  ordinary's  pocket  of  a  cork-screw,  at  the  gallows- 
and  died  with  it  in  his  hand :  but,  perhaps,  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Jona* 
than's  ruin  could  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  depth  in  the 
ocean  of  villany.  His  body  was  covered  with  wounds  and  scars ;  hip 
throat  had  been  cut,  and  his  skull  fractured  in  two  places ;  accidents  which 
happened  in  various  heroic  contests  between  this  great  man  and  his  pnpibi 
•nearly  one  hundred  of  whom  he  not  only  trained  for,  but  personalty 
iurrested,  convicted  on  his  own  oath,  and,  as  it  were,  led  to  the  gallows* 
Perjury  was  an  undertaking  which  he  considered  as  innocent,  whethsi 
lirected  to  the  ruin  of  an  industrious  tradesman,  or  to  save  or  take  awq 
the  life  of  a  friend  and  coadjutor.  Insolent  and  haughty  in  pn» 
perity,  he  became  dejected  and  timid  in  adversity ;  for  unable  eithAT  It 
bear  the  stings  of  conscience,  or  the  approach  of  dissolution,  h»  ha^'i 
recourse  to  intoxicating  liquors,  which  deadened  without  dispelling  hk: 
fears.    Jonathan,  as  the  awful  period  drew  near,  delighted  in  talking 
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th«  glorioua  acts  of  suicide  which  the  Greeks  aod  Romans  had  perrormed ; 
and  in  order  to  imitate  euch  great  examples— <ir  rather  to  procure  an  (may 
and  tranquil  death- -he  swalloived  an  iniuioderete  dose  of  laudanum;  but 
the  quantity  proTJog  antidotal,  by  risinV'-'B^in  Troin  bis  stomach,  our 
wretched  hero  earned  nothing  by  it  but  the  honour  of  the  intenlion ; 
while  a  second  hero,  the  executioner,  obiahied  the  real  credit  of  exter- 
mi M ring  the  greatest  miscre«nt  thai  nature  ever  produced.  A  complete 
f  of  fail  paUie  enormiii.es  irould  511  several  volamea. 


"nif'1 
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I^HIS  celebrated  criminal  mat  of  &  diflerent  chanctor  from 
t  Jonathan  Wild,  but  he  figuiea  not  kna  prominently  in  tlw 
Newgate  Calendar.  Wild  ma  cool,  cantioua,  and  aelfisb. 
I  Sheppard,  on  the  comrary,  wm  ardent,  reckleaa,  and  gnae- 
rous.  He  became  rery  early  a  thief  and  burglar,  and  waa 
quite  unrivalled  for  the  Tariety  of  hia  profeaaioiial  exploits  in  the  inetropo- 
lis  and  its  vicinity.  He  wai  of  respectable  parentage,  "bi a  father  being  a 
carpenter  in  Spitalfieldi,  i^  a  very  ftir  chkracter.  The  death  of  hia 
lather,  however,  while  Jack  waa  yet  a  boy,  plunged  hia  aurviving  pejvot 
into  difficulties,  and  all  the  education  he  received  waa  reading  and  writio^ 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Garret,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two 
yeara.  He  wes  then  put  out  aa  an  apprentice  to  a  cane  chair-maker  m 
Houndsdiich,  but  his  master  dying,  he  was  transferred  to  a  Mr.  Owen 
Wood,  carpenter,  in  Wych  street,  near  Drury  Lane.  Here  he  TemaiDed 
about  four  years,  and  conducted  himself  with  much  propriety ;  bnl  having 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  youth  generally  begin  to  think  for  then- 
selves,  and  being  without  friends  to  give  him  good  advice,  he  anfortanately 
became  associated  with  a  proslitule,  who  led  him  into  a  reckleaa  COOiaa  of 
diasJpBtioQ,  and  so  completely  enslaved  him,  that  he  stuck  at  nothing  to 
provide  money  to  gratify  her  extravagance.  This  led  to  a  system  of  pt 
fering,  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  employer,  which  he  euiM 
on  until  be  became  an  expert  thief.  After  committing  rarioua  feloaiu 
without  being  detected,  his  conduct  waa  at  last  so  irregular  that  t 
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faarrek  oecarred  between  him  and  his  master,  and  he  aceordiagly  left  him 
•eiTiee  without  completing  his  time.  He  now  fell  in  with  a  nelorioiia 
gKng  of  thievea  and  pickpockets,  in  company  with  whom  he  commenced 
a  regular  system  oi  plunder  and  depredation,  and  carried  it  on  until  he 
was  considered  the  most  dexterous  member  of  the  gang.  He  had  a 
brother  called  Thomas,  who  became  one  of  his  associates,  and  was 
concerned  in  some  of  .his  robberies.  Both  brothers  were  repeatedly 
IB  the  hands  of  justice,  but  always  contrived  to  evade  the  more  serious 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  Jack's  notoriety  was  greatly  increased  bf 
•BTeral  dexterous  escapes  from  prison.  **At  this  time,"  says  Caul* 
ieM,  **  be  was  so  eminent  that  there  was  not  a  prig  in  St.  Giles's  but 
tlK>ught  it  an  honour  as  well  as  an  advantage  to  be  admitted  into  his 
company." 

Sheppard,  though  often  fortunate  in  escaping  the  fimgs  of  justice,  was  at 
hsl  caught.  In  August,  1724,  he  was  indicted  for  three  difierent  burgla- 
ries. He  was  acquitted  of  the  first  and  second  for  want  of  evidence.  On 
the  third  charge,  after  a  short  trial,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty-— 
Dmth*  On  Monday  morning  the  warrant  came  down  to  Newgate,  for  his 
execution.  A  little  within  the  lodge,  in  old  Newgate,  there  was,  on  the 
left  hand,  a  hatch  with  large  iron  spikes  ;  this  opened  into  a  dark  passage, 
irom  which  a  few  steps  led  into  the  condemned  cell.  The  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  come  to  this  hatch  to  speak  with  their  friends.  Sheppard 
being  provided  with  implements,  found  means  to  cut  one  of  the  spikes  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  easily  break  off.  In  the  evening  two  female 
(riends  coming  to  see  him,  he  broke  oflT  the  spike,  and  thrusting  his  head 
and  shoulders  through  the  space,  the  women  pulled  him  down,  and  thus  he 
effected  his  escape.  Sheppard  immediately  went  into  the  country,  but 
letumed  in  a  week  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  soon 
recognised  and  caught.  'Being  again  taken  to  Newgate,  he  was  secured 
in  a  strong  room,  called  the  castle,  heavily  ironed  and  chained  by  a  staple 
lo  the  floor.  Vast  numbers  now  visited  him  daily  In  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  acquired  by  his  last  escape,  and  few  left  him  without  giving  hira 
a  gratuity,  as  they  were  generally  highly  entertained  with  the  account  he 
gave  them  of  his  rogueries.  Many  would  have  doubtless  given  him  the 
Beans  of  attempting  another  escape,  but  they  were  too  well  watched  'o 
render  that  practicable.  Jack  himself,  however,  did  not  despair  of  an 
opportunity.  When  the  sessions  began,  he  knew  that  the  keepers  would 
be  so  busily  occupied  while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  they  would  have 
leisure  to  visit  him,  and  of  course  could  not  exercise  their  usual  vigi- 
He  accordingly  determined  to  make  another  bold  push  for  his 
fiberty.  On  the  15th  of  October,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
keepers  brought  him  his  dinner,  and  having,  according  to  custom,  examined 
his  itooa  and  found  all  last,  left  him.  Jack  instantly  went  to  work,  and  having 
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firtt  disencHmbered  himself  of  his  handcuffs,  he  opened  the  great  padlock 
tfaat^  fastened  his  chain  to  the  staple,  by  means  of  a  crooked  nail  which  he 
had  found  upon  the  floor.  He  next  twisted  asunder  a  small  link  of  the 
chain  between  his  legs,  and  drawing  up  his  feet-locks  as  high  as  he  could, 
he  made  them  fast  with  his  garters.  He  now  attempted  to  get  up  the 
chimney,  but  had  not  advanced  far,  iVhen  he  found  his  progress  stopped 
by  an  iron  bar  that  went  across  within.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
descend,  but  falling  to  work  on  the  outside,  he  managed,  by  means  of  his* 
broken  chain,  to  remove  a  stone  or  two  about  six  feet  from  the  floor*  and 
having  thus  got  out  the  iron  bar,  which  was  an  inch  square,  and  about  a 
yard  long;  it  greatly  facilitated  his  further  progress.  He  presently  noade 
80  large  a  breach,  that  he  got  into  the  red-room  over  the  castle,  where  he 
found  a  great  nail,  which  proved  another  useful  auxiliary.  The  door  of 
this  room,  had  not  been  opened  for  several  years,  but  in  less  than  seven 
minutes  lack  wrenched  ofl*the  lock,  and  then  gqt  into  the  entry  leading  to 
the  chapeL  Here  he  found  a  door  bolted  on  the  other  side,  upon  which 
he  broke  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  pushed  the  bolt  back.  Coming  oow 
to  the  chapel  door,  he  broke  ofi*  one  of  the  iron  spikes,  which  he  kept  for 
further  use,  and  so  got  into  an  entry  between  the  chapel  and  the  lower 
leads.  The  door  of  this  entry  was  very  strong,  and  fastened  with  a  grcfat 
lock,  and  what  was  worse,  the  night  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  proceed  in  darkness.  Nevertheless,  in  half  an  hour  he  managed  to 
force  ofl*  the  box  of  the  lock,  and  open  the  door,  which,  however,  led  him 
to  another  still  more  difficult,  for  it  was  not  only  locked  but  barred  and 
bolted.  When  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  this  lock  and  box  give  way, 
he  wrenched  the  fillet  from  the  main  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box  and 
staples  came  oflT  with  it.  St.  Sepulchre's  chimes  now  went  eight,  and 
there  was  yet  another  door  betwixt  him  and  the  lower  leads,  but  it  being 
only  bolted  within  side,  he  opened  it  easily,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  it, 
he  got  over  the  wall,  and  so  to  the  upper  leads.  His  next  consideration 
was  how  to  get  down.^  For  this  purpose  looking  around  him,  and  finding 
that  the  top  of  the  turner's  house  adjoining  to  Newgate  was  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  alight  upon,  he  resolved  to  descend  upon  it.  To  take  a 
leap  would  have  been  veiy  dangerous;  he  therefore  went  back  to  the 
castle  the  same  way  he  came,  and  brought  a  blanket  which  he  used  to  lie 
upon.  This  he  made  fast  to  the  wall  of  Newgate  with  the  spike  he  stole 
out  of  the  chapel,  and  so  sliding  down,  he  dropped  upon  the  turner's  leads. 
Just  as  he  had  performed  this  feat  the  clock  struck  nine.  Luckily  the 
turner's  garret  door  on  the  leads  happened  to  be  open ;  he  therefore  went 
in,  and  having  crept  softly  down  stairs,  he  heard  company  talking  id  a 
room  below.  His  irons  giving  a  clink,  a  woman  started  and  exclaioiedt 
Lord,  what  noise  is  that  7  Somebody  answered,  it  is  the  dog  or  the  cat; 
when  Sheppard  crept  back  to  the  garret  and  continued  there  j«boat  two 
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hours.  Haring  then  ventured  down  a  second  time,  he  heard  a  gentleman' 
taike  leave  of  the  company,  and  saw  the  maid  light  him  down  stairs.  As 
toon  as  the  maid  returned  and  had  shut  the  chamber  door,  he  made- 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  street  door,  unlocked  it,  and  thus  once  more 
ifiected  his  escape,  just  as  it  had  struck  twelve  at  night. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  criminals  hover  round  the  purlieus  of 
fostice  h'ke  the  moth  round  a  candle,  constantly  alive  to  their  danger,  yet 
unable  to  avoid  their  fate.  Even  so  it  was  with  the  infatuated  Sheppard, 
who  again  betook  himself  to  his  old  haunts  and  his  wonted  trade.  ''A  few 
nights  after  his  escape,"  says  Caulfield,  "  he  committed  a  burglary  in  Mon- 
mouth street,  and  stole  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  he  broke  open  the  house  of  a  pawnbroker  in  Drury  Lane,  from 
«r hence  he  took  a  sword,  a  suit  of  clothes,  several  snuff>boxes,  rings, 
tratches,  and  other  goods  to  a  considerable  value.  And  now  he  resolved 
to  cut  a  figure  as  a  gentlemen  among  his  old  friends.  Although  he  well 
knew  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  in  search  of  him,  he  strutted  about  in 
A  fine  suit  of  black,  a  light  tie-wig,  and  a  lufflod  shirt,  with  a  silver  hilted 
fword  by  his  side,  a  diamond  ring  qq  his  finger*  and  a  gold  watch  in  his 
pocket.  On  the  21st  he  dined  with  two  female  fiivourites,  Cook  and  Keys, 
it  a  public  house  in  Newgate  street,  when  they  were  very  merry  together, 
and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  took  coach  for  the  Sheiars  ale-house  in 
Maypole-alley,  where  he  sent  for  his  mother  and  treated  her  to  brandy. 
She  knowing  the  d^inger  he  was  in,  strongly  advised  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  But  Jack  by  this  time  was  tipsey,  and  too  valiant  to  fear  any 
thing,  as  well  as  too  wise  to  take  counsel.  Accordingly,  leaving  his  mothei 
he  staggered  from  ale-house  to  gin-shop  till  he  was  apprehended  by  means 
of  an  ale-house  boy,  who  had  accidentally  seen  him.  The  wretched  man 
was  then  so  drunk  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and 
•o  was  once  more  conveyed  to  Newgate. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  soon  told.  He  had  now  more  visitors  than  ever, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  went  to  see  him  from  curiosity.  He  entertained  a 
hope,  but  it  was  a  vain  one,  that  some  of  the  latter  would  apply  to  the  king; 
for  a  remission  of  his  sentence.     Nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted. 

On  the  10th  of  November  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  King's-bench 
at  Westminster,  when  Mr.  Justice  Powis  awarded  sentence  of  death  against 
him,  and  a  rule  of  court  was  made  for  his  execution  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. The  day  came,  but  Jack  had  still  hopes  of  eluding  justice.  Somebody 
had  furnished  him  with  a  penknife,  which  he  put  naked  into  his  pocket, 
with  the  point  upwards,  and  (as  he  told  one  whom  he  thought  he  could 
troat)  his  design  was,  to  lean  forward  in  the  cart,  and  cut  asunder  the  cord 
thai  tied  his  hands  together,  and  then  when  he  came  near  Little  Turnstile, 
to  throw  himself  over  among  the  crowd,  and  run  through  the  narrow 
J,  where  the  officers  could  not  follow  on  horseback,  but  must  be 
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fctiwd  to  diamaaot ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  bjr  the  mob's  aanstanoe,  ha  thovU 
Blilie  hia  eacape.  Thia  acheme,  however,  woi  rendered  kboitiT*  hy  U> 
pocketa  being  aeaicfaed  in  the  Preaa-yard,  Newgate,  joat  aa  he  wu  goiiif 
into  the  cart.  The  officer  who  examined  them  cut  his  own  fingeia  in  th^ 
March.  Jack  was  accordingly  executed  at  Tybuni,  on  the  16ch  of  Notooi* 
Mr,  17S4,  suffering  much  berore  life  was  extinct.  Ha  wu  only  (wentjr-lhiM 
yaara  old,  and  aevn  was  the  late  of  any  criminal  to  ainceraly  c 
by  tbo  ma^. 


JAMES  WHITNEY,    . 

A  0KI.KBB1TSD   HIOHWATHiK. 

a  HIS  person  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminala  who  were  at 
one  timedi'siiaguisbed  by  the  litis  of  gaUkmen  of  tht  road. 
He  committed  a  great  variety  of  depredationa,  and  became 
rery  Doiorioiia.  Being  bred  a  butcher,  bia  first  adrenture 
was  an  attempt,  along  with  a  companion,  to  steal  a  calf.  ' 
The  animal  belonged  to  an  innkeeper,  and  they  had  eo- 
ioToured  to  drire  a  bargain  with  its  owner  in  the  morniog;  but  as  he 
aaked  an  exorbitant  price,  they  resolved  to  return  at  night  and  carry  it  off 
claodntinely.  The  night  was  very  dark.  After  some  parley,  Whitney 
agreed  to  enter  the  stable  and  steal  the  calf,  while  his  companion  watched 
without.  He  entered,  accordingly,  and  began  feeling  about  for  their  prey. 
Be  aoon  felt  something  rough,  and  taking  it  for  the  calf,  began  to  tickle  it  in 
order  to  make  it  rise.  Suddenlv  the  animal  seemed  to  get  upon  its  hind 
l^,and  anongnuping  Whilney  with  its  fore  paws,  gave  himamoai  loving 
Coraiah  hag.  In  this  posture  he  was  forced  to  stand,  lost  in  astonishment, 
Mable  to  move,  and  afraid  to  cry  out,  lest  he  should  alarm  the  innkeeper 
m  aome  of  his  Amily,  the  other  thief  without,  wondering  all  the  while  at 
km  dslty.  The  latter  at  length  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  said. 
*Whal  the  devil  keeps  yoit— are  we  to  be  all  night  stealing  a  calf  I"  "  A 
•If r'  wcclaimMi  Whitney  t  "  why  I  beliava  it  is  the  davil  himself,  for  be 
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has  got  his  paws  about  me,  and  hngs«  me  so  close  that  I  can't  stir  a  step.'* 
"  Poh  !"  cried  the  other,  "  what  nonsense  ;  but  devil  or  no  devil,  I  should 
like  to  see  him — so  make  haste  aiid  fc^tch  him  out  at  once."  '  Whitney  was 
too  much  alarmed  to  be  pleased  with  this  jesting  tone,  and  immediately 
rejoined,  '^  O  curse  you,  be  quiet  and  come  to  my  assistance,  for  I'll  be 
d— — d  if  I  half  like  him."  The  other  accordingly  entered,  and  after  a 
little  examination  they  discovered,  to  their  amazement,  that  they  were  bit-* 
a  muzzled  bear,  belongilig  to'  an  itinerant  showman,  having  been  acci- 
dentally placed  in  the  stable  during  the  day,  and  the  calf  removed  to  make 
room  for  him.  By  their  joint  efforts  Whitney  got  reb'eved  from  the 
bear's  grasp,  when  both  made  off*  with  all  speed,  half  resolved  never 
again  to  try  their  hand  at  thieving,  since  the  trade  had  thus  so  luckless  a 
beginning. 

Sometime  after  this  affair,  Whitney  took  the  Gteorge  Inn  at  Cheshunt, 
in  Hertfordshire,  b*it  the  company  that  frequented  it  being  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal description  in  point  of  character,  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  shift 
his  camp,  and  accordingly  removed  to  London,  ils-b  more  congenial  field 
for  a  man  of  his  views.  Here  he  found  kindred  spirits,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  became  thoroughly  versant  in  every  species  of  fraud  and  vil- 
kmy.  He  was  the  more  successful,  as  he  always  appeared  in  the  garb  and 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  the  easy  address  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  some- 
time ere  he  took  to  tlie  road,  as  it  was  called,  and  became  a  highwaymant 
but  after  he  did  so,  he  was  known  to  be  the  most  determined,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  gentlemanly  member  of  the  profession.  According  to 
an  anecdote  told  of  him  by  Caulfield,  he  appears  to  have  been  also  a  man 
of  some  humour.  "  Whitney,"  says  the  writer,  "  met  with  one  Mr,  HaUp 
an  old  usurer  in  the  Strand,  as  he  was  riding  across  Hounslow  heath.  He 
could  hardly  have  encountered  a  wretch  more  in  love  with  money«  aod* 
consequently,  who  could  have  been  more  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  Whoo 
the  usual  dreadful  words  were  spoken,  he  trembled  as  if  suffering  under 
paralysis,  but  recovering  himself,  he  expostulated  in  the  most  moving  terms 
he  was  master  of,  professing  that  he  was  a  very  poor  man  with  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  that  he  would  be  utterly  ruined  if  his  money  were 
taken  from  him.  He  pointed  out,  too,  the  illegality  of  stopping  persons  on 
the  highway,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  engage  in  such  evil  connet. 
Whitney,  who  knew  Ms  character,  interrupted  him  in  a  most  determined 
tone,  and  asked  how  he  dared  to  preach  morality  to  an  honester  man  than 
himself.  "Why,  sir,"  continued  he,  "you  make  a  prey  of  all  mankindi 
and  grind  them  to  death  with  eight  and  ten  per  cent.  This  once,  howefaif 
I  shall  compel  you  to  lend  what  you  have  without  bond*  consequently  withi* 
out  interest;  so  no  more  words,  but  deliver."  Hereupon  the  old  gentlnmai 
pulled  out  about  eighteen  guineas,  which  he  gave  with  a  great  deal/ 
of  grumbling.     When  Whitney  was  just  about^  to  make  ofi^  he 
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biB  Tictim  mattering  something  about  perhaps  riding  one  day  tip  Holbomr 
hili  baclcwards.  He  instantly  dismounted,  and'  having  pulled  the  usurer 
oflf  his  horse,  com pellf*d  him  to  remount  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail, 
and  in  this  attitude  tied  his  legs  together,  so  as  to  prevent  his  getting  oft 
Without  assistance.  **  Now,"  said  Whitney,  "you  old  rogue,  we  see  what, 
a  figure  a  man  makes  when  he  rides  backwards,  but  I  have  the  pleasure^ 
at  lekist  of  aeeing  you  ride  first  in  that  posture."  So  giving  the  horse  three 
oribiir  smart  cuts  with  his  whip,  he  set  him  offwith  his  rider  at  a  gallop^ 
and  he  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Hounslow  town,  -where  the  people 
locoened  the  old  boy's  legs,  after  making  themselves  merry  with  the 
light. 

Whitney  always  affected  generosity,  and  got  the  reputation  of  it.  Har- 
ing  robbed  a  gentleman  one  day  on  Newmarket-heath,  of  a  hundred  pounds 
in  silrer,  tied  up  in  a  great  bag,  on  his  victim  explaining  that  he  had  a  long 
way  to  go  and  would  be  put  to  much  inconvenience  on  the  road,  if  obliged 
to  go  on  without  money,  Whitney  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  and  told 
him  to  take  what  would  bear  his  expenses.  The  gentleman  accordingly 
todc  oat  as  much  as  both  hands  could  hold,  to  which  Whitney  made  no  ob- 
jectioD,  only  remarking  with  a  smile,  ^  I  thought  you  would  have  had  more 


conscience,  sir.'* 


Among  the  last  of  his  feats,  was  a  dexterous  trick  by  which  he  swindled 
the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  at  Doncaster,  out  of  forty  guineas.  He 
had  been  living  at  the  Inn  in  a  dashing  style,  and  seemed  full  of  money. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  deposited  with  the  landlady  a  box  carefully  sealed. 
She  being  from  home  a  few  days  after,  Whitney  came  suddenly  upon  the 
bndlord  wanting  his  box,  but  as  it  was  under  the  lady's  lock  and  key,  it 
could  not  be  got.  He  then  pretended  he  had  just  been  bargaining  for  a 
horse,  and  wanted  money  out  of  his  box  to  pay  for  it.  The  landlord  lent 
him  the  cash,  and  never  saw  him  more  !  The  box  was  afterwards  exam- 
ined, and  found  to  contain  nothing  but  sand  and  stones. 

Whitney  was  at  length  betrayed,  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  famous  mother 
Cozens,  whose  house  he  frequented  in  Milford-lane,  near  St.  Clement's 
church.  On  the  information  of  that  woman  he  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
ax>d  being  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  found  guilty  and 
received  sentence  of  death.  He  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  then  at  Porter's  Block,  near  Smithfield,  on  the  19ih  of  De- 
cember, 1694,  and  executed  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a  mild  and  penitent  tone,  as  follows: — "I  have  been  a  very 
great  ofiender,  both  against  God  and  my  country,  by  transgressing  all 
kw«,  human  and  divine.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  here  present,  but  has 
i6en  heard  of  my  name,  before  my  confinement,  and  has  seen  a  large 
ocalogac  of  my  crimes,  which  have  been  made  public  since.  Why 
Aottld  I  then  pretend  to  vindicate  a  life  stained  with  so  many  enormous 
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tacda  T  The  Hnlence  passed  npea  roe  is  jnst,  snd  I  can  see  the  fcoMsfi 
ef  s  Providence,  which  I  had  before  pra&nelj  laughed  at,  in  nj  Mppn^ 
bansion  end  eonriction.  I  hope  the  sense  which  I  hare  of  these  thinga 
has  enabled  me  to  make  mj  peace  with  heaven,  the  only  thing  that  is  now 
tt  any  concern  to  me.  Join  in  your  pnyen  with  me,  my  coantryinaat 
dtat  Ood  will  not  forsake  me  in  my  last  moments." 

When  he  had  finished  thia  address,  he  prayed  for  a  little,  apart  by  hi^ 
■df,  and  then  submitted  calmly  to  the  azecatioaer.  He  was  caly  thii^ 
bar  years  of  age, ' 


BICHARD   DICKINSON, 

•  OTIBHOB   It   BOABBOROOaH    SPA. 


[B  psnoD,  whom  tutore  aeemi  to  hare  formed  io  aa» 
of  ber  aportiTe  mooda,  was  long  a  public  charactflr  M 
Scuborongh  Spa.  Hia  figure  and  his  humour  were 
•qulljr  lingular  and  amusing.  He  became,  of  course, 
a  prodigious  bvourite  with  all  the  fashionables  who 
Tisiled  the  Spa,  and  uhimately  so  aseful  to  them,  thai 
hifl  services  became  indispensable.  Diclcey,  as  he  was 
fiunilioiljr  called,  baring  scraped  together  as  much  money 
as  enabled  him  to  erect  public  office-houses,  which  be 
himself  superintended,  he  ever  afterwards  bore  the  mock 
title  of  OovfmOT,  This  made  him  necuaarily  more  and  more  familiar  with 
Ac  Guhionable*  of  both  sexes,  and  so  famous  did  he  become  among  that 
dm,  that  poets  and  painters  alike  contributed  to  his  renown.  Hysing 
pBUed  his  portrait  and  Vertue  engraved  it.    A  full*length  etching  was 
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aiao  tsken  of  bim,  of  which  the  above  sketch  is  a.  copyi  and  to  this  I 
likeness  were  subjoined  the  following  lines ; — 

Behold  (he  Goverdbr  of  Scvboraugb  8p>w, 
The  sirangcsi  ptiii  *n^  Unw  fou  ever  saw,    ' 
Yet,  when  yon  Tiew  the  beauties  of  hii  mind. 
Id  bim  a  second  JEaop  yoa  mi;  find. 
SunOS  unenvied  bouis  ber  ^sop  goiM, 
And  France  may  glory  in  her  late  Searron, 
While  England  baa  a  liviog  DicitioMii. 

This  facetious  governor  of  the  Spa  office-houses  liTod  about  17%  a 
was  69  years  old  when  Hysing  painted  his  portrait. 


OWEN  FABEEL,  AN  lEISH  DWABP. 

"^HIS  siDguloT  laiut  naturx  wu  bora  in  C&vbh,  of  vsry 
n  hombla  parents.  H«  wu  hideously  ugly,  and  so  slow 
j  was  bis  growth,  thst  when  h«  reached  manhood,  he  was 
]  on]y  three  feet  nine  inches  high.  His  figdre  was  so 
J  remarkable,  that  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
&,]  instantly  attracted  the  attention  of  every  beholder,  while 
his  uncouth  manners  contributed  either  to  increase 
curiosity  or  to  excite  alarm  and  disgust.  According  to  the  description  of 
Caulfield,  "  Children  were  frightened,  and  dogs  snarled  at  him  as  he  passed 
them  in  the  streets ;  and  he  eiciled  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  all  whom 
be  accidentally  encountered."  Nature,  as  if  to  compensate  for  bis  stunted 
itsture  and  other  defects,  gave  this  remarkable  being  prodigious  muscular 
powers.  When  a  yonth,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  his  strength,  that  he  was 
•driaed  to  exhibit  bis  feats  in  this  way  for  money.  He  accordingly  tr»- 
nlled  the  country  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  show,  and  finally  arrived  in 
London.  There,  however,  the  expense  of  his  exhibition  soon  exceeded 
the  profits,  and  be  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the  streets.  For  a 
long  time  he  subsisted  as  a  mendicant,  his  remarkable  appearance  being 
seconded  by  the  usual  arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis  to  excite  compas- 
aoi.  He  died  in  the  year  1T42,  shortly  before  which  his  portrait  waa 
painted  by  QrBvelot,and  engraved  byHulett,  His  skeleton  was  preserved 
ii  the  museum  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wiliam  Hauler. 


HENRY    BLACKER. 


MONO  those  persons  who  hare  gTMlljr 
ordinary  Mature  of  mankind,  Mr.  Htwrj 
holds  B  digtin^uished  place,  in  coi 
combined  symmeliy  of  fonn  with  hit  gi 
Th«  foreign  giants  wfao  have  exhibited 
in  this  country,  including  those  of  Ireland,  mm  afl 
unwieldy  men,  and  clumsily  made.  Mr.  BlafiboTi 
on  the  contrary,  might  be  called  a  ^eU-pnpojdoatd 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  pleased  as  well  as  aaloniahed  the  behcjdon.  Ht 
was  commonly  called  the  British  giant,  in  contmdistinctioii  to  CajaaiUi  S 
Qerman,  who  was  shown  and  received  with  much  applause  aa  s  prodlgf 
■ome  time  before  Blacker's  exhibition.  This  Qerman  was  not  so  tall  bj  • 
few  inches ;  and  hence  Blacker  was  considered  at  the  time  by  hia  owfe 
countrymen  as  bearing  away  the  palm  among  the  race  of  giants.  W»  was 
aeren  feet  foor  incdes  high,  was  born  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  and  Itega 
to  exhibit  himself  in  1761,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  yean  of  ags.  b 
London,  he  was  greatly  encouraged,  being  visited  by  all  tha  aohHttf  aai 
gentry,  and  patronised  by  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  «u  il 
that  time  a  public  character  of  great  notoriety,  in  consequence  of  his  H$t 
tory  a  few  years  before,  at  Cnlloden,  and  the  complete  i]  naaim  of  dill 
unhappy  rebellion  which  brok«  ont  in  Scotland,  in  I* 


HENKY  HASTINGS, 

OBIXr    rOEBSTKB    TO    CBA&LB8    I. 


i£  HIS  liDgukr  chancier,  who  wu  ( 
*  or  ihe  barons  of  Bunymede,  wu  (he  Mcood  im  of  ih* 
Earl  of  HoDliDgdoD,  aod  poBsesied  ■  fine  eiUte  in 
Dorsetahire,  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  wu  bom  id 
1637,  and  from  hJa  earlieit  youth  had  ■  lining  attach- 
ment to  the  athletic  sports  of  the  field.  When  king 
Charles  I.  made  him  his  forester,  he  was  reckoned  the 
km  apmsmao  of  bis  time.  He  constantly  resided  at  his  lodge  in  the  Mew 
Foreat,  in  Haouphire,  during  the  hunting  season,  where  he  entertained  all 
tliat  cboae  to  call  upon  him,  being  also  purreyor  of  the  king's  bttnting 
paitiea.  Bat  bis  principal  residence  was  at  Woodlands,  in  Dorselsbire, 
where  be  had  a  capital  house.  One  of  bis  nearest  neighbours  was  Anthony 
Aahtey  Cooper,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Two  men  could  not  be 
■ore  oppcaite  in  their  principles  and  pursuits,  yet  they  oflen  associated 
Mocably  and  disputed  pleasantly,  and  seldom  parted  in  anger,  (bough  with 
■Koal  opbraidings,  and  the  most  vulgar  epilbe(a.  Opposite  in  (heir  sen- 
iHcBts  and  in  every  thing,  Hastings  must  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as 
Aa  hoaeaitr  man.  "  The  minutes  from  whence  this  extract  is  made,"  saya 
Aa  BcT.  Mr.  Oilpin,  "  were  written  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  survived 
few  aoow  yea  "  If  Hr.  Hastings  bad  been  the  survivor,  and  bad  lived  to 
k««  mat  hii  lordship  one  of  the  moat  corrupt  ministers  of  Charles  II.'s 
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dissipated  court,  he  must  then  have  bad  a  romplete  triumph.  In  the  Bn- 
tish  Museum  is  a  fine  drawing  of  these  two  characters  at  WoodUnds,  in 
high  contest,  by  which  it  appears  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  low  statarSt  but 
strong,  muscular,  and  active.  His  clothes  were  always  of  green  cloth,  and 
he  was  so  proud  of  his  forest  appendages  that  he  was  never  seen  abroad 
without  some. 

His  house,  which  though  then  lately  built,  was  in  the  old-fashioned  stylev 
hi  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  rabbits,  and  fish-ponds. 
He  had  there  a  narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  a  post  to  pitch  quoits  at, 
and  round  hand  bowls,  for  such  as,  like  himself,  "preferred  them  to  balls. 

Here,  too,  he  had  a  banqueting-room,  built  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  oak« 
tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  and  other  dogs  that  ran  game  or  badged. 
His  hawkery  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  sportsmen  of  the  age,  and  he 
had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged.  His  great  hall  cor- 
responded in  all  points  with  the  rest  of  the  apartments  of  his  house ;  the 
floor  was  strewed  over  with  marrow  bones,  and  other  remains  of  good  living. 
In  every  corner  were  implements  of  sporting,  such  as  fire-anns,  hawk- 
perches,  nets,  and  different  sorts  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  upper  end  of  it 
was  hung  with  fox,  otter,  badger,  and  pole-cat  skins,  quarter-staffi  and 
*hunter*s  poles,  with  abundance  of  horns  and  calls  in  eveiy  place.  His  par- 
lour was  a  large  room  completely  furnished  in  the  same  style,  with  remains 
of  various  birds,  some  preserved  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  dissections 
of  several  four-footed  animals.  On  the  brick  hearth,  which  was  broad  after 
the  fashion  of  those  days  before  coals  were  used,  lay  his  choiceet  terrieiB» 
hounds,  and  spaniels.  In  the  great  chairs  were  his  cats  with  their  litteit 
of  kittens,  none  of  which  were  to  be  disturbed  on  any  account.  Of  these 
three  or  four  constantly  attended  him  at  dinner,  when  a  small  white  wand 
was  laid  by  his  trencher,  in  order  to  defend  himself  if  they  became  too 
troublesome.  The  corners  of  the  room  were  filled  with  his  best  hunting 
poles,  over  which  hung  his  bugle  horns  of  difilerent  compass.  His  oyster 
table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  all  the 
season ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  night; 
and  every  Friday  he  had  fish,  all  which  was  furnished  him  by  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Poole.  . 

At  the  other  or  upper  end  of  the  room,  stood  a  small  table,  with  a  double  \ 
desk,  one  side  of  which  held  a  church  Bible,  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyni 
on  other  tables  in  this  room  lay  hawks*  hoods,  bells,  dogs*  collars,  whistlesb 
whips,  with  sundry  old  hats  that  had  had  their  crowns  thrust  in,  and  weie 
filled  with  partridge  and  pheasants'  eggs,  which  nobody  dared  touch  in  his 
presence.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of  a  piece,  and  if  a  table  was  not 
encumbered,  as  before  related,  it  had  at  least  a  dice-box,  cards,  and  coppa^: 
cans,  or  glasses  for  drinking. 

Tobacco  pipes  being  but  just  introduced  into  fashion,  he  had  taslefi 
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MlMted  ft  few,  wbicfa  he  kept  in  a  glass  case.  In  reference  to  these  be 
dwBjrs  talked  of  his  friend.  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  as  the  greatest  genius  in 
ibe  world  for  inventing  amtJiing. 

Bat  the  most  singular  part  of  this  humourist's  mansion  wu  the  chape), 
long  disused  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  was  a  small  decent  apartment 
appropriated  in  former  times  to  the  purposes  of  worship,  but  converted  by 
Hr.  Hastings  into  a  store*room  of  dainties.  The  altar  was  covered  with 
bottles  of  strong  beer,  wines,  and  other  liquors,  which  never  came  out  but 
ID  single  small  glasses,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  his  own  drinking  to  have  two 
at  a  time  with  bis  guest,  and  which  he  never  exceeded.  In  the  pulpit,  at 
(he  securest  place,  was  to  be  found  collared  beef,  chine,  hocks  of  bacon, 
salt  beef,  and  pork,  dried  tongues,  and  large  venison  pies ;  gammons  and 
flitches  f^ bacon  ornamented  the  outside,  pendant  from  hooks  all  round. 

His  table,  with  all  this  profusion  of  provisions,  cost  him  but  little;  yet 
it  was  good  to  eat  at,  his  sports  supplying  him  with  every  thing  but  beef 
aod  motion;  and  his  greatest  luinry  was  a  huge  apple-pie,  which,  after  it 
bad  been  on  table,  was  constantly  removed  to  the  chapel.  Sunday  he 
always  honoured  with  a  London  plum-pudding,  and  he  usually  sang  it  in 
with,  "My  heart  lies  in,  oh  therein  a."  Ha  was  very  moderate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  seldom  using  more  than  two  glasses  of  wine  at  a  meal,  after 
which  he  look  a  pipe.  He  kept  by  him  a  cordial  made  of  gilly  flowers 
oad  sock,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  always  recommending  it  to  his 
acquaintance  as  invigorating.  Wherever  he  sat,  be  had  a  tun  glass  of  his 
own  small  beer,  which  was  very  good :  this  he  stined  about  with  a  bunch 
of  rOMinary,  of  the  virtues  of  which  he  bad  a  great  opinion. 

He  lived  in  this  manner  to  exceed  a  hundred,  and  never  lost  his  sight. 
H«  lodr  in  at  the  death  of  a  slag  after  his  90th  year,  and  to  the  last  never 
wonted  help  to  get  on  horseback.     He  died  about  1039. 


OKATOR   HENLEY. 


rHIS  clergynMa  enjoyed  great  ootoriety  whila  hi  life,  1 
t^Yl  he  deviated  widely  from  the  path  tuooilf  ponne 
leDiben  of  the  clerical  professioiit  in  order  lo  acquir 
nctioo,  posterity  have  agreed  to  consider  him  in  the 
f  an  extravagant  charlatan,  rather  than  a  man  of  . 
I  iii;ite  genius.  He  was  uDquestionaUy  a  very  ecC' 
character  ;  but,  nevertheless,  possessed  great  learning  as  well  aa  ni 
talents  of  no  ordinary  description. 

Henley  received  an  academical  education,  and  after  taking  his  d 
of  M.  A.,  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  by  Dr.  Qibeon,  bishop  ol 
coin.  He  bad  previously  begun  his  "  Univenal  Oranunart"  and  fin 
ten  languages  with  dissertations  prefixed.  His  poem  on  "  Esther 
also  appeared,  and  was  well  received  by  the  public.  Hitherto  he  hu 
acquired  some  distinction  in  the  country,  and  Ue  became  impatient  to  bi 
the  atmosphere  of  London,  as  more  congenial  with  his  high  aspir 
both  of  fame  and  profit.  To  the  metropohs  he  accordingif  went,  a 
oace  entered  oo  a  career  of  popularity,  which  may  Eurljr  lie  «seribed 
ndsfittigahle  iodnstry,  aa  much  aa  to  his  takntt,  tl       hiba  ktlor  w«i 
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tunlj  not  withoat  efiect,  as  he  introduced  a  new  style  of  palpit  oratory, 
and  was  at  once  familiar,  eloquent,  and  witty.     According  to  his  own 
account,  he  preached  more  chanty  sermons  in  one  year,  was  more  nvme- 
rously  followed,  and  raised  more  money  for  poor  children  than  all  the 
dignified  clergymen  put  together^     Henley's  popularity,  however,  was  a 
bar  to  his  preferment,  as  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  metropolitan  supe« 
riors,  who  were  moreover  enraged  to  fiod  that  his  new  style  of  pulpit 
oratory  was  likely  to  throw  each  and  all  of  them  into  the  shade.     To  use 
his  own  words,  "  these  were  the  true  causes  why  some  obstructed  hit 
rising  in  town,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  a  disrelish  of  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  be  complete  spaniels.     For  there  was  no  objection  to  his  being 
tossed  into  a  country  benefice  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,  like  a  pendulum  swinging  one  way  as  far  as  the  other." 
Ending  that  there  was  thus  no  chance  of  preferment,  and  perhaps  feeling 
sore  under  disappointment,  he  entered  on  a  new  career  by  opening  what 
he  called  his  Oratory,  near  Lincoln *s-inn-fields,  in  which  he  lectured  on 
theological  subjects  on  Sundays,  and  on  all  other  subjects  every  Wednes- 
day evening.     The  prospectus  which  he  published  smells  strongly  of 
pafiery,  but  the  lectures  took  with  the  public.     He  describes  his  own 
powers,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  the  alarm  of  his  clerical  brethren,  ^  that 
be  should  still  proceed  and  mature  this  bold  scheme,  and  put  the  church, 
tad  all  that,  in  danger.*' 

The  Orator  did  proceed,  and  for  years  levelled  his  shafts  of  wit,  satire, 
tod  abase,  so  effectively,  that  he  became  the  most  notorious  public  charac- 
ter of  the  day.  He  spared  neither  rank  nor  condition,  and  even  had  the 
coarage  to  attack  Pope.  The  latter  retaliated  in  the  following  well-known 
fines: — 

**  Bm  where  each  acienee  lifts  its  modem  t3rpe, 
History  her  pot.  Divinity  his  pipe ; 
While  proud  Philosophy  repines  to  show, 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below ; 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  io  Henley  stands,'*  Slc 

Henky  appears  also  to  have  provoked  the  satire  of  Hogarth.     In  the 

print  of  the  Oratory,  the  former  is  represented  on  a  scafibld  with  a  monkey 

\j  his  side,  over  which  is  written  Amen;  lying  near  him  are  a  box  of 

piOs,  and  the  Hyp-doctor;  over  his  head  "The  Oratory." — Inveniam  mam 

mttfaxiam — (the  motto  on  the  medals,  which  the  orator  dispersed  as  tickets 

to  his  subscribers.)  Over  the  door,  **Ingredere  ut  prqficias;^^  the  inscription 

ofer  the  outer  door  of  St.  Paul's  schpol.     A  parson  receiving  the  money 

I     fof  admission ;  under  him  "the  Treasury;"  a  butcher  stands  as  porter. 

I    Oa  the  left  hand,  modesty  in  a  cloud  ;  folly  in  a  coach;  and  a  gibbet  pre- 

^    find  for  merit.     People  laughing-— one  marked  the  scout,  introducing  a 

B    imaa  divine ;  and  a  boy  easing  nature.     Several  grotesque  figures,  one 
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of  them  (marked  Tee  Hee^  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  underneath,  the 
following  inscription  :-~ 

Air  SXTSMTORB  BPIORAM,  MIDI  AT  TBB  OKATOET. 

O,  Orator !  with  brazen  face  and  lungs. 
Whose  jargon 's  form'd  of  ten  unlearned  tongues, 
Why  Btand'st  thou  there,  a  whole  long  hour,  haranguing. 
When  half  the  time  fits  better  men  for  hanging! 

Hogarth  seems  to  have  thought  Henley  a  good  subject  for  his  satirical 
pencil*  since  he  introduces  him  repeatedly.  In  another  print,  he  is  painted 
in  the  act  of  christening  a  child,  with  the  following  lines  beneath  ;— 

*'  Behold  Vilaria,  lately  brought  to  bed. 
Her  cheeks  now  strangers  to  their  rosy  red, 
Languid  her  eyes,  yet  lovely  she  appears ! 
And  oh !  what  fondness  her  lord*s  Tisage  wean ! 
The  pamper'd  priest,  in  whose  extended  arms 
The  female  in&nt  lies  with  budding  charms. 
Seeming  to  ask  the  name  ere  he  baptize, 
Casts  at  the  gossips  round  his  wanton  eyes, 
While  gay  Sir  Foppiing,  an  accomplish'd  ass. 
Is  courting  his  own  dear  image  in  the  glass ; 
The  midwife  busied,  too,  with  mighty  care. 
Adjusts  the  cap,  shows  innocency  fiur ; 
Behind  her  stands  the  clerk,  in  whose  grave  faoe 
Sleek  Abigail  cannot  forbear  to  gaze ; 
Bat  master,  without  thought,  poor  harmless  child. 
Has  on  the  floor,  the  holy  water  spill'd. 
Thrown  down  the  hat,  the  lap-dog  gnaws  the  rose ; 
And  at  the  fire  the  nurse  is  warming  clothes. 
One  guest  inquires  the  parson's  name ;  says  Friendly, 
Why,  don't  you  know.  Sir,  'tis  Hyp-doctor  Henley." 

■ 

The  clergyman  in  the  ^  Modern  Midnight  CouTersation,"  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  meant  for  Henley ;  but  the  bitterest  cut  of  aD* 
was  his  introduction  into  the  last  plate  of  the  Harlot's  Progress,  where  he    i 
is  represented  as  drinking  gin  with  a  prostitute  and  female  robber*  while 
attending  in  his  clerical  character  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral ! 

The  soubriquet  of  the  Hyp-doctor  was  given  to  Henley  in  conseqoence 
of  his  being  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  under  that  title.  This  puUicatioa  t 
was  intended  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  ''Craftsman,**  and  it  is  said  that  | 
the  ministry  of  the  day  allowed  him  iSlOO  a  year  for  his  aenrices;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  thus  remunerated,  and  the  knowB 
parsimony  of  government  towards  literary  men  at  thai  period  renders  it 
very  improbable. 

Henley  died  14th  October,  1756.    His  character  1        leen  ▼mriooaif 
painted,  but  the  dark  shades  predominate  in  every  poi     itme*     A  kH 
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tenewsT  has  aummed  np  ita  inoet  prominent  poinlt  as  foHowi :— "  He 
wu  a  Kholar  of  great  acqniremenlB,  and  of  no  mean  genius;  hardy  and 
inrentiTe ;  eloquent  and  witty ;  and  might  have  been  an  ornament  to 
bteratnrei  which  he  made  ridiculoua  t  and  the  pride  of  the  pulpit,  which 
h«  egregiooaly  disgraced.  But,  the  truth  is,  that  having  blunted  and 
worn  out  that  interior  feeling  which  is  the  instinct  of  the  good  man,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  there  was  no  balance  in  his  passions,  and  the 
decorum  of  life  was  sacrificed  to  its  selfishness.  He  condescended  to  lire 
CO  the  follies  of  the  people,  and  his  sordid  nature  had  changed  him  till  he 
crept  licking  the  dust  with  the  serpent."  This  is  excnedinglj  serera,  bat 
m  the  whole,  jnst. 
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SAEAH    MAPP, 

A   HBMARKABLE   FBUALB  BONB-SBTIIB. 

HIS  woman  is  a  conspicuous  character  in  tht 
annala  of  quackery.  PoBseaaing  masculine  habtti 
and  much  personal  courage,  she  distin^iahed 
henelf  accidentally  by  two  or  three  extraordinuj 
cures,  and  speedily  rose  into  notoriety  as  the  bone* 
I  setter  or  shape-mistress.  Her  bther,  whose  name 
was  Wallin,  followed  the  same  line  of  busineae  io 
Wilts,  but  havln^f  quarrelled  with  him  she  left  his 
Gstablishmcnt,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Epsom.  She  soon  visited  Lon- 
don, and  bar  aneoen  was  beyond  expectation.  In  bet,  her  progress 
almost  exceeded  credibility,  as  she  started  into  public  notice,  got  married, 
and  set  up  a  carriage,  all  within  a  few  months  of  her  arriTaL  Her  hoa- 
band  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  IbbotsoD,  mercer,  Ludgate-hill,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  must  hare  married  her  on  specalation,  as  she  was  hideously 
ugly.  His  name  waa  Hill  Mapp,  and  if  we  can  credit  the  newapaper 
reports,  he  first  robbed,  and  then  deserted  her.  In  spite  of  this  ootoward 
event,  Mrs.  Mapp's  fame  continued  to  increase,  and  she  divided  the  aof* 
(rages  of  the  town  with  the  famous  quacks.  Ward  and  Taylor,  who  were 
then  also  running  the  race  of  popularity  with  pretensions  equally  well- 
Ibunded  to  inf&llibiliiy.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  we  find  numeroua 
paragraphs  either  indicative  of  her  popularity  and  success,  or  in  ridieak 
of  her  pretensions.    Of  these  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens  :~- 

Seplember  23,  1736.— "  Mrs.  Mapp  continuea  making  extraoidtBuy 
cores ;  she  has  now  set  up  au  equipage,  and  on  Sunday  waited  OB  faM 
majesty." 

Saturday,  October  16,  1736. — "  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone^eUer,  witb  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  oculist,  was  at  the  play-house,  in  Lincoln's-ina-fields.  to  •■■  i 
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comedy  caUed*  **The  Husband's  Relief,  with  the  Female  Bone-setter 
and  Worm  Doctor/'  which  occasioned  a  full  house,  and  the  following 
epigram : — 

**  While  Mapp  to  th*  tctors  show'd  a  kind  regard. 
On  one  side  Taylor  tat,  on  th'  other  Ward  i 
When  their  mock  persona  of  the  drama  came, 
Both  Ward  and  Taylor  thought  it  hurt  their  fkme, 
Wonder'd  how  Mapp  could  in  good  humour  be— 
2^nnda !  cries  the  manly  dame,  it  hurts  not  me ; 
Quack^  without  art  may  either  blind  or  kill, 
But  demonstration  shows  that  mine  is  skill." 

This  last  Une  is  in  allusion  to  three  surprising  cures  which  she  performed 
before  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  the  Grecian  cofiee-house,  where  she  came  once 
a  week  from  Epsom,  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  first  was 
of  a  man  in  Wardour  street,  whose  back  had  been  broke  nine  years,  and 
stuck  out  two  inches.  The  second  was  of  a  niece  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
himself,  in  a  similar  condition.  And  the  third  of  a  gentleman  who  went 
with  one  shoe  heel  six  inches  high,  having  been  lame  twenty  years  of  his 
hip  and  knee,  whom  she  set  quite  straight,  and  brought  his  leg  down  eren 
with  the  other. 

The  following  song  was  also  sung  upon  the  stage : 

Ye  surgeons  of  London,  who  puxsle  your  pates, 
To  ride  in  your  coaches,  and  purchase  estates ; 
Give  OTcr  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fidl, 
Since  the  doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  you  all. 

Deny  down,  down,  ^be. 

What  signifies  learning,  or  going  to  school, 
When  a  woman  can  do  without  reason  or  rule ; 
What  puts  you  to  non-plus,  and  baffles  your  art, 
For  petticoat  practice  has  now  got  the  start. 

Derry  down,  down,  dM. 

In  physics,  as  well  as  in  fashions,  we  find, 
The  newest  hss  always  the  run  with  mankind : 
Forgot  is  the  bustle  *bout  Taylor  and  Ward ; 
Now  Mapp's  all  the  cry,  and  her  fame's  on  record. 

Derry  down,  down,  4^ 

Dame  Nature  has  giTcn  her  a  doctor's  degree. 
She  gets  all  the  patients,  and  pockets  the  fee ; 
So  if  yoi^  don't  instantly  proTS  it  a  cheat. 
She'll  loll  in  her  chariot  whilst  you  walk  the  street. 

Derry  down,  doi^a,  dec 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Mapp,  however,  was  very  brief,  as  we  find  that  she 
married  on  the  11th  of  August,  1736,  that  her  fame  was  at  its  acme  in 
October,  when  crowds  went  to  see  her  at  the  theatre,  and  that  in  December, 
4e  same  year,  she  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  at  obscure  lodgings,  near 
tha  Seven  Dials,  where  she  had  suddenly  sunk  into  poverty  and  distress  1 

t8  MS 
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MOLL  CUT-PURSE. 

I  ARY  FRITH,  aliu  Msl,  or  Moll  Gat-paiM,  wm  • 
Dotorioas  character  in  the  reigii  of  Chariea  I.  8Iie 
'  was  in&moDa  as  a  proatitnte  and  procuren,  a  fortune- 
I  teller,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a  receiver  of  itolon 
'  goods.  She  made  thia  trade  veiy  advantagootUi  act- 
ing nearly  npon  the  plan  pursued  by  Jonathan  Wild, 
n  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  She  kept  up  a  cloaa  intn- 
courae  with  moat  of  the  thieves  of  her  day ;  and  was  paiticalariy  inti- 
mate with  Mull'd  Back,  a  well-known  chimney-sweeper  and  dusT,  who 
once  lefl  her  in  pawn  for  a  considerable  lavem  reckoning;  from  which  tima 
ahe  dropped  his  acquaintance.  She  was  also  concerned  witb  a  detfenmi 
scribe  in  forging  hands.  Her  moat  signal  exploit  was  robbing  Geneial 
Fairfax  upon  Houualoiv  Heath,  for  which  she  was  sent  to  Newgate ;  bnl 
was,  by  the  proper  application  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  set  at  liberty. 
She  well  knew,  like  many  robbers  in  high'lUe,  how  to  make  the  prodooa 
of  her  accumulated  crimes  the  means  of  her  protection,  and  to  live  lozo- 
liously  upon  the  spoils  of  the  public.  Her  biographers  notice,  m'  » 
remarkable  feature,  her  passion  for  smoking  tobacco ;  in  the  frequent  UM 
of  which  she  long  indulged  herself.  It  was,  at  that  time,  almoat  n  ran  a 
aight  to  see  a  woman  with  a  pipe,  as  to  aee  one  of  the  eez  in  man'a  ivp» 
rel.  Nat.  Field,  in  hia  comedy,  called  Ammda  for  ike  LaMttt  !■■•  di» 
played  aome  of  the  Mtrry  Pranki  of  Mali  Cut-jmm.  She  died  of  iitoftg 
in  her  76th  year. 


TOBIAS  HOBSON, 

IBB  OBLBBBITBD   pi.llBBIDaB  OABBIBB. 

j^OBSON,  though  only  a  carrier,  was  a  man  of  ^lo 
,  p«rty.  By  the  help  of  common  prudence,  and  a  con- 
atant  attention  to  a  few  frugal  maxims,  he  realized  a 
much  greater  fortune  than  a  thousand  men  of  genius 
L^  and  learningf,  educated  at  Cambridge  anivenity,  ever 
h  acquired  or  were  ever  capable  of  acquiring.  He 
waa,  to  uae  the  citizen's  phrase,  "a  much  better 
nHtB"  than  Hilton,  who  wrote  two  quibbling  epitaphs  upon  him.  But  even 
if  that  great  poet  had  never  lived)  Hnbson's  name  would  hare  been  always 
leroerobered ;  >■  he  took  an  efiectual  method  of  perpetuating  his  memory 
by  erecting  a  handsome  stone  Conduit  at  Cambridge,  supplying  it  by  ao 
■qnednct,  and  aetiiing  seven  lays  of  pasture  ground  towards  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  same  for  ever.  He  died  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  1630,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  There  is  a  poem  called  "Hobson's 
Choice,"  which  we  have  seen  printed  in  a  folio  pamphlet,  with  "The 
Chdce,"  by  Pomfret,  one  of  the  finest  poems,  by  the  bye,  in  our  language. 
Uis  will  is  amon^  Peck's  Collections. 

Th«  following  account  is  from  the  Sptetaior,  No.  600 : — "  Mr.  Tobias 
Hofaaoo  was  a  very  honourable  rrmn,  for  we  ever  shall  call  the  man  so  who 
(Ms  an  ntale  honestly.     He  waa  a  carrier,  and  being-  a  man  of  great  abili- 
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lies  and  iDvention,  saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  thoagh  duller 
men  overlooked  it ;  this  ingenious  man  was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let 
out  hackney-horses.  He  lived  at  Camhndge ;  and  ohserving  that  the  scho- 
lars rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots, 
bridles,  and  whips,  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from 
college  to  college  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done  since  the  death  of  this  wor- 
thy  man.  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and 
fit  for  travelling ;  but  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the 
stable,  where  there  was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse 
which  stood  next  to  the  stable  door ;  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well- 
served  according  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  jus- 
tice ;  from  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  elec- 
tion was  forced  upon  you,  to  say,  "Hobson*s  Choice."  This  memorable 
man  stands  drawn  in  fresco,  at  the  Bull  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate  street,  and  an 
hundred  pound  bag  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon  the  bag:— 

"  The  frnitfal  mother  of  a  hnndred  more." 


ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER, 

Wh0  Sidbtiud  m  tht  time  ofJku  Vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go  to  Lomdmi  fty  rm§§m  qfAe 

Plague. 

"Here  lies  old  Hobson ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
#  He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough  and  overthrown. 

*Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down; 

For  he  had  many  times  these  ten  years  full 

Dodg'd  with  hini  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  BnlL 

And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd. 

Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  fail'd : 

But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home. 

And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come. 

And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn. 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlain, 

Show'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  njcht. 

Pulled  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 

If  any  ask  for  him  it  shall  be  said, 

Hobson  has  supt,  and's  newly  gone  to  bad.'* 

BT  ANOTHER  BAUD. 

**  Eiase  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right. 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light  i 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burthensome, 
That  e'en  to  his  last  breath,  (there  be  that  •ay't,) 
As  he  were  press'd  to  death,  he  cry'd  more  weight; 
But  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 
He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier." 


r 


OLD  SCALEITS  alias  SCARLET, 

SKZION   OP  PBTIRBOBODaH   OATHEDBAl. 

HIS  peraon,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  DJaety^iglit, 
acquired  immortality  by  officiating  u  sexton  at  the 
■opnltare  of  two  queetiB,  Catherine,  Queen  of  Henry 
Till.,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Qaeen  of  BcoCa. 
En  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  there  ii  an  an- 
cient full-length  poTtnit  of  him,  from  which  the  abov* 
sketch  is  copied,  and  under  it  are  the  following  lines  t 
"  Ton  (M  old  Scaleita'  picture  atand  on  hie, 

Bal  Bt  joui  bat,  (here  doih  hii  body  1; e ; 

Eli*  graTeitanc  doih  hii  iga  uid  deaih-iime  ahewe. 

Hi*  office,  b;  theae  tokaru,  you  may  know ; 

Baeond  to  hodb  foi  alrength,  and  aluidye  limm, 

A  acare-babe  mighty  voice,  with  viaage  grim. 

Hm  bad  blerred  two  Quceni  wiibin  ihia  plaoa. 

And  bia  Towns'a  Houxholden  in  hia  liJa'i  apue 

Twice  OTer :  Bal  at  length  bia  own  tume  cailM, 

Whal  ha  far  olbera  did,  for  him  ibe  aame 

Waa  done ;  No  doubt  hia  aoul  dotb  liTe  for  ay* 

In  beaian,  ibougb  here  bia  body's  eUd  io  clay." 

On  a  sqoara  stone  below  these  verses  is  the  following  inscriptioD,  **  Jnljr 
t,  1604,  B.  B.  iGtatis  96." 

The  remains  of  royalty,  referred  to  above,  although  originally  buried  at 
PttertMrough,  were  aflerwards  removed  to  Windsor. 


JEMELJAN  PUGATSCHEW. 


HlHE  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  who,  dw 
«ig]i  of  Catherine  the  Second,  gave  tha  ] 
court  no  small  degree  of  uneaaioeaa,  azhibita  a  aeries 
of  adveotares  equally  singular  and  romantic  ■  He 
has  been  generally  considered  little  better  than  a 
barbarian,  without  koowledge  or  abilities,  but  tb« 
following  sketch  will  give  a  rery  difierent  irnpn^ 
sion  of  him. 

Jemeljan  Pugotad-ew  was  the  son  of  Ismailow  Pugatachew,  a  chief  tX 
the  Cossacks  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  Don,  who  was  remarkable  for  hJa 
bravery  and  conduct  in  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Cbailoa 
XII.  of  Sweden.  He  died  as  he  bad  always  wished,  in  the  field,  coverad 
with  wounds,  which  be  received  in  the  b&itle  between  the  Bnsaiona  and 
Turks,  near  Bucharest,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1734,  leaving  JemelJM, 
his  only  son,  then  an  infant,  under  the  care  of  his  mother;  who,  in  conae 
quence  of  a  new  attachment,  neglecting  him  in  a  most  iDbuman  niauMr, 
be  was  taken  by  an  uncle  to  Poland,  and  placed  in  the  fiunily  of  a  BobW> 
man,  where  he  was  taught  the  French,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Osrmwi  ha* 
gnages,  and  become  remarkable  for  the  livelinesa  of  his  paru.     He  ibaB 
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returned  to  his  own  country  with  his  uncle,  and  settled  among  the  Cos- 
sacks that  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  Ukrain. 

Jemeljan,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  was  elected  chief  of  these  erratic 
people,  and,  from  his  superior  knowledge,  established  a  goverpment  which 
considerably  increased  the  happiness  of  his  dependents,  who  lived,  like 
most  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  continual  warfare  with 
the  neighbouring  Tartars.  Among  the  strangers  belonging  to  the  tribe 
which  Jemeljan  commanded,  were  two  men  of  abilities,  who,  from  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  bad  accompanied  him  from  Poland ;  the  one  Boispr^,  a 
Norman ;  and  the  other  Capelini,  a  native  of  Florence.  These  persons 
were  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  instructing  and  civilizing  his  savage 
followers.  In  one  of  their  excursions  Pugatschew  had  destroyed  a  large 
settlement  of  Tartars,  and  carried  off  a  considerable  booty,  and  a  great 
Dumber  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  female  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
called  Marvea,  whom  Jemeljan  soon  after  became  so  fond  of,  that  he  mar- 
ried her  according  to  the  custom  of  those  people. 

The  charms  of  this  woman  made  an  impression  upon  the  chiefs  Italian 
friend,  who,  not  seeing  any  probability  of  succeeding  to  his  wishes,  from 
the  unafl&cted  virtue  of  Marvea,  determined  at  any  rate  to  gratify  his 
criminal  desires.  A  fatal  opportunity  ofl^red  some  time  after,  as  Pugat- 
schew had  determined  to  extirpate  a  troop  of  his  enemies  who  had  fre- 
quently annoyed  him  from  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Don ;  and, 
collecting  the  greatest  part  of  his  force  together,  he  proceeded  on  the 
expedition,  leaving  his  family  in  one  of  the  towns  on  the  uncultivated 
banks  of  that  river.  Nagowski,  a  Polish  officer,  was  left  to  take  care  of 
the  settlement,  and  Capelini,  pretending  illness,  found  it  easy  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  expedition.  In  the  heart  of  an  immense  forest,  which 
was  near  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  Italian  had  discovered  a  large 
cavern  almost  covered  with  trees,  which  he  pitched  upon  as  the  spot  on 
which  he  intended  to  act  his  future  villany.  According  to  a  plan  settled 
between  them,  Nagowski  left  the  settlement,  and  not  returning  for  some 
days,  was  supposed  to  have  deserted  the  party. 

One  morning  Marvea  walked  out  alone  with  one  of  tlve  company,  Cape- 
lini having  refused  to  be  of  the  party,  under  pretence  thai  h?  was  mont 
indisposed  than  ordinary,  and  therefore  stood  in  want  of  repose.  Marvea 
and  her  companion  returned  no  more.  A  general  alarm  took  place. 
Capelini,  whose  disorder  seemed  augmented  by  this  accident,  acted  his 
part  to  a  miracle ;  and  in  his  pretended  despair,  accused  the  Polander  of 
fiaviog  debauched  the  wife  of  his  friend.  The  truth  is,  these  two  villains 
had  agreed,  that  while  Capelini  should  feign  an  increase  of  his  malady, 
Nagowski  should  go  to  his  cavern  and  wait  with  precaution  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  Marvea.  This  circumstance  presently  occurred.  The 
light  of  the  woman  who  accompanied  Marvea  a  little  embarrassed  the 
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Tillain,  who,  through  a  thicket  hehind  which  he  was  posted,  obserred  aO 
their  movements ;  notwithstanding,  he  determined  not  to  let  this  occasion 
escape  him.  The  monster  saw  them  with  a  barbarous  pleasure  gradually 
advance  towards  the  place  which  was  to  secrete  the  beautiful  Tartar. 
When  they  had  prov^eded  so  far  that  their  cries  could  not  he  heard,  he 
came  from  his  post,  and  walked  softly  behind  the  trees ;  having  arrived 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  unfortunate  women,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pommel  of  his  sword,  he  extended  at  his  feet,  without  motion,  and  almost 
without  life,  the  afirighted  companion  of  Marvea,  whom  he  took  in  his 
arms,  and,  without  uttering  one  word,  conveyed  into  the  cavern  which 
was  not  twenty  paces  distant.  His  first  care  was  to  recover  the  unfortu- 
nate lady,  who,  from  her  terrors,  had  fainted  away.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  he  returned  to  the  other  woman,  and  brought  her  also  into  the 
cavern.  Marvea,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  a  considerable  time  refused 
•0  take  any  nourishment;  but  her  companion,  who  comprehended  nothing 
of  what  she  had  seen,  and  had  a  soul  less  elevated  than  the  wife  of  Pugal- 
scbew,  consoled  herself  in  her  misfortunes,  and  readily  refreshed  herself 
with  the  provisions  the  Polander  presented  to  her.  At  length  Capeiini 
arrived,  and  threw  his  unfortunate  victim  into  such  a  situation  as  is  not 
easy  to  describe ;  in  short,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  violence,  and 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  object  of  his  wishes  by  threats  of  the  crueies* 
kind ;  but,  despairing  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  the  prisoner,  he  lost 
all  sense  of  shame  and  decency,  and  enjoyed  his  prize  in  the  most  brutal 
manner. 

The  time  for  Pugatschew's  return  now  approached,  and  Cfapelinit  who 
had  occasionally  attended  his  duty  at  the  settlement,  began  to  fed  the 
severest  apprehensions  of  his  villany  being  discovered.  As  one  crime 
leads  to  another,  this  inhuman  wretch,  for  fear  of  detection,  was  impelled 
to  destroy  the  companion  of  his  wickedness,  Nagowski,  by  a  stroke  of  hk 
sabre,  and  soon  after  murdered  the  unhappy  woman  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  this  dreary  place.  Marvea,  who  was  witness  of  this  dreadfiil 
scene,  prepared  herself  with  joy  to  submit  to  the  same  fate ;  but  Capeliiii« 
still  finding  her  necessary  to  his  happiness,  determined  to  quit  the  forest, 
and  find  some  method  of  conveying  the  unhappy  lady  to  Poland.  Pogatp 
schew  at  this  period  returned  from  his  expedition,  crowned  with  Tietoryt 
when  the  hypocritical  Italian,  after  many  entreaties,  and  with  an  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  utmost  sensibility,  informed  him,  that  during  his  absence  his 
wife  had  eloped  with  Nagowski,  and  that  he  had  made  the  strictest  search 
after  them  to  no  purpose.  Penetrated  with  grief  at  this  piece  of  infonnap 
lion,  the  gallant  Cossack  burst  into  tears,  which  at  the  same  time  wan 
abo  plentifully  shed  by  his  perfidious  associate. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  Capeiini  found  an  opportunity  of  repairing  w 
the  cavern,  where  he  was  cautiously  followed  by  Boispr6,  who  bad  kf/ 
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time  saspected  his  cnminal  passion  for  Marvea,  and  disbelieved  the 
plausible  tale  he  had  related  to  Pugatschew.  On  entering  this  dreary 
•bode,  Boisprd  and  his  two  attendants,  with  some  difficulty,  discovered 
the  unfortunate  victim,  who  had  just  life  enough  to  implore  their  assist- 
ance. The  Italian,  confounded  at  his  detection,  fell  at  the  feet  of  this 
brave  man,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  confessed  his  crimes,  and 
requested  immediate  death  from  his  hand,  or  liberty  to  make  his  escape. 
Without  deigning  him  an  answer,  Boispr6  ordered  bis  servants  to  secure 
him,  and  immediately  despatched  one  of  them  to  Pugatschew,  with  the 
news  that  he  had  discovered  Marvea,  with  whom  he  continued,  and  endea- 
voured to  administer  comfort  to  her  in  her  expiring  moments. 

The  Cossack  chief  immediately  repaired  to  the  melancholy  place,  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  his  troop,  when  Boispr6  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
pointing  to  Capelini,  **  See  there,"  says  he,  *'  the  ravisher  of  thy  wife." 
Pugatschew,  astonished  at  these  words,  was  going  to  wreak  hit  vengeance 
on  the  Italian,  but  was  restrained  by  Boispr6  and  his  followers,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  his  faithful  consort,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  approach,  than 
she  pronounced  his  name  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  and  expired  in  his 
arms.  This  afiecting  scene  filled  the  hearts  of  these  unpolished  people 
with  grief  and  horror.  Pugatschew,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  fell  sense- 
less upon  the  ground,  and  was  carried  by  his  friends  to  the  settlement, 
where  he  continued  some  time  oppressed  with  a  melancholy,  which  would 
probably  have  terminated  fatally,  but  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution  and 
the  care  of  his  friends. 

The  odious  Capelini  was  condemned  by  the  Cossacks  to  a  singular 
punishment  for  his  atrocious  ofiences.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  &stened  to 
the  dead  body  of  the  infamous  Nagowski,  and  suspended  by  the  arms  till 
he  was  starved  to  death.  The  generosity  of  Pugatschew,  however,  felt  for 
human  nature  under  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  he  directed  that  the 
wretch  should  be  put  out  of  his  misery  with  a  sabre,  the  day  after  he  had 
been  suspended,  according  to  his  sentence. 

We  have  no  further  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  till  he  entered 
into  the  Russian  service  some  time  after,  where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  conduct.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Berlin,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Generals  Tottieben,  Czemichew,  and  Lascy,  in  the  month  of  October, 
17(N),  and  was  the  first  man  that  mounted  the  ramparts,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Cossacks.  His  behaviour  during  the  siege  recommended  him  so 
B«ch  to  the  favour  of  GJeneral  Tottieben,  that  he  frequently  conversed  with 
kkn.  The  notice  this  eminent  commander  took  of  Pugatschew,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  was  the  original  cause  of  his  assuming,  some  years  aAer- 
wards,  the  title  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  of  the  rebellion  of  Orenburg.  The 
is  as  follows.  When  Tottieben  sent  for  this  brave  Cossack  to  his 
ia  order  to  thank  him  for  the  example  of  intrepidity  which  he  had 
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shown,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  similarity  which  his  person  bore 
to  that  of  the  emperofi  and  expressed  his  surprise  upon  that  occasion  to  all 
'the  officers  about  him.  After  having  learnt  Pugatschew*s  parentage,  the 
General  remarking  he  might  be  taken  for  the  Emperor's  brother  from  the 
extraordinary  likeness  of  their  faces  and  make,  jocosely  asked  him,  whether 
his  mother  was  ever  at  the  court  of  Holstein,  (the  birth-place  of  Peter  the 
Third.)  "No,  and  please  your  excellency,"  returned  Pugatschew  with  great 
readiness,  "but  my  father  has  often  been  there."  The  adroitness  of  thi& 
reply  gave  the  company  no  indifierent  opinion  of  his  talent  for  repartee. 
Tottleben,  addressing  himself  to  Count  Lascy,  thus  proceeded  :— "  But, 
raillery  apart,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  resembled  another  so  much 
OS  this  young. fellow  does  our  sovereign;  and,  if  by  an  unfortunate  event, 
which  heaven  forbid,  we  should  lose  our  monarch  as  the  Portuguese  for^ 
merly  did  their  King,  Don  Sebastian,  this  Jemeljan  would  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  who  would  doubtless 
readily  believe  him  to  be  the  first  personage  in  the  empire." 

This  conversation,  which  Tottleben  was  far  from  regarding  as  a  presage 
of  the  part  which  would  be  played  some  years  after  by  Pugatschew,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  latter,  who  solemnly  declared,  previous 
to  his  execution,  that  he  never  ceased  thinking  on  the  above  declaration,  and, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third,  he  looked 
upon  the  words  of  Greneral  Tottleben,  to  make  use  of  his  own  emphatic 
expression,  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle  which  called  him  to  empire  and  to 
glory. 

While  this  singular  character  was  in  the  Russian  service,  he  lived  in  I 
strict  intimacy  with  his  old  friend  Boispre,  who  left  the  Ukrain  with  him, 
and  had  since  been  employed  as  an  engineer  against  the  Prussians.  Soon 
after  the  siege  of  Berlin,  Pugatschew,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  led  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  having  wounded  a  Russian  officer  of  supenor  rank. 
They  passed  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Vienna,  where  our  Cossack 
assumed  the  character  of  a  noble  Venetian,  and  played  his  cards  so  well, 
that  he  was.  received  without  suspicion  into  the  first  families  in  that  capitaL 
His  company  was  particularly  agreeable  to   the  ladies,  and  the   young. 

Countess  of  C showed  him  so  much  partiality,  that  Boispr6  encou* 

raged  him  to  ask  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  This  lady  was  descended  from 
a  very  distinguished  family,  and  was  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  believe  that; 
an  alliance  with  Count  Zanardi,  as  Pugatschew  then  called  himself,  woi 
be  very  advantageous.     In  short,  after  some   time,  our  adventurer 
address  enough  to  persuade  the  father  of  the  lady  that  he  was  really 
nobleman  he  pretended  to  be,  and  the  marriage  was  soon  after  ce.le 
with  great  pomp. 

Upon  a  dispute  occasioned   by  the  Venetians  supposing  their 
hifringed  by  the  imperial  court,  the  former  sent  an  envoy  to  VienMt  oH 
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order  to  aettla  the  matter  amicably.  This  minister  was  not  a  litde  surprised 
at  hearing  that  Count  Zanardi  had  been  lately  married  to  a  lady  of  distinction 
in  that  city*  when  he  well  knew  that  the  family  of  that  name  had  long  been 
extinct.  Suspicions  now  began  to  be  entertained  that  our  count  was  an 
impostor ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  lucky  for  him,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ambes- 
Mdor's  arrind,  he  had  been  some  days  with  the  old  count,  at  his  estate 
in  the  country.  Boispr^r  immediately  posted  thither,  and  acquainted  his 
friend  with  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Without  seeming  alarmed, 
the  pretended  Zanardi  told  his  wife  and  her  father  that  one  of  his  particular 
friends  had  in  an  affidr  of  honour  dangerously  wounded  his  adversary,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  Venetian  ambassador :  **  I  must  depart 
immediately,'*  said  he,  "  for  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  thank  that  minister 
for  his  kindness,  and  conduct  my  friend  hither  as  to  a  place  of  greater 
security.'*  This  reason  satisfied  the  old  count  and  his  daughter,  and  our  two 
adventurers  directly  departed  for  Vienna,  whicn  was  several  leagues  distant. 

When  they  reached  the  capital,  Zanardi  pnvately  entered  his  father-in- 
law's  palace,  and  possessed  himself  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and  plate  which 
he  immediately  sold  to  some  Jews.  Then  quitting  Vienna,  and  taking 
their  route  for  the  borders  of  Poland*  where  they  soon  after  arrived,  they 
completely  eluded  the  search  of  the  old  count,  who  was  justly  exasperated 
mt  their  base  conduct. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  inhabitants  of  Casan  and  Orenburgh,  in  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  having  manifested  great  discontent  on 
account  of  the  impost  laid  on  them  for  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
continual  draughts  of  men  for  the  armies,  Pugatschew  endeavoured  to 
convert  their  disafiection  into  an  engine  for  the  promotion  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  The  observations  of  General  Tottleben,  though  made  so  many 
years  before,  had  left  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  time  had  not 
been  able  to  erase.  Relying  upon  his  strong  resemblance  to  the  dethroned 
emperor,  he  had  the  boldness  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  openly  aspired  to  the  crown.  Notwithstanding 
the  palpable  nature  of  the  imposture,  he  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers 
of  partisans. 

This  insurrection  became  so  formidable,  that  the  Empress  Catherine  was 
obliged  to  send  a  considerable  force  against  the  rebels.  During  the  whole 
of  the  year  1774,  Pugatschew  conirived  to  find  employment  for  the  Rus- 
sian forces,  though  his  adherents  were  defeated  in  several  obstinate  engage- 
ments. At  length,  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  followers,  he  was 
<lelivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  and  four  of  his  accomplices  were  executed  according  to 
their  sentences.  Pugatschew  and  his  principal  associate,  named  Perfiliefl^. 
vere  beheaded  ;  the  three  others  were  hanged.  Eighteen  of  their  followers 
trere  knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia. 
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In  tlie  Rimian  official  account  of  (be  insumction,  then  ii  a  atadied 
attempt  to  depreciate  Pugatschew'a  character  u  a  leader,  ud  to  repreaent 
him  aa  little  better  than  a  bandit.  But  thia  is  evidently  ioconaietaiit  with 
the  rest  of  the  nanatiTe,  which  detcribei  the  difficaltiei  experienced  by 
vsriooa  diatinguished  Russian  generals  in  their  eSbits  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  It  ia  also  inconsistent  with  the  confession,  that  he  met  his  &le 
like  a  hero.  "In  the  face  of  Pngatschew,"  says  the  official  scribe,  "not 
the  sniallest  trace  of  fear  was  discoTerable  i  hla  aspect  was  serene,  and  his 
deportment  such  as  showed  a  soul  quite  undaanted  in  the  hoar  of  approach* 
ing  dissolution,  His  presence  of  mind  was  astonishing;  his  nnconcem 
thunderatmck  the  beholders ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  if  he  had  done  aught  amiss,  the  people  would  pardon 
him  for  the  lore  of  God." 

By  a  singular  mistake  of  the  execntioner,  Pugatscbew's  head  was  stnick 
oSbtfore  instead  of  ^er  his  bands  and  feet,  in  terms  of  the  sentence.  He 
thus  escaped  the  more  barbarous  part  of  bis  intended  punishment.  The 
head  was  fixed  oa  an  iron  spike  over  a  wheel,  on  which  his  body  and 
Peifilieff't  remained  till  the  following  day,  when  they  were  burned,  togetbat 
with  the  scaflbld 
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Z  union  of  wit.  humoar,  and  fiucy,  with  the  meat  pen»- 
I  vering  and  labonoiu  research,  combined  to  make  thia  en)>- 
I  nmi  antiquaiy  a  very  remarkable  man.  While  risiting 
]  Bcotlaud  in  I7S9t  to  collect  inronnalion  regarding  ita  anti- 
quities, he  waffintrodnced  to  Burns.  They  were  kindred 
I  spirits;  and,  to  use  the  poet's  own  phrase,  thejr  at  once 
became  pack  and  thick  thtgither.  The  social  as  well  as  literary  qualitiea 
ot  the  antiqtiaiy  seem  to  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  Bums,  since 
Bothing  was  ever  more  truly  graphic  and  discrimi native  than  the  Tsrsea  in 
which  be  baa  recorded  his  feelings  in  reference  to  both,  aa  follows  f 

Hrar,  iBod  o'  cake>,  and  briiher  3coM, 
Frae  Mudenkirk  to  Johnnji  Groet'i, 
If  than'*  >  hole  in  ■'  joai  coaii 

I  rade  renunt  it; 
A  diisl'i  uDuig  jpou  ukin  notes, 

And,  Ikith,  he'tl  prsnt  it 

If  in  roar  bounds  r«  chance  to  licht, 
Upon  ■  Gna,  &i,  fbd{el  wight, 
0'  MatDTS  ihoTt,  bnl  gsnin*  bright. 

That's  he,  murk  weal— 
An*  wow !  fa«  hu  sn  Dnco  sligbi 

0' csnk  and  keaL 

Bf  aims  nU,  bowht-hauntod  bigfioi 
Or  kill  diMitad  b;  its  tiggin. 
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It't  ten  to  ane  ye'll  find  him  aiiif  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 

Wi'  deils,  they  ny,  Gade  lele'e!  coUeagdar 

At  Bome  blaek  art 

Ok  ghaiat  that  haimta  anld  ha*  or  ehanmer, 

Te  gipay*gang,  that  deal  in  glaaBoar, 

And  yon,  deep*read  in  helt*a  blaek  grammarp 

Warlocka  and  witchea* 
Te*ll  qnake  at  hia  eoijarin'  hammer» 

Ye  midnight  v 

It*a  tanld  he  waa  a  aodger  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa*n  than  fled ; 
Bat  now  he'a  qnat  the  apart  le*blade. 

And  dog-akin  walWt, 
An*  ta'en  the  Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  haa  a  fouth  o*  aald  nick*nacketa, 
Raaty  aim  cape,  an*  jingling  Jacketa, 
Wad  hand  the  Loathiana  three  in  tackata, 

A  towmond  gade, 
And  parritch  pata,  and  aald  aaac-baekat8v 

Before  the  flood. 

0*  Ere'e  firat  fire  he  haa  ae  cinder; 
Anld  Tabal-Cain'a  fire-ahool  and  fendari 
That  which  diatingaiahed  the  gender 

O'  Balaam*8  Aaa; 
A  broom-atick  o*  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  ahod  wi*  braaai 


• 


Forbye,  he*ll  ahape  you  afi"  fa'  gleg, 
The  cat  o*  Adam'a  philibeg ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abera  craig, 

He'll  proTe  yoa  ihUy, 
It  waa  a  lanlding  jooteleg 

Or  lang  kail-golly. 

Bat  wad  ye  aee  him  in  hia  glee, 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  haa  he, 
Then  aet  him  doun,  and  twa  or  three 

Gude  fallowa  wi'  htmt 
And  port,  0  part  /  ahine  thoa  a  wee, 

And  then  ye*ll  aee  Urn  t 

Now,  by  the  powera  of  Terae  and  proMt 
Thon  art  a  dainty  chiel,  0  Groee ! 
Whae*er  o*  thee  ahall  ill  aappoee. 

They  aair  miaca'  thee,  . 
rd  tak  the  raacal  by  the  noae, 

Wad  aay,  ahame  fii'  that 

Bnch  was  Orose,  the  antiquaryt  as  described  by  his  fH  od 
aecordiDg  to  all  accounts,  the  picture  was  not  overchargi    .    A  pcttmh  tt 
biin,  in  which  he  is  Represented  asleep  in  his  chair,  attri     ed  to  tlM3tr 
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James  Dougl&8  of  tke  Antiquarian  Sodetyt  was  inscribed  to  the  members 
of  that  body,  who  met  at  the  Somerset  Tavern ,  and  had  the  following  lines 
ander  iu  Though  not  so  characteristic,  they  are  fully  as  complimentary 
as  those  of  Bums : — 

Now  OroM,  like  brifht  Pbobm,  has  funk  into  rest, 
Society  droopt  ibr  the  ioet  of  hie  jeet;- 
Antiquarian  debatee,  aneeaaon'd  with  mirth, 
To  genine  and  learning  will  nerer  gire  birth. 
Then  wake,  brother  member,  our  friend  from  his  sleep, 
Lest  Apollo  should  frown,  and  Bacchus  shoold  weep. 

The  biographers  of  this  gentleman  have  done  little  more  tbin  describe 
his  works,  for  although  his  conversational  faceti®  are  said  to  have  been 
unrivalled,  yet  almost  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  preserved.  His  first 
work  was  the  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Islands  of  Quern- 
sey  and  Jersey,  illustrated  by  889  views,  and  40  plans,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  and 
afterwards  re-published  in  8  vols.  4to.  The  success  of  this  work  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by  100  views,  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  to  which  Bums  contributed  the  materials  for  his  native  county, 
Ayrshire,  and  also  his  inimitable  poiem  of  Tam  VShanttr^  which  was 
written  expressly  for  the  work.  Qrose  next  turned  his  attention  to  Ireland* 
and  was  just  preparing  materials  for  completing  his  design,  when  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  with  which  he  was  seized  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  I2th  of  May,  1791.  The  following  epitaph,  proposed  for  him» 
appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  May  26 : — 

Here  lies  Francis  Oroee. 
On  Thursday,  May  12, 1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to 
His  Viewi  and  Pro$peett. 

Perhaps  the  humorous  inscription,  which  had,  by  anticipation,  been 
penned  by  Bums,  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  It  is,  at  least, 
lar  more  pointed.  Grose  was  enormously  fat,  and  in  allusion  to  that 
physical  peculiarity  of  his  nature,  the  poet,  at  one  of  their  nocturnal  orgies, 
wrote  as  follows  :^ 

The  Devil  got  notice  that  Groee  was  a-dying, 

So  whip !  at  the  sommons  old  Satan  came  flying ; 

Bat  when  he  approached  where  poor  Francis  lay  moaning, 

And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burthen  a-groaning, 

Astonish*d»  confoonded,  cried  Satan,  by        , 

I*d  want  him,  ere  take  snch  a  d       le  load. 

Qrose  was  bom  in  1731.     His  father,  Mr.  Francis  Qrose,  of  Richmond, 
left  him  an  independent  fortune,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  improv- 
ing it.     Having  kept  no  vouchers  as  paymaster  of  the  Surrey  Militia,  in 
which  he  early  received  a  commission,  the  balance  against  him  exhausted 
kit  inheritance,  and  thus  he  was  constrained  by  necessitj  to  become  an 
nthor  foi  bread. 
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MONO  the  singular  chancten  wbo  bava  oee» 
siooally  attracied  public  notice  ia  the  British 
metropolii,  the  Chevalier  Deaseasan  ia  perhapa 
oot  the  least  remarkable.  He  wsa  a  native  of 
Prussia,  of  French  extraction,  and  early  in  lift 
bore  ft  commissioa  in  the  Prassian  service. 
This  he  found  himself  under  the  necesaity  of 
',  quitting  abruptly.  A  disagreement  between 
I  him  and  a  brother  officer  was  carried  to  each  a 
height  that  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  bia  anta- 
gonist was  dangerously  wounded.  Uncertain  of  the  event,  and  dreading  the 
consequences  should  the  wound  prove  fatal,  he  ensured  hia  safety  by  flight. 

The  chevalier  sought  a  refuge  in  England,  and  contracted  so  great  a 
partiality  for  this  country,  that  be  resolved  lo  pass  in  it  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  singularity  of  his  dress  and  character  soon  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Burke,  Johnson,  Miir> 
phy.  Goldsmith,  and  most  of  their  contemporaries,  eminent  for  genios  and 
talent  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  the  drama :  nor  was  there  •  book- 
seller of  any  note  who  did  not  know  the  Chevalier  Desaeaaau.  Hta  chwf 
places  of  resort  were  Old  Anderton's  CoSee-house  in  Fleet  etraet,  Uw 
Bam,  in  8c.  Martin's  Lane,  and  varioua  cofiee-houaea  in  the  vicinity  «f 
Covent  Garden.  Hia  originality  and  good-natura  eanaed  bk  cooipuiy  M 
be  mnch  courted. 
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He  either  had,  or  fttncied  that  he  possessed  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  used 
to  recite  his  compositions  among  his  friends.  On  these  occasions  his  vanity 
often  got  the  better  of  his  good  sense,  and  led  him  to  make  himself  the 
hero  of  his  story.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  is  said  that  he  frequently  re- 
peated the  following  lines  with  an  emphasis  which  indicated  the  most  self- 
complacent  satisfaction : — 

II  n'y  a  pas  au  monde  qae  deux  hero*' 

Le  roi  de  Prusse,  et  le  CheTtlier  DeteeasatK- 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  :— 

In  all  the  world  bat  heroes  two  I  know, 

Prussia's  £uned  King,  and  Cheyalier  Deeeeasaii. 

He  never  submitted  any  of  his  performances  to  the  public,  but  confined 
them  to  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  would  often  rehearse  them  himself 
before  select  companies,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  lifey  he  derived  his 
principal  means  of  subsistence  from  the  presents  made  him  in  return. 

At  this  period  he  was  reduced  by  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  also  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  to  a  residence  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  prison ;  but 
such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  his  honour,  that  he  was  suffered  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  singular  dress 
and  accoutrements  delineated  in  the  sketch  which  is  prefixed  to  this  brief 
memoir.  His  clothes  were  black,  and  their  fashion  had  all  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  those  of  an  ancient  buck.  In  his  hand  he  generally  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane,  a  roll  of  his  poetry,  and  a  sword,  or  sometimes  two. 
The  reason  for  this  singularity  was,  according  to  his  own  expression,  that 
he  might  afford  an  opportunity  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  wounded  in  the 
duel,  to  revenge  his  cause,  should  he  again  chance  to  meet  with  him. 
This  trait  3¥ould  induce  a  belief  that  his  misfortunes  had  occasioned  a  par- 
tial derangement  of  the  chevalier's  intellects. 

With  respect  to  his  figure,  he  was  short  in  stature,  slender  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  not  very  unlike  the  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  a  natural 
daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  well  known  in  London,  where 
she  appeared  in  male  attire,  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Yerdion  :^ 

She  who  for  bread,  or  some  mysterious  plan, 
Boldly  laid  aside  the  woman  for  the  man. 

A  life  and  character  of  this  eccentric  female  will  be  found  m  another 
portion  of  this  work. 

Desseasau  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Fleet  Market,  aged  upwards  of  70,  lu 

February,  1775,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Bride's  churchyard.     The  Qen- 

tleman's  Magazine  of  that  month  contained  tho  following  notice  concern 

isg  him :  ^  Died,  the  Chevalier  Desseasau,  commonly  called  the  French 

i      Poet ;  he  has  left  a  great  personage,  a  curious  sword,  a  gold  medal,  and  a 

I      Clin  X1S  picture.*'     Whether  these  articles  were  ever  disposed  of  conforma- 

t     Uy  to  his  bequest,  we  are  not  informed,  and  who  the  great  personage  was 

ft     Wt  never  been  explained* — probably  "  le  roi  de  Prusse." 
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N  the  history  of  the  diama  it  it  rare  to  find  nligioo  mad 
piety  the  characteristics  of  aq  actor.  This  gentlemui 
waa  distinguished  for  both,  as  well  as  for  great  emi- 
nence in  bis  profession.  He  flourished  in  the  reigna 
of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and  waa  bom  n 
London,  September  I,  1666.  Dr.  Fuller  mjB,  that  ki: 
waa  bred  a  ttage-player,  and  that  bia  faiber  woold 
bare  given  him  a  liberal  edncation,  bat  that  be  wm 
aTeraa  to  a  serious  course  of  Ufe.  He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  czeelleot 
capacity,  of  a  cheerful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  sweet  elocution,  and 
in  his  person  of  a  stately  port  and  aspect.  He  waa  also  a  man  of  great 
benevolence  and  piety;  so  devout,  that  when  he  received  his  quarterly 
accounts,  he  acknowledged  it  all  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  reserved  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  use  of  his  fellow  creatures.  This  resolntioa  he  carried 
into  efiect  by  founding  Dulwich  College.  From  variona  authoriiiea  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  on  the  stage  some  time  before  ItSQS:  Ibr 
he  was  [hen  in  high  favour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  ippkaded  by  thr 
best  judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Jonson. 

It  may  aeem  surprising,  how  one  of  Mr.  Alteyn'a  proflBaaioD  ahoald  b* 
enabled  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  Dulwich  College,  and  Ubenlly  endow 
It  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  persona.  But  it  muat  be  ofaaerred  ihM 
he  had  some  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  migkl  lay  e  ftoada* 
tion  for  his  future  affluence ;  and  it  ia  to  be  preaumed,  tbat  Uw  pniti  bt 
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leceiTed  fironi  acting,  to  one  of  his  provident  and  managing  disposition, 
and  who,  by  bis  professional  excellence,  drew  afler  him  such  crowds  />f 
spectators,  must  have  considerably  improved  his  fortune.  Besides,  he 
was  not  only  an  actor,  but  master  of  a  play-house  in  Whitecross  street, 
boilt  at  his  own  expense,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  considerable 
weahh.  He  was  also  keeper  of  the  king's  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the 
royal  bear  garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds  of  spectators ; 
and  the  profits  arising  from  these  sports  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  five 
hoodred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married ;  and  the  portions 
of  his  two  first  wives,  who  left  him  no  issue  to  inherit,  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  his  benefaction. 

Foundations  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  thought  to  proceed  more 
from  vanity  and  ostentation  than  real  piety ;  but  Mr.  Alleyn's  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  very  singular  cause,  for  the  devil  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  promoter  of  it.  Mr.  Aubrey  mentions  a  tradition,  ''that  Mr.  Alleyn 
playing  a  demon,  with  six  others,  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  was,  in  the 
midst  of  the  piece,  surprised  by  an  apparition  of  the  devil,  which  so  worked 
OD  his  fancy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by  building  Dulwich 
College.**  He  began  the  foundation  of  this  college,  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  Imgo  Jones,  in  1614;  and  on  the  buildings,  gardens,  ^^ 
finished  in  1617,  he  is  said  to  have  expended  about  £10,000. 

Afier  the  college  was  built,  he  met  with  some  difiiculties  in  obtaining  a 
charter  for  settling  his  lands  in  Mortmain ;  for  he  proposed  to  endow  it 
with  £900  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  one  warden, 
and  four  fellows,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a 
skilful  organist ;  also  six  poor  men,  and  as  many  women  ;  besides  twelve 
poor  boys,  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  put 
OQt  to  some  trade  or  calling.     The  obstruction  he  met  with,  arose  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished  King  James  to  settle  part  of  those 
lands  for  the  support  of  two  academical  lectures ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  August  18,  1618,  entreating  him  to 
use   his  influence  with  his  majesty  for  that    purpose.     Mr.  Alleyn's 
solicitation  was,  however,  at  last  complied  with,  and  he  obtained  the  royal 
bcense,  giTing  him  full  power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  intended  hospi* 
tal  at  Dulwich,  called  *"  The  College  of  God's  Gif^.'*    The  rules  prescribed 
for  this  foundation  are,  that  all  future  benefactions  are  excluded ;  and  the 
visitors  are  to  be  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  ;  who,  upon  any  dif- 
ference arising  between  them,  are  to  refer  the  decision  of  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.     He  was  himself  the  first  master  of  his  college,  so 
[      tki  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Haywood,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  ''He 
[      «ts  so  mingled  with  humility  and  charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pen- 
I     Mer,  huipbly  sabmitting  himself  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes 
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which  he  had  bestowed  on  others.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  be  ever 
repented  of  this  distribution  of  his  substance,  but,  on  the  contraryt  that  he 
was  entirely  satisfied,  as  appears  from  a  memorandum,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, found  among  his  papers :— ''  May  26,  1620,  my  wife  and  I  ac- 
knowledged the  fine  at  the  Common  Pleas  bar,  of  all  our  lands  to  the 
college :  blessed  be  God  that  he  has  given  us  life  to  do  it.**  His  wife  died 
in  the  year  1623,  and  about  two  years  afterwards  he  married  Constance 
Kinchtoe,  who  survived  him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  afilec- 
lion,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  in  which  he  left  her  considerable 
property.  He  died  November  25,  1626,  in  the  6l8t  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  new  college. 

In  this  college,  by  the  statutes,  the  warden  succeeds  the  master,  and 
takes  upon  him  the  office  immediately  on  the  master's  death.  The 
founder  directed  that  the  master  and  warden  shall  both  be  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  or  Alley n,  and  every  person  of  that  name  is  eligible  tp  become  a 
candidate.  Celibacy  is  a  tine  qua  non.  The  election  is  in  the  surviving 
fellows,  who  choose  two  persons.  Two  rolls  of  paper  are  then  put  into  a 
box  and  each  candidate  lakes  one,  and  the  person  who  takes  the  paper 
upon  which  the  words  "God's  Gifl"  are  written,  is  the  warden  elected. 
The  late  master,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  enjoyed  his  situation  upwards  of 
fifly-two  years.  The  revenues  of  this  college  are  large  and  increasing. 
The  master's  apartments  in  the  college  are  eitremely  grand ;  at  his  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  the  furniture,  which  is 
as  elegant  as  can  be  imiagined  ;  and,  being  lord  of  the  manor,  he  lives  in 
all  the  state  of  a  mitred  abbot.  Notwithstanding  the  singular  severity  of 
the  rules,  by  which  both  he  and  the  warden  are  to  remain  unmarried,  yet 
there  is  always  a  sufilcient  number  of  candidates  for  the  officOf  among 
xhose  of  the  name  of  AUeyn.  The  library  is  well  furnished  with  classical 
and  modern  books,  and  behind  the  college  is  a  good  garden,  where  there 
are  pleasant  walks  and  fruit  trees. 

The  picture-gallery  in  Dulwich  College,  which  contains  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  goes  under  his  name,  is  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  extremely  rich  in  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  particularly  Poussin,  Teniers,  Vandyke,  Claade, 
Rubens,  Cuyp,  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Annibal  Caracci,  VanderveUt,  Van- 
derwerf,  and  Vanhuysen.  The  lover  of  truth,  nature  and  art  combined« 
may  here  luxuriate  for  days  and  weeks  in  the  contemplation  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  all  three  that  ever  were  produced  by  the  hand  of  genius* 
A  mausoleum,  designed  by  Soane,  and  well  worthy  of  his  talents,  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  gallery.  Here  lie  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Desenfans,  surrounded  in  death  by  all  that  taste  and  wealth  had  col* 
lected  for  their  gratification  while  alive.  A  full  descripUon  of  tha  pio- 
lures  in  this  gallery  vould  fill  a  volume. 


FORSTEE  POWELL, 

THX    OELBBBATSD    PBDBSTBIAK. 

R.  POWELL  wu  bora  at  HotMfoitb,  near 
Leeds,  in  1734.  He  came  to  Loadon  and  aitt 
cled  himself  to  an  attorney  in  tha  Temple,  1762. 
Afler  the  expiration  of  hia  clerkahip,  he  le- 
mained  some  time  with  hia  uncle,  Mr.  Powell 
of  New  Inn.  and  at  hia  decease,  be  was  auc- 
ceaaively  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Stokes  and 
Mr.  Bingley,  both  of  the  same  place. 

PreTiouB  to  his  engagement  with  Stokes,  he  undertook,  but  not  foi  a 
(nger,  in  the  year  1794,  to  go  fifty  miles  on  the  Bath  rood  in  seren  hours, 
vhich  he  accomplished  within  the  lime,  having  gone  the  first  ten  miles  in 
ooe  hoar,  although  encumbered  with  a  great  coat  and  leather  breeches. 

It  is  asserted  that  he  riaited  several  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France, 
ud  gained  much  praise  there,  though  his  fame,  as  a  pedestrian,  was  not 
ta  jet  publicly  established ;  but,  in  the  year  1778,  he  travelled  on  foot, 
I  tt  being  the  first  time,  as  it  is  imagined,  for  a  wager,  from  London  to  York 
I  ad  back  again,  a  distance  of  40S  milesi  in  five  days  and  eighteen  hours. 
I  In  1778,  he  aPempied  to  ran  two  milea  in  ten  minutes  for  a  wager;  he 
1     iMed  from  Lea  Bridge,  and  lost  it  by  only  half  a  minute.    In  1786,  he 
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undertook  to  walk  100  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  S4  hoars— 60  miles  ou 
and  50  miles  in — he  completed  this  journey  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
within  the  time. 

In  1787,  he  undertook  to  walk  from  Canterbury  to  London  Bridge,  and 
back  again,  in  24  hours,  the  distance  being  12  miles  more  than  his  former 
journey ;  and  he  accomplished  it  to  the  great  astonishment  of  thousands  of 
anxious  spectators. 

The  following  year,  1788,  he  engaged  to  go  his  favourite  journey  from 
London  to  York,  and  back  again,  in  six  days,  which  he  executed  in  five 
days  and  twenty  hours.  After  this  he  did  not  undertake  any  journey  till 
the  year  1700,  when  he  set  off  to  walk  from  London  to  York,  and  back 
again ;  he  was  allowed  six  days  to  do  it,  and  accomplished  it  in  Bve  days 
and  eighteen  hours.  * 

In  1792,  he  was  determined  to  repeat  his  journey  to  York  ancl  back 
again,  for  the  last  time  of  his  life,  and  convince  the  world  that  he  could  do 
it  in  a  shorter  time  than  ever,  though  now  at  the  age  of  68  years.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  and  performed  the  journey  in  five  days,  fifteen  hours,  and 
one  quarter.  On  his  return  he  was  sduted  with  the  loud  huzzas  of  the 
astonished  spectators. 

In  this  same  year  he  walked  for  a  bet  of  twenty  guineas,  six  miles  in 
fifty-five  minutes  and  a  half,  on  the  Clapham  road.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  down  to  Brighton,  and  engaged  to  walk  one  mile  and  run  another  in 
fifteen  minutes — he  walked  the  mile  in  nine  minutes  and  twenty  seconds, 
and  ran  the  other  mile  in  five  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds,  by  which 
he  was  seventeen  seconds  within  the  time  allowed  him. 

Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  Canterbury,  by  unfortunately  mis- 
taking the  road  from  Blackheath  to  London,  which  considerably  increased 
it,  he  unavoidably  lost  the  wager;  yet  he  gained  more  'by  this  accident 
than  by  all  the  journeys  he  accomplished ;  for  his  friends,  feeling  for  the 
great  disappointment  he  experienced,  got  up  a  subscription  for  his  benefit. 

Poweil  despised  wealth ;  and  notwithstanding  his  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  money,  forty  pounds  was  the  largest  sum  he  ever  made  by  any 
of  his  feats. 

In  1793,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  April  16th,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  New  Inn,  in  rather  indigent  circumstances;  for  notwithstanding 
his  wonderful  feats  and  the  means  he  had  of  obtaining  wealth,  poverty 
was  his  constant  companion.  The  Faculty  attributed  his  sudden  dissolu* 
tion  to  his  great  exertions  in  his  last  journey  to  York.  In  the  aftemooD 
of  the  22d,  his  remains  were  brought,  according  to  his  own  dying  reqaest, 
to  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Faith,  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  The  foneni 
was  charactenstically  a  walking  one,  from  New  Inn,  through  Fleel  stieett 
and  up  Ludgate-hiU.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  much  deceii6|f 
and  a  very  great  concourse  of  people  attended. 


THOMAS  LAUGHEE. 


I 


HIS  venerable  person  is  another  instance  of 
metropolitan  longevity,  baring  lived  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  long  life  in  London.  But  his  grea* 
age  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  partly  to  a  sound 
constitution,  and  partly  to  his  systematic  temper 
;e.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Markley,  in 
)  county  of  Worcester,  and  was  baptized,  as 
appears  by  the  register,  in  January,  1700.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Shropshire,  and  were  themselves  examples  of 
unusual  longevity,  bis  father  dying  at  the  age  of  97,  and  his  mother  at  106. 
In  the  year  following  that  of  his  birth  they  removed  with  him  to  London, 
ivhere  he  resided  ever  afterwards. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  be  follo\i(ed  for  many  years  the  business  of 
a  liquor  merchant  in  Upper  Thames  street.  Although  wines  and  spirits 
of  every  description  were  thus  plentifully  at  his  command,  he  never  drank 
■Dy  fermented  liquor,  during  the  tirat  fifty  years  of  his  life,  his  chief  be-  * 
verage  being  milk,  milk  and  water,  cofiee  and  lea.  This  business  he  was 
tt  length  obliged  to  rejinquibh  in  consequence  of  some  heavy  losses  which 
be  experienced. 

laugher  remembered  most  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  last  can 
Ury,  but  latterly,  from  his  extreme  age,  his  memory  occasionally  failed 
^ :  his  other  faculties  he  enjoyed  in  a  surprising  degree.     His  residence 
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was  in  Kent  street,  in  the  Borough,  firom  which  be  walked  every  BuDCbj 
morning,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxhead's  chapd 
in  Little  Wild  street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

To  all  appearance  he  had  been  a  remarkably  well-made  man  in  hie 
youth,  and  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  though  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  somewhat  bent  by  the  weight  of  years.  Having  lost  his  teeth, 
he  faltered  a  little  in  speaking,  but  his  lungs  appeared  to  be  very  strong 
and  sound.  It  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  that  after  a  severe  fit  of 
illness,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  got  a  fresh  head  of  hair  and  new  nails 
both  on  his  fingers  and  toes ;  a  contraction,  which  took  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  finger  of  each  hand,  never  afterwards  left  them.  ''His  hair 
was  thick  and  flowing,  not  thoroughly  white,  but  gray  on  the  outside  and 
brown'  underneath.  The  colour  of  the  eye-brows  exhibited  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  supported  by  the  donations  of 
charitable  and  well-disposed  persons.  From  a  spirit  of  independence,  he 
used  for  several  years  to  sell  laces  for  stays,  garters,  and  other  little  articles 
uf  that  nature,  for  which  he  found  customers  among  his  friends,  who  always 
encouraged  his  industry. 

Laugher  had  a  son  who  died  some  years  before  himself  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  This  son,  whom  he  called  his  "  poor  Tommy,"  had  the  appear^ 
*ince  of  being  considerably  older  than  his  father,  which  occasionally  pro- 
duced curious  mistakes.  The  following  anecdote  is  well  authenticated. 
Walking  one  day  together  in  Holbom,  the  difiiculty  which  tba  son 
found  to  keep  up  with  the  father  drew  the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who 
went  to  old  Laughei  and  began  to  expostulate  with  him  for  not  aanil* 
iUg  his  father.  When  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  would  not  gi?o  etpdSM 
to  the  old  man  till  convinced  by  some  person,  who  knew  them  botht  of th# 
truth  of  his  testimony. 

This  inversion  in  the  order  of  nature  was  attributed,  by  the  old  man,  to 
his  son's  having  lived  rather  too  freely  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say,  "  If  the  young  fool  had  taken  as  much  care  of  his  health  as 
I  have  always  done,  he  might  now  have  been  alive  and  hearty." 

As  far  as  his  memory  served,  the  old  man  was,  at  all  tioCkes,  extremely 
willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  proposed  to  him  by  strangera, 
and  never  exhibited  any  of  that  austerity  and  peevishness  which  ao  fre- 
quently accompany  extreme  old  age.  He  used  to  be  much  pleased  to  hear 
anecdotes  of  Old  Jenkins  and  Old  Parr,  and  dwelt  with  seif-complaoail 
garrulity  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  family  having  come  from  the  aama 
county  as  the  latter.  His  inofilensive  manners  and  uninterrupted  cheerfnt ' 
ness  gained  him  the  respect  both  of  old  and  young  in  the  neighboorbooi 
of  his  residence. 


JOHN   ELWES. 


HE  life  or  Mr.  Elwes  furnishes  an  example,  as  meinonblfl 
as  any  recorded  in  hislory,  of  ihe  inconaislency  of  man.  It 
showg  that  lb«  moat  sordid  parsimo'<y  may  be  combined 
iviLh  the  most  extraragant  negligence  and  profusion,  and 
that  principles  of  the  purest,  honour  may  be  sssocialFci  n-ith 
a  degree  of  meann-^ss  that  is  utterly  degrading  to  the  human 
character.  But  we  need  not  anticipate  the  reflections  that  cannot.&ll  to 
occur  to  every  Intelligent  reader  while  perusing  the  following  sketch  of  this 
extraordinary  compound  of  frailty  and  excellence. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whose  family  name  was   Meggot,  was  an 
emioent  brewer  in  Southwark.     He  died  when  his  son  was  only  four  years 
cU,  BO  that  little  of  the  penurious  character  by  which  the  latter  was  ader- 
nrdii  distinguished,  can  be  attributed  to  bis  father.     Tbe   precepts  and 
■atnple  of  his  surviving  parent  doubtless  exercised  more  influence;  for 
ibeagh  she  was  left  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  her  husband,  she  starred 
Wtself  to  death.     Bui  another  cause,  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  must 
have  contributed  to  instil  into  tbe  mind  of  Mr.  Elwes  that  saving  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  ha 
nsioed  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  became  a  good  clauical  scholar  ;  ycl  it 
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18  not  a  little  extraordiDary,  that  at  no  future  period  was  be  ever  seen  with 
book,  nor  did  he  leave  behind  him,  at  all  his  different  houses,  two  pounds' 
worth  of  literary  furniture.  Of  accounts  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever, 
and  this  may  perhaps  have  been,  in  part,  the  cause  of  his  total  ignoraBce 
of  his  own  concerns.  From  Westminster  School  he  removed  to  Gteneva,  to 
complete  his  education,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  he 
returned  to  England. 

At  this  time  his  uncle,  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  resided  at  Stoke,  in  Sufiblk, 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  penury  that  perhaps  ever  existed.     To  this 
gentleman  he  was  introduced,  and  as  he  was  to  be  his  heir,  it  was  of  course 
policy  to  endeavour  to  please  him.     A  little  disguise  was  now  sometimes 
necessary  even  in  Mr.  Elwes,  who,  as  he  mingled  with  the  gay  world, 
dressed  like  other  people.     This,  however,  would  not  have  gained  him  the 
favour  of  Sir  Harvey.     His  hopeful  nephew  used,  therefore,  when   he 
visited  him,  to  stop  at  a  little  inn  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  dressed  in  a 
manner  more  likely  to  ensure   his   uncle's  approbation.     He  made  his 
appearance  at  Stoke  in  a  pair  of  small  iron  buckles,  darned  worsted  stock- 
ings, an  old  worn-out  coat,  and  tattered  waistcoat,  and  was  contemplated 
with  a  miserable  satisfaction  by  Sir  Harvey,  who  was  delighted  to  see  his 
heir  bidding  fair  to  rival  him  in  the  accumulation  of  useless  wealth.   There 
they  would  sit  with  a  single  stick  on  the  fire,  and  indulge  occasionally  with 
one  glass  of  wine  between  them,  while  they  inveighed  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  times ;  and  when  night  approached,  they  retired  to  bed  because 
they  thus  saved  the  expense  of  candle-light.     The  nephew,  however,  had 
then,  what  he  never  lost,  a  very  keen  appetite,  and  this,  in  the  opinioD  of 
his  uncle,  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  offence.     He  therefore  first 
partook  of  a  dinner  with  some  country  neighbour,  and  then  returned  to  his 
uncle  with  a  little  diminutive  appetite,  which  quite  charmed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

SUr  Harvey  at  his  death  left  his  name  and  his  whole  property,  amouDting  . 
to  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  his  nephew^  who  at  the  - 
time  possessed  a  fortune  very  little  inferior.     For  fifteen  years  previoi^  10 
this  event,  Mr.  Elwes  was  known  in  all  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis.      His  numerous  acquaintance  and  large  fortune  conspired  le 
introduce  him  into  every  society  ;  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  clabift^jf— 
Arthur's,  and  various  other  clubs  of  that  period.     His  propensity  for  pH^Jcr: 
was  only  exceeded  by  his  avarice,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that 
was  cured  of  the  passion.     Few  men,  according  to  his  own  acknowl 
luent,  had  played  deeper  and  with  more  various  succe^.     He  once  pk] 
two  days  and  a  night  without  intermission,  and  the  room  being  sroalU 
party,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  were  neerljf 
to  the  knees  in  cards.     At  this  sitting  Mr.  Elwes  loet  some  thounandf. 
No  cne  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  avarice  is  a  baae  panion.     It 
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therefore  be  the  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  mind  organized  like  that 
of  Mr.  Elwes  could  be  swayed  by  principles  of  such  peculiar  honour  and 
delicacy  as  often  influenced  his  conduct ;  the  theory  which  he  professed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a  gentleman  for  money,  he  adhered  to  in 
practice,  and  this  feeling  he  never  violated  to  the  last.  Had  he  received  all 
be  won,  he  would  have  been  richer  by  many  thousands,  for  large  sums 
owing  him  by  persons  of  very  high  rank  were  never  liquidated.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Elwes ;  his  manners 
were  so  gentlemanly,  so  mi4d  and  so  engaging,  that  rudeness  could  not 
ruffle  them,  nor  strong  ingratitude  oblige  him  to  cease  the  observance  of  his 
asoal  attentions. 

After  sitting  up  a  whole  night  at  play  for  thousands,  with  the  most 
fashionable  and  profligate  men  of  the  time,  surrounded  with  splendour  and 
profusion,  he  would  walk  out  about  four  in  the  morning,  not  towards  home, 
but  to  Smithfield,  to  meet  his  own  cattle  which  were  coming  to  market 
from  Thaydon-hall,  a  mansion  he  possessed  in  Essex.  There,  forgetting 
the  scenes  he  had  just  left,  he  would  stand  in  the  cold  or  rain  squabbling 
with  a  butcher  for  a  shilling.  Sometimes,  if  the  beasts  had  not  yet  arrived, 
be  would  walk  on  in  the  mire  to  meet  them ;  and  more  than  once  he  has 
gone  on  foot  the  whole  way  to  his  farm,  which  was  seventeen  miles  from 
London,  without  stopping,  after  sitting  up  the  whole  night. 

The  principal  residence  of  Mr.  Elwes,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  at 
his  seat  at  Marcham,  in  Berkshire.  Here  he  had  two  sons  born  by  Eliza- 
beth Moren,  his  housekeeper;  and  these  natural  children  at  his  death  inhe- 
rited, by  will,  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  property.  In  his  excursions 
to  this  seat  he  always  travelled  on  horseback,  and  to  see  him  preparing  for 
*  journey  was  a  matter  truly  curious.  His  first  care  was  to  put  two  or 
three  eggs,  boiled  hard,  into  his  great-coat  pocket,  together  with  a  few 
icraps  of  bread  ;  ihen  mounting  one  of  his  hunters,  his  next  care  was  to 
get  out  of  London  inio  that  road  where  there  were  the  fewest  turnpikes. 
Slopping  on  these  occasions,  under  any  hedge  where  grass  presented  itself 
for'his  horse,  and  a  little  water  for  himself,  he  would  sit  down  and  refresh 
kimself  and  bis  beast  together. 

Oo  the  death  of  this  uncle,  Mr.  Elwes  went  to  reside  at  Stoke,  in  Suf- 
fUk.  Bad  as  was  the  mansion-house  he  found  there,  he  left  one  slill  worse 
Wbind  him  at  Marcham,  of  which  his  nephew,  the  late  Colonel  Tinims, 
waed  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  : — A  few  days  after  he  went  thither, 
a  great  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  night,  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed 
before  he  found  himself  wet  through,  and  perceived  that  the  ram  was 
iioippmg  from  the  ceiling  on  the  bed.  He  rose  and  moved  the  bed  ;  but 
he  bad  not  lain  long  before  he  found  he  was  just  as  much  exposed  as  before. 
Al  Lmgtb,  after  making  the  tour  of  the  room  with  his  bed,  he  reared  into 
a  .^./mer  where  the  ceiling  was  better  secured,  and  there  he  slept  till  mom- 
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mg.    At  breakfast  he  told  Elwes  what  had  happened.    "  Aye,  aye,'* 
the  old  man,  seriously,  '^I  don*t  mind  it  myself;  but  to  those  who  do»that*a 
a  nice  corner  in  the  rain." 

On  his  remoral  into  Suffolk,  Mr.  Elwes  first  began  to  keep  foz-houndsi 
and  his  stable  of  hunters  was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  only  instance  of  his  ever  sacrificing  money  to  plea- 
sure ;  but  even  here,  every  thing  was  managed  in  the  most  frugal  manner. 
His  huntsman  led  by  no  means  an  idle  life;  he  rose  at  four  every  morning; 
and  after  milking  the  cows,  prepared  breakfast  for  his  master  and  any 
friends  he  might  happen  to  have  with  him ;  then  slipping  on  a  green  coat, 
he  hurried  into  the  stable,  saddled  the  horses,  got  the  hounds  out  of  the 
kennel,  and  away  they  went  into  the  field.  After  the  fatigues  of  hunting, 
he  refreshed  himself  by  rubbing  down  two  or  three  horses  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  then  running  into  the  house,  he  would  lay  the  cloth  and  wait  at 
dinner.  This  business  being  despatched,  he  again  hurried  into  the  stable 
to  feed  the  horses,  and  the  evening  was  diversified  with  an  interlude  of  the 
cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and  eight  horses  to  litter  down  for  the 
night.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  extraordinary,  that  this  man  should  live  in 
his  place  some  years,  though  his  master  often  used  to  call  him  an  idle  dog, 
and  say,  the  rascal  wanted  to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing.  Thus  the  whole 
fox-hunting  establishment  of  Mr.  Elwes,  huntsman,  dogs,  and  horses,  did 
not  cost  him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  the  summer,  the  dogs  always 
passed  their  lives  with  the  difi^erent  tenants,  where  they  had  more  meat  and 
less  work,  and  were  collected  together  a  few  days  before  the  season  began. 

While  he  kept  hounds,  which  was  for  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years, 
Mr.  Elwes  resided  almost  entirely  at  Stoke,  in  SufiTolk.  He  sometimes  made 
excursions  to  Newmarket,  but  never  engaged  on  the  tarf.  A  kindness 
which  he  performed  on  one  of  these  occasions  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Lord  Abingdon,  who  was  siightty  known  to  him,  in  Berkshire,  had  made 
a  match  for  j£7000,  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  to  forfeit, 
from  inability  to  produce  the  sum,  though  the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  j 
favour.  Unasked  and  unsolicited,  Mr.  Elwes  made  an  ofiler  of  the  money,  i 
which  he  accepted  and  won  his  engagement.  y 

He  had  brought  with  him  his  two  sons  out  of  Berkshire,  to  his  seat  at  k 
Stoke,  and  if  he  ever  manifested  a  fondness  for  any  thing  it  was  for  thosi 
boys.     But  he  would  lavish  no  money  on  their  education,  often  declaringi 
that  '*  putting  thin^  into  people's  heads  was  taking  money  out  of  their  (tt 
pockets."    That  he  was  not,  however,  overburdened  with  natural  aflbcticOi  j^ 
the  following  anecdote  appears  to  prove.    One  day  he  had  sent  hia  eldek  | 
boy  up  a  ladder,  to  get  some  grapes  for  the  table,  when,  the  ladder  8lippia|tJ;i. 
he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  side  against  the  end  of  it.     The  boy  took  tit' 
precaution  to  go  up  to  the  village  to  the  barber  and  get  bled.    On 
return,  being  asked  where  he'  had  been,  and  what  was  the  matter  with 
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mrm«  he  infonned  bis  father  that  he  had  got  bled.— **  Bled !  bled  !*'  cried  the 
old  gentleman;  ^ but  what  did  you  give?*'  *'A  shiJling,"  answered  the 
boy.  ^  Pshaw  !*'  returned  the  father,  *^  you  are  a  blockhead  ;  neyer  part 
with  your  blood !" 

An  inn  upon  the  road,  and  an  apothecary's  bill,  were  equal  objects  of 
Mr.  Elwes*s  aversion.  The  words  "  give^*  and  **pity"  were  not  found  in 
bis  Tocabulary ;  and  therefore,  when  he  once  received  a  very  dangerous 
kick  from  one  of  his  horses,  who  fell  in  going  over  a  leap,  nothing  could 
persuade  him  to  have  any  assistance.  He  rode  the  chase  through  with  his 
kg  cut  to  the  bone ;  and  it  was  only  some  days  afterwards,  when  it  was 
feared  an  amputation  would  be  necessary,  that  he  consented  to  go  up  to 
LoDdon,  and,  hard  day  !  part  with  some  money  for  advice. 

From  the  parsimonious  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  two  large 
fortunes  of  which  he  was  possessed,  riches  rolled  in  upon  him  like  a 
torrent ;  but  as  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  accounts,  and  never  reduced 
his  aflairs  to  writing,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  disposal  of  his  money,  to  trust 
a  great  deal  to  memory,  and  still  more  to  the  suggestions  of  others.  Every 
person  who  had  a  want  or  a  scheme,  with  an  apparently  high  interest, 
adventurer  or  honest,  it  signified  not,  was  prey  to  him.  He  caught  at  every 
bait,  and  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  visions  of  distant  property  in 
America,  phantoms  of  annuities  on  lives  that  could  never  pay,  and  bureaus 
filled  with  bonds  of  promising  peers  and  senators.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
Elwes  lost  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  there  was  a  reflux  of  some  portion  of  that  wealth  which  he  was 

denying  himself  every  comfort  to  amass.      All  earthly  enjoyments   he 

voluntarily  renounced.     When  in  London,  he  would  walk  home  in  the 

nun  rather  than  pay  a  shilling  for  a  coach,  and  would  sit  in  wet  clothes 

rather  than  have  a  fire  to  dry  them.     He  would  eat  his  provisions  in  the 

last  stage  of  putrefaction,  rather  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butcher ; 

and  at  one  time  he  wore  a  wig  above  a  fortnight  which  he  picked  up  out  of 

a  rut  in  a  lane,  and  which  had  apparently  been  thrown  away  by  some 

beggar.     The  day  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  this  ornament,  he  had 

torn  an  old  brown  coat  which  he  generally  wore,  and  had  therefore  been 

obh'ged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  chest  of  Sir  Jervaise,  (his  uncle's  father,) 

from  which  he  selected  a  full-dress  green  velvet  coat,  with  slash  sleeves ; 

and  there  he  sat  at  dinner  in  boots,  and  the  green  velvet,  with  his  own 

white  hair  appearing  round  his  face,  and  the  black  stray  wig  at  the  top 

ofalL 

Mr.  Elwes  had  inherited  from  his  father  some  house  property  m  London, 
particularly  about  the  Haymarket.  To  this  he  began  to  add  by  engage- 
neots  for  building,  which  he  increased  from  year  to  year.  He  was  the 
fmnder  of  great  part  of  Marylebone,  Portman  Place,  Portman  Square,  and 
VAoy  of  the  adjacent  streets  :  and  haC  not  the  fatal  American  war  put  a 
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stop  to  his  rage  for  building,  much  of  the  property  he  then  possessed  would 
have  beeD  laid  out  in  bricks  and  mortar.  To  save  tlie  premiums  he  became 
his  own  insurer,  and  stood  to  all  his  losses  by  coniSagration.  He  soon 
became  a  philosopher  upon  fire ;  and,  on  a  public  house  which  belonged 
to  him  being  consumed,  he  said,  with  great  composure,  "  Well,  there  is  no 
great  harm  done ;  the  tenant  never  paid  me,  and  I  should  not  have  got  rid 
of  him  so  quickly  in  any  other  way." 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  to  occupy 
any  of  his  premises  that  might  then  chance  to  be  vacant.  In  this  manner 
he  travelled  from  street  to  street,  and  when  any  person  wished  to  take  the 
house  in  which  he  was,  the  owner  was  instantly  ready  to  move  into  another. 
A  couple  of  beds,  the  same  number  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  womao, 
comprised  all  his  furniture,  and  he  moved  them  about  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing. Of  all  these  movables,  the  old  woman  was  the  only  one  that  gave 
him  any  trouble  ;  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a  lameness  that  made  it  difficult 
to  get  her  about  quite  so  fast  as  he  chose ;  and,  besides,  the  colds  she  took 
were  amazing ;  for  sometimes  she  was  in  a  small  house  in  the  Haymarket, 
at  another  in  a  great  house  in  Portland  Place ;  sometimes  in  a  little  room 
with  a  coal  fire,  at  other  times  with  a  few  chips  which  the  carpenters  had 
left,  in  rooms  of  most  splendid,  but  frigid  dimensions,  and  with  a  little  oiled 
paper  in  the  windows  for  glass.  It  might  with  truth  be  said  of  the  old 
woman,  that  she  was  "  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;'*  and  the  scene 
which  terminated  her  life,  is  not  the  least  singular  of  the  anecdotes  recorded 
of  Mr.  Elwes. 

He  had  come  to  town,  and,  as  usual,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  one  of 
his  empty  houses.*    Colonel  Timms,  who  wished  much  to  see  hiro,  acci- 
dentally learned  that  his  uncle  was  in  London ;  but  how  to  find  him  was  the 
difficulty.     In  vain  he  inquired  at  his  banker's  and  at  other  places ;  some 
days  elapsed,  and  he  at  length  learned  from  a  person  whom  he  met  by 
chance  in  the  street,  that  Mr.  Elwes  had  been  seen  going  into  an  unin-    ; 
habited  house  in  Great  Marlborough  street.     This  was  some  clue  to  the    ; 
colonel,  who  immediately  posted  to  the  spot.     As  the  best  mode  of  gaining   ■ 
intelligence  he  applied  to  a  chairman,  but  he  could  obtain  no  information  of   j 
a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Elwes.     Colonel  Timms  then  described  his  person,   [ 
but  no  gentleman  had  been  seen.     A  pot-boy,  however,  recollected  that  hi   ;' 
had  seen  a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door  of  the  stable  and  locking  it  afbr  '^' 
him,  and  from  the  description  it  agreed  with  the  person  of  Mr.  Elwes.  The   ^ 
colonel  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  knocked  very  loudly  at  the  dooTt  but   ;^ 
could  obtain  no  answer,  though  some  of  the  neighbours  said  they  had  sesa  j' 
such  a  man.     He  now  sent  for  a  person  to  open  the  stable  door*  which   p 
being  done,  they  entered  the  house  together.     In  the  lower  part  ail  wai  j^ 
shut  and  silent ;  but  on  ascending  tht;  staircase  they  heard  the  moans  oft  f 
person  seemingly  in  distress.     They  went  to  the  chamber,  and  therSt  oi  ft 
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an  old  paLet  bed,  they  foond  Mr.  Elwes  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
For  some  time  he  seemed  quite  insensible ;  but  on  some  cordials  being 
administered  by  a-  neighbouring  apothecary  who  was  sent  for,  h^  recovered 
sufficiently  to  say  that  he  believed  he  had  been  ill  two  or  three  days,  '*  that 
an  old  woman  who  was  in  the  house,  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
near  him  ;  that  she  had  herself  been  ill,  but  he  supposed  she  had  got  well 
and  was  gone  away."  The  poor  old  woman,  the  partner  of  all  his  journeys, 
was,  however,  found  lifeless  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  in  one  of  the  garrets, 
and  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  dead  about  two  days.  Thus  died  the 
servant,  and  thus,  had  it  not  been  for  this  providential  discovery,  would 
have  perished  her  master,  Mr.  Elwes,  who,  though  worth  at  least  half  a 
million  sterling,  was  near  expiring  in  his  own  house  of  absolute  want ! 

Mr.  Elwes  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Suflblk,  when,  on  the  dissolution 
of  parb'ament,  a  contest  appeared  likely  to  take  place  for  Berkshire ;  but  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  county,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Craven.  Mr. 
Elwes  consented,  but  on  the  express  stipulation,  that  he  was  to  be  brought 
in  for  nothing.  All  he  did  was  to  dine  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon,  so  that 
he  actually  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  moderate  sum  of  eighteen 
pence  !  He  now  left  his  residence  in  Sufl!blk,  and  again  went  to  his  seat  at 
Marcham.  He  took  his  fox-hounds  with  him,  but  finding  that  his  time  was 
hkely  to  be  much  employed,  he  resolved  to  part  with  them,  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  given  away  to  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  chosen  for  Berkshire  in  three  successive  parliaments,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  about  twelve  years.  It  is  to  his  honour, 
that  in  every  part  of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  and  in  every  vote  he  gave, 
he  sought  no  other  guide  than  his  conscience,  and  proved  himself  to  be  an 
independent  country  gentleman. 

In  bis  attendance  on  senatorial  duties,  Mr.  Elwes  was  extremely  punc- 
tual ;  he  always  stayed  out  the  whole  debate,  and  let  the  weather  be  what 
It  might,  he  used  to  walk  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Mount 
Coffee-house.  In  one  of  these  pedestrian  returns,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  furnished  him  a  whimsical  opportunity  of  displaying  his  disregard 
of  his  person.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  hurrying  along,  he 
ran  with  such  violence  against  the  pole  of  a  sedan-chair,  that  he  cut  both 
iiis  legs  very  deeply.  He,  as  usual,  never  thought  of  having  any  medical 
assistance,  but  Colonel  Timms,  at  whose  house  he  then  was,  insisted  on 
iome  one  being  called  in.     At  length  he  submitted,  and  a  surgeon  was 

• 

sent  for,  who  immediately  began  to  expatiate  on  the  ill  consequences  of 
breaking  the  skin,  the  good  fortune  of  his  being  sent  for,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly bad  'appearance  of  the   wounds.      "  Very  probable,"  replied   Mr. 

Elwes  ;  **  but  Mr. ,  I  have  one  thing  to  say  to  you.     In  my  opinion 

sy  legs  are  not  much  hurt;  now  you  think  they  are ;  so  I  will  make  this 
agreement.     I  will  take  one  leg,  and  you  shall  take  the  other :  you  shall  do 
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what  you  please  with  yours,  I  will  do  nothing  to  mine ;  and  I  will  wager 
your  bill  that  my  leg  gets  well  before  yours.**  He  exoltingly  beat  the 
surgeon  by  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Elwes,  when  he  conceived  that  he  had  obtained  a  seal  in  parliamenl 
for  nothing,  had  not  taken  into  account  the  inside  of  the  house ;  for  ha 
often  declared  that  three  contested  elections  could  not  hare  cost  him  mora 
than  he  lost  by  loans  to  his  bf other  representatives,  which  were  never  re* 
paid.  His  parsimony  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  quitting  parliament,  fcr 
such  was  the  opinion  his  constituents  entertained  of  his  integrity,  that  a 
very  small  expense  would  have  restored  him  to  his  seat.  He  therefore 
voluntarily  retired  from  a  parliamentary  life. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  famous  servant  of  all  work.  He  died  as  he 
was  following  his  master  on  a  hard  trotting  horse  into  Berkshire,  and  he 
died  empty  and  poor,  for  his  yearly  wages  were  not  above  five  pounds, 
and  he  had  fasted  the  whole  day  on  which  he  expired.  The  life  of  thia 
extraordinary  domestic  certainly  verified  this  saying,  which  Mr.  EUwee 
often  used,  "  If  you  keep  one  servant,  your  work  is  done ;  if  you  keep 
two  it  is  half  done ;  but  if  you  keep  three,  you  may  do  it  yourself." 

For  some  vears  Mr.  Elwes  had  been  a  member  of  a  card  club  at  the 
Aiount  Cofifee-house ;  and  by  a  constant  attendance  on  thia  meeting,  he  for 
a  time  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  parliament.  The  play  was  mode* 
rate,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  his  old  acquaintances 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  moreover  experienced  a  pleasure,  which, 
however  trivial  it  may  appear,  was  no  less  satisfactory,  that  of  enjoying 
fire  and  candle  at  the  general  expense. 

Mr.  Elwes  therefore  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  Mount  CoSee- 
liouse.  But  fortune  seemed  resolved,  on  some  occasions,  to  disappoint  his 
<)opes,  and  to  force  away  that  money  from  him  which  no  power  could  per- 
suade him  to  bestow.  He  still  retained  some  fondness  for  play,  and  imar 
gined  he  had  no  small  skill  at  picquet.  It  was  his  ill  luck,  however,  to 
«neet  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  the  same  of  himself  and  on  much 
better  grounds,  for  afler  a  contest  of  two  days  and  a  night,  in  which  Mr. 
Elwes  Continued  with  a  perseverance  which  avarice  alone  could  inspirit 
lie  rose  the  loser  of  a  sum  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  cooceal— 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  less  than  three  thousand 
|>ounds.  Thus,  while  by  every  art  of  human  mortification  he  was  saving 
shilling  and  sixpences,  he  would  kick  down  in  one  moment  the  beep  he 
had  raised ;  although  the  benefit  of  this  consideration  was  thrown  away 
opon  him,  since  his  maxim,  which  he  frequently  repeated,  always  wai| 
"That  all  great  fortunes  were  made  by  savings  for  of  that  a -man  coold 
he  sure.** 

Among  the  sums  which  Mr.  Elwes  occasionally  vested  in  the  haada  ef 
othere,  some  solifiry  instances  of  generosity  are  upon  record.     Whe&Ui 
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•on  was  in  the  guards,  be  was  in  tbe  habit  of  dining  frequently  at  the 
officers'  table.  The  politeness  of  his  manners  rendered  him  generally 
agreeable,  and  in  time  he  became  acquainted  with  every  officer  of  the 
corps.  Among  these  was  Captain  Tempest,  whose  good  humour  was 
almost  proverbial.  A  vacancy  happening  in  a  majority,  it  fell  to  this  gen« 
tieman  to  purchase ;  but  as  money  cannot  always  be  raised  immediately 
on  landed  property,  it  was  imagined  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
•afier  some  other  officer  to  purchase  over  his  head.  Mr.  Elwes  one  day 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  him  the  money  the  next  morning,  with- 
out asking  any  security.  He  had  seen  Captain  Tempest  and  liked  his 
manners,  and  he  never  once  spoke  to  him  afterwards  concerning  the  pay- 
ment,  but  on  the  death  of  that  officer,  which  soon  followed,  the  money 
was  repaid. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1785,  he  again  wished  to  see  his  seat  at 
Stoke,  which  he  had  not  visited  for  some  years ;  but  the  journey  was  now 
a  serious  object.  The  famous  old  servant  was  dead ;  out  of  his  whole 
stud  he  had  remaining  only  a  couple  of  worn-out  brood  mares ;  and  he 
himself  no  longer  possessed  such  vigour  of  body  as  to  ride  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  upon  two  boiled  eggs.  At  length,  to  his  no  small  satisfaction,  he  was 
carried  into  the  country,  as  he  had  been  into  parliament,  free  of  expense, 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  certainly  not  quite  so  rich  as  himself.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  fault  with  the  expensive  furniture  of  the  rooms,  which 
would  have  fallen  in  but  for  his  son,  Mr.  John  Elwes,  who  had  resided 
there.  Afterwards,  if  a  window  was  broken  he  suffered  no  repair  but 
that  of  a  little  brown  paper,  or  piecing  in  a  bit  of  broken  glass ;  and  to 
•ave  fire,  he  would  walk  about  the  remains  of  an  old  green-house,  or  sit 
with  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.  During  the  harvest,  he  would  amuse  him- 
self with  going  into  the  fields,  to  glean  the  corn  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 
tenants ;  and  they  used  to  leave  a  little  more  than  common  to  please  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  as  eager  after  it  as  any  pauper  in  the  parish. 

When  the  season  was  still  farther  advanced,  his  morning  employment 
was  to  pick  up  stray  chips  of  wood,  and  other  things,  to  carry  to  the  fire 
in  his  pocket;  and  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
in  the  act  of  pulling  down,  with  some  difficulty,  a  crow's  nest  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  expressed  his  wonder  why  he  gave  himself  such 
trouble,  to  which  he  replied,  **  Ah,  sir,  it  is  really  a  shame  that  these  crea- 
tures should  commit  so  much  waste.*' 

To  save  the  expense  of  going  to  a  butcher,  he  would  have  a  whole  sheep 
killed,  and  so  eat  mutton  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  When  he  occasionally 
had  bis  river  drawn,  though  sometimes  horse-loads  of  fish  were  taken,  he 
would  not  suffer  one  to  be  thrown  in  again,  observing  that  if  he  did,  he 
should  never  see  them  more.  Grame  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction,  and 
It  that  walked  about  his  plate,  he  would  continue  to  eat.  rather  than 
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have  new  provisioDS  before  the  old  were  exhausted.  With  this  diet  his 
dress  kept  pace.  His  shoes  he  never  would  sufler  to  be  cleaned,  lest  they 
should  be  worn  out  the  sooner.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  would  put  &ve 
or  ten  guineas  into  a  bureau,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  would  go  down 
stairs  to  see  if  they  were  safe.  There  was  nothing  but  the  common  neces* 
saries  of  life  which  he  did  not  deny  himself;  and  it  would  have  admitted 
of  a  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  not  held  in  his  own  hands  manors  and 
grounds  which  furnished  him  a  subsistence,  he  would  not  have  starved 
rather  than  have  bought  any  thing.  He  one  day  dined  on  the  remnant  of 
a  moor-hen,  which  had  been  brought  out  of  the  river  by  a  rat ;  and  at  an- 
other ate  the  undigested  part  of  a  pike,  which  had  been  swallowed  by  a 
larger  one  taken  in  this  state  in  a  net.  On  the  latter  occasion,  he  observed 
with  great  satisfaction,  *'  Aye,  this  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.'* 

Mr.  Elwes  spent  the  spring  of  1786  alone,  at  Stoke,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  some  little  daily  scheme  of  avarice,  he  would  have  passed  it  without 
one  consolatory  moment.  His  temper  began  to  give  way;  his  thoughts 
were  incessantly  occupied  with  money,  and  he  saw  nobody  that  he  did 
not  think  was  deceiving  and  defrauding  him.  As  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self any  fire  by.  day,  so  he  retired  to  bed  at  its  close,  to  save' candle  ;  and 
even  began  to  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  sheets.  In  short,  he  had  now 
nearly  brought  to  a  climax  the  moral  of  his  whole  life,— 4he  perfect  vanity 
of  wealth ! 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  went  to  his  farm  at  Thaydon-hall,  a  scene 
of  greater  ruin  and  desolation,  if  possible,  than  either  of  his  houses  in  Suf- 
folk or  Berkshire.  Here  he  fell  ill ;  and  as  he  refused  all  assistance,  and 
had  not  even  a  servant,  he  lay,  unattended,  and  almost  forgotten,  indulging* 
even  in  the  prospect  of  death,  that  avarice  which  nothing  could  subdue. 
It  was  at  this  period  he  began  to  think  of  making  his  will.  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  put  his  design  into  execution,  and  devised  all  his  real  and 
personal  estates,  exclusive  of  his  entailed  property,  to  his  two  sons,  equally 
between  them. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Elwes  gave,  by  letter  of  attorney,  the  power  of 
managing  all  his  concerns  into  the  hands  of  Mr»  Tngrahara,  his  attorney, 
and  his  youngest  son,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent  for  some  time.  This 
step  had  become  highly  necessary,  for  he  entirely  forgot  all  recent  occur- 
rences ;  and  as  he  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing,  the  confusion  he 
made  was  inconceivable.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  aa 
instance.  He  had  one  evening  given  a  draft  on  Messrs.  Hoares,  his 
bankers,  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  having  taken  it  into  his  head  during  the 
night  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account,  his  anxiety  was  unceasing.  He 
left  his  bed,  and  walked  about  the  room  with  that  feverish  irritation  that 
always  distinguished  him,  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the 
morning ;  when,  on  going  to  the  bankers*  with  an  apology  for  the  great 
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liberty  he  had  taken,  he  was  assured  there  was  no  occasion  to  apologize, 
as  he  happened  to  bare  in  their  hands  at  that  time  the  small  balance  of 
foarteen  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Howerer  singular  this  act  of  forgetfulness  may  appear,  it  serves  to  mark 
that  extreme  conscientiousness  which,  amidst  all  his  anxiety  about  money, 
did  honour  to  his  character.  If  accident  placed  him  in  debt  to  any  person, 
eTen  in  the  most  trivial  amount,  he  was  never  easy  till  it  was  paid,  and  he 
was  never  known  on  any  occasion  to  fail  in  wbat  he  said.  Of  the  punctu* 
ality  of  his  word  he  was  so  scrupulously  tenacious,  that  no  person  ever 
requested  better  security. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  now  attained  seventy-six ;  and  a  circumstance  occurred 
which,  considering  his  disposition  and  advanced  age,  was  not  less  extraor- 
dinary than  many  already  recorded.  He,  who  during  his  whole  life  had 
been  such  an  enemy  to  giving,  now  gave  away  his  affections.  One  of  the 
maid-«ervants  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  pass 
his  hours  in  the  kitchen,  had  the  art  to  induce  him  to  &11  in  love  with  her ; 
and  had  it  not  been  discovered  by  his  friends,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  not  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry  her. 

During  the  winter  of  1788,  his  memory  visibly  weakened  every  day ; 
and  his  anxiety  about  money  became  so  intense,  that  he  began  to  appre- 
hend he  should  die  of  want.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  appointed  his  builder 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adam  ;  and  one  day  when  this  gentleman  waited  upon 
him,  he  said  with  apparent  concern,  *'  Sir,  you  see  in  what  a  good  hous^  I 
am  living,  yet  here  are  five  guineas,  which  is  all  I  have  at  present ;  and 
how  I  shall  go  on  with  such  a  sum  of  money,  puzzles  me  to  death — I  dare 
laV  you  thought  1  was  rich  ;  now  you  see  how  it  is !" 

Mr.  George  Elwes,  having  married  and  settled  at  his  seat  at  Marcham, 
was  naturally  desirous  that  in  the  assiduities  of  his  wife  his  father  might 
at  length  find  a  comfortable  home.  A  journey  with  any  expense  annexed 
to  it  was,  however,  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  This  was  fortunately  re- 
moved, by  an  ofi^er  from  Mr.  Partis,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  take  him 
to  his  ancient  seat  in  Berkshire,  with  his  purse  perfectly  whole.  Still 
there  was  another  circumstance  not  a  little  distressing ;  the  old  gentleman 
had  now  nearly  worn  out  his  last  cpat,  and  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  new 
cre.  His  son,  therefore,  with  pious  fraud,  requested  Mr.  Partis  to  buy 
him  a  coat  and  make  him  a  present  of  it.  Thus  formerly  having  had  a 
good  coat,  then  a  bad  one,  and  at  last  no  coat  at  all,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
one  from  a  neighbour. 

Mr  Elwes,  a  day  or  two  before  be  took  his  gratuitous  journey  into 
Berkshire,  delivered  to  Mr.  Partis  that  copy  of  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, which  he  himself  had  kept,  to  be  carried  to  Messrs.  Hoares,  hi^ 
baokeis. 

At  his  departure  he  took  with  him  a  sum  of  Bve  guineas  and  a  half^ 
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«nd  half  a  crown.  Lest  the  mention  of  this  sum  may  appear  8iDgalar«  it 
must  be  noted  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in 
various  folds  of  paper,  that  no  part  of  it  might  be  lost.  To  hoard  it  was 
now  his  chief  concern. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  his  son  and  his  wife  neglected  no- 
thing that  was  likely  to  render  the  country  a  scene  of  quiet  to  him.  But 
he  carried  that  within  his  bosom,  which  baffled  every  efibrt  of  the  kind. 
His  mind,  cast  away  on  the  vast  and  troubled  ocean  of  his  property,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  bounds  of  his  calculation,  amused  itself  with  fetching 
and  carrying  a  few  guineas,  which  in  that  ocean  were  indeed  but  a  drop. 

The  first  symptom  of  more  immediate  decay,  was  his  inability  to  enjoy 
his  rest  at  night.  He  was  frequently  heard  at  midnight,  as  if  struggling 
with  some  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying  out,  '*  I  will  keep  my  money,  I 
will ;  nobody  shall  rob  me  of  my  property  !'*  If  any  one  of  the  family 
entered  the  room,  he  would  start  from  his  fever  of  anxiety,  and  as  if  wak- 
ing from  a  troubled  dream,  hurry  into  bed  again,  and  seem  unconscious  of 
what  had  happened.  At  other  times  when  perfectly  awake,  he  would 
walk  to  the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  money  to  see  if  it  was  safe. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  lost  his  memory  entirely ;  his  senses  sunk 
rapidly  into  decay,  his  mind  became  unsettled,  and  gusts  of  the  moat  vio- 
lent passion  began  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  former  command  of  temper. 
For  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  would  go  to  rest  in  his  clothes,  as 
perfectly  dressed  as  during  the  day.  He  was  one  morning  found  fast 
asleep  between  the  sheets  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  an  old  torn  hat  on  his  head.  On  this  circumstance  being  discovered, 
a  servant  was  set  to  watch,  and  take  care  that  he  undressed  himself;  yet 
so  desirous  was  he  of  continuing  this  custom,  that  he  told  the  servant,  with 
his  usual  providence  about  money,  that  if  he  would  not  take  any  notice  of 
him,  he  would  leave  him  something  in  his  will. 

His  singular  appetite  he  retained  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, and  walked  on  foot  twelve  miles  only  a  fortnight  before  he  died. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  he  manifested  signs  of  that  total  debility 
which  carried  him  to  his  grave.  He  lingered  till  the  26th,  when  he  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh  ;  leaving  property  to  the  anM)unt  of  above  JS800,000. 
The  value  of  that  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons,  was  estimated 
at  half  a  million,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  entailed  «»tates,  de- 
volved to  Mr.  Timms,  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Timms,  of  the  Horse 
Guards. 

The  following  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Elwes  appeared  in  the  Chelmsford  Chro- 
nicle. It  is  altogether  a  just  and  striking  picture*  of  the  singular  beinf 
whose  memory  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate  : — 

Here,  to  man*8  honour  or  to  man's  disgrtoe, 
Lies  a  strong  picture  of  the  human  race 
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In  Eh'wtt'  fonn;— whoM  apirii,  heart,  and  miiMi, 
Tirtae  and  Tica  in  Grmoai  tinta  combinad ; 
Roufh  wM  tha  rock,  bui  blended  deep  with  on. 
And  baaa  iba  maaa — (bat  many  a  diamond  boM  i 
Meanneaa  to  grandeur,  foltfjoin'dloaenae, 
And  av'rice  coupled  witb  benoTolence; 
Wboee  iipB  ne'er  brake  >  rniih,  nor  band*  a  tfvM, 
Were  aomclimea  warmlf  kind — and  alwaya joat; 
Wilh  power  to  leaeb  Ambition's  bigheat  berth, 
He  aunk  a  mortal  grorelting  to  iha  earth ; 
Loat  in  the  luat  of  adding  pelf  to  pelf, 
Poor  10  iIm  poor — atill  poorer  (o  himaelf: 
Whoea  vranla,  thai  nearly  bent  lo  all  but  eteallh. 
Ne'er  in  hia  country'a  plunder  dug  far  weiilih ; 
Call'd  by  her  voice— but  cali'd  wiihoul  eipenae, 
Hia  noble  nature  rooaed  in  bar  defence  j 
And  in  the  Senate  labouring  in  her  cause, 
The  firmast  guardian  of  the  faireel  laws 
He  slood  ; — and  each  instinctive  isint  abora. 
To  every  bribe  preferr'd  a  people's  lore ; 
Yel  atill  with  no  eirrn  palrioiiim  iired, 
Wrapt  up  in  weallh,  lo  wealth  again  retired. 
By  Fenury  gusrded  Irom  Pride's  sickly  train. 
Living  s  Isngib  of  days  without  a  pain, 
And  adding  to  the  millions  never  tried, 
Loved — piiied — ecom'd — and  bonour'd — EU.wadMI 
Learn  from  this  proof,  ibal  in  hfe'a  templing  tceiw 
Man  is  a  compound  of  the  great  sod  mean ; 
Discordant  qualities  together  tied, 
Tinues  in  him  and  vices  are  allied  : 
The  sport  of  (bltiea,  or  of  crimes  ihe  heir, 
We  all  the  miiiurea  of  an  Elutis  share. 
Pondering  bis  faults— ihen  ne'er  his  worth  diNWD, 
But  in  «u  nature  recollect  Hint  own  ; 
And  think — for  life  snd  pardon  where  to  trust. 
Were  Uod  not  Main,  when  hi*  creature'e  daM. 
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HE  Baron  d'Aguiiar  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most 
singular  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
elements  were  so  mixed  up  in  him  as  to  form  a  truly  ez- 
traordinary  combination  of  vice  and  virtue ;  of  misanthropy 
)  and  benevolence ;  of  meanness  and  integrity ;  of  avarice 
^•^  and  liberality  ;  of  pride  and  humility ;  of  cruelty  and  kind- 
ness. Courted  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  walks  of  elegance 
and  fashion,  he  rendered  himself  despised  towards  the  conclusion  of  it  by 
his  meanness  and  degeneracy. 

Ephraim  Lopes  Pereira  d'Aguiiar,  descended  of  Jewish  parents,  was 
born  about  the  year  1740,  at  Vienna.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Portugal, 
but,  in  1722,  quitted  that  country  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  came  to 
England.  In  17B6,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  submitted  to  the  imperial 
court  proposals  for  farming  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  this  under- 
taking he  was  so  successful,  that  he  afterwards  became  not  only  a  confidant 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  but  was  appointed  her  cashier.  About  the 
year  1756  he  returned  to  England  with  a  family  of  twelve  children,  and  im 
1750  died,  very  rich,  leaving  his  tide  to  his  eldest  son,  the  hUe  baroii,  and 
the  subject  of  these  pages. 
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In  17oS,  the  baron  was  naturalized,  and  married  the  daughter  of  ^be  lato 
Moses  Mendes  da  Costa,  Esq.,  whose  fortune  was  stated,  by  report,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  settled  on  her  previous  to 
marriage.  By  this  lady  the  baron  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were 
iving  at  his  death,  and  inherited  his  large  property. 

Having  been  left  a  widower  in  1763,  the  baron  a  few  years  afterwards 
married  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Mendes  da  Costa,  Esq.,  who  likewise 
brought  him  a  considerable  fortune.  During  his  first,  and  for  some  time 
after  his  second  marriage,  the  baron  lived  in  the  highest  style  of  fashion,  in 
Broad  street  Buildings,  being  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  keeping  several  carriages,  and  upwards  of  twenty  servants.  But  on 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  having  lost  an  estate  of  fifteen 
thousand  acres  on  that  continent,  this,  and  other  losses,  together  with 
domestic  disagreements,  induced  him  to  alter  his  plan  of  living.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  lease  he  removed  from  Broad  street  Buildmgs,  totally 
withdrawing  himself  from  his  family  connections  and  the  society  of  the 
gay  world. 

This,  and  a  total  change  in  his  manners  and  temper,  led  to  a  separation 
from  his  wife,  who  possessed  an  independent  income.  Though  he  had 
quitted  his  elegant  mansion,  he  had  still  abundant  choice  of  a  resid'^nce, 
being  the  owner  of  several  other  splendid  houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 
He  had  also  some  ground  close  to  the  New  River,  which  he  converted  into 
a  farmyard. 

Having  relinquished  the  pursuits  of  a  gentleman,  the  baron  took  it  into 
his  head  to  adopt  those  of  the  farmer:  but  his  farming  speculations  he 
carried  on  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  His  farmyard  at  Islington 
was  a  real  curiosity  of  the  kind.  From  the  state  in  which  the  cattle  were 
kept,  it  received  the  characteristic  appellation  of  the  "Starvation  Farm 
Yard."  These  wretched  animals,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  mere  skin 
and  bone,  might  be  seen  amidst  heaps  of  dung  and  filth,  some  just  ready 
;o  expire,  and  some  not  yet  reduced  so  low,  preying  upon  others.  His 
hogs  would  often  make  free  with  his  ducks  and  poultry ;  for  though  brought 
up  a  Jew,  the  baron  had  always  plenty  of  pork  and  bacon  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. The  miserable  situation  of  these  animals,  doomed  to  this  state 
of  living  death,  frequently  excited  the  indignation  of  passengers,  who  would 
often  assemble  in  crowds  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  baron,  who  generally  appeared 
in  a  very  mean  and  dirty  dress. 

After  his  removal  to  Islington,  he  would  either  feed  the  hogs,  cows,  and 
fowls  himself,  or  stand  by  while  they  were  fed,  conceiving  that  nothing  could 
be  properly  done  unless  he  were  present.  His  cows  he  used  sometimes  to 
•end  from  the  Starvation  Yard,  to  his  field  at  Bethnal  Green, to  grass,  sending 
a  servant  that  distance  to  milk  them.  Here  his  cattle  in  the  winter  time  were 
absolutely  perishing,  and  rather  than  sell  any  he  would  sufiTer  them  to  die, 
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one  after  another,  of  want.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  man  whom  he 
employed  to  look  after  them  was  ordered  to  bury  the  carcass.  Once,  how 
ever,  he  ventured  to  transgress  this  injunction,  and  sold  the  flesh  of  a 
starved  calf  to  a  dealer  in  dog*s  meat.  This  circumstance  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  baron,  he  sent  to  the  fellow,  and  charged  him  with  aell- 
ing  his  property.  The  man  confessed  that  he  had  sold  the  calf  for  one 
shilling  and  tenpence,  which  the  baron  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  then 
discharged  him  from  his  service.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  meanness, 
be  never  would  claim  his  large  property  in  America,  nor  would  he  suflbr 
any  other  person  to  interfere  in  the  business.  He  was  not  destitute  of 
charity,  for  his  contributions  to  the  poor  were  manifold  and  secret.  He  was 
also  a  liberal  patron  of  public  institutions,  and  though  his  cattle  attested  thai 
tie  did  not  always  feed  the  hungry,  yet  he  was  seldom  backward  at  clothing 
the  naked,  frequently  inviting  home  ragged  and  distressed  females,  for 
whom  he  provided  comfortable  garments.  He  has  been  known  to  take  into 
his  houses  fatherless  children,  whom  he  occasionally  made  his  servants, 
increasing  their  wages  with  their  years.  So  far  his  conduct  might  have 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Christian,  but  what  followed  disgraced  the 
character  of  man ;  too  often  treachery  was  concealed  beneath  the  mask 
of  benevolence,  and  the  hapless  orphan  found  a  deceiver  in  her  supposed 
benefactor. 

After  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  the  baron  called  one  day  to  see  his 
wife.  A  partial  reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  after  repeated  visits,  he 
took  up  his  abode  entirely  at  her  house.  No  sooner  had  he  established 
himself  there,  than  he  began  to  treat  her  with  a  rigour  she  could  not  en- 
dure. She,  therefore,  quitted  him,  and  repaired  to  her  relations  at  Hack* 
ney,  and,  by  their  advice,  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him.  TJie 
baron  was  present  in  the  Court  of  dueen's  Bench,  and  calmly  listened  to 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court,  who  not 
only  decided  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  lady,  but  declared  that  he  must 
be  hardened  in  the  extreme  to  show  his  face  upon  the  occasion*  But  he 
contrived  to  render  himself  still  more  conspicuous ;  for,  at  the  conclusion, 
he  boldly  advanced  to  petition  the  court  that  the  costs  might  be  equally. 
divided  between  him  and  his  wife,  ''Pray,  gentlemen,**  said  he,  ''make 
her  pay  half  the  expenses,  for  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  and  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  distress  me." 

The  baron's  large  stock  of  goods  was  sold  at  auction  after  his  death. 
His  lean  cattle  fetched  £128;  his  diamonds  were  valued  ai  ^630,000,  and 
his  plate  amounted  to  seven  hundred  weight.  Among  his  effects  were 
found  forty-two  bags  of  cochineal  and  twelve  of  indigo,  worth  together 
about  £10,000.  These  articles  he  had  purchased  many  years  before,  at 
a  high  price  upon  speculation,  and  had  hoarded,  resolving  noTer  to  put 
with  them  till  he  could  have  a  desiraUe  profit. 
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Too  poor  bKTon  snrriTed  his  wife  six  or  sevei:  yean,  itnd  died  in 
Much,  1802.  Icaring  property  estimated  at  upwards  of  JS300MO.  Hi> 
OEncM,  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  lasted  seventeeo  days,  during 
which  he  had  a  doctor,  whom  he  would  not  -admit  ialo  his  presence,  but 
•rat  him  hb  arine  erery  day,  accompanied  with  a  guinea  for  his  fee. 
Hii  joangest  daaghlar  sent  several  times,  io  his  last  moments,  requesting 

see  him ;  but  with  dreadful  imprecations  he  doclamd  she 

Eitei  hia  presence. 


PETER,  THE   WILD  BOY. 

iv^- 1^'  tlie  contiaent  of  Europe,  the  regiooa  of  wDKlt  tn 
nterspersed  with  vast  forests  and  uncultivated  tncti.. 
'-ariou!>  individuals  of  the  buroan  species  have  at  dif- 
ferent limes  been  discovered  in  a  state  no  better  thu 
f  ihal  of  the  bnile  creation.  With  nearly  all  of  tbe0 
i  has  been  the  case  to  auch  a  degree,  that  it  bai 
been  fgund  impossible  to  obtain  from  them  uy  in. 
formation  respecting  the  circumstancee  which  reduced 
tneni  lo  sucb  a  deplorable  situation,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  cod- 
(nved  to  preserve  iheir  lives  amidst  the  numeroas  perils  by  which  tbvf 
were  surrounded.  Most  of  ibese  unfortunate  beings  were  so  completely 
oruiali^ed  as  to  be  utter  strangers  to  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  totally 
•ncapable  ol  acquiring  it~— a  fact  which  demonstrates  bow  much  man  ■ 
indebted  to  the  society  of  bis  fellow-creatures  for  tnany  of  the  emiiMM  I 
adrantagea  possessed  by  bim  over  the  other  classes  of  animated  naton.  f' 
One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  wag  Peter,  tlw  j' 
Wild  Boy,  whose  origin  and  history,  previous  to  his  diacovery,  mna^ 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  remain  for  ever  a  secret.  He  ma  km 
in  ihe  year  1726,  in  a  wood  near  Hameln,  about  twenty-five  mUea  ft 
Hanover,  n-alking  on  his  bands  and  feel,  climbing  trees  like  a  aqwml^ 
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ftod  feeding  on  grass  and  moss ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  con- 
veyed to  Hanover  by  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction,  at 
Zell.  At  this  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  thirteen  years  old,  and 
eould  not  speak.  This  singular  creature  was  presented  to  King  Greorge  I., 
then  at  Hanover,  while  at  dinner.  The  king  caused  him  to  taste  of  all 
the  dishes  at  the  table ;  and  in  order  to  bring  him  by  degrees  to  relish 
human  diet,  he  directed  that  he  should  have  such  provisions  as  he  seemed 
best  to  like,  and  such  instruction  as  might  best  fit  him  for  human  society. 

Soon  after  this,  the  boy  made  his  escape  into  the  same  wood,  where  he 
concealed  himself  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  was  sawed  down 
to  recover  him.  He  was  brought  over  to  England  at  the  beginning  oi  1726, 
and  exhibited  to  the  king,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  In  this  country,  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  retained. 

He  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  ideas,  was  uneasy  at  being  obliged  to 
wear  clothes,  and  copld  not  be  induced  to  lie  on  a  bed,  but  sat  and  slept  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  he  used  to  sleep  on 
a  tree  for  security  against  wild  beasts.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  at  whose  house  he  either  was,  or  was  to  have  been  bap- 
ti2ed  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  doctor's  pains,  he  never  could  bring  the 
wild  youth  to  the  use  of  speech  or  the  pronunciation  of  words.  As  every 
efibrt  of  this  kind  was  found  to  be  in  vain,  he  was  placed  with  a  farmer  at 
a  small  distance  from  town,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  by  the  king, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

The  ill  success  of  these  eflforts  seems  to  have  laid  curiosity  asleep,  till 
Lord  Monboddo  again  called  the  public  attention  to  this  phenomenon. 
That  learned  judge  had  been  collecting  all  the  particulars  he  could  meet 
with  concerning  Peter,  in  order  to  establish  a  favourite  but  truly  whimsical 
hypothesis.  The  plan  of  his  work  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage," necessarily  involved  the  history  of  civilization  and  general  know- 
ledge. His  lordship  carried  his  researches  to  a  period  far  beyond  the  re- 
cords of  history,  when  men  might  be  supposed  to  possess  no  means  of  the 
vocal  communication  of  their  thoughts  but  natural  and  inarticulate  sounds. 
Abstracting,  in  imaginat'on,  from  the  rational  superiority  of  man,  whatever 
•eems  to  depend  on  his  use  of  artificial  language,  as  a  sign  of  thought,  he 
represents  the  earlier  generations  of  the  human  race,  as  having  been  little, 
if  at  all,  exalted  in  intelligence  above  the  ape  and  the  ouran-outang,  whose 
form  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  human.  The  spirit  of  paradox  even  m- 
dined  him  to  believe  that  those  rude  men,  who  wanted  articulate  language. 
must  have  had  tails,  of  which  they  might  gradually  have  divested  them- 
selves, either  by  attentions  to  the  breed,  like  those  of  a  Culley  or  a  Bake* 
well,  or  by  continual  docking,  till  the  talc  was  utterly  extirpated. 

In  a  very  witty  and  ludicrous  piece,  by  Dean  Swift,  entitled,  ''It  cannot 
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rain  but  it  pours,"  he  gives  an  account  of  this  wonderfu]  wild  man,  as  he 
calls  him,  replete  with  satire  and  ridicule,  but  containing  many  particuhnv 
concerning  him  that  were  undoubtedly  true.  Lord  Monboddo,  therefore* 
concluded  that  the  other  facts  mentioned  by  that  witty  vrriter,  though  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  are  likewise  authentic,  whatever  may*be  thought 
of  the  use  and  application  he  makes  of  them :  such  as,  that  in  the  circle 
at  court  he  endeavoured  to  kiss  the  young  Lady  Walpole ;  that  he  pat  on 
his  hat  before  the  king,  and  laid  hold  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  staflT;  that 
he  expressed  his  sensations  by  certain  sounds  which  he  had  framed  to 
himself,  and  particularly  that  he  neighed  something  like  a  horse,  in  which 
way  \^  commonly  expressed  his  joy ;  that  he  understood  the  language  oi 
birds  and  beasts,  by  which  they  express  their  appetites  and  feelings ;  that 
his  senses  were  more  acute  than  those  of  the  tame  man ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  could  sing  sometimes.  These  facts,  his  lordship  contends,  the  Dean 
must  have  known,  for  he  was  at  London  at  the  time;  and  of  Swift's  inte- 
grity in  not  stating  any  facts  that  were  untrue,  even  in  a  work  of  humour, 
his  lordship  had  no  doubt. 

In  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  Lord  Monboddo  conceived  that  he  had  disco- 
vered a  corroboration  of  his  eccentric  opinion.  His  lordship,  accordingly* 
went  to  see  him,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  is  thus  stated  in  his 
"  Ancient  Metaphysics :" — "  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  year 
1782,  that  I  saw  him  in  a  farm-house  called  Broadway,  about  a  mile  from 
Berkhamstead,  kept  there  on  a  pension  of  thirty  pounds,  which  the  king 
pays.  He  is  but  of  low  stature,  not  exceeding  five  feet  three  inches,  and 
though  he  must  now  be  about  seventy  years  of  age,  he  has  a  fresh, 
healthy  look.  He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  disagreea- 
ble, and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  sensible  or  sagacious  for  a  savage. 
About  twenty  years  ago  he  used  to  elope,  and  once,  as  I  was  told,  he  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Norfolk  :  but  of  late  he  has  become  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  the  house  or  saunters  about  the  farm.  He  has  been  daring  the  last 
thirteen  years,  where  he  lives  at  present,  and  before  that,  he  was  twelve 
years  with  another  farmer,  whom  I  saw  and  conversed  with.  This  far- 
mer told  me  he  had  been  put  to  school  somewhere  near  Hertfordshire,  bnl  \ 
had  onl}  learned  to  articulate  his  own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of 


George,  both  of  which  I  heard  him  pronounce  very  distinctly.  But  the  | 
^oman  of  the  house  where  he  now  is,  for  the  man  happened  not  to  be  tt  i 
home,  told  me  he  understood  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him  ooncerainf  J 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  I  saw  that  he  readily  understood  seveial  j 
things  she  said  to  him  while  I  was  present.  Among  other  things,  ths 
desired  him  to  sing  Nancy  Dawson,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  anothet 
tune  that  she  named.  He  was  never  mischievous,  but  had  that  gentleiMM 
of  manners  which  I  hold  to  be  characteristic  of  our  nature,  at  least  till  wt 
become  carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.    He  feeds  at  pieniil  at  tk» 
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frnner  and  his  wife  do,  but,  as  I  was  told  by  an  old  woman,  who  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  when  he  first  came  to  Hertfordshire,  which  she 
computed  to  be  about  fifty-five  years  before,  he  then  fed  much  on  leares, 
|»rticalarly  of  cabbages,  which  she  saw  him  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as 
■he  thought,  about  fiAeen  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could  climb 
trees  like  a  squirrel.  At  present  he  not  only  eats  flesh,  but  has  acquired  a 
taste  for  beer,  and  eren  for  spirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than 
be  can  get.  The  old  farmer  with  whom  he  lived  before  he  came  to  his 
present  situation,  informed  me  that  Peter  had  that  taste  before  he  came  to 
him.  He  is  also  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  acquired  a  liking 
for  money;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he  does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to 
bis  landlord  or  landlady,  which  I  suppose  is  a  lesson  they  have  taught 
bim.  He  retains  so  much  of  his  natural  instinct,  that  he  has  a  fore-feeling 
of  bad  weather,  growling  and  howling,  and  showing  great  disorder  before 


It  comes  on.*' 


lordship  afterwards  requested  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Oxford,  to  make  far- 
ther inquiries  for  him  on  the  spot,  concerning  Peter,  and  that  gentleman 
tnmsmitted  him  an  account  which  was  as  follows : — 

Peter,  in  his  youth,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  strength,  which 
Always  appeared  so  much  superior,  that  the  stoutest  young  men  were 
afraid  to  contend  with  him.  His  vigour  continued  unimpaired  till  the  year 
1781,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  fell  down  before  the  fire,  and  for  a 
tune  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side.  I  met  with  an  old  gentleman,  a  sur- 
geon of  Hampstead,  who  remembers  to  have  seen  Peter  io  England  be- 
tween the  years  1724  and  1726.  He  told  me,  when  he  first  came  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  particularly  fond  of  raw  flesh  and  bones,  and  was  always 
dressed  in  fine  clothes,  of  which  Peter  seemed  not  a  little  proud.  He  still 
retains  his  passion  for  finery ;  and  if  any  person  has  any  thing  smooth  or 
shining  in  his  dress,  it  soon  attmcts  the  notice  of  Peter,  who  shows  his 
attention  by  stroking  it.  He  is  not  a  great  eater,  and  is  fond  of  water,  of 
which  he  will  drink  several  draughts  immediately  after  breakfasting  on  tea 
or  even  milk.  He  would  not  drink  beer  till  lately;  but  he  is  fond  of  all 
kujda  of  spirits,  particularly  gin,  and  likewise  of  onions,  which  he  will  eat 
Hke  apples.  He  does  not  often  go  out  without  his  master;  but  he  will 
SDcnetimes  go  to  Berkhamstead,  and  call  at  the  gin-shop,  where  the  people 
know  his  errand,  and  treat  him.  Gin  is  one  of  the  riust  powerful  means 
to  persuade  him  to  do  any  thing  with  alacrity;  hold  up  a  glass  of  that 
hqoor,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  smile  and  raise  his  voice.  He  cannot  bear' 
the  sight  of  an  apothecary  who  once  attended  him,  nor  the  taste  of  physic, 
which  he  will  not  take  but  under  some  great  disguise. 

If  he  hears  any  music,  he  will  clap  his  hands,  and  throw  his  head  about 
JB  a  wild,  frantic  manner.     He  has  a  very  quick  sense  of  music,  and  will 
repeat  a  tune  after  once  hearing.     When  he  has  heard  a  tune  which 
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is  dimcult, 


be  continues  humming  it  a  long  time,  and  is  not  easy  till  he  is 
master  of  it.  His  answers  to  questions  never  exceed  two  words,  apd  he 
never  says  any  thing  of  his  own  accord.  He  has  likewise  heen  taught 
when  asked  the  question — What  are  you  ?  to  reply,  Wild  Man — ^Where 
were  you  found  ?  Hanover— Who  found  you  ?  King  George.  If  he  is 
desired  to  tell  twenty,  he  will  count  the  numbers  exactly  on  his  fingers, 
with  an  indistinct  sound  at  each  number :  but  after  another  person  he  will 
say  one,  two,  three,  dbc,  pretty  distinctly. 

Till  the  spring  of  1782,  which  was  soon  after  his  illness,  he  always 
appeared  remarkably  animated  by  the  influence  of  the  spring,  singing  all 
day ;  and  if  it  was  clear,  half  the  night.  He  is  much  pleased  at  the  sight 
of  the  moon  and  stars ;  he  will  sometimes  stand  out  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  with  his  face  turned  up  towards  it  in  a  strained  attitude ;  and  he  like? 
to  be  out  in  a  starry  night,  if  not  cold.  These  particulars  naturally  lead  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  he  has  or  seems  to  have  any  idea  of  the  great  author 
of  all  these  wonders.  I  thought  this  a  question  of  so  much  curiosity,  that 
when  I  left  Broadway,  I  rode  back  several  miles  to  ask  whether  he  had 
ever  betrayed  any  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being.  I  was  told,  that  when  he 
first  came  into  that  part  of  the  country,  difilerent  methods  were  taken  to 
teach  him  to  read,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  in 
Tain.  He  learned  nothing,  nor  did  he  ever  show  any  feeling  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  God. 

He  is  very  fond  of  fire,  and  often  brings  in  fuel,  which  he  would  heap 
up  as  high  as  the  fire-place  would  contain  it,  were  he  not  prevented  by  his 
master.  He  will  sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  even  in  summer,  while  they 
are  brewing  with  a  very  large  fire,  suflicient  to  make  another  person  faint 
who  sits  there  long.  He  will  often  amuse  himself  by  setting  five  or  six 
chairs  before  the  fire,  and  seating  himself  on  each  of  them  by  turns,  as  the 
love  of  variety  prompts  him  to  change  his  place. 

He  is  extremely  good-tempered,  excepting  in  cold  and  gloomy  weather,  for 
he  is  very  sensible  of  the  change  of  the  atmosphere.  He  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, but  when  made  angry  by  any  person,  he  would  run  after  him, 
making  a  strange  noise,  with  his  teeth  hxed  in  the  hack  of  his  hand.  He 
has  never,  at  least  since  his  present  master  has  known  him,  shown  any 
attention  to  women ;  and  I  am  informed  that  he  never  did,  except  when 
purposely  or  jocosely  forced  into  an  amour. 

He  ran  away  several  times  since  he  was  at  Broadway,  but  never  since 
he  has  been  with  his  present  master.  In  1745  or  1746,  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  spy  from  Scotland  ;  as  he  was  unable  to  speak,  the  people  supposed 
him  obstinate,  and  threatened  him  with  punishment  for  his  contumacy;  but 
a  lady  who  had  seen  him  in  London,  acquainted  them  with  the  character 
of  their  prisoner,  and  directed  them  whither  to  send  him.  In  these  excur 
sions  he  used  to  live  on  raw  herbage,  berries,  and  young  roots  of  trees. 
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PETER,  THE  WILD  BOY. 


He  is  very  mnch  attached  to  his  maater,  often  going  out  into  the  field 
with  him  and  hig  men,  and  Beema  pleased  to  be  employed  in  any  thing  that 
can  asaiat  tbem.  But  he  must  always  hare  some  person  to  direct  his 
aetiona,  as  you  may  judge  from  the  following  circumstance.  Peter  was 
MM  day  engaged  with  his  master  in  filling  a^dung-cart.  The  latter  bad 
oecuion  to  go  into  the  house,  and  left  Peter  to  finish  (he  work,  which  he 
aooo  acccMuplished.  But  aa  Peter  must  be  employed,  he  saw  do  reason 
why  he  ahould  not  be  as  uaefuily  employed  in  emptying  the  cart  as  he  had 
before  been  in  filling  it.  On  his  master's  return  he  found  the  cart  nearly 
■mptied  again,  and  learned  a  lesson  by  it  which  he  never  afterwards 
seglected. 

Thia  remailcable  being  died  at  the  farm  in  the  month  of  February) 
I7S6.  at  the  supposed  age  of  seventy-three  years. 


JOHN  KELSET. 

r  HIS  8ing;ular  lanatic,  who  wu  ramiliariy  known  hj  the  ap- 
i  pellation  of  John  the  Quaker,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cturici 
He  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  coBreTting 
I  the  Grand  Signior  to  the  Chriitian  faith,  and  for  thia  pur- 
]  pose  actually  went  to  Constantinople.  Having  placed  hiro- 
t  self  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streeta  of  that  city,  he 
preached  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  fanatic ;  but  speaking  in  hia  own 
langnage,  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  him  could  only  stare  with  aatmish- 
tnent,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  the  drift  of  his  discotine.  Ha  wis 
soon  considered  insane  and  was  taken  to  a  madhouse,  where  he  was  closely 
confined.  At  length  bis  case  was  made  known  to  Lord  Winchelaea,  out 
aijibaBsador  to  the  Porte.  His  lordship  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  he 
appeared  in  an  old  dirty  bat,  very  much  torn,  which  no  pennanw  conld 
induce  bim  tolake  off.  The  ambassador  thought  that  a  little  of  the  Turkish 
discipline  might  be  of  some  service  to  him,  and  accordingly  gave  ordeii 
that  he  should  receive  the  bastinado.  This  had  the  desired  eflect,  and 
caused  a  total  chaoge  in  his  behaviour,  and  he  even  confessed  that  the 
drubbing  had  a  good  ^ect  vpon  Am  tpiril.  Soon  after  undergoing  this 
discipline,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship  for  England,  but  he  artfully  fimod 
means  to  escape  in  bis  passage,  and  got  back  again  to  Constantiiwpla,  Ha 
was  ioslanlly  re-shipped,  however,  and  means  taken  to  prevent  •  aacopd 
escape. 


WILLIAM    I'EN-N, 

FOUHDER    OF    P  E  N  S  6  Y  L  V  ANI  A. 


"1H!S  K-niarkftble  man  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Si.  Catha- 
r  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the  14th  day  of 
tober,  1644.  His  father,  who  served,  in  the  lime  of 
th,  in  some  of  the  highest  maritime 
offices,  tvas  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  be- 
came a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  then  Duke  of  York. 
Young  Penn  received  a  liberal  education  ;  and  being 
of  an  excellent  genius,  made  such  early  improvement 
about  the  iifleenlh  year  of  liis  age,  he 
entered  a  student  in  Chrisl'a-church  College,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  delighted  much  in  manly 
tfonx  at  times  of  recreation  ;  but  meanwhile  being  influenced  by  an  ardent 
faire  after  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  of  which  he  bad  before  received 
tome  ttste  or  relish,  through  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,otie  ot  the  people 
Jenoramaled  Friends,  but  vulgarly  called  (Quakers,  he,  with  certain  other 
'    M  u  3  tu 
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Students  of  that  University,  withdrew  from  the  national  way  of  worahip, 
and  held  prirace  nieetings  for  tlie  exercise  of  religion,  where  they  both 
preached  and  prayed  among  themselves.  This  gare  great  ofience  to  the 
heads  of  the  college,  and  young  Penn,  being  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  wis 
fined  for  non-conformity,  and  at  length,  for  like  religious  practices,  expelled 
from  the  college. 

Having  in  consequence  returned  home,  he  still  took  great  delight  in  the 
company  of  sober  and  religious  people,  which  his  father  knowing  to  be  & 
block  in  the  way  to  preferment;  endeavoured  both  by  words  and  blows  to 
deter  him  from  ;  but  finding  those  methods  ineffectual,  he  was  at  length  so 
incensed,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Patience  sarmounted  this 
difficulty,  till  his  father's  afl^ction  had  subdued  his  anger,  who  then  sen! 
him  to  France,  in  company  with  persons  of  quality  that  were  making  a  toor 
thither.  He  continued  there  a  considerable  time,  till  a  quite  difilereot  con- 
versation had  diverted  his  mind  from  the  serious  thoughts  of  religion  ;  and, 
upon  his  return,  his  father  finding  him  not  only  a  good  proficient  in  the 
French  tongue,  but  also  perfectly  accomplished  with  a  polite  and  courtly 
behaviour,  joyfully  received  him,  hoping  his  point  was  gained  ;  and  indeed 
for  some  time  after  his  return  from  France,  his  carriage  was  such  as  justly 
entitled  him  to  the  character  of  a  complete  gentleman. 

''  Great  about  this  time,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  was  bis  spiritual 
conflict.  His  natural  inclination,  his  lively  and  active  dispositioo,  his 
father's  favour,  the  respect  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  strongly  pressed 
him  to  embrace  the  glory  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  then,  as  it  were, 
courting  and  caressing  him,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  accept  them.  Such 
a  combined  force  might  seem  almost  invincible  ;  but  the  earnest  supplication 
of  his  soul  being  to  the  Lord  for  preservation,  he  was  pleased  to  grant  such 
a  portion  of  his  holy  power  or  spirit,  as  enabled  him  in  due  time  to  over- 
come all  opposition,  and  with  a  holy  resolution  to  follow  Christ,  whatsoever 
reproaches  or  persecutions  might  attend  him.  About  the  year  1666,  and 
22d  of  his  age,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  and  management  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  Ireland,  which  occasioned  his  residence  in  that  country. 
Thomas  Loe,  whom  we  before  mentioned,  being  at  Cork,  and  Penn  hearing 
he  was  to  be  shortly  at  a  meeting  in  that  city,  went  to  hear  him,  and  by  the 
living  and  powerful  testimony  of  this  man,  which  had  made  some  impressioo 
upon  his  spirit  ten  years  before,  he  was  now  thoroughly  and  e&ctually 
convinced^  and  afterwards  constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  that  peopkv 
even  through  the  heat  of  persecution.  Being  again  at  a  meeting  at  Coik* 
he,  with  maijy  others,  were  apprehended,  and  earned  before  the  mayor, 
who,  with  eighteen  others,  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  he  soon  obtained 
his  discharge.  This  imprisonment  was  so  far  from  terrifying,  that  it 
strengthened  him  in  his  resolution  of  a  closer  union  with  that  p^ple,  whois 
religious  innocence  was  the  only  crime  they  sufilered  for.*— And  now  kit 
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more  open  joining  with  the  Quakers,  brought  himself  under  that  reproach- 
ful name.  His  companions*  wonted  compliments  and  caresses  were  turned 
into  scoflfand  derision.  He  was  made  a  bye-word,  scorn  and  contempt,  both 
to  professors  and  profane.'* 

His  father  receiving  information,  what  danger  his  sod  was  in  of  becoming 
a  Quaker,  remanded  him  home ;  and  the  son  readily  obeyed.  His  manner 
of  deportment,  and  the  solid  concern  of  mind  he  appeared  to  be  under, 
were  manifest  indications  of  the  truth  of  the  information  his  father  had  re- 
ceived, who  now  again  attacked  him  afresh,  but  finding  him  too  fixed  to  be 
bfoaght  to  a  general  compliance  with  the  customary  compliments  of  the 
times,  seemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with  him  in  other  respects,  provided 
he  would  be  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  himself.  This  being  proposed,  he  desired  time  to  consider  of  it,  which 
his  fiither  supposing  to  be  with  an  intention  of  consulting  his  friends,  the 
(tnakers,  about  it,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  see  the  face  of  none  of 
them,  but  retire  to  his  chamber  till  he  should  return  him  an  answer. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew,  humbling  himself  before  God,  with  fasting  and 
sopplication,  to  know  his  heavenly  mind  and  will,  and  became  so  strength- 
ened in  his  resolution,  that,  returning  to  his  fiither,  he  humbly  signified  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  his  desire. 

All  endeavours  proving  inefilectual  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  his  father 
seeing  himself  utterly  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  again  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  Afler  a  considerable  time,  his  steady  perseverance  evincing  his 
integrity,  his  father's  wrath  became  somewhat  abated,  so  that  he  winked 
at  his  return  to,  and  continuance  with  his  family;  and  though  he  did  not 
publicly  seem  to  countenance  him,  yet  when  imprisoned  for  being  at  meet- 
ings, he  would  privately  use  his  interest  to  get  him  released.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  a  minister  among  the  Quakers^ 
and  continuing  his  useful  labours,  invited  the  people  to  that  serenity  and 
peace  of  conscience  he  himself  witnessed,  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

A  spirit  warmed  with  the  love  of  God  and  devoted  to  his  service,  ever 
pursues  its  main  purpose,  for  when  restrained  from  preaching,  he  applied 
himself  to  writing.  The  first  of  his  publications  appears  to  have  been 
entitled,  "Truth  Exalted."  Several  treatises  were  also  the  fruits  of  his 
sc-litude,  particularly  that  excellent  one  entitled,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown." 
Eren  to  enumerate  their  titles  one  would  here  occupy  too  much  room^ 
hot  to  those  inclined  to  peruse  his  writings,  we  refer  to  his  works,  in 
9  vols-  8vo. 

In  the  year  1670,  came  forth  the  Conventicle  Act,  prohibiting  Dis- 
senters' meetings,  under  several  penalties.  The  edge  of  this  new  weapon 
soon  turned  upon  .he  Quakers,  who,  not  accustomed  to  fiinch  in  the 
of  religion,  stood  most  exposed.  Being  forcibly  kept  out  of  their 
-house  in  Gracechurch  street,  they  met  as  near  it  in  the  street  as 
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they  could :  and  William  Penn  there  preaching,  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was, 
together  with  William  Mead,  indicted  for  ^  being  present  at,  and  preach- 
ing to,  an  unlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous  assembly.**  At  his  trial  he 
made  a  brave  defence,  discovering  at  once  both  the  free  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
kshman,and  the  undaunted  magnanimity  of  a  Christian,  insomuch  that  not* 
withstanding  the  most  partial  frowns  and  menaces  of  the  bench,  the  jury 
acquitted  him.  Not  long  after  this  trial  and  his  discharge  from  Newgate* 
h?s  father  died  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  left  him  both  his  pater- 
nal blessing,  and  an  estate  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

He  took  leave  of  his  son  with  these  remarkable  words :  **  Son  Williain« 
if  you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and  keep  to 
your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Bury  me  by  my  mother;  live  all  in  love  ;  shun  all  manner 
of  evil ;  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  all :  and  he  will  bless  yoa.** 

In  February,  1670-1,  Penn,  preaching  at  a  meeting  in  Wheeler  street, 
Spitalfields,  was  pulled  down  and  led  out  by  soldiers  into  the  street,  and 
carried  away  to  the  Tower,  by  order  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of 
4he  Tower,  and  examined  before  him  and  several  others,  and  committed  by 
their  orders  to  Newgate  for  six  months.  Being  at  liberty  at  the  ezpiiation 
of  that  time,  he  soon  after  went  to  Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  zea- 
lously endeavoured  to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Quakers. 

In  March,  1680-1,  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  territory 
*  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  in  compenaation 
of  a  crown  debt  due  to  his  father,  as  well  as  for  public  services.  Having 
previously  published  an  account  of  the  province,  inviting  emigrants  to  ac- 
-company  him  thither,  he  set  sail  in  June,  1682,  with  many  friends,  espe- 
cially Quakers,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  six  weeks,  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  American  coast.  Sailing  up  the  river  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 
Having  landed  at  Newcastle,  a  place  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  Peno 
next  day  summoned  the  people  to  the  court-house,  where  possesision  of  the 
country  was  legally  given  him.  He  previously  exhibited  the  plan  of  the 
province,  granted  him  by  the  king,  to  the  delegates  of  the  American  In- 
dians, who  had  appointed  many  chiefs  and  persons  of  distinction  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  to  the  latter  he  presented  many  valuable  presents,  the  pro- 
duce of  English  manufacture-,  as  a  testimony  of  that  treaty  of  amity  and 
good  understanding,  which,  by  his  benevolent  disposition,  he  ardently 
wished  to  establish  with  the  native  inhabitants  at  large.  He  then  more 
fully  stated  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  and  the  benevolent  objects  of  his 
government,  giving  them  assurances  of  a  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  coo- 
science  in  things  spiritual,  and  of  perfect  civil  freedom  in  matters  tempo* 
ral  recommending  to  them  to  live  in  sobriety  and  peace,  one  with  another 
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After  about  two  yean'  residence  there,  all  things  being  in  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  condition,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  James  IL  coming  soon 
after  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  that  monarch,  who,  though 
a  bigot  in  religion,  was  nevertheless  a  friend  to  toleration. 

At  the  Revolution,  being  suspected  of  disafiection  to  the  government,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  papist  or  Jesuit,  under  the  mask  of  a  Quaker,  he  was 
examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  December,  1688 ;  but  on  giving  secu- 
rity, was  discharged.  In  1690,  when  the  French  fleet  threatened  a  descent 
CO  England,  he  was  again  examined  before  the  council,  upon  an  accusation 
of  corresponding  with  King  James;  and  was  held  to  bail  for  some  time, 
but  discharged  in  Trinity  Term.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the  same 
year,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governor  for  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  till  upon  his  vindication  of  himself,  he  was  restored  to  his  right  of 
government.  He  desigrned  now  to  go  over  a  second  time  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  proposals  in  print  for  another  settlement  there;  when  a  fresh 
accusation  appeared  against  him,  backed  by  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller, 
who  was  afterwards  declared  by  parliament  to  be  a  notorious  impostor.  A 
warrant  was  granted  for  Penn's  apprehension,  which  he  narrowly  escaped, 
at  his  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral,  (the  founder  and  head  of  the 
Quakers,  in  the  year  1650,)  the  16th  of  January,  1690,  upon  which  he 
concealed  him^lf  for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  his  recess  wrote 
several  pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Somers 
and  others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and  council,  when 
he  representtfd  his  innocence  so  eflectually  that  he  was  acquitted. 

In  1699,  he  again  went  out  to  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  was  received  by  the  colonists  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  cordial 
welcome. 

During  his  absence,  some  persons  endeavoured  to  undermine  both  his 
and  other  proprietary  governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  friends,  the  proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in  Eng- 
land, immediately  represented  the  hardship  of  their  case  to  the  parliament, 
soliciting  time  for  his  return  to  answer  for  himself,  and  accordingly  pressing 
him  to  zome  over  as  soon  as  possible.  He,  seeing  it  necessary  to  comply, 
summoned  an  assembly  at  Philadelphia,  to  whom,  September  15,  1701,  he 
ntade  a  speech,  declaring  the  reasons  for  his  leaving  them  ;  and  the  next 
day  took  shipping  for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. After  his  return,  the  bill,  which,  through  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  had  been  postponed  the  last  session  of  parliament,  was  wholly  laid 
Bsiar. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  was  unhappily  involved  in  a  suit  at  law  with  the 
txecators  of  a  person  who  bad  formerly  been  his  steward ;  against  whose 
Aefuands  he  thought  both  conscience  and  justice  required  his  endeavours  to 
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Reread  himself.  But  his  cause,  though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  wu 
attended  with  such  circumslaaces,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  thiuc 
it  proper  to  relieve  him ;  wherefore  he  was  obliged  to  dwell  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  some  part  both  of  this  and  the  next 
ensuing  year,  until  such  time  as  the  maiter  in  dispute  was  accommodated. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing  with  his  declining  con- 
stitution, he  took  a  seat  at  Rushcomb,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  had 
three  fits  of  apoplexy  in  1713,  the  last  of  which  sensibly  impaired  his 
memory  and  liis  understanding.  Yet  his  religious  zeal  never  abated;  and 
up  to  1716,  he  still  frequently  went  to  the  meeting  at  Reading.  Two 
friends  calling  upon  bim  at  this  time,  although  very  weak,  he  expressed 
himself  sensibly,  and  when  ihey  took  leave  of  him  said,  "iVIy  love  is  with 
you ;  the  Lord  preserve  you ;  and  remember  me  in  the  Everlasting  Cove- 
nant." 

After  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity  and  usefulness,  Penn  closed  his 
earthly  career  on  the  13lh  of  May,  1718,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  at  Jourdaas,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  several  of  his  fomilj 
had  also  been  interred. 


I 

•i 


WILLIAM  BRODIE. 


i  career  and  fite  of  this  man  affoiA  ■  i 
stance  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  "evil  cemmn- 
nicaiioa  cormpts  good  manners,"  and  that  persero- 
rance  in  vice,  however  speciously  disguised,  is  sooner 
'  or  later  followed  by  severe  retribution.  They  also 
exhibit  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  one  who  was  on 
I  high  road  to  civic  honour  and  distinction,  forget- 
ting his  station  in  society,  and  either  from  heedless 
tniaiuation  or  the  basest  cupidity,  not  only  associating  with  common  thieves 
■nd  burglars,  but  actually  participating  in  their  crimes.  This  melancholy 
exhibition  took  place  in  "  moral  and  religious"  Scotland,  in  the  year  1788, 
William  Brodie  was  the  son  of  Francis  Brodie,  Convener  of  the  Trades, 
rnni  many  years  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh.  The  father 
died  in  1790;  and  William,  being  his  only  son,  succeeded  to  the  extensive 
business,  which  he  bad  carried  on  as  a  wright  and  cabinet-maker  in  the 
Lawn-market.  The  son  also  succeeded  to  his  father's  civic  influence,  for 
in  the  following  year  be  was  elected  a  Deacon-councillor  of  the  city.  This 
kit  beginning  was  followed  up  fo-  ^  few  years  by  a  specious  outward  ob- 
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servance  of  the  duties  of  society ;  bat  the  young  Deacon  had  unfortunately 
contracted,  while  yet  a  youth,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  an  insidioui 
and  dangerous  habit,  which  grows  by  indulgence,  and  which  in  his  case 
became  equally  incurable  and  fatal.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  regular 
thorough-paced  gambler,  and  had  from  practice  become  so  completely  ver- 
sant  in  all  the  tricks  of  those  who  pursue  gambling  as  a  trade,  that  for 
several  years  he  had  made  it  a  source  of  revenue.  His  passion  for  play, 
however,  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  business,  and  for  a  long  time  it  did 
not  aflect  his  character ;  for  though  his  nights  were  generally  devoted  to  it, 
the  persons  in  whose  company  these  were  spent  difiered  so  widely  in  point 
of  rank  and  character  from  those  with  whom  he  necessarily  associated 
through  the  day,  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact,  and 
hence  his  gambling  practices  remained  a  profound  secret,  and  were  quite 
unknown  to  his  customers  and  fellow-councillors.  So  completely  did  he 
succeed  in  concealing  this  vice  from  the  public,  that  it  was  not  till  after  bfs 
trial  and  conviction  that  his  gambling  practices  were  ascertained  and  ex- 
posed. So  correct,  too,  was  his  outward  deportment  as  a  tradesman,  that 
up  to  his  flight  as  a  criminal,  he  preserved  a  fair  character  among  his  fel« 
low-citizens,  continued  to  bold  the  office  of  councillor,  and  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  apparent  propriety.  Nay,  as  a^  proof  that  his 
character  lay  under  little  or  no  suspicion  by  the  public  at  large,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  up  to  within  little  more  than  six  months 
of  his  own  trial,  he  actually  sat  as  a  juryman  upon  another  criminal,  in  the 
very  hall  of  justice  in  which  he  himself  received  sentence  of  death! 

Brodie,  although  privately  living  the  dissipated  and  irregular  life  of  a 
gambler,  did  not  commence  his  depredations  upon  the  public  till  about 
seven  years  after  his  father's  death.  At  the  gaming-table  or  in  the  cock- 
pit, be  had  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  persons  of  equivocal  iha^ 
racter ;  among  these  were  George  Smith,  who  afterwards  sufiered  with 
him,  and  two  thorough-bred  scoundrels  named  Ainslie  and  Brown.  With 
these  three  he  entered  into  a  compact  for  the  purpose  of  housebreaking 
and  robbery,  he  himself  being  at  once  their  leader,  and  the  contriver  of 
the  various  plans  of  depredation  they  might  adopt.  The  motives  that  lad 
Brodie  to  enter  into  this  atrocious  league  were  quite  a  mystery  at  the  timdf 
and  have  never  since  been  clearly  explained.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
in  straitened  circumstances,  an9  unless  it  were  sheer  cupidity,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  at  all  supposed  adequate  to  prompt  him  to  such  des- 
perate and  infamous  courses,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  position  in 
society  furnished  every  possible  inducement,  from  rank  and  respectabilitjt 
to  revolt,  not  merely  at  the  purposed  criminal  practices,  but  even  al  tha 
most  distant  association  with  wretches  like  those  by  whom  he  vraa  lo  fan 
assisted  in  carrying  them  into  efiect. 

During  the  winter  of  1787,  housebreaking  and  robbery  prevailad  ir 
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Edinbargh  and  its  vicinity,  to  a  most  unusual  extent.  The  dwellings  of 
priTate  individuals,  as  well  as  shops  and  warehouses, 'were  entered,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  property  of  every  description  was  carried  off  without  the 
owners  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  depredators*  In 
nearly  the  whole  of  these,  Brodie  and  his  associates  were  engaged.  His 
business  as  a  wright,  or  house-carpenter,  gave  him  extraordinary  facilities, 
boch  from  local  knowledge,  and  his  skill  as  a  tradesman,  and  accordingly 
•rery  thing  was  done  in  so  quiet  and  mysterious  a  manner  that  the  autho" 
rities  were  as  much  confounded  and  alarmed  as  the  inhabitants.  One 
instance  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  went  to  work  in  this  way,  may  be 
quoted  as  equally  characteristic  and  amusing.  A  lady,  cgnfined  to  her 
house  by  indisposition,  being  unable  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  was  sit- 
ting  by  the  fire,  in  the  absence  of  her  servant,'  when  she  was  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  with  a  crape  over  his  face.  He  bowed 
slightly  as  he  entered,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  deliberately  took  up  a 
bunch  of  keys  which  were  lying  on  the  table,  then  went  to  her  bureau, 
and  having  taken  out  all  the  money  that  was  in  it,  relocked  it  and  with- 
drew, bowing  most  respectfully  to  her  as  he  retired.  The  lady  was  so 
astonished  and  alarmed,  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  uttering  a  syllable 
during  the  whole  operation.  ,  But  no  sooner  was  the  depredator  gone,  than 
she  exclaimed,  almost  involuntarily,  '* Bless  me!  that  surely  could  na  be 
Deacon  Brodie  !'*  But  it  was  just  Deacon  Brodie  himself,  and  no  other. 
He  was  acquainted  in  the  family,  and  knew  where  the  money  was  to  be 
found.  The  lady,  however,  remained  in  doubt,  and  being  unwilling  to 
compromise  the  character  of  so  respectable  a  man,  by  even  hinting  her 
suspicions,  she  continued  silent  till  these  were  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent events. 

The  numerous  robberies  which  had  been  conunitted  during  the  winter 
mooths,  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  gener^  interest  to  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, even  in  the  following  spring,  when  similar  depredations  became 
lets  frequent.  The  wonder  everywhere  was,  that  no  clue  could  be  disco- 
vered that  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  robbers.  At  length,  an  event 
occarred,  which  solved  the  mystery,  by  laying  open  the  whole  proceedings 
of  Brodie  and  his  associates.  This  was  the  robbery  of  the  Excise-ofiice 
which  had  been  originally  planned  by  him  in  November,  1787,  but  not 
carried  into  efiect  till  the  7th  of  March  following,  the  interval  being  occu- 
pied in  manufacturing  keys,  and  making  experimental  visits  to  the  ofilce, 
bj  way  of  ensuring  success.  The  details  of  this  robbery,  as  given  in  the 
■ewspapers  of  the  time,  prove  that  Brodie  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of 
isckless  daring.  According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  parties  were  /o 
aeet  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  house  of  George  Smith,  but  Brodie  did  not 
tnive  till  eight.  He  was  then  in  high  spirits,  and  in  full  feather  for  such 
I    m  ondertaking,  being  armed  with  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,  disguised  in  an 
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old-fashioned  suit  of  black.  It  is  said  that  when  he  entered,  he  began  to 
mng  Macheath's  famous  ditty  : — 

**  Let  us  take  the  road. 
Hark  !  1  hear  the  sound  of  coaches  *. 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches ; 
To  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load. 
See  the  ball  I  bold ; 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses— 
Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses. 
And  turns  our  lead  to  gold.*' 

Having  chaunted  this  prologue  in  a  gay  strain,  he  produced  some  skele- 
ion  keys  and  a  double  picklock.  The  parties  then  arranged  their  plan  of 
attack,  by  which  it  was  fixed  that  Ainslie  should  keep  watch  in  the  court- 
yard, Brodie  within  me  outer  door  of  the  Ezcise-ofiice,  while  Brown  and 
Smith  should  proceed  to  ransack  the  room  of  the  cashier,  and  bring  away 
Uie  money.  The  result  of  this  enterprise  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
They  made  good  their  entry,  though  twice  accidentally  scared,  succeeded 
tn  obtaining  j616  of  cash,  instead  of  a  booty  of  J61600  as  they  expected* 
and  with  this  trifling  sum  they  got  clear  off.  There  was  £800  lying  in  a 
concealed  drawer  which  in  their  hurry  they  did  not  obserre. 

The  next  morning  the  robbery  was  known  all  oTer  Edinburgh.  Every 
officer  of  the  law  was  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  perpetraton,  but  even  in 
Ihi&case  they  would  have  been  baffled,  had  not  Brown,  one  of  the  gang, 
tempted  by  the  large  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  previous  robbery, 
and  also  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon  for  a  crime  he  had  committed 
in  England,  gone  on  the  Saturday  following  to  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  disclosed  the  whole  afllair,  as  above  detailed.  Ainslie  and 
Smith,  with  the  wife  and  servant-maid  of  the  latter,  wete  in  conseqaenoe 
apprehended  and  committed  toiprison  ;  but  Brodie  having  received  an  early 
faint  of  what  was  going  on,  instantly  left  Ekiinburgh,  and  for  a  time  eluded 
pursuit.  He  went  first  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  discorered  and  apprehended,  just  when  about  to  take  his  passage  fv  ^ 
America.  But  for  his  indiscretion  in  sending  letten  by  a  private  handi  ad-  1 
dressed  to  some  of  his  old  friends  in  Edinburgh,  all  search  after  him  would 
tiave  been  vain.  He  was  brought  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  July*  hf 
Kfr.  Groves,  a  king's  messenger,  and  consigned  by  him  to  the  care  of  Mr* 
Williamson  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  specially  deputed  by  the  aothoritMi 
of  that  city  to  take  charge  of  him.  According  to  Mr.  Williamson's  moomui^ 
Brodie  was  in  good  spirits  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  home,  and 
kvened  it  with  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  residence  in  HoUaad* 

The  whole  parties  engaged  in  the  Excise  robbery  beir^  iioir 
|)reparations  were  made  for  the  trial  of  Smith  and  Bn      ,  the  ollMr 
having  agreed  to  become  evidence  for  the  crown.    It  1    k  plaoa  m 
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STth  of  August,  1788.  All  the  facts  were  distinctly  proved,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  unanimous  verdict  of  Guilty,  against  both  pannels.  They 
were  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Ist  of  October,  1788.  The  demeanour  of  Brodie,  both  during  the  trial, 
and  on  receiving  sentence,  was  firm  and  collected,  and  perfectly  respectful 
to  the  cdurt.  Smith,  who  was  a  coarse,  uneducated  man,  from  Berkshire, 
was  greatly  depressed  throughout.  Their  conduct  at  the  place  of  execution 
is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day: — ''About  a  quarter 
past  two,  the  criminals  appeared  on  the  platform,  preceded  by  two  of  the 
magistrates  in  their  robes,  with  white  staves,  and  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hardy,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleeve,  of  the 
Episcopal  persuasion,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Burghers.  When 
Mr.  Brodie  came  to  the  scaflbld,  he  bowed  politely  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  people.  He  had  on  a  full  suit  of  black — his  hair  diressed  and  powdered. 
South  was  dressed  in  white  linen,  trimmed  with  black.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  prayer  with  the  clergymen,  Mr.  Brodie  prayed  a  short  time  by 
himself. 

^  Having  put  on  white  night-caps,  Brodie  pointed  to  Smith  to  ascend  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  drop;  and,  in  an  easy  manner,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  *  George  Smith,  you  are  first  in  hanc^-.'  Upon  this,  Smith, 
whose  behaviour  was  highly  penitent  and  resigned,  slowly  ascended  the 
steps,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Brodie,  who  mounted  with  brisk- 
ness and  agility,  and  examined  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  attention,  and 
particularly  the  halter  designed  for  himself.  The  ropes  being  too  short 
tied, 'Brodie  stepped  down  to  the  platform  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  his  friends.  He  then  sprang  up  again,  but  the  rope  was  still  too  short ; 
ssd  he  once  more  descended  to  the  platform,  showing  some  impatience. 
Daring  this  dreadful  interval.  Smith  remained  on  the  drop,  with  great  com- 
posure and  placidness.  Brodie  having  ascended  a  third  time,  and  the  rope 
being  at  length  properly  adjusted,  he  deliberately  untied  his  neckcloth, 
buttoned  up  his  waistcoat  and  coat,  and  helped  the  executioner  to  fix  the 
rope.  He  then  took  a  friend  (who  stood  by  him)  by  the  hand,  bade  him 
fiirewell,  and  requested  that  he  would  acquaint  the  world  that  he  was  still 
the  same,  and  that  he  died  like  a  man.  He  now  pulled  the  night-cap  over 
his  face,  and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  firmness  and 
tesolatioo.  Smith  then  let  fall  the  signal,  and  a  few  minutes  before  three, 
they  were  bunched  into  eternity.*' 

Brodie,  during  his  confinement  in  jail,  never  lost  his  self-possession  and 
firmness.  He  even  afl^ected  to  be  gay  on  the  subject  of  his  ultimate  fato, 
talking  of  it  as  a  mere  "  leap  in  the  dark."  But  there  were  occasions  in 
which  he  also  showed  that  he  was  not  altogether  hardened  nor  devoid  of 
ttasibtlity.  When  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  was  brought 
to  him  in  prison,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  burst  into  tears,  and  blessed 
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her  with  the  waimest  emotioa.  In  one  of  the  intercepted  leUeta  lo  lui 
friends,  too,  the  feelings  of  the  father  predominated,  and  he  thua  tenderiy 
alluded  to  his  children  :— "  They  will  miss  me  more  than  any  cAber  in 
Scotland.  May  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  stir  up  some  friendly  aid  for 
their  support,  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  give  them  any  assist- 
ance. Yet  I  tlunlc  they  will  not  absolutely  statre  in  a  Christian  land,  where 
their  father  once  had  friends, and  who  was  always  liberal  to  the  diatrened." 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  Brodie  imme- 
diately afler  the  execution.  The  operator  was  Degraren,  a  French  snrgton, 
whom  Brodie  himself  hod  employed.  His  efforts,  howerer,  were  ntteriy 
abortive.  A  peison  who  witnessed  the  scene,  accounted  for  the  failure  by 
saying  that  the  hangman  having  been  bargained  with  for  a  short  fall,  his 
excess  of  caution  made  him  shorten  the  rope  too  much  at  first,  and  when  be 
afterwards  lengthened  it,  be  made  it  too  long,  which  cotuequently  pn^Tsd 
fetal  to  the  experiment. 


JAMES  MACREAN. 

EW  criminals  have  earoed  a  more  infamonB  iiiMo> 
rietf  than  this  cool,  calculating,  cold-bloodod  mur- 
derer. Hit  crime  was  rendered  doabljr  atrocion* 
\>y  the  circnnutancea  under  which  it  was  comIni^ 
led.  It  had  been  planned  and  premeditated  for 
months  before  it  was  carried  into  execution ;  never 
was  any  deed  more  deliberate  and  passionless  ;  it 
was  perpetrated,  too,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbing 
ita  victim  of  his  money ;  but  worst  of  all,  it  was  perpetrated  under  the 
specious  mask  of  friendship  and  hospitalityl 

Mackean  was  a  shoemaker,  residing  in  the  High  street  of  Glasgow,  a 
Uttle  way  from  the  University,  grave  in  his  deportment,  exemplary  in  his 
conduct,  and  strictly  religious.  He  was  intimate  with  James  Buchanan, 
the  Lanark  carrier,  who  was  also  an  exemplary  man,- and  knew  that  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  he  was  frequently  intrusted  with  considerable  sums 
of  money  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  and  Lanark.  Having  ascertained 
that  CD  a  paiticular  day  the  carrier  was  likely  (o  have  a  larger  amount 
than  usual  under  his  charge,  he  resolved  to  carry  into  efl*ect  a  plan  which 
he  bad  sometime  entertained  of  inviting  hitn  to  drink  tea,  and  then  mur- 
dering and  robbing  him.  The  invitation  was  accordingly  given  and 
accepted,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1796,  the  unsuspecting  carrier 
reached  Mackean's  house,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
oshered  into  a  room  in  which  there  was  neither  fire  nor  candle,  and  Mac- 
1  apologized  for  the  want  of  preparation,  by  slating  that  his  wife  had 
!  to  get  materials  for  tea.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said  they  would  take 
-ink  of  porter,  which  was  produced.  The  carrier  assented,  and  was 
a  the  very  art  of  drinking,  juat  after  saluting  his  treacherous  friend,  when 
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the  monster  drew  a  sharp  razor,  pre|>ared  for  the  purpose*  rapidly  across 
his  throat,  nearly  severing  the  windpipe.  The  unfortunate  man  fell  dead 
in  an  instant ;  and  his  murderer  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  consummating 
his  purpose.  He  instantly  rifled  the  carrier's  pockets,  and  then  thrust  the 
body  into  a  closet.  Meanwhile  the  floor  of  the  room  was  inundated  with 
blood,  which  he  attempted  to  dry  up  with  a  green  crumb-cloth.  Finding 
this  ineflTectual,  and  expecting  the  immediate  return  of  his  wife,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  deed,  he  took  his  hat  and  fled.  When  Mrs.  Mackean  ar« 
rived,  she  was  horrified  at  discovering  the  blood  upon  the  floor,  part  of 
which  had  by  this  time  reached  the  kitchen*  and  immediately  screamed 
out  ** Murder!"  The  alarm  soon  reached  the  neighbours,  who  were  nu- 
tnerous  in  that  quarter,  and  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  on  the  spot. 
Search  being  made  to  ascertain  whence  the  blood  was  flowing,  the  body  of 
the  hapless  carrier  was  discovered  in  the  closet.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
news  of  the  shocking  event  had  spread  all  over  the  city.  The  authorities 
were  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  oflicers  were  despatched  in  every  di- 
rection in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 

Mackean^s  first  consideration  seems  to  have  been  to  get  orar  to  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  to  ship  himself  from  that  country  to  America.  He  there- 
fore crossed  the  Clyde,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Ayrshire  coast. 
Having  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  road,  about  nine  milea  from  GBasgow*  he 
remained  there  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  departed, 
taking  the  road  to  Saltcoats.  The  people  of  the  house  were  struck  with 
the  restlessness  of  his  manner,  and  had  observed  some  spots  of  bkx)d  upon 
his  clothes. 

Having  reached  Saltcoats,  he  found  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  for  Dublin. 
He  accordingly  bargained  for  his  passage  thither,  and  went  immediately 
on  board.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  vessel  got  fairly  out  to  sea  than  a 
violent  storm  arose ;  and,  after  beating  about  for  some  time,  the  master  was 
unstrained  to  take  shelter  in  Lamlash  bay.  Here,  as  the  weather  promised 
to  be  rough,  and  it  was  likely  the  vessel  would  be  sometime  wind-bound, 
the  passengers  were  landed,  Mackean  among  the  rest,  and  the  whole  took 
up  their  quarters  in  Lamlash  inn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  had  displayed  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  activity  in  despatching  oflicers  in  every  direction  by  which 
it  was  possiUe  for  the  murderer  to  escape.  Fortunately  two  of  the  officers, 
Graham  and  Munro,  without  any  previous  information,  foDowed  by  mera 
accident  the  identical  track  in  which  he  had  fled,  and  reached  SaltcoaH 
soon  after  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage  had  sailed.  Sus- 
pecting, from  the  information  they  received  in  Saltcoats,  that  they  were  now 
on  the  right  scent,  they  at  first  proposed  to  proceed  direct  for  Dublin ;  but 
on  convening  with  two  or  three  experienced  seamen  on  the  quayt  one  of 
the  latter  remarked,  that  it  was  probable,  from  the  sudden  eho(»piiig  about 
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c^  the  wind  after  the  vessel  had  sailed,  and  the  extreme  roughness  of  the 
weather*  that  she  mast  have  heen  obliged  to  run  for  Lamlash  bay,  they  de- 
termined on  proceeding  thither  directly.  Having  accordingly  hired  a 
wherry,  they  set  sail  and  soon  reached  their  destination,  where  the  conjec- 
tare  of  the  old  seaman  was  found  to  be  correct ;  for  on  going  up  to  the  inn 
they  discovered  the  wretched  object  of  their  search,  resting  in  an  arm- 
chair at  the  fire-side,  in  company  with  the  other  passengers.  As  the 
officers  were  well-known  in  Glasgow,  Mackean  recognised  them  at  once, 
and  seemed  aware  of  their  errand,  for  he  immediately  surrendered  to 
Graham,  saying,  **  John,  I  know  what  you  want.*'  The  officers  then  took 
him  into  a  private  room,  where  he  delivered  up  Buchanan*s  pocket-book, 
containing  JS118  in  bank  notes,  his  watch,  and  several  papers.  The  party 
Aow  returned  without  delay  to  Glasgow,  Mackean  preserving  the  atmost 
composure  during  the  whole  journey. 

Arrived  at  Glasgow,  where  the  populace  expressed  their  satisiaction  by 
cheering,  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  underwent  an  examio- 
ation,  in  which  he  frankly  confessed  the  murder,  but  endeavoured  to  pal- 
Kate  his  guilt*  His  demeanor  was  calm  and  respectful  while  under 
examination,  and  his  answers  to  interrogatories  were  given  with  a  preci- 
sion and  accuracy  that  betokened  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  mind.  He  was 
then  committed  to  prison  till  his  case  should  be  reported  to  the  Lord  Advo^ 
cate  at  Edinburgh. 

As  Mackean  was  seized  almost  red  hand,  as  the  Scotch  lawyecB  term  il« 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  delaying  his  trial.  Accordingly  it  took  place 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  black  silk  wai^ 
coat,  and  breeches,  and  wearing  a  striped  green  greatcoat.  His  behaviour 
daring  the  trial  was  calm  and  composed,  and  showed  that  he  had  ma^c  op 
his  mind  to  his  fate.  He  firmly  declined  the  aid  of  coaasel,  ofiered  him  by 
the  court,  when  it  was  understood  that  he  had  neither  counsel  nor  ttgenl  ffi 
take  charge  of  his  defence.  "No ;"  said  he,  "I  will  have  no  counsel  b«t  the 
Almighty.  I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge  in  all  its  circum- 
stances. If  the  court,  as  a  matter  of  form,  appoint  an  advocate  for  me,  I 
will  hare  none  of  his  assistance*  I  am  determined  to  plead  guihy,  and 
submit  to  my  fate.'*  Mackean  accordingly  had  his  plea  of  guilty  recorded, 
but  the  court,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  entered  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  case,  and  substantiated  by  witnesses  the  whole  facts  w^ch 
we  have  narrated  above.  The  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Glasgow,  on 
the  24th  of  January  following.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  witness  his  execution— particularly  from  Lanark 
and  its  vicinity,  where  Buchanan,  the  carrier,  had  been  much  respected 
and  esteemed.     Mackean  ws^  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
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^H£  gloom  which  religioo  too  often  spreadi  onr 
i  tbe  human  mind,  is  genenliy  the  efioct  of  tMi* 
I  row  coDceptiona  of  the  Deity,  whoae  mercy;  ta 
j  over  ell  hig  works.  It  has  frequentlj  filled  dw 
cella  of  Bedlam  and  hospitals  for  the  rnwiW. 
!  with  iha  moat  wretched  of  ell  petients.  Tlw 
rild  enthusiast,  whoee  portrait  is  giTen  abotoi 
~  appeara  to  have  bad  his  mind  totalljr  uiihiagMl 
I  in  this  way.  His  Christian  naine  was  Daniel, 
(his  surname  is  not  recorded,)  and  he  waa  poitoi 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose  service  he  learned  much  of  the  cant  that 
prevnileil  at  that  period.  He  frequently  preached,  and  Bometimes  pn^hs- 
sied;  and  was  said  to  have  foretold  several  remarkable  eventa,  puttcnJailf 
the  fire  of  London.  The  nature  of  the  books  he  read  necessarily  made 
hiin  an  enthusiast,  being  chiefly  on  divinity,  and  ihooe,  too,  of  the  moat 
mystical  description.  They  at  last  turned  hia  brain,  for  he  waa  maa^ 
years  in  Bedlam,  where  he  was  allowed,  after  some  time,  the  lue  of  Ua 
library,  as  there  was  not  the  least  probability  of  his  core. 

Mr.  Charles  Leslie,  who  has  placed  him  in  the  same  catBgoiy  with  FoK 
and  MuggletoD,  tells  us  that  the  people  often  went  to  n  pnaeh,  ami 

"  would  sit  many  hours  under  his  windows  with  g 
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3fe»y/.J»g— V^  ItT^i^  -^  HE  Strang  and  ecceatrie  humours  of  this 
■J^S  gentlemaa  Mvourad  ao  mach  of  quackeryi 
~1  i  that  strengera  were  oflen  diapoged  to  conai- 
3  der  him  a  mere  chailalan,  while,  in  point  of 
-  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  science  and  ability. 

The  family  of  Van  Butchell  was  origi* 
;  nally  from  Flanders,  and  the  father  of  Mar- 
tin was  well  known  at  the  beginning  of  llw 
reign  of  George  II.,  as  tapestry-makar  to 
the  king.  Martin  Van  Butchell  was  born 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1736,  in  Eagla 
*tre«t.  Red  Lion  Square,  but  afterwards  remored  with  hia  family  to  a  large 
house,  then  called  the  Crown  House,  situated  a  short  distance  on  the  Sur- 
rey aide  of  Westminster  Bridge.  Having  received  an  education  suited  to 
th«  circumstances  of  his  parents,  and  disliking  his  father's  profession,  he 
atnained  a  recommendation  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion to  hia  son.  On  this  occasion  the  candour,  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence, which  afterwarils  distinguished  Mr.  Van  Butchell  through  life,  were  • 
rsmarkably  displayed  i  for  hearing  an  unfavourable,  and  as  it  happened  an 
vjast  acc<unt  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  declined 
the  enfagement.     Not  long  aftei  this  he  entered  in  capacity  of  gnxKn  of 
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the  chambers  into  the  family  of  Lady  Talbot,  in  which  he  lived  nine 
years. 

The  economy  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  in  that  situation,  enabled  him,  on 
leaving  it,  to  devote  himself  to  his  &vourite  studies,  mechanics,  mediciiie« 
and  in  particular,  anatomy.  Under  the  tuition  of  those  eminent  roasters, 
the  late  celebrated  Doctors  William  and  John  Hunter,  he  enjoyed  an'  excel* 
lent  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  varioaa 
branches  of  the  healing  art.  The  latter  gentleman  he  has  thus  commemo* 
rated  in  one  of  the  singular  advertisements,  which  he  was  for  many  yean 
m  the  habit  of  sending  forth  into  the  world : 

''  The  first  Magistrate 

And  other  sincere  lovers  of  this  State 

Are  now  informed  most  respectfully 

That  some  years  ago  Martin  van  Butchkll 

had  an  appointment  to  meet 

(—At  Lady  Hunloke's  house  in  Straflbrd  Place—) 

his  able  teacher  John  Hunter,  Esq., 

Who  overtook  him  in  Qrosvenor  Square,  and 

bade  him  get  into  his  chariot:    Soon  as  he  was 

seated 

John  said :    What  mischief  are  you  about  now  f 

Martin,    Curing  the  king's  evil. 

John.    I  can't  cure  the  king's  evil. 

Martin.  I  know  you  can't  cure  the  king's  evil.  If  yoa  eouid  ears  tha 
king's  evil,  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about  the  king's  evil :  bat  I  waaC 
to  do 

What  you  cannot  do ! 

John.  That  is  right.  Do  you  try  to  get  first,  (we  know  nothing  oooh 
pared  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of,)  make  yourself  of  consequenoai  and  then 
everybody  will  make  you  of  consequence ;  but  if  you  don't  make  yoorsalf 
of  consequence,  nobody  else  will.  I  do  assure  you  many  are  in  veiy 
high  esteem  and  very  full  practice  that  (comparatively)  know  no  more  about 
healing  than  dray-horses :  they  have  not  powers. 

You  try  to  be  first !" 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  in  the  profiBaiioB 
of  a  dentist,  having  been  led  to  make  human  teeth  a  principal  object  of  hia 
attention,  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  one  of  his  own.  It  is  lehted  tliat 
*n  a  very  early,  and  consequently  not  the  most  lucrative  period  of  his  piae* 
•tice,  a  lady  being  dissatisfied  with  some  teeth  which  he  had  furnished  hflVf 
he  voluntarily  returned  the  money  (ten  guineas)  she  had  paid  for  then. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  came  back,  requesting  as  a  fiivoiir,  that 
she  might  have  them  again  at  the  original  price.    So  eminently  aocoeasfid 
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Mr.  Van  Batchell  in  this  line,  that  for  a  complete  set  of  teeth,  he  is 
Iroown  to  have  received  so  high  a  price  as  eighty  guineas. 

Mr.  Van  Batchell  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  ruptures ; 
and  in  this  practice  acquired  so  extensive  a  reputation,  that  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  himself 
onder  his  care.  In  return  for  the  relief  he  received,  he  instructed  Mr.  VTan 
Butchell  in  the  art  of  curing  fistulas,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with 
unparalleled  success. 

The  numerous  inventions  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  are  sufficient  demonstra- 
tions of  a  mechanical  genius.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  making  of 
tmases  for  ruptures,  he  contrived  what  he  denominated  elastic  bands,  or 
braces  for  small  clothes.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  spring  girths  for  sad- 
dies,  of  cork  bottoms  to  iron  stirrups  to  prevent  the  feet  from  slipping,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  description. 

The  ingenuity  and  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  often  attracted  the 
notice  even  of  majesty.  He  says  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  curious  ad- 
Tertisements,  that  **  your  majesty's  petitioner,  about  ten  years  ago,  had  often 
the  high  honour,  before  your  majesty's  nobles,  of  conversing  with  your 
majesty,  fisu^e  to  face,  when  we  were  hunting  of  the  stag,  in  Windsor 
Forest." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  ButcheU  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
•erved  to  render  him  more  than  ever  an  object  of  public  notice.    We  have 
heard  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  was  so  distractedly  fond  of  a  beautiful 
wife  prematurely  snatched  from  him  by  death,  that  he  had  her  embalmed, 
and  kept  in  a  closet  adjoining  his  room.     He  never  sat  down  to  table  with- 
out having  a  chair  and  a  plate,  with  knife  and  fork,  placed  for  her ;  nay, 
so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  grief  on  his  intellects,  that  when  he 
wished  perfectly  to  enjoy  himself,  he  would  place  her  in  a  chair  opposite 
to  his  own,  and  talk  to  her  as  though  she  had  still  been  alive.     Whether 
Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  this  fond  and  un- 
fortunate husband,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
had  the  corpse  of  his  wife  embalmed,  and  kept  it  for  many  years  in  a  par- 
k>ur  in  his  house,  where  it  was  inspected  by  great  numbers  of  curious 
Tisitors.     This  singularity  gave  rise  to  a  report,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
marriage  settlement  he  was  entitled  to  the  disposal  of  certain  property  as 
long  as  she  remained  above  ground. 

Like  the  late  Lord  Rokeby,  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  razor,  which  was  never  allowed  to  touch  his  chin  after  an  early  period 
of  his  life.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  singularity  was  not  the  mere 
efiect  of  caprice,  but  the  result  of  a  philosophical  conversation  with  Dr. 
John  HuDter,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  this  natural  appendage  is  condu- 
cive to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  human  body.  His  allusions  to  this 
vaament  in  th«  eccentric  compositions  of  which  we  have  already,  given 
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a  specimen,  were  frequent  and  amusing.  He  was  fond  of  using  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  entertaining  Mr.  D*Israeli*s  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature :— 

*'BBARBS  THB   DBLIOHT   of   AMOIBirT   BBAUmS. 

**  When  the  fair  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  lovers  with  beardsy  the 
sight  of  a  shaved  chin  excited  sentiments  of  horror  and  aversion. 

**  To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops,  Louis  the  Seventh  of  Fzmnoe 
cropped  his  hair,  and  shaved  his  beard.  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  his  con- 
sort, found  him,  with  this  uncommon  appearance,  very  ridiculous,  and  very 
contemptible.  She  revenged  herself  by  becoming  something  more  than  a 
coquette.  The  king  obtained  a  divorce.  She  then  married  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  who  shortly  after  ascended  the  English  throne.  She  gaTe  him  for 
her  marriage  dower  the  rich  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guienne :  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years  ravaged 
France,  and  cost  the  French  nation  about  three  millions  of  men.  All 
which,  probably,  had  never  taken  place,  if  Louis  the  Seventh  had  not  been 
so  rash  as  to  crop  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard,  by  which  he  became  so  dis- 
gustful in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Eleanor.** 

In  another  of  his  advertisements  he  says :— -"  Girls  are  fond  of  hair : 
(and  love  coTij^or/er^.)  See  their  ^o^om/nmclt.*— large  waists— mt{^» 
Hppeta.  Let  your  beards  grow  long  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  mind  and 
body.**  Again  he  exhorts  his  readers  to  '*  leave  off  deforming:  each  him- 
self reform :  wear  the  marks  of  men :  incontestable.  Jesus  did  not  shave ; 
for  he  knew  better.  Had  it  been  proper  our  chins  should  be  bare»  wonld 
hair  be  put  there  by  wise  Jehovah,  who  made  all  things  good?** 

But  the  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  conceiTe  the 
most  unintelligible  of  Mr.  Van  Butcheirs  effusions  on  this  subjecly  is  the 
(ollowing :  "  Am  not  I  the  first  healer  (at  this  day)  of  bad  fistula!  With 
an  handsome  beard,  like  Hippocrates  !  The  combing  I  sell  one  guinea 
each  hair.  (Of  use  to  the  fair,  that  want  fine  children:— I  can  tell  them 
how  ;  it  is  a  secret.)  Some  are  quite  auburn  ;  others  silver-white  :— -full 
half-quarter  long,  growing— ^day  and  night—}  only  fifteen  months.*'  This 
appears,  from  the  concluding  words,  to  have  been  written  only  a  year  and 
a  quarter  after  he  first  began  to  cherish  the  excrescence,  and  when  it  had 
attained  the  length  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  four  inches  and  a  half. 
About  two  years  afterwards  he  describes  himself  as  *'  a  British  Christian 
man,  with  a  comely  beard,  full  eight  inches  long.** 

The  favourite  exercise  and  recreation  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  riding. 
The  principle  on  which  he  retained  his  beard  he  extended  also  to  animalst 
which,  he  contended,  should  never  be  docked,  nicked,  or  trimmed.  His 
steed  was  a  gray  pony  which,  it  is  said,  he  sometimes  took  into  his  head 
to  paint  with  spots  or  streaks  of  purple,  black,  or  other  coloazs.    The  leHf 
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ensembU  of  the  rider,  with  a  shallow,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  nearly  white 
with  age,  a  venerable  flowing  beard,  a  rusty  brown  coat,  and  boots  of  the 
same  complexion,  and  the  pony,  with  the  above-mentioned  whimsical  de- 
corations, had  a  most  ludicrous  eflect,  and  often  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  spectators.  A  bridle,  which  he  occasionally  used,  was  a  curious 
contrivance.  A  blind  was  fixed  to  the  head,  and  this  he  could  let  down 
over  the  horse's  eyes,  and  draw  up  again  at  pleasure,  in  case  the  animal 
had  taken  fright,  or  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  any  particular  object. 

Mr.  Van  Butchell  resided  between  thirty  and  forty  years  in  Mount 
street,  Berkley  Square,  the  singular  inscription  on  which  often  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  passengers.  His  success  in  the  various  branches  of  his 
practice  was  very  great,  and  the  sphere  of  his  utility,  as  well  as  his  own 
profits,  might  have  been  much  increased,  had  he  not  taken  the  resolution. 
to  which  he  inflexibly  adhered,  of  seeing  patients  only  at  his  own  house. 
On  this  subject  it  is  related,  that  he  was  once  sent  for  to  attend  a  gentle- 
man of  eminence  in  the  law,  but  he  referred  to  the  notice  in  his  advertise- 
ment—** I  go  to  none.'*  Five  hundred  guineas  were  oflered  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  resolution,  but  in  vain.  The  sum  was  doubled,  but  with 
tiuly  admirable  consistency,  he  still  replied,  '*  I  go  to  none."  When  it  is 
zecoUected  that  Mr.  Van  Butchell  had  a  large  fiunily  to  support,  this  may 
well  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  self-denial  upon  record. 
In  his  domestic  habits,  he  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  same  character- 
istic singularity  as  marked  the  rest  of  his  conduct ;  making  it  an  invaria- 
ble practice  to  dine  by  himself.  His  wife  and  children  also  dined  by 
themselves,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  used  to  call  the  latter  was  by 
whistling.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that  on  his  marriage  with  each  of  his 
two  wives,  he  gave  them  the  choice  of  the  two  extreme  colours  for  clothes, 
white  or  black ;  and  after  they  had  made  their  election,  never  suffered 
them  to  wear  any  other.  The  first  chose  black,  and  the  second  white,  in 
which  she  constantly  appeared. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell,, we  subjoin 
aac^err  of  his  strange  advertisements : — 

EMPERORS,— /'rmce«,--DUKES,  and  MARaUISES 
May  want  our  aid.    Wt  are  patd^  as  oiherM  an  not : 

Wt  have  aaidf  what  oihen  dare  not. 
The  Great  JOHN  Huntbr*  Taught  Me  to  Get  First : 

Excentrically : — ^In  Neat  Healing-Art ! 

To  SAVE  Feeuno  BLOOD— Is  the  GIFT  of  GOD : 

And  the  Will  of  Man :— Concerning  Himself: 

So  we  do  much  good :— Curing  Fistuljb. 

Without  Confinement^  Fomentation^  Riekt 

Injection^  Potdtice^  Cauitie^  or  Cutting. 

FEE  is  Two  per  Cbnt.^-43n  Five  Ybabs*  Paovir* 
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17  All  the  Money  down  : — Before  I  begin. 
Ananias,  FeU  I— Dead:  For  KEEPING  Back! 

MARTIN  VAN  BUTCHELL. 
'SraaBON  ErnuoKDiNAKY  To  Thk  Kimo: 
And  Surgeon  General  to  Hu  Forcbb. 

We  c&nnot  diamin  the  remarkable  subject  of  this  artidei  without  notic- 
ing; the  severe  domestic  affliction  which  befel  him  in  the  summer  of  1806, 
in  the  death  of  one  of  his  ions,  an  amiable  young  man,  of  twenty-lwok 
while  on  a  party  of  pleasure  in  a  boat  on  the  Thanes.  The  same  acct- 
dent  alsr.  proved  fatal  to  two  young  ladies  of  the  company.  The  prems- 
lure  end  of  the  youth  was  the  more  deeply  regretted  on  account  of  the  aa 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  boat  was  overturned,  and  perceiring  his 
mother  sinking,  be  directed  all  his  efibrts  to  her  preservation.  Rising 
with  her  in  his  arms,  he  strack  his  head  against  the  side  of  a  barge  with 
such  force  as  to  fractaie  bis  akuU,  which  caused  his  immediate  death 
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^  HE  Docoriety  of  thia  mock  political  haro  had  ita  origin 
\  in  the  shorn  elections  forOarrat,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which  took  place  about  fidy  or  sizly  yeara 
ngo,  and  of  which  Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  giren  the 
following  account,  in  "A  Morning's  Walk  toKew:" — 
"Southward  of  Wandsworth,  a  road  extends  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  village  of  Lower  Tooting,  and  nearly 
cuidway  are  a  few  houses  or  hamlets,  by  the  side  of  a  small  common,  called 
Garrat,  from  which  the  lood  itself  is  called  Oarrat  Lane.  Tarions  en- 
croachments on  this  common  led  to  an  association  of  the  neighbourti,  about 
threescore  years  since,  when  they  chose  a  president  or  mayor,  to  protect 
their  rights  ;  and  the  time  of  their  first  election  being  the  period  of  a  new 
pai.iamenl,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mayor  should  be  re-chosen  after  every 
general  election.  Some  iacetious  members  of  the  club  gave,  in  a  few 
years,  local  notoriety  to  t  lis  election.  And,  when  party  spirit  ran  high  in 
the  days  of  WUkta  and  Uberty,  it  was  easy  to  create  an  appetite  for  a 
butlesque  election  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis.     The  pubU* 
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can€  at  Wandsworth,  Tooting,  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Vaozhall  made  a 
purse  to  give  it  character;  and  Mr.  Foote  rendered  its  interest  uniTersal, 
by  calling  one  of  his  inimitable  farces,  *  TTie  Mayor  of  Chirrat.*  I  have 
indeed  been  told,  that  Foote,  Grarrick,  and  Wilkes,  wrote  some  of  the  can- 
didates' addresses,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  cormp- 
tions  which  attend  elections  to  the  legislature,  and  of  producing  those 
reforms  by  means  of  ridicule  and  shame,  which  are  vainly  expected  from 
solemn  appeals  of  argument  and  patriotism.'* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Gtarrat  elections,  the  interest,  fun,  and  amuse- 
ment of  which  were  so  great  at  one  period,  that  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  assembled  at  them,  in  vehicles  of  every  description 
from  a  donkey-cart  to  the  carriage  of  a  peer ;  the  candidates,  dressed  like 
chimney-sweepers  on  May -day,  or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period, 
being  brought  to  the  hustings,  sometimes  in  noblemen's  carriages  drawn 
by  six  horses,  the  owners  themselves  condescending  to  become  their 
drivers ! 

The  first  Mayor  of  Qarrat  was  Sir  John  Harper,  who  filled  the  office 
during  two  parliaments.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  wit,  for  at  his  elec- 
tion when  a  dead  cat  was  thrown  at  him  on  the  hustings,  some  one  exclaim- 
ing that  it  stunk  worse  than  a  badger ;  ^  where's  the  wonder,"  vociferated 
Sir  John,  ** don't  you  see  it's  a  poU-cait"  This  renowned  knight  was  a  re- 
tailer of  brick-dust  in  London,  and  his  Garrat  honours  having  improved 
his  trade  and  the  condition  of  his  ass,  there  were  many  aspirants  in  similar 
occupations  who  became  emulous  of  the  same  distinctions. 

Among  these  was  the  renowned  Sir  Jeflery  Dunstan,  whose  portrait  we 
nave  given  above,  and  who,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  was  the 
most  popular  candidate  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Qarrat  hustings,  having 
been  returned  for  no  less  than  three  parliaments  successively.  **  His  occu- 
pation," says  Sir  Richard,  "was  that  of  buying  Old  Wiea»  once  a  trade 
like  that  in  old  clothes,  but  become  obsolete  since  the  fuU4x)ttomed  and 
full-dressed  wigs  of  both  sexes  went  but  of  fashion.  Sir  Jeflery  osoally 
carried  his  wig-bag  over  his  shoulder,  and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  va- 
grancy, vociferated,  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  *01d  Wigs !'  but  hav- 
ing a  peraon  like  iElsop,  and  a  countenance  and  manner  marked  by  irre- 
sistible humour,  he  never  appeared  without  a  train  of  boys  and  curioos 
persons,  whom  he  entertained  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  shrewd  sayings,  and 
smart  repartees ;  and  from  whom,  without  begging,  he  collected  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  dignity  of  mayor  and  knight.  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  so  severely  did  he  cut  at  the  corruptions  of  those  in  power, 
that,  though  but  a  street  jester,  he  was  prosecuted  for  using  what  were 
then  called  seditious  expressions-;  nay,  more,  as  a  caricalnie  on  the  times, 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  was,  in  1798,  tried,  ccmvicted,  and 
imprisoned !     In  consequence  of  this  affiur   and  some  charges  of 
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r,  hn  lost  hu  popularity,  sod  at  the  general  election  tot  1798,  wav 
BMted  by  Sir  Harry  Dimadsle,  muffin -seller,  a  man  as  mach  defonned  a« 
Jumaelf.  This  was  the  last  of  the  political  buflbons  who  figured  as  Mayor 
^Qarral." 

Sir  Jeflery  could  not  long  Barvive  his  fall ;  but,  in  death  as  in  life,  b« 
proved  a  satire  on  the  vices  of  the  proud,  for,  in  1797,  he  died,  like  Alex- 
Uldar  the  Oreat,  and  many  heroes  lenowned  in  the  historic  pago— of  tvS- 
SxaiMB  &om  excessive  drinking  1 
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FREDERICK  BARON  TRENCK  vras  born  at  Eouig* 
berg  in  Prussia,  on  th«  16th  of  February,  1 7S6.  <^oiM 
'  of  the  moat  ancient  ftmilies  in  tbe  country.  Hisbthei. 
who  died  in  1740,  with  the  rank  of  majoT^geMial  of 
cavalry,  bestowed  particalar  care  on  the  education  of 
bis  son,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  niu- 
e  city,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
It  was  not  long  before  be  began  to  manifest  that  hot  and  impetuous  dis-  j 
position,  and  those  violent  passions  which  were  probably  the  cause  of  aU  J 
his  subsequent  misfortunes.  At  this  period  the  barbarous  practice  of  duelinff 
was  very  common  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  where  it  was  conaidersd  t 
honourable  to  send  a  challenge.     By  the  time  Trenclc  was  sixteen,  be  haJ  | 
been  engaged  in  three  affairs  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  of  them  had  i 
his  antagonist.     In  174S,  be  was  introduced  as  a  cadet  into  the  body  g 
of  [he  kiag,who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  tbe  talents  which  hedisplaya^, 
as  to  give   bim  a  cornel's  commission  in  ibe  space  of  six  we«ka.    Bn   m 
majesty  likewise  equipped  bim  splendidly  for  the  service;  and. in  17IK    i 
selected  bim  to  instruct  the  Sileaian  cavalry  in  the 
honour  never  before  granted  to  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
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Daring  the  following  winter,  Trenck*8  corps  was  garrisoned  at  Berlin, 
where  a  table  was  kept  at  court  for  the  officers,  and  where  he  associated 
with  the  celebrated  literati  whom  Frederick  had  assembled  around  him. 

Trenck  was  now  near  six  feet  high,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
every  requisite  to  please.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  heart  began  to 
feel  a  passion  which  eventually  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  and 
severity  of  his  sovereign,  though  he  would  himself  fain  ascribe  it  to  a  very 
different  cause.  The  object  of  his  love  was  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  king's 
sister,  and  from  the  notice  which  Trenck  himself  takes  of  this  afiair,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first  advances  were  made  by  the  lady.  He  informs 
OS  that  he  was  appointed  to  escort  another  of  his  majesty's  sisters,  who  had 
been  married  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  far  as  Stettin.  '^  Amid  the  tumult,*' 
says  he,  "  inseparable  from  occasions  like  these,  on  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  maintain  order,  a  thief  had  the  address  to  steal  my  watch,  and  cut  away 
a  part  of  the  gold  lace  from  the  waistcoat  of  my  uniform,  and  escape  unper-  ^ 
ceived.  This  accident  brought  on  me  the  raillery  of  my  comrades,  and 
the  lady  alhided  to  thence  took  occasion  to  console  me,  saying  it  would  be 
her  care  that  I  should  be  no  loser.  Her  words  .were  accompanied  by  a 
look  which  I  could  not  misunderstand,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  thought 
myself  the  happiest  of  mortals." 

Thh  amour  it  was  Trenck's  interest  to  keep  as  profound  a  secret  as  pos- 
sible. His  mistress  supplied  him  with  more  money  than  he  could  spend, 
so  that  he  made  the  greatest  figure  of  any  officer  in  his  corps.  The  style 
in  which  he  lived  was  remarked,  and  it  was  known  that  the  income  of  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  father  was  inadequate  to  support  such  an  expenditure. 

Never  did  the  days  of  youth  glide  away  with  more  apparent  success  and 
pleasure  than  those  of  Trenck  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at 
Berlin.  His  good  fortune  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  1744,  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign  the  baron  received  from  his  sovereign  the 
order  of  Merit,  and  when  it  was  ended,  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  says 
be  was  received  with  open  arms.  He  became  less  cautious  in  regard  to 
his  amour,  and  perhaps  was  more  narrowly  observed.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
foot-guards  having  indulged  in  some  impertinent  jokes  on  the  subject, 
Trenck  bestowed  on  him  such  an  epithet  as  he  thought  he  deserved,  on 
which  they  drew  their  swords  and  his  antagonist  was  wounded.  It  would 
appear  that  his  intrigue  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  king,  for  the  next 
Sunday  when  the  baron  presented  himself  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  majesty 
OD  the  ]>arade,  he  addressed  him  in  these  remarkable  words,  "The  thunder 
begins  to  roll  and  the  bolt  may  fall — beware."  This  warning  probably 
made  little  impression  on  Trenck,  and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to 
sererity  ;  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  being  a  few  minutes  too  late  on  the 
parade,  the  king  remarked  it,  and  made  this  neglect  a  pretext  for  sending 
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him  under  arrest  to  Potsdam  ;  nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  till  three  days 
before  the  army  marched  to  commence  the  second  campaign. 

During  this  campaign  some  letters  passed  between  the  baron  and  his 
cousin,  who  held  a  command  in  the  Austrian  army  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  This  correspondence  was  made  the  ostensible  reason  of 
Trenck's  being  sent  under  an  escort  of  fifty  hussars  from  the  army  to 
Glalz,  and  there  confined.  Whether  Frederick  had  any  fresh  reason  for 
this  act  of  severity,  whether  he  had  received  any  new  provocation  from 
Trenck,  or  was  instigated  by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  persons  inimical 
to  the  baron,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

On  his  arrival  at  Glatz,  he  was  not  confined  in  a  dungeon,  but  was  lodged 
in  a  chamber  belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  was  allowed  his 
own  servant  to  attend  him.  His  first  care  after  this  painful  reverse  was  to 
establish  a  safe  correspondence  with  the  princess,  who  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  sent  him  a  thousand  ducats.  He  wrote  to  the  king, 
requesting  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  desiring  that  no  &vour  might 
be  shown,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
Trenck  thought  himself  justified  in  using  every  possible  means  to  obtain 
his  liberty.  To  this  end  he  employed  the  supplies  he  had  received  from 
the  princess  in  bribing  some  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison;  but  his  plan  was 
ungratefully  betrayed  by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  intended  to  rescue  from 
bondage  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 

Trenck's  situation  now  became  much  more  unpleasant.  He  was  closely 
confined  in  a  chamber,  for  having  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  king's  offi- 
cers, and  was  guarded  with  greater  caution.  This  treatment  was  insup- 
portable to  his  impatient  temper,  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  escape. 

The  window  of  his  apartment  looked  towards  the  city*  and  was  ninety 
feet  from  the  ground  in  the  tower  of  the  citadel.  With  a  knotched  pen- 
knife he  sawed  through  three  iron  bars ;  and  with  a  file,  procured  from  one 
of  the  officers,  he  completed  the  business  of  effecting  a  passage  through 
five  more  which  barricaded  the  windows.  This  done,  he  cut  his  leathern 
portmanteau  into  thongs,  sewed  them  end  to  end,  added  the  sheets  of  his 
bed,  and  safely  descended  from  this  astonishing  height.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success ;  but  a  circumstance  bid 
had«never  considered  was,  that  he  had  to  wade  through  moats  full  of  mad, 
before  he  could  enter  the  city.  He  sunk  up  to  the  knees;  and  after  long 
struggling  and  incredible  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  caD 
the  sentinel  and  desire  him  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  that  Trenck  wai  f 
stuck  fast  in  a  ditch. 

Having  failed  in  a  subsequent  attempt,  the  result  of  sudden  indigoatioi 
and  resentment,  made  in  open  day  and  in  the  face  of  the  guard,  the 
ritics  of  imprisonment  were  still  farther  increased.     With  no  better 
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He  aUempted  to  sedace  a  part  of  the  garrison,  who  had  secreted  aims,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners  and  retiring  into  Bohemia. 
The  design  was  betrayed  by  an  Austrian  deserter  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  secret ;  and  Trenck  now  appeared  to  his  sovereign  in  the  light  of 
a  conspirator,  desirous  of  corrupting  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  king, 
and  involving  them  in  a  participation  in  his  treasonable  designs.  Nor  was 
this  the  whole  of  his  misfortune.  His  money  viras  expended ;  and  the 
princess,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  continual  correspondence,  now 
wrote  that  she  durst  do  no  more  for  him. 

Being  thus  abandoned  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  Trenck  contrived  to 
procure  money  from  a  friend  at  Schweidnitz ;  and  the  inferior  officers  being 
still  favourable  to  his  views,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  them.  Lieutenant 
Schell,  not  only  to  aid  him  in  his  escape,  but  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
flight*  This  they  accomplished  successfully ;  but  not  without  undergoing 
incredible  hardships  and  running  many  risks,  which  the  Baron  has  nar- 
rated in  his  memoirs,  in  a  style  equally  graphic  and  interesting.  Trenck 
afterwards  went  to  Vienna  accompanied  by  his  friend  Schell,  who  obtained 
a  iieatenant-coloners  commission  in  an  Austrian  regiment;  but  Trenck 
himaelf  got  into  various  difficulties  by  interfering  in  the  afl&irs  of  his  cou- 
sin, the  fiunous  Colonel  of  Pandours,  who  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit.  To 
this  cousin,  who  had  large  estates  in  Austria,  he  was  next  heir.  But,  dis- 
gusted with  his  bad  conduct  and  ingratitude,  Trenck  led  him  to  fight  his 
own  battle  with  the  lawyers,  and  went  into  the  Russian  service. 

At  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Trenck  was  received  with  the  highest 
distinction ;  and  was  on  the  road  to  honours  and  emoluments,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  cousin,  at  the  fortress  of  Spielberg, 
who  left  him  his  heir  on  condition  that  be  should  only  serve  the  house  of  ' 
Austria.  Nothing  but  the  immense  property  which  his  cousin  was  known 
to  hare  possessed,  and  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  could  have  induced 
Trenck  to  return  to  Vienna,  which  in  his  heart  he  had  renounced  for  ever. 

To  that  metropolis  he  however  returned,  and  there,  by  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  the  law,  he  found  all  his  expectations  disappointed ;  for  out  of 
the  large  estates  and  immense  weahh  of  his  cousin,  he  received  no  more 
iLan  sixty -three  thousand  florins,  with  which  in  the  sequel  he  purchased 
the  lordship  of  Zwerbach  in  Austria. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1754,  his  mother  died,  and  he  took  a  journey  to 
Dantzic  to  settle  some  family  afiairs  with  his  brothers  and  sister,  his  own 
estates  in  Prussia  having  been  confiscated.  Here  an  amicable  partition  of 
his  mother's  effects  was  made,  and  he  remained  with  his  brothers  and  sister 
a  fortnight.  Trenck*s  only  acquaintance  at  Dantzic  was  the  Austrian  resi- 
dent, to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation  from  Vienna.  The 
politeness  of  this  man*s  conduct  was  only  a  cloak  for  the  basest  perfidy ;  for 
n.  conjunction  with  the  Prussian  resident,  he  secretly  prevailed  on  the  ma- 
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gistrsUcs  of  Dantzic  to  deliver  the  baron  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who,  having  been  informed  of  his  journey,  sent  to  demand  him.  The 
magistrates,  too  weak  to  resist,  complied  with  the  requisition.  Trenck 
was  seized,  plundered  of  his  property,  and  delivered  up  to  a  party  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers.  A  close  carnage  was  provided,  and  the  unfortunate  baron 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  Magdeburgh,  where,  loaded  with  chains,  he 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon  expressly  prepared  for  his  reception.  A  small 
picture  of  the  countess  of  Bestichef,  his  most  particular  friend  at  Peters- 
burgh,  set  with  diamonds,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his  bosom,  was 
taken  from  him;  the  door  was  shut,  and  there  he  was  led.  Round  his  neck 
was  an  iron  collar  of  a  hand's  breadth ;  to  the  ring  of  which  the  whole 
weight  of  his  irons  was  pendant.  The  chains  he  was  obliged  to  sustain 
with  one  hand,  day  and  night,  for  fear  of  being  strangled. 

Above  the  elbows  were  two  irons  to  which  a  chain  was  fixed  behind  his 
back  that  passed  up  to  the  neck  collar.  These,  however,  were  removed 
about  a  month  after  they  were  put  on,  as  the  baron  fell  ill. 

There  was  a  broad  iron  rim  ri vetted  round  his  body,  between  which  and 
the  bar  which  separated  his  hands  there  was  another  chain.  The  bar,  two 
feet  in  length,  was  ironed  to  the  handcuffs,  so  that  he  could  only  bring  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  in  contact.  The  chains  were  also  fixed  to  a  thick  iron 
staple  in  the  wall,  a  triple  row  of  chains  descended  to  the  right  foot,  and 
the  whole  weight,  the  projecting  neck-collar  acting  as  a  lever,  was  enor- 
mous. Under  the  staple  was  a  seat  of  bricks,  on  the  Opposite  side  a  water- 
jug.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  baron  was  his  tombstone,  with  the  name 
Trenck  carved  over  a  death's  head. 

His  confinement  in  this  dreadful  ceil  continued  for  nine  years,  five 
months,  and  some  days,  during  which  time  he  made  many  attempts  to 
escape  by  bribing  the  sentinels  and  others,  but  never  could  effect  his  pur- 
pose, as  always  when  on  the  point  of  gaining  his  liberty,  something  hap- 
pened to  prevent  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  several  times  disentangling 
himself  from  his  irons,  and  also  undermining  the  prison,  every  means  was 
taken  by  adding  strength  to  his  fetters,  and  alterations  made  in  hia  cell,  to  | 
keep  him  perfectly  secure.  ^ 

*'  This  dungeon,**  says  the  baron  in  his  memoirs,  **  was  built  in  a  case-  r 
ment,  ten  feet  long  and  six  broad.  Two  doors  shut  close  on  each  other,  * 
and  there  was  a  third  at  the  entrance  of  the  casement.  The  light  came  ' 
through  a  window,  at  the  opening  of  the  arch  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  f 
went  through  a  wall  seven  feet  thick.  Though  it  gave  light  enongh,  it  ^* 
was  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  see  heaven  nor  earth  t  I  v' 
could  only  perceive  the  roof  of  the  magazine.  On  the  inside  and  ooiside  -< 
of  this  window  were  bars  of  iron,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  wbH  betweei 
them  a  grate  of  wire,  worked  so  close  together,  that  it  was  imponibk  ts 
distinguish  any  object  either  within  or  without.     Besides  all  thiii  the  win 
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dow  was  guarded  with  pallisades  on  the  outride,  to  prevent  the  sentinelii 
from  approaching,  and  giving  me  any  assistance.  My  furniture  in  thia 
horrible  abode  consisted  of  a  bedstead,  fastened  to  the  floor,  for  fear  1 
should  remove  it  to  the  window,  and  get  upon  it,  a  mattrass,  a  small  stove, 
and  near  the  stove  a  box,  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  intended  to  serve  fo> 
a  seat.  I  was  not  permitted  to  have  any  instrument  of  iron,  and  my  allow- 
ance for  four-and-twenty  hours  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ailimunitioD 
bread,  and  a  jug  of  water. 

"  Though  I  had  been  always  a  great  eater  in  my  youth,  I  was  neverthe- 
less  obliged  to  throw  away  half  my  bread,  it  was  so  exceedingly  mouldy. 
This  proceeded  from  the  town  major's  avarice,  who  sought  to  derive  a 
profit  from  this  article,  of  which  the  number  of  prisoners  made  the  con- 
sumption  considerable. 

**  Judge,  reader,  of  what  I  sufi'ered  from  hunger  the  eleven  long  months 
that  I  lived  on  this  involuntary  regimen  !  for  I  should  have  required  at 
least  six  pounds  of  bread  a  day  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  I  had  no  soone? 
received  and  devoured  my  aUowance,  than  I  felt  again  the  attacks  of 
hunger.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  wait  the  revolution  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  before  I  could  hope  for  relief.  How  willingly  would  I  have  given 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  thousand  ducats,  on  the  money  I  had  at  Vienna,  to 
satisfy  my  appetite  for  once  with  dry  bread  !  Hunger  seldom  permitted 
roe  to  sleep ;  and  when  it  did,  I  instantly  dreamed  that  I  was  sitting  at  a 
table  covered  with  the  most  delicious  viands,  and  that  I  was  devouring 
them  with  the  greatest  voracity :  I  thought  that  the  company  wondered  at 
my  appetite.  But  as  my  dream  did  not  fill  my  stomach,  the  illusion  was 
noi  of  long  duration  ;  I  waked,  the  dishes  disappeared,  and  leA  me  nothing 
but  chagrin.  My  cravings,  however,  became  every  day  more  pressing. 
This  kind  of  sufiering  prevented  me  closing  my  eyes,  and  rendered  my 
situation  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful ;  the  want  of  sleep  doubling  the 
duration  of  time,  and  consequently  that  of  my  torments. 

'*  Prayers  and  representations  were  all  of  no  effect.  The  answer  was, 
*It  is  forbid  by  the  king's  express  order  to  give  you  more.'  Genera) 
Borck,  commandant  of  Magdeburgh,  a  man  of  a  cruel  and  severe  disposi- 
tion, said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  begged  him  to  make  a  small  addition  to 
my  portion,  '  You  gormandized  long  enough  on  the  king's  plate,  which 
your  cousin  Trenck  stole  at  the  battle  of  Sorau ;  but  you  must  now  leariy 
to  eat  our  ammunition  bread  in  your  dirty  hole.  Your  empress  his  not 
sent  money  for  your  support,  and  you  neither  deserve  the  bread  allowed 
fon,  nor  the  expense  you  occasion,' "  &c. 

In  consequence  of  his  several  attempts  to  escape,  the  king  ordered  a  new 
dungeon  to  be  buih  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  have 
isy  c<mim*inication  with  the  sentinels.  Giving  a  description  of  his  second 
dungeon,  he  says,  *'My  prison  having  been  built  of  lime  ani  plaster,  in 
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ihe  short  space  of  eleven  days,  and  I  having  heen  committed  to  it  imme- 
diately aArr,  it  was  thought  that  my  sufierings  could  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. Indeed,  during  the  first  half  year,  the  water  dropped  continoaliy 
from  the  vaulted  roof  upon  my  body ;  and  I  can  assure  my  readers,  that 
(or  the  first  three  months  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  dry.  My 
iiealth,  however,  did  not  sufier. 

.  *'  When  the  officers  came  to  visit  me,  which  was  every  day  after  the 
f  eiief  of  the  guard,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  entered,  to  leave  the 
doors  open  for  a  few  minutes,  as  otherwise  the  exhalations  from  the  walls, 
odded  to  the  thickness  of  the  air,  extinguished  the  candles. 
.  *'Lefl  to  myself  in  this  horrid  abode,  without  friends,  without  assistance, 
and  without  consolation,  my  imagination  filled  with  the  most  dreadful 
images,  and  the  most  calculated  to  drive  a  man  to  despair,  I  cannot,  to  this 
d^y,  conceive  what  withheld  my  hand  from  completing  the  tragedy.  At 
length,  however,  when  the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  one  day  my  tomb  was 
opened  for  the  first  time.  Pity  and  commiseration  were  painted  od  the 
ioicea  of  my  keepers ;  but  the  profound  silence  they  observed,  and  the  time 
ihey  employed  in  opening  the  doors,  to  the  locks  and  bolts  of  which  they 
ivere  not  yet  accustomed,  inspired  terror. 

^  My  chair  was  removed,  and  a  bedstead,  with  a  mattrass,  and  a  good 
blanket,  put  in  its  place.  A  whole  ammunition  loaf  was  given  me,  weigh- 
ing six  pounds ;  and  the  town  major  said  to  me, '  that  you  may  not  com- 
plain any  longer  that  you  are  starved,  you  shall  have  as  much  bread  as  you 
can  eat.'  A  jug  of  water,  containing  about  four  quarts,  was  also  given  me ; 
and  then  the  doors  were  shut,  and  every  body  disappeared. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  excess  of  my  joy,  on  thinking  that 
I  was  going  to  satisfy  my  appetite,  after  having  for  eleven  months  sufibred 
ihe  torments  of  hunger.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world,  that,  in  the 
first  instant,  seemed  preferable  to  mine. 

'^Vever  did  a  fond  lover,  after  long  sighing  in  vain,  fall  with  greater 
pleasure  into  the  arms  of  his  mistress ;  never  did  a  tiger,  thirsting  afler 
blood«  throw  himself  with  more  fury  on  his  prey,  than  I  upon  my  bread. 
{  ate,  I  devoured,  now  and  then  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  that  I  might  in- 
crease my  enjoyment,  and  then  I  ate  again ;  I  thought  my  &te  less  hard ; 
i  wept  for  joy :  I  swallowed  one  bit  after  another,  and  before  the  evening 
came,  the  whole  loaf  was  devoured. 

**0  nature !  what  an  inexprecsibk  charm  hast  thoa  attached  to  the  satis- 
fying of  all  our  wants !  and  hov/  happy  would  the  rich  man  be,  if  he  waited 
fdur-and-twenty  or  eight-and-foity  hours  before  he  sat  down  to  hie  repast  f* 

While  not  occupied  with  planning  the  means  of  escape,  Trenck  need  to 
amuse  himself  in  composing  YerseSf  which,  after  innumerable  difficttltiee  to 
procure  paper  and  pens,  he  wrote  with  his  blood.  He  also  engraved  cn- 
.dous  emblems  upon  tin  cups,  with  his  knife.     His  great  ingenuity  nvrited 
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the  attention  of  many  persons  of  rank,  particularly  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  who  ordered  her  minister  to  employ  all  his  influence  at  the  court 
of  Berlin  to  obtain  his  enlargement ;  which,  however,  did  not  happen  till 
nine  months  after  peace  had  taken  place.  , 

The  Baron*  in  his  life,  relates  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  a 
moose: — ^^I  tamed  a  mouse  so  perfectly,  that  the  little  animal  was  con- 
tinaally  playing  with  me,  and  used  to  eat  out  of  my  mouth.  One  night  it 
dnpped  about  so  much,  that  the  sentinels  heard  a  noise,  and  made  their 
report  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  As  the  garrison  had  been  changed  at 
the  peace,  and  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  form  at  once  so  close  a  connection 
with  the  officers  of  the  regular  troops,  as  I  bad  done  with  those  of  the 
militia,  an  officer  of  the  former,  after  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report 
with  his  own  ears,  sent  to  inform  the  commanding  officer  that  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on  in  my  prison.  The  Town  Major  arrived  in 
consequence  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  locksmiths  and  masons. 
The  floor,  the  walls,  my  chains,  my  body,  every  thing,  in  short,  was  strictly 
examined.  Finding  all  in  order,  they  asked  me  the  cause  of  the  last  even- 
ing's bustle.  I  had  heard  the  mouse  myself,  and  told  them  frankly  by 
what  it  had  been  occasioned.  They  desired  me  to  call  my  little  favourite ; 
I  whistled,  and  the  mouse  immediately  leaped  upon  my  shoulder.  I  soli- 
dted  its  pardon ;  but  the  officer  of  the  guard  took  it  into  his  possession, 
promising,  however,  on  his  word  of  honour,  to  give  it  to  a  lady  who  would 
take  great  care  of  it.  Turning  it  afterwards  loose  in  his  chamber,  the 
mouse  who  knew  nobody  but  me,  soon  disappeared,  and  hid  itself  in  a  hole. 
At  the  usual  hour  of  visiting  my  prison,  when  the  officers  were  just  going 
away,  the  poor  little  animal  darted  in,  climbed  up  my  legs,  seated  itself  on 
my  shoulder,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks,  to  express  the  joy  it  felt  on 
seeing  me  again.  Every  one  was  astonished,  and  wished  to  have  it.  The 
Major,  to  terminate  the  dispute,  carried  it  away,  gave  it  to  his  wife,  who 
had  a  light  cage  made  for  it;  but  the  mouse  refused  to  eat,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  was  found  dead.'* 

After  his  enlargement,  Trenck  married  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  eleven  children,  and  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  the  death  of  the 
great  Frederick,  his  august  successor  immediately  granted  him  a  passport 
to  Berlin,  and  restored  his  confiscated  estates,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for 
forty-two  years.  He  soon  set  off  for  Konigsberg,  his  native  place,  where 
he  found  his  brother,  who  was  very  rich,  waiting  for  him  with  impatience, 
and  who  adopted  his  children  as  his  heirs.  He  was  received  by  all  his 
friends  with  such  testimonies  of  joy  as  were  natural  after  his  long  absence, 
and  he  fully  intended  to  end  his  days  among  them.  Events  arose,  how- 
ever, which  called  him  into  active  life,  and  made  him  again  and  again  the 
football  )f  fortune.     He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently  visited  Paris, 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  where  for  some  time  he  was  the 
»  T 
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lion  of  the  day.  The  Emperor  Leopold  had  granted  him  a  penaioo,  on 
condition  that  he  engaged,  under  bis  hand,  not  to  publiah  any  thing, 
either  in  the  Austrian  dominions  or  elsewhere ;  but,  according  to  hit 
enemies,  the  baron  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  he 
arrived  in  Hungary,  than  at  Buda  he  committed  a  work  to  the  press  in 
favour  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  declare 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  French  ought  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
states,  and  that  he  had  himself  contributed  much  to  the  revolution.  He 
was  in  consequence  arrested  by  order  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and 
conducted  under  an  escort  of  twelve  grenadiers  to  Vienna,  and  confined  io 
a  mad-house,  where  it  was  supposed  he  would  end  his  days.  In  1791, 
however,  he  was  again  set  at  liberty,  but  was  obliged  to  sign  a  new  pro- 
mise to  live  quietly,  to  behave  loyally,  and  not  to  travel  without  aasigning 
a  reason,  or  without  having  obtained  permission  for  that  purpose. 

Such  is  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  Trenck's  conduct  on  tha* 
occasion,  in  various  publications ;  but  he  himself  relates  the  circamstances 
of  the  business  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  states  that,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Austrian  throne,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  he  was  pre* 
viously  well  known,  required  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  support  of  certain 
reforms  in  Hungary,  where  a  serious  ferment  had  taken  place.  He  accord- 
ingly employed  bis  talents  with  such  success  that  the  malcontents,  headed  by 
the  clergy,  were  highly  exasperated,  and  even  threatened  to  assassinate  him. 

Though  the  emperor  secretly  approved  of  all  Trenck's  proceedings,  yet 
the  baron  relates  that  he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engagement,  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  and  in  which  he  was  threat- 
ened with  confinement  if  he  refused  to  subscribe.  He  acknowledges 
having  been  sent  a  prisoner  from  Buda  to  Vienna  for  some  neglect  of 
military  etiquette,  and  confined  for  nineteen  days  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
latter  city.  Irritated  at  this  treatment,  which  originated  with  the  Prince 
of  Coburg,  the  baron  demanded  public  satisfaction  or  his  discharge,  re* 
nouncing  his  pension  and  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  also  claiming  the  bond 
he  had  signed  on  compulsion.  The  emperor  not  only  returned  the  bondt 
but  accepted  his  resignation  of  his  rank,  increased  his  pension  from  nin#» 
to  fifteen  hundred  florins,  and  gave  him  permission  to  employ  his  talents  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased. 

Trenck  informs  us  also,  that  Leopold  not  only  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  condescension,  but  even  intimated  his  design  to  compensate  him 
for  the  injustice  he  had  sustained,  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian  estates 
of  his  cousin.  Unfortunately  for  the  baron's  hopes,  the  monarch  died 
sudJenly,  after  a  very  short  reign,  and  with  him  died  all  the  ezpectatioof 
of  Trenck. 

He  lived  in  obscurity  a  few  years,  and  died  in  1797.  Thus  termioaled 
the  career  of  a  man,  who,  doubtless,  possessed  an  ardent  and  extraonlinaiy 
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genint,  mai  who  might  have  raises]  himself  to  the  greatest  honours,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  earth,  had  he  poesessed  less 
impetuosity  and  more  prudence. 

Trrnck  left  a  family  of  eight  children  oat  of  eleven  his  wife  had  brought 
bim  during  their  union.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  military  service  ol 
Prussia,  and  one  in  the  imperial  army.  His  pension  of  fiileen  hundred 
florins  naa  continued  to  his  kmily  after  his  decease. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  curious  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  loyal  lady 
whoae  love  for  the  baron  was  primarily  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes. 
Id  1787,  when  he  visited  Berlin  by  permission  of  the  new  king,  be  was 
received  at  court  and  treated  with  the  utmost  affability.  He  had  also  an 
interview  with  the  Princess  Amelia,  but  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  feelings  of  either,  when  each  beheld  the  ravages  which  mis- 
fonnne  and  time  had  made  in  the  appearance  of  both.  Forty  years  had 
dapaed  since  they  last  met;  Age,  grief,  and  anxiety  had  produced  para- 
lysis in  the  princess,  and  not  a  vestige  of  her  former  beauty  remained. 
Hia  long  imprisonment,  and  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  had  sadly  altered 
the  originally  £ne  form  of  the  baron.  Never  was  there  a  more  melait- 
choly  interview.  Trenck  almost  immediately  left  Berlin,  and  fivs  dayi 
after  lui  depaitnie,  the  princess  expired  1 
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I  HE  only  account  extant  of  this  renerablfl  malt  is  tlut 
given  by  Mrs.  Anne  Saville,  who  resided  at  BdtoHi  in 
Yorkiliire,  where  Jenkins  lired.  On  taking  up  her  n> 
sidence  there,  she  one  day  questioned  Jenkins  sboat  bis 
age.  "He  paused  a  little,"  says  she,  "and  then  sud< 
e  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  was  about  lOS  or  8 ;  sod  I 
what  kings  he  ^membered  T  He  said,  as  liiT  back  as  Hernj 
I  asked  what  public  thing  he  could  longest  remember  t  ha 
aid  FIndden-field.  I  asked  whether  the  king  was  there?  he  said, 
No  {  be  was  in  France,  and  the  Ear)  of  Surrey  was  geneial.  I  asked  him 
how  old  he  might  be  then ;  he  said,  I  belieTe  I  might  be  between  10  and 
13 ;  for,  says  he,  I  was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a  honeJoad  of  urows, 
but  they  sent  a  bigger  boy  from  ibence  to  the  anny  with  them.  AJl  this 
agreed  with  the  history  of  that  lime ;  for  bows  and  arrows  were  then  used, 
the  carl  he  named  was  general,  and  King  Henry  Tin.  was  then  at  Toui> 
nay.  He  told  me,  too,  that  he  was  buller  to  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  n- 
membered  (he  Abbot  of  Fountains  Abbey  rery  well,  before  the  diasolutioii 
of  the  monasteries."  Jenkins  died  December  8,  1070,  at  EUerton-upiMi- 
6wale,  in  Yorkshire.  The  battle  of  Flodden-Geld  was  fought  September 
9,  1613,  and  he  was  then  13  years  old.  So  that  he  must  hare  lired  lOB 
years,  or  16  years  longer  than  old  Parr.  According  to  Mrs.  Sarille,  than 
were  four  persons  in  the  same  parish  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who  weia  all 
reported  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  their  testimony  went  to  calk- 
dish  his  great  age,  as  they  had  known  him  from  their  youth  iqtwntdi 
and  he  was  then  far  advanced  in  years. 
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N  the  life  of  this  wretched  mijer  we  hare  porliBpi 
the  most  strilcing  instance  of  the  insetisble  thint  of 
gold,  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  nature.  He 
was  boni  in  1716,  near  Harrow,  in  Middlesex.  His 
father,  who  possessed  considerable  property,  had 
four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  Daniel  was  the  eldest.  Hia  youth  waa  not 
distinguished  for  any  particular  paasion  or  propea- 
•ity,  and  it  was  not  till  he  succeeded  to  the  fortune  which  devolved  to  him 
bf  thti  death  of  his  father,  that  he  maDlfesied  the  inordinate  love  of  money 
which  rendered  him  miserable  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  aister, 
whose  disposition  exactly  corresponded  with  his  own,  continued  to  reside 
with  him  till  his  death. 

The  fore  of  this  saving  couple  was  invariably  the  same.  They  used 
UDSuntly  on  a  Sunday  to  boil  a  sticking  of  beef,  with  fourteen  hard  dtmip- 
iiogs,  and  this  was  made  to  last  during  the  whole  weelc. 

Had  not  Miss  Dancer  lived  in  an  enlightened  age,  she  would  most  cer- 
Hioly  have  run  tbe  risk  of  incurring  the  penalties  inflicted  in  former  times 
*  those  unhappy  wretches  accused  of  witchcraft:  so  perfectly  did  her 
■pptarance  agree  with  the  ideas  attached  to  a  witch.  She  seldom  stirred 
ou  of  her  miserable  hut,  except  when  alarmed  t^  tbe  cry  of  huntsmen  and 
Woda  ;  on  such  occasions  she  used  to  sally  forth,  armed  with  a  pitchfork, 
vnh  which  she  endeavoured  to  repel  the  progress  of  these  intruders  ou  her 
Mker'a  grounds :  and  her  appeai&nce  was  rather  that  of  a  moving  mass 
tfnp  thac  if  a  human  being. 
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During  her  last  illness,  her  brother  was  frequently  requested  to  proeore 
medical  assistance  for  her.  His  reply  was,  **  Why  should  I  waste  mj 
money*  in  wickedly  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  will  of  Providence? 
If  the  old  girPs  time  is  come,  the  nostrums  of  all  the  quack's  m  Chris 
tendom  cannot  save  her,  and  she  may  as  well  die  now  as  at  any  future 
period." 

The  only  food  he  offered  his  sister  during  her  indisposition  was  her 
usual  allowance  of  cold  dumpling  and  sticking  of  beef,  accompanied 
by  the  affectionate  declaration,  that  if  she  did  not  like  it,  ishe  might  go 
without. 

On  the  death  of  his  sister,  finding  himself  lonesome,  he  hired  a  man  for 
his  companion,  who  was  a  proper  counterpart  of  himself.  This  servant, 
Griffiths,  had,  by  severe  parsimony,  contrived  to  accumulate  J6500  oat  of 
wages  wbich  had  never  exceeded  j810  per  annum.  At  the  time  he  hired 
with  Mr.  Dancer,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  wages  were 
eighteenpence  per  week. 

From  a  principle  of  rigid  economy,  Mr.  Dancer  rarely  washed  his  hands 
and  face ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  without  the  assistance  of  either 
soap  or  towel.  Dispensing  with  those  articles  of  expensive  luxury,  he  used, 
when  the  sun  shone,  to  repair  to  a  neighbouring  pool,  and  after  washing 
himself  with  sand,  he  would  lie  on  his  back  in  the  sun  to  dry  himself*  Hit 
tattered  garments,  which  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakednesaf, 
were  kept  together  by  a  strong  hay-band,  which  he  fastened  round  his 
body.  His  stockings  were  so  patched,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  original 
could  be  perceived,  and  in  cold  and  dirty  weather  he  wound  about  his  legs 
ropes  of  hay,  so  that  his  whole  figure  presented  the  most  striking  picture  of 
misery  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

When  his  sister  died,  he  had  a  pair  of  sheets  on  his  bed,  which  he  would 
never  suffer  to  be  removed,  but  lay  in  them  till  they  were  worn  out*  He 
would  not  allow  his  house  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  room  in  which'  he  liyed 
was  nearly  filled  with  sticks  he  had  collected  from  his  neighbours'  hedges. 
He  vas  for  many  years  his  own  coble r,  and  the  last  pair  of  shoes  he  wore 
had  become  so  large  and  ponderous,  from  the  frequent  soles  and  cover- 
ings they  had  received,  that  they  rather  resembled  hog-troughs  than 
shoes. 

In  his  rambles,  Mr.  Dancer  gathered  all  the  bones  he  met  with,  and 
rather  than  return  home  empty-handed,  he  would  load  himself  with  the  dang 
of  the  cattle  on  the  common.     The  bones  he  first  picked  himself,  and  tksift 
broke  in  pieces  for  his  dog  Bob.     His  conduct  to  this  favourite,  whom  h9 
always  called, ''  Bob,  my  child,'*  affords  a  striking  instance  of  haman  incoit'-' 
eistency ;  for  while  he  himself  would  swill  the  pot-liquor  of  Lady  Tempest*^ 
kitchen,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  penny.  Bob  was  allowed  a  pint  of  miH*' 
daily     His  affection  for  this  domestic  was,  nevertheless,  overpowerad  fa^  ^ 
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consideration  which,  with  him,  carried  irresistible  weight.  Complaints 
wen  made  to  him  that  Bob  had  worried  some  sheep.  On  this,  he  took  the 
dog  to  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  he  ordered  all  his  teeth  to  be  broken  ofi* 
short,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mischief,  for  which  he  might  probably 
hxwe  been  compelled  to  make  compensation. 

The  report  of  his  wealth,  and  the  idea  of  its  concealment  about  the 
boose,  once  brought  a  troop  of  housebreakers,  who  very  easily  entered, 
but  could  find  little  property.  This  man  concealed  his  treasure  where  no 
one  would  think  of  looking  for  it.  Bank  notes  usually  lay  with  spi- 
ders among  the  cobwebs  in  the  cow-house ;  guinea^  were  concealed  in 
holes  in  the  chimney,  and  about  the  fireplace,  covered  with  soot  and 
ashes. 

This  accident  probably  made  some  impression,  and  rendered  him  desi- 
rous of  placing  his  money  in  a  more  secure  situation  than  his  own  wretched 
hut.  Repairing  not  long  after  to  London,  to  invest  two  thousand  pounds 
m  the  funds,  a  gentleman  who  met  him  near  the  Exchange,  mistaking  him 
for  a  beggar,  put  a  penny  into  his  hand.  Though  somewhat  surprised  at 
first,  yet  recollectmg  that  every  little  helps,  he  put  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  and  continued  his  walk. 

Lady  Tempest,  who  was  the  only  person  that  had  any  influence  on  the 
mind  of  this  unhappy  man,  employed  every  possible  persuasion  and  device 
to  induce  him  lo  partake  of  those  conveniences  and  comforts  which  are  so 
gratifying  to  others,  but  without  efifect.  One  day  she,  however,  prevailed 
on  him  to  purchase  a  hat  of  a  Jew  for  a  shilling,  that  which  he  wore 
having  been  in  constant  use  for  thirteen  years.  She  called  upon  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  her  surprise  found  that  he  still  continued  to  wear  the 
old  one.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he,  after  much  solicitation,  informea 
ber,  that  his  old  servant  Griffiths  had  given  him  sixpence  profit  for  hi» 
bargain. 

Dunng  the  illness  which  terminated  his  mis-spent  life.  Lady  Tempest 
iccideDtally  calling  upon  him,  found  him  lying  in  an  old  sack,  which  came 
op  to  his  neck.  To  her  remonstrances  against  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
tituation,  ne  replied,  that  having  come  into  the  world  without  a  shirt,  he 
was  determined  to  go  out  of  it  in  the  same  manner.  She  then  requested 
bim  to  have  a  pillow  to  raise  his  head,  when  he  immediately  ordered 
bis  old  servant  Griffiths  to  bring  him  a  truss  of  hay  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  expired  this  miserable  man,  in  October,  17d4,  in  the  78th  year  of 
bis  age. 

li  look  many  weeks  to  explore  the  contents  of  his  dwelling.  One  of 
bis  richest  escrutoirs  was  the  dun«r-heap  in  the  cow-house,  which  contained 
^r  j^2500,  and  in  an  old  jacket,  carefully  tied,  and  strongly  nailed  down 
^tbe  manger,  was  the  sum  of  j6500  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  In  the  chim- 
ney was  about  jS^^OO,  and  an  old  tea-pot  contained  bank  notes  to  the  value 
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of  j£600 ;  it  wu  coverad  with  k  f  iece  of  paper,  whiimically  imcritwdt 
"  Not  to  be  hutily  looked  over." 

He  left  in  Uoded  property  to  the  amount  of  £600  per  ananm  to  I^y 
Tempest,  sod  nAer  her  death,  to  her  onlj  bod,  Sir  Henry  Tempest,  of 
Stoke-end,  Hereford  ;  in  short,  the  whole  property  which  he  loh  to  I^dy 
Tempest  and  her  brother  Captain  Holmes,  was  about  j£8000  per  annum. 
Lady  Tempest  did  not  long  enjoy  the  accession  of  wealth  which  she  ac- 
qnind  by  this  miser's  death ;  for  she  contracted  an  illaen  during  ha 
■Uendance  upon  Hr.  Dancer  in  his  last  hours,  that  in  a  few  moolhs  taimi- 
iBted  her  own  life. 
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HIS  eccentric  pereon  wu  long  the  pnprielce  4f 
a  hardware  shop  in  London,  known  \iy  the  clw- 
racteriBtic  sppellatioD  of  the  Dirty  ff'ia'ehouat^ 
he  htmaelf  being  distinguished  by  that  of  Dirfy 
Dick.  He  aucMeded  his  father,  who  carried  on 
tbe  same  business.  The  elder  Bentley  here 
lived  in  considerable  style,  keeping  his  carriage, 
and  also  a  country-house.  He  gave  his  son  » 
good  education,  but  being  of  a  tyrannical  dispoeition,  treated  him  ag  well 
■a  his  serraots  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner.  In  consequence  of  this 
niuneriied  aererity,  young  Bentley  ran  away  from  home,  and  was  absent 
mmienX  years.  How  he  was  employed  during  that  period  we  are  unable  to 
Mate,  bui  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  contracted  that  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
irhich  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  such  an  eccentric  manner. 

His  frugality  seems  to  hare  been  an  hereditary  endowment.  The  elder 
Bentley,  though  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  bouses  at  Islington, 
muTied  a  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  which  enabled  biro  to  save 
his  own  i  and  he  laid  down  his  own  coach,  that  he  might  make  use 
oi  her's. 

Mr.  Bentley  died  about  tbe  year  1760,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his 
am.  At  that  time  the  premises  formed  two  distinct  shops  j  these  the  young 
tma  now  threw  into  one,  and  in  1704  set  out  for  Paris,  During  his  ab- 
■aace,  he  left  a  pecson  to  attend  to  his  business,  who  being  a  cleanly  and 
I  man,  placed  every  article  in  proper  order,  little  thinking  it 
1  be  the  last  lime  that  some  of  them  wonU  ever  be  cleaned  and 
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Preyious  to  the  death  of  his  father,  and  for  some  years  after  that  eFent« 
Mr.  Bentley  was  called  the  beau  of  Leadenhall  street,  and  was  seen  at  al! 
public  places,  dressed  as  a  man  of  fashion.  At  this  period  his  favoarite 
suit  was  blue  and  silver,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
fashionable  extravagance.  He  paid  several  visits  to  jParis,  and  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  whom  he  was  personally  introduced* 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  dressed  English  gentle- 
men then  at  the  French  court.  He  spoke  several  foreign  languages  fluently, 
particularly  French,  Italian,  and  German.  At  this  period,  he  attended 
masquerades  and  assemblies,  and  always  appeared  in  the  most  fashionablf 
attire. 

The  last  time  he  visited  Paris,  he  was  absent  about  three  weeks.  On 
this  occasion,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  shop  to  two  people,  who  traua* 
acted  the  business  as  usual,  but  whom  he  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  returned, 
requiring  no  account,  and  merely  remarking  that  none  was  necessary,  as 
they  could  make  any  statement  they  pleased.  Now  began  his  career  of 
dirt  and  penury.  Henceforward,  nothing  was  ever  permitted  to  be  cleaned 
or  dusted  in  his  shop.  He  himself  generally  attended  in  it  without  a  coat, 
and  the  dirtiness  of  his  attire  and  his  skin  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
goods  in  his  windows  for  sale.  Out  of  business,  he  wore  a  fustian  dress 
and  cocked  hat;  and  on  gay  occasions,  a  suit  of  old-fashioned  blue.  He 
frequently  powdered  his  hair  in  the  midst  of  all  his  dirt,  before  a  front  win- 
dow, which  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  multitude. 

In  his  living  it  is  reported  that  he  never  exceeded  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
for  he  observed,  that  if  he  had  followed  the  examples  of  many  other  peo- 
ple, or  even  his  owS^  former  custom  of  living,  he  should  inevitably  have 
involved  himself  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  or  have  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  prison.  When  told  that  other  people  could  not  live  as  he 
did,  he  would  reply,  "Every  one  can  that  pleases,**  insisting  that  it  was 
no  hardship  to  him,  though  in  his  early  days,  he  had  seven  dishes  on  his 
table  at  a  time  and  three  servants  to  attend  him. 

Mr.  Bentley*s  house,  which  was  of  a  large  size,  had  originally  a  front 
of  white  plaster,  which  time  had  converted  into  a  dingy  black.  Its  outside 
perfectly  corresponded  with  the  interior,  and  both  with  the  figure  of  its 
extraordinary  inhabitant.  The  windows  were  literally  as  black  and  covered 
as  thickly  with  dirt  and  smoke  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  which  has  noC 
been  swept  for  many  years.  Of  the  windows,  scarcely  a  pane  was  left 
whole,  to  remedy  which  several  of  the  window  shutters  long  remained  un- 
opened; and  the  other  vacancies  were  repaired  with  japanned  waiters  and 
tea-trays,  which  Mr.  Bentley  always  took  good  care  to  chain  to  the  window 
frames.  Though  this  method  of  proceeding  may  appe&r  to  have  proceeded 
from  parsimony,  yet  notoriety  rather  than  avarice  seiemed  to  be  his  ruling 
principle.     By  the  adoption  of  this  dirty  system,  he. found,  by  experience. 
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that  he  excited  much  curiosity  and  attracted  considerable  notice.  He  has 
been  heard  himself  to  relate  that  a  lady  came  purposely  from  Yorkshire  to 
■ee  him,  as  the  most  remarkable  character  she  had  ever  heard  of,  and  it  is 
certain  that  other  ladies  have  been  equally  curious.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
has  been  related,  that  the  neighbours,  especially  those  on  (he  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  frequently  ofiered  to  defray  the  expense  of  painting  and  re- 
pairing the  front  of  the  house,  but  this  Mr.  Bentley  as  constantly  refused, 
alleging  that  his  shop  was  so  well  known  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Dirty  Warehouse  of  Leaden  hall  street,  that  to 
alter  its  appearance  would  ruin  his  trade  with  the  Levant  and  other  foreign 
parts. 

The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  place,  and  its  no  less  extraordinarv 
t,  is  described  with  much  spirit  in  the  following  lines  :— 

Who  but  has  seen  (if  he  can  see  at  all) 

'Twixt  Algate's  well-known  pump  and  Leadenhall, 

A  curious  hardware  shop,  in  general  full 

Ot  wares  from  Birmingham  and  Pontipool  7 

Begrim'd  with  dirt,  behold  its  ample  front, 

With  thirty  years*  collected  filth  upon*t; 

See  festoonM  cobwebs  pendant  o'er  the  door, 

While  boxes,  bales,  and  trunks,  are  strew'd  aroand  tha  floor. 

Behold  how  whistling  winds  and  driving  rain. 

Gain  free  admission  at  each  broken  pane. 

Save  where  the  dingy  tenant  keeps  them  out 

With  urn  or  tray,  knife-case,  or  dirty  clout ! 

Here  snuffers,  waiters,  patent  screws  for  cork**; 

There  castors,  card-racks,  cheese-trays,  kniv      and  forks ! 

Here  empty  cases  piled  in  heaps  on  high ; 

There  packthread,  papers,  rope,  in  wild  disorder  lie. 

Oh  I  say,  thou  enemy  to  soap  and  towels ! 
Hast  no  compassion  lurking  in  thy  bowels  ? 
Think  what  the  neighbours  stiffer  by  thy  whim, 
Of  keeping  self  and  house  in  such  a  trim ! 
The  officers  of  health  should  view  the  scene, 
And  put  thy  shop  and  thee  in  quarantine. 
Consider  thou,  in  summer's  ardent  heat, 
When  various  means  are  tried  to  cool  the  streot, 
What  must  each  decent  neighbour  suflfer  then 
From  noxious  vapours  issuing  from  thy  den. 

Say.  if  within  the  street  where  thou  dost  dwell. 
Each  house  were  kept  exactly  like  thy  cell ; 
O  say,  thou  enemy  to  brooms  and  mops  ! 
How  long  thy  neighbours  could  keep  open  shops. 
If  following  thee  in  taste,  each  wretched  elf, 
(Jnshaved,  unwasti'd.  and  squalid  like  thyself^ 
Resolved  to  live  ? — The  answer'svery  plain, 
One  year  would  be  the  utmost  uf  their  reign: 
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Victims  to  filth,  each  vot'ry  soon  would  fall, 
And  one  grand  jail-distemper  kill  them  all. 

PerB<ms  there  are,  who  say  thou  hast  been  seen 

Some  years  ago,  with  hands  and  &ce  wash'd  clam ; 

And  wouldst  thou  quit  this  most  unseemly  plan, 

Thou  art,  'tis  said,  a  very  comely  man: 

Of  polish'd  language,  partial  to  the  &ir. 

Then  why  not  wash  thy  face,  and  comb  thy  hair; 

Clear  from  thy  house  accumulated  dirt, 

New  paint  the  front,  and  wear  a  cleaner  shirt  f 

The  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  this  place  was  not  I 
remarkable  than  its  ruinous  appearance  without.  Qold  ear-rings,  trinkets 
and  other  valuable  articles  lay  buried  among  his  goods  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
house.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  disorder  of  Mr. 
Bentley*s  shop  and  business  than  the  following  anecdote : — The  traveller  of 
a  mercantile  house  at  Birmingham  called  upon  him  and  obtained  an  order 
to  a  considerable  amount,  which  was  duly  executed.  About  two  years  after- 
wards he  waited  upon  him  for  payment  for  the  goods.  Mr.  Bentley  not 
recoiiecting  his  person,  was  astonished  at  the  demand,  and  declared  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  transaction.  The  traveller,  after  repeated  applica- 
tions, attributing  the  cause  to  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  place,  requested 
permission  to  search  for  the  goods,  which  he  thought  he  should  know. 
After  spending  much  time  and  trouble,  he  at  length  discovered  the  bale  of 
goods,  unpacked,  exactly  as  it  was  sent  from  Birmingham.  The  traveller 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  and  Mr.  Bentley  being  con* 
vinced,  honourably  settled  the  account. 

The  ignorant  circulated  a  report  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  in  his  house  a 
blue  room,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  mentioned  in  the  popular  story  of 
Blue-beard ;  but  this  is  thought  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is,  however,  asserted  as  a 
fact,  that  he  had  a  room  which  had  remained  locked  up  without  being 
ever  opened  for  a  great  number  of  yeara.  Of  this  singular  fancy  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause.  Mr.  Bentley  was 
engaged 'to  be  married  to  a  young  lady,  and  previous  to  the  perfonnance 
uf  the  ceremony,  he  invited  her  and  several  of  her  relatives  to  partake  of 
u  sumptuous  entertainment.  Having  prepared  every  thing  for  their 
reception,  he  anxiously  awaited  in  this  apartment  the  arrival  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  when  a  messenger  entered,  bringing  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  her  sudden  death.  This  unexpected  event  had  such  an  eAct 
upon  him,  that  he  closed  up  the  room  with  the  resolution  that  it  thoald 
never  again  be  opened. 

In  this  capacious  habitation,  Mr.  Bentley  lived  alone,  without  serranl  or 
domestic  of  any  kind.  For  more  than  twenty  yeara  before  he  quitted 
business,  he  had  not  kept  a  servant  of  either  sex,  and  if  asked  the 
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he  would  reply  that  he  was  once  robbed  by  a  servant,  and  was*  therefore, 
determined  never  to  keep  one  again.  Some  person  who  inquired  whether 
he  kept  a  dog  or  cat  to  destroy  any  vermin  he  might  have  in  the  house, 
he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "No,  sir,  they  only  make  more  dirt  and  spoil 
more  goods  than  their  services  are  worth.  And  as  to  rats  and  mice,** 
added  he,  "how  can  they  live  in  my  house  when  I  take  care  to  leave  them 
nothing  to  eat  ?** 

Though  Mr.  Bentley  kept  no  servant  in  his  bouse,  he  employed  a  poor 
man,  by  the  hour,  to  watch  his  door,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  imperti 
oent  people,  carry  out  his  goods  occasionally,  buy  provisions,  and  hand 
the  shutters,  which  he  himself  put  up  and  took  down  every  night  and 
morning.  This  man  had  directions,  when  Bentley  was  above,  shaving  or 
otherwise  employed,  to  call  him  on  the  entrance  of  any  customer,  when 
he  would  come  down,  just  as  he  was,  half  shaved,  or,  perhaps,  half  naked. 
Notwithstanding  his  oddities,  he  was  remarkably  polite  to  his  customers* 
and  the  ladies,  in  particular,  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  elegance  of 
iui  manners. 

Amid  the  mass  of  filth,  which  a  long  series  of  years  had  accumulated 
in  his  habitation,  Mr.  Bentley  led  the  kind  of  life  we  have  already  de- 
•cribed  till  his  lease  of  the  premises  expired,  and  in  February,  1804,  he 
quitted  them  with  great  reluctance,  being  under  articles  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  Ckwling,  to  relinquish  business  in  his  favour.  For  thirty  years,  he 
had  invariably  refused  admittance  to  every  one,  the  ground  landlord  not 
excepted,  declaring  that  he  would  not  sufifer  a  saint  from  heaven  to  go  over 
his  house.  His  lease  terminated  at  Christmas,  1802,  and  during  the  next 
year  Mr.  Bentley  was  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Gosling,  and  to  him  also  he  denied 
access  till  he  could  no  longer  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Gosling,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  premises,  indulged  the  curi- 
ous with  a  view  of  the  apartments.  This  permission  attracted  great  num- 
bers of  visitors,  by  one  of  whom  the  following  description  of  the  interior 
of  this  extraordinary  mansion  is  given : — 

"The  first  objects  that  attracted  attention  were  the  ponderous  folding* 
doors  of  the  shop,  and  the  rusty  bolts,  bars,  and  chains  for  securing  them. 
The  ceiling  in  the  hail  exhibited  traces  of  former  elegance,  and  the  stair- 
case displayed  much  workmanship.  On  the  first  flight  of  stairs  hung  the 
remains  of  a  long-extinguished  lamp.  The  first  room  on  the  first  floor 
had  been  a  kitchen,  where  there  was  seen  a  jack,  spit,  &e.,  the  rusty  con- 
dition of  which  demonstrated  that  it  had  not  moved  for  many  years. 
It  had  long  been  deprived  of  its  chain,  with  which  Bentley  secured  the 
tea-trays  placed  against  the  broken  panes  of  his  shop  windows.  Here 
also  was  a  clock,  which  was  once  handsome,  and,  no  doubt,  regulated  the 
movements  of  his  father's  family,  but  now  so  disguised  with  dirt,  as  to  be 
much  better  calculated  to  inform  the  spectator  how  many  years*  filth  it 
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had  accumulated,  than  to  point  out  the  fleeting  hours  and  minutes.  The 
kitchen  range,  once  equally  good  and  useful,  had  only  been  used  to 
support  a  frying-pan  without  a  handle,  curiously  mended  with  pe^,  in 
which  Bentley  used  to  bum  a  mixture  of  small-coal  and  charcoal  for  cook- 
ing his  provisions.  The  furniture  of  this  place  consisted  of  a  dirty  round 
table  and  a  bottomless  chair,  made  useful  by  the  cover  of  a  packing  box. 
Except  a  few  articles  of  broken  earthenware,  the  shelves  and  dressers 
exhibited  nothing  but  old  shoes,  a  masquerade  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  sword. 
Beside  the  tin  flour  vessel,  the  cleanest  article  in  the  house,  stood  a  che- 
mist's pipkin,  supplied  with  soap  for  shaving,  a  brush  of  his  own  mana- 
facture,  and  a  piece  of  broken  looking-glass,  curiously  inlaid  in  wood. 
This  was  evidently  the  only  dressing  and  sitting-room,  and  here  also  its 
extraordinary  inhabitant  reposed,  wrapping  himself  up  in  an  old  coat,  and 
lying  upon  the  flo9r,  which,  from  the  accumulated  dirt  and  rubbish,  must 
have  been  softer  than  the  bare  boards. 

"Next  to  the  kitchen  was  a  small  study,  apparently  long  inhabited  by 
spiders.  The  closet  was  full  of  dirty  bottles,  from  which  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  Mr.  Bentley  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  had  been  elegant,  and  the  ground  being  blue,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  blue  room.  The  secretaire  and  bookcase  contained 
some  valuable  works ;  the  counter-part  was  his  jewelry  casket,  from  which 
he  used  to  indulge  his  female  customers  with  little  ornaments  as  presents, 
which  never  failed  to  be  very  productive  in  his  way  of  business. 

"The  dining-room  contained  a  large  round  mahogany  table,  at  which,  as 
Bentley  related,  the  company  were  entertained  at  his  christening.  Here 
the  looking-glasses  and  pictures  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  sable 
walls.  The  antiquated  grate,  once  of  highly  polished  steel,  but  for  many 
years  a  prey  to  consuming  rust,  contained  nothing  combustible,  but  seemed 
to  groan  under  an  immense  burden  of  mortar  and  rubbish  Uown  down  the 
chimney.  The  marble  sideboard,  relics  of  chairs,  the  chimney-piece  ele- 
gantly carved,  and  the  shades  of  lustres  hung  round  the  ceiling,  indicated 
the  former  respectability  of  the  place.  The  carpet  in  this  room  was  a 
curiosity,  for  unless  the  corner  was  turned  up,  the  visitor  imagined  that  he 
was  treading  on  dirty  boards.  One  of  the  closets  was  full  of  pipkins  and 
phials,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  charged  his  successor  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful, as  they  contained  poison  enough  to  destroy  one  half  of  London.'* 

In  February,  1804,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Bentley  finally 
quitted  that  business  which  for  forty  years  he  had  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  truly  extraordinary.  It  may  be  supposed  that  his  time  would  now  hang 
heavy  upon  his  -hands,  afler  being  for  so  long  a  period  accustomed  to  the 
active  pursuits  of  trade.  But  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Bentley,  notwithstanding 
his  singular  habits  and  eccentricities,  possessed  an  enlightened  and  wdl* 
mformed  mind,  and  suflicient  resources  within  himself  to  pass  his  time 
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agreeably,  either  amid  the  bustle  of  business  or  the  calmer  hoara  of  retim- 
ment. 

Hr.  Bentley  bad  a  sister,  a  very  accbmplisbed  lady,  who,  for  elegance  and 
neatness,  was  quite  a  contrast  to  biraself.  Her  husband  was  Mr.  Linde- 
green,  a  considerable  merchant  of  Mincing-lane,  after  whose  decease  she 
look  up  her  residence  at  Durham  Place,  Chebea.  From  this  lady  some  of 
the  particulars  above  narrated  were  obtained.  Bhe  ofien  visited  her  brother 
in  her  chariot,  but  seldom  alighted,  being  as  much  an  enemy  to  dirt  as  he 
was  to  cleanliness.  On  one  occasion,  "while  paying  him  a  visit,  she  bespoke 
some  articles,  which  she  desired  bim  to  send  to  her  residence.  Mr.  Bentley 
accordingly  hired  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  to  lake  them  home,  ob- 
•erving,  that  if  he  went  himself  he  would  not  perhaps  get  payment  oa 
delivery.  The  messenger  was  surprised  at  the  splendid  appAarance  of  the 
sister's  establishment,  who  poUteiy  desired  bim  to  give  her  love  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  bim  that  she  would  soon  call  to  see  him,  and  then  settle 
with  himself.  "Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Bentley,  when  this  answer  was  com- 
monicsled  to  him,  **  I  was  afraid  how  it  would  be,  but  it's  of  no  use  to 
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■0  place  can  afford  a  birer  field  for  the  exertioni  of  talenta 
I  or  honeat  industry,  than  the  capital  of  the  British  empire. 
How  many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  persona  there 
vising  themselves  by  those  recommendations  from  the 
moat  abject  indigence  to  prosperity  and  wealth  1  Of 
li  persons,  howerer,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known. 
would  be  amusing,"  says  the  Rer.Hr.  Oraoger,  "to trace  the 
progress  of  a  Lord  Mayor  from  the  loom  or  the  fishmonger's  stall 
to  the  cbair  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  to  be  informed  with  what  dif 
ficulty  he  got  the  first  hundred  pounds,  with  how  much  leas  he 
made  it  a  thousand,  and  with  what  care  he  rounded  his  plum."  Although 
Ur.  Cappur  did  not  attain  to  such  honours  or  such  opulence,  yet  heaffbrdi 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  these  observations.  He  waa  born  in  Cheshire 
of  humble  parents ;  the  family  being  numerous,  he  came  to  London  at  u 
early  age,  to  shifl  for  himself,  as  he  used  to  say,  and  waa  bound  apprentice 
to  a  grocer.  Mr  Cappar  soon  manifested  great  quickneas  and  induattyj 
and  proved  a  most  valuable  servant  to  his  master.  It  was  one  of  hia  chief 
boasts,  that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  never  b^ 
trayed  it.  Being  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  commenced  business  as  aoov 
as  he  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boaemaiy 
hne.  His  old  master  was  his  only  friend,  and  recommended  him  to  strongly 
to  the  deidera  in  his  line,  that  credit  to  a  very  large  smoiut  was  given  bsiL 
In  proportion  as  he  brcamc  succcssfiil.  he  embarked  in  various  specuktioos. 
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but  in  none  was  so  fortunate  as  in  the  funds.     He  at  length  amassed  a  sum 
sufficient  to  decline  all  business  whatever. 

Mr.  Cappur  therefore  resolved  to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  life.  This  best 
suited  his  disposition ;  for  although  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities, 
yet  he  was  the  most  overbearing  man  living,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  a  churlish  companion.  For  several  days  he 
walked  about  the  vicinity  of  London,  searching  for  lodgings,  without  being 
able  to  please  himself.  Being  one  day  much  fatigued,  he  called  at  the 
Horns,  at  Kennington,  took  a  chop  and  spent  the  day,  and  asked  for  a 
bed,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner,  when  he  was  answered  in  the  same 
churlish  style  by  the  landlord,  that  he  could  not  have  one.  Mr.  Cap- 
pur was  resolved  to  stop,  if  he  could,  all  his  life,  to  plague  the  growl' 
mg  fellow,  and  refused  to  retire.  After  some  altercation,  however,  he 
was  accommodated  with  a  bed,  and  never  slept  out  of  it  for  twenty-five 
years.  During  that  tune  he  made  no  agreement  for  lodging  or  eating, 
but  wished  to  be  considered  a  customer  only  for  the  day.  During  many 
years  he  talked  about  quitting  this  residence  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

His  manner  of  living  was  so  methodical,  that  he  would  not  drink  his  tea 
out  of  any  other  than  a  favourite  cup.  He  was  equally  particular  with 
respect  to  his  knives  and  fSrks,  plates,  dbc.  In  winter  and  summer  he 
rose  at  the  same  hour,  and  when  the  mornings  were  dark/  he  was  so 
Accustomed  to  the  house,  that  he  walked  about  the  apartments  without  the 
assistance  of  any  light.  At  breakfast  he  arranged,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  tea-table,  but  first  of  all  ht  would  read  the  newspapers. 
At  dinner  he  also  observed  a  general  rule,  and  invariably  drank  his  pint  of 
wine.  His  supper  was  uniformly  a  gill  of  rum,  with  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and 
porter,  mixed  together  ;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  pint  he  had  at  dinner 
From  this  economical  plan  he  never  deviated. 

He  called  himself  the  champion  of  government,  and  his  greatest  glory 
was  certainly  his  country  and  king.  He  joined  in  all  subscriptions  which 
tended  to  the  aid  of  government.  He  was  exceedingly  choleric,  and  nothing 
raised  his  anger  so  soon  as  declaiming  against  the  British  constitution.  In 
the  parlour  he  kept  his  favourite  chair,  and  there  he  would  often  amuse 
himself  with  satmzing  the  customers,  or  the  landlord,  if  he  could  make  his 
jokes  tell  better.  It  was  his  maxim  never  to  join  in  general  conversation, 
but  to  interrupt  it  whenever  he  could  say  any  thing  ill-natured.  Mr. 
Cappnr's  conduct  to  his  relations  was  exceedingly  capricious  ;  he  never 
would  see  any  of  them.  As  they  were  chiefly  in  indigent  circumstances, 
he  had  frequent  applications  from  them  to  borrow  money.  *'Are  they 
mdostrious?"  he  would  inquire  :  when  being  answered  in  the  affirmativo, 
he  would  add,  **  TeH  them  I  have  been  deceived  already,  and  never  will 
advance  a  sixpence  by  way  of  loan,  but  I  will  give  them  the  sum  they 
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want ,  and  if  ever  I  hear  they  make  known  the  circumstaDce.  I  will  cul 
them  off  with  a  shilling." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Townsend  became  landlord  of  the  Horns,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  few  good  ready-money  purchases,  and  applied  to  the 
old  man  for  a  temporary  loan : — "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "to  serve  you, Town- 
send  ;  you  seem  an  industrious  fellow  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  T  I  have 
sworn  never  to  lend,  I  must  therefore  give  it  thee  ;"  which  he  accordingij 
did  the  following  day.  Mr.  Townsend  proved  grateful  for  this  mark  of 
liberality,  and  never  ceased  to  administer  to  him  every  comfort  the  house 
would  afibrd  ;  and  what  was,  perhaps,  more  gratifying  to  the  old  man,  he 
indulged  him  in  his  eccentricities. 

Mr.  Cap  pur  was  elected  steward  of  the  parlour  fire,  and  if  any  persons 
were  daring  enough  fo  put  a  poker  in  it  without  his  permission,  they  stood 
a  fair  chance  of  feeling  the  weight  of  his  cane.  In  summer  time,  a  favour- 
ite diversion  of  his  was  killing  files  in  the  parlour  with  his  cane :  but  as 
he  was  sensible  of  the  ill  opinion  this  would  produce  among  the  company 
present,  he  would  with  great  ingenuity  introduce  a  story  about  the  rascality 
of  all  Frenchmen,  "whom,"  says  he,  "I  hate  and  detest,  and  would 
knock  down  just  the  same  as  these  flies."  This  was  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  presently  the  killed  and  wounded  were  scattered  about  in  all  quarters 
of  the  room.  From  this  fiy-killing  propensity  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Domitian,  among  the  customers  who  frequented  the  house. 

This  truly  eccentric  character  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-aeyen,  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tuesday  morning  before  his  decease 
that  a  visible  alteration  was  perceived  in  him.  Having  risen  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual,  he  was  observed  to  walk  about  the  house,  exceedingly 
agitated  and 'Convulsed.  Mr.  Townsend  pressed  him 'to  sufi%r  medical 
assistance  to  be  sent  for,  to  which  Mr.  Cappur  then,  and  at  all  times,  had 
a  great  aversion.  He  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  evinced  great  anxiety  to 
write,  but  could  not.  Mr.  Townsend,  apprehending  his  dissolution  was 
nigh,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  get  permission  to  send  for  Mr.Cappur's 
relations,  and  tried  to  obtain  their  address  for  that  purpose.  He  refused, 
saying  that  he  should  be  better.  On  the  second  day,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
recovery,  Mr.  Townsend  called  in  four  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  seals  put  upon  all  his  property.  One  of  the  four  gen 
tlemen  having  recollected  the  address  of  Mr.  Cappur's  two  nephews,  ol 
the  name  of  Dutton,  they  were  immediately  sent  for.  They  resided  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rosemary-lane.  As  soon  as  the  old  gentlemau*! 
dissolution  had  taken  pkce,  his  desks,  trunks  and  boxes,  were  opened  by 
the  Messrs.  Dutton  and  their  lawyer ;  when  they  found  iBlOO  in  bank 
notes,  a  few  guineas,  a  great  many  government  securities,  and  a  will  which 
the  parties  present  proceeded  to  read.  It  was  curiously  worded,  and  writ 
ten  on  the  back  of  a  sheet  of  bankers'  checks.     His  property,  which 
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npwBrds  of  jSSOiOOO,  he  left  equally  ftonong  his  poor  relations.  The  two 
nephews  were  aominated  his  executors,  and  were  bequeathed  between 
(hero  £S0OO  in  the  three  per  cents. 

Froni  Mr.  Cappur's  declarations  in  his  lifetime,  there  wai  resfoa  to 
suppose  (hat  he  had  made  another  will,  as  the  od«  found  was  not  witnessed. 
No  otber  was  ever  found,  however ;  and  nothing  further  appeared  that  m 
any  way  marked  the  eccentricity  of  his  character.  His  remains  wer* 
ibtoiTed  in  a  rault  in  Aldgate  church. 
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DWABD    WORTLEY   HONTAODE,  toa  ul 

Lad]r  Maiy  Wortley  Montague,*  passed  thiDOgh 
sucli  variegated  BCcnes,  that  a  bore  recitttl  of 
them  would  savour  of  the  msrveUous.  From 
Westminster  school,  where  he  ww  placed  for 
education,  he  ran  away  thrice.  He  exchanged 
clothes  with  a  chimney-sweeper,  end  followed  for 
some  time  that  sooty  occupation.  He  next  joined 
a  fishemiaD,  and  cried  floandere  in  Botherhithe. 
He  then  sailed  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain  ;  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived) 
than  he  ran  away  from  the  vessel,  and  hired  himself  to  m.  driver  of  mules. 

*  Lady  Mary  Wonley  Haniigae  wu  eldut  daughiar  of  EtsIjh,  Daks  at  EinfUon, 
tnd  the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daugbtar  of  William,  Barl  of  Danhigh.    Sb*  wai  botn  at 
Thoreaby,  in  Noitingbamabire,  about  1690.    Under  Biahop  " 
•bl«  knowledga  of  tbe  Greek,  Latin,  uid  French  language*.    In  171S,  she 
ward  Wonley  Montague,  who  waa  lent  antbaaaador  to  tba  Ports,  In  1716, 
accompanied  him.    Here  we  find  from  her  corraapondence,  that  she  had  addsd 
■nee  with  the  German,  Italian,  and  Turliiah  Ianguag;ea  to  her  other 
her  return,  ehe  introduced  inoculmion  fdr  the  small-poi  into  this  conulry, 
it  practised  wilh  suecesa  in  the  Eaiil.    Her  wit  and  literature  led  her  to 
with  all  the  eminent  poeia  and  acholan  of  her  brilEiani  era.     Her  health 
alio  went  to  lialy,  where  ahe  remained  (ill  1761,  when  her  huaband  diad.    81 
tamed  to  England,  but  she  survived  him  only  till  the  21st  of  Angnat,  1762. 
eoUeclion  of  her  lelters  were  published,  which  had  been  suneptiljousl] 
graitdsoii.  Iho  Marquis  of  Bale,  afterwards  gave  her  entire  works  to  Ih 
I2mii,  comaining  har  Life.  Lellera,  traneiatLon  of  the  Enchiridion  of 
and  Eaenya. 
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Aher  thus  Tagaboodizing  it  for  Bome  time,  be  waa  diacovered  by  ths 
coosul,  who  returned  him  to  his  friends  in  England.  They  received  bim 
with  joy.  and  a  private  tutor  wai  employed  to  recover  those  rudiments  of 
learning  which  a  life  of  dissipation,  blackguardism,  and  vulgarity,  might 
have  obliterated.  Wortley  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
for  Bome  time ;  then  returned  to  England,  acted  according  to  the  dignity 
of  liis  birth,  was  chosen  a  member,  and  served  in  two  anccessive  parlia- 
ments. His  expenses  exceeding  his  income,  he  became  iavolved  in  debt, 
quitted  his  native  country,  and  commenced  that  wandering  traveller  he 
eootinued  till  the  time  of  bis  death.  Having  visited  most  of  the  eastern 
countries,  he  contracted  a  partiality  for  their  manners.  He  drank  little 
wine ;  a  great  deal  of  coSee ;  wore  a  long  beard ;  smoked  much ;  and, 
•veD  whilst  at  Venice,  he  was  habited  in  the  eastern  style.  He  sat  cross- 
legged  in  the  Turkish  fashion  from  choice.  With  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,*  ** 
the  Chaldaic,  and  the  Persian  languages,  be  was  as  well  acquainted  as 
with  bis  native  tongue.  He  published  several  pieces  ;  one  en  the  "  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;"  another  on  "  The  Causes  of  Earth- 
qnakes."  He  had  seraglios  of  wives,  but  the  lady  whom  he  married  in 
England  was  a  waaherwomaQ,  with  whom  he  did  not  cohabit.  When 
•be  died  without  leaving  issue  to  him,  being  unwilling  that  his  estate 
■bonld  go  to  the  Bute  family,  he  set  out  for  England  to  marry  a  young 
woman  already  pregnant,  whom  a  friend  bad  provided  for  him,  but  he  died 
OD  his  jonmey. 


JOHN    GUTENBERG, 


■riTH   SDME   NOTICES   OF  JOHN   FUST,    HIS   FABTHBB. 


:.  HE  year  1453  is  a  iDcmorable  epoch  in  history.  The  mid- 
i  die  of  the  century  that  niincssed  the  leviTal  of  knowledge 
I  and  the  triumph  of  classical  learning  in  the  aouth  of  Europe, 
s  marked  also  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  tlie  eeiablishiiicnt  of  iho  followen  of  Mnhotjet, 
I  with  a  firm  footing  on  ttie  ijoil  from  whence  the  eosleni 
iulers  of  ibe  dismembered  Roman  empire  were  driven.  This  important 
event  had  long  been  foreshadowed  by  the  luxury  and  decaying  vigour  of 
■he  eastern  empire.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1463,  accomplished  its 
destiny,  and  the  highways  were  forthwith  crowded  with  fiigitires  aeekiog 
safety  in  the  unconquered  kingdoms  of  Chrialendom.  On  the  Mcluag  of 
Consianiinople,  the  learned  men  of  Greece  were  scattered  through  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  bearing  with  thetn  invatnable  ticaaures  in  the  intriifBl 
Greek  manuscripts  they  had  rescued  from  the  spoiler.  The  greu«r  num- 
ber of  these  were  conveyed  to  Italy,  where  a  general  eicitoninit  pnvailad 
on  behalf  of  ctassical  learning,  so  that  numerous  scholars  wen  tmif  to 
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welcome  the  fagitives,  and  bail  the  literary  treasures  they  brought  with 
them,  as  the  most  valuable  gifts  that  the  western  could  deriye  from  the 
eastern  empire. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,'  the  celebrated  Florentine,  was  specially  active  at  this 
period,  both  in  welcoming  the  learned  strangers,  and  in  acquiring,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  literary  treasures  which  the  inroads  of  barbarism 
had  scattered,  and  threatened  to  destroy.  Thousands  of  manuscripts  weie 
brought  home  by  the  agents  of  this  indefatigable  collector,  many  of  them 
unknown  before;  and  numerous  transcribers  were  employed  in  slowly 
multiplying  copies  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  more  recent  works  of  the  Greek  fathers ;  so  that  we  in 
all  probability  owe  to  the  princely  merchant  of  Florence  the  preservation 
of  many  of  these  invaluable  treasures  of  antiquity. 

While,  however,  the  south  of  Europe  was  thus  diligently  engaged  in 
preserving  and  multiplying,  by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  the  copiers, 
the  treasures  of  ancient  literature,  a  process  was  silendy  evolving  in  the 
north,  destined  to  effect  a  mighty  revolution  on  the  church,  and  on  the 
world.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Moslem  troops  were  mustering  on  the  ' 
European  shores,  and  the  walls  of  Constantinople  were  falling  before  these 
fanatical  besiegera,  an  unnoticed  and  obscure  German  mechanic  was  ma- 
turing an  art  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  most  important  discovery  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  build  up  new  empires  on  a  more  stable 
basis  than  had  been  dreamt  of  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  or  the  despotic 
trriipires  of  the  Romans  and  Groths. 

At  the  village  of  Sulgeloch,  near  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Jcfan  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  bom,  in  the  year  1397.  Of 
his  childhood  and  youth  scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  for  he  closed  his  life 
in  poverty,  and  died  while  others  were  reaping  the  profits  of  his  great 
invention.  He  appears,  from  such  glimpses  as  we  obtain  of  his  early  years, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy ;  and  of  that  natural  vehemence,  and 
animal  life,  which  only  requires  a  sound  bias,  and  the  selection  of  some 
sufficient  object  of  pursuit,  to  lead  to  high  and  valuable  attainments.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  pursuing  some  mechanical  occupa- 
tion, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known  ;  but  there  can  be  litde  doubt, 
fvui  the  success  of  his  labours  at  a  later  date,  that  his  early  employment 
«as  such  as  prepared  him  for  his  great  work. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  young  apprentice  of  Mayence  found  other 
matters  to  keep  his  hands  in  employment,  and  to  satisfy  his  restless  and 
still  unsatisfied  energies.  The  period  when  he  left  his  quiet  native  village 
cf  Sulgeloch,  to  seek  for  such  education  for  head  and  hand  as  the  neigh- 
bouring Rhenish  capital  could  afford  him,  was  during  the  early  years  of 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  an  era  of  great  and  universal  activity.  The  burghera 
ol  the  free  cities  were  rising  into  importance ;  the  old  feudal  bondage  that 
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had  so  long  formed  the  sole  tie  between  the  nobles  and  the  rural  popnlatioDt 
was  rapidly  becoming  modified,  or  altogether  displaced  by  the  freer  notions 
that  had  sprung  up  among  the  wealthy  trading  burghers  of  the  large  towna 
Such  a  change  was  watched,  as  might  be  expected,  with  peculiar  jealonij 
by  those  whose  interests  were  thereby  involved.  The  citizen  waa  no  lest 
anxious  to  guard  his  newly  established  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  older  privileged  classes,  than  were  the  nobles  to  check  every  interfe* 
rence  with  their  time-hallowed  superiority  and  lordships.  Numerous  con- 
tests, often  of  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  nature,  resulted  from  the  clashing  of 
these  rival  interests ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  glimpses  which  we  obtain  of 
young  Gutenberg,  is  as  an  active  partizan  in  these  party  feuds. 

Fortune  at  no  time  rewarded  very  liberally  the  exertions  of  poor  Outen- 
berg ;  it  has  been  reserved  indeed  for  posterity  to  yield  to  him  the  tardy 
acknowledgment  due  to  his  genius  and  indomitable  perseverance,  wellnigh 
four  centuries  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  unhonoured  and  long-forgotten 
grave.  Fortune  seems  to  have  been  as  little  inclined  to  reward  his  early 
political  struggles  as  the  more  noble  and  invaluable  life-labours  on  which 
he  was  soon  after  to  enter.  '*  During  his  residence  in  Mentz,"  says  one  of 
bis  biographers,  "he  became  implicated  in  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  nobility,  and  was  compelled  to  fiy  to  Strasbourg  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  his  victorious  adversaries."  No  more  minute  account  has 
been  preserved  of  this  civic  contest,  which  probably  differed  little  from 
similar  disturbances  that  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that  period  in  most 
of  the  capitals  and  large  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  and  excited  appa- 
rently as  little  notice  then,  as  an  ordinary  street  riot  would  now  lead  to. 
There  is  something,  however,  that  cannot  but  strike  the  thoughtful  reader, 
as  very  characteristic  of  the  future  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  this 
early  and  passing  glimpse  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  life*  Nobles 
and  kings  were  yet  to  learn  the  power  of  that  mighty  engine  that  was  to 
form  the  great  life-work  of  Gutenberg ;  pontifib  were  to  tremble  before  its 
indomitable  assaults ;  and  slavery,  feudalism,  and  unjust  dass-priTileges  of 
every  kind,  were  to  fall  before  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  printing- 
press.  We  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  characteristic— we  would  even  say, 
it  was  typical,  of  the  future  inventor  of  printing,  that  his  first  appearance 
should  have  been  as  an  abettor  of  the  popular  cause,  in  opposition  to  the 
despotic  power  of  the  nobles. 

The  old  town  of  Mentz,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  RheinhesseHy  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  cities  of  Europe.  Its  first  erection  dates 
before  the  Christian  era.  More  recently  it  occupies  an  important  and  very 
interesting  position  among  the  Catholic  bishoprics  of  Christendom  ;  its  his* 
torians  tracing  back  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  chief  pastoral 
office  there,  to  Crescens,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  suflbred  martyr 
dom  there  in  the  year  108.  It  is  still  a  strange,  old-fiEMhioned,  and  iIregala^ 
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Mlt  town,  sloping  downwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  Utile  below  the 
junction  of  the  Maine  with  that  majestic  riyer.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
gloomy ;  abounding  with  the  picturesque  edifices  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  that  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when  these  pent-up 
thoroughfares  formed  the  narrow  arena  for  civil  broils ;  and  the  hardy 
German  apprentice,  John  Gutenberg,  with  others  as  bold  and  reckless, 
though  now  all  forgotten,  were  leagued,  with  clubs  and  bills,  against  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  fierce  German  barons,  and  contended  every  pass 
and  alley  of  the  ancient  city  with  their  old  feudal  masters.  Gutenberg  had 
to  learn  elsewhere  those  arts  on  which  his  great  discovery  was  to  be  founded. 
He  hastily  abandoned  the  town  of  Mentz,  on  finding  that  his  zeal  in  the 
popular  cause  had  marked  him  out  as  a  special  object  of  vengeance  to  the 
ejnsperated  nobles,  and  fied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  city  of  Strasbourg. 
We  shall  now  follow  him  thither,  and  learn  what  may  still  be  gleaned  of 
his  proceedings  there,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  as  has  now  inter- 
vened between  the  great  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  which  its  mighty  powers  are  being  for  the  first  time  fully  d»- 
Fek>ped. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg,  whither  Gutenberg  retired  from  the  fury  of  his 
adversaries  at  Mentz,  has  long  since  been  incorporated  with  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  French  crown.  Its  early  history,  however,  discloses  many  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  incidents  worthy  of  the  honour  of  that  great 
invention  which  it  has  disputed  for  centuries  with  the  city  of  Mentz,  with 
otheis  strongly  characteristic  of  the  ages  that  preceded  the  illumination  of 
the  printing-press.  It  early  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  free  city,  and  ex- 
hibited the  consequent  symptoms  of  industry  and  increasing  prosperity.  In 
the  year  1849,  a  darker  scene  marks  a  memorable  epoch  of  its  history.  It 
was  visited  by  a  fearful  mortality,  by  which  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants 
were  swept  away  ;  and  the  rest  fied  in  terror,  abandoning  a  city  that  seemed 
g;iven  up  to  the  dominion  of  swift  disease  and  death.  The  reign  of  a  bhnd 
superstition,  however,  was  no  less  powerful  and  infiuential.  The  terror- 
stricken  inhabitants  returned  to  their  city  when  the  plague  abated,  and 
fixing  on  the  persecuted  Jews  as  the  originators  of  that  deadly  pestilence, 
two  hundred  of  them  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  early  gained  a  footing  in  this  ancient 
dty  of  the  German  empire.  They  were  checked  for  a  time  by  the  £m]l|eror, 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  but  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  Protestants 
gained  such  influence,  that  they  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the 
churches.  Since  then  it  has  long  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanie 
union.  In  1681,  it  surrendered  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  already 
BMster  of  the  surrounding  country.  By  him  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
nlarged,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  with  numerous  towers  and 
hslions,  and  the  whole  defences  reconstructed  with  such  labour  and  skill 
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IS  to  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  It  was  by  theae 
means  permanently  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown, 
vnder  whoae  rule  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  more  ancient  houses  of  this  celebrated  city  are  all  constructed  in  the 
German  style,  with  lofty  and  picturesque  gables,  and  steep  sloping  roo^ 
pierced  with  successive  tiers  of  storm  windows.  But  these  are  gndoally 
disappearing  before  the  rapid  changes  of  modern  taste,  and  are  being  re- 
placed by  houses  of  a  much  plainer  and  less  attractive  style  of  conatructioo. 

Dr.  Dibdin,  who  visited  this  ancient  town  in  July,  1818,  thus  describes 
the  appearance  it  then  presented  :— 

**  The  city  of  Strasbourg  encloses  within  its  walls  a  population  of  about 
fifty  thousand.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in  former  times  its  population  was 
more  numerous.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
Ahy  aireetSv  great  and  small,  including  squares  and  alleys.  The  main 
streeta,  upon  the  whole,  are  neither  wide  nor  narrow ;  but  to  a  stranger 
Ihey  have  a  very  singular  appearance,  from  the  windows  of  almost  every 
house  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron  bars,  arranged  after  divers 
fashions.  This  gives  them  a  very  prison-like  effect,  and  is  far  from  being 
ornamental,  as  it  is  sometimes  intended  to  be.  The  glazing  of  the  windows 
is  also  frequently  very  curious.  In  general  the  panes  of  glass  are  small  and 
circular,  being  confined  in  leaden  casements.  The  number  of  houses  in 
Strasbourg  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundred.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  forty-seven  bridges  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ....  The  houses 
are  generally  lofty,  and  the  roofs  contain  two  or  three  tiers  of  open  windows, 
garret-fashioned,  which  gives  them  a  picturesque  appearance ;  but  which, 
i  learn,  were  constructed  as  granaries,  to  hold  flour  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants  when  the  city  should  sustain  a  long  and  rigorous  siege." 

Such  then  is  the  ancient  city  of  Strasbourg,  whither  the  apprentice  of 
Mayence  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  powerful  political  advenaiies. 
The  meet  we  learn  of  his  proceedings  while  there,  is,  that  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  employ  himself  in  mechanical  occupations,  in  punning  which 
he  discovered  the  great  art  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  There 
wero  in  use  at  that  period  vartous  ingenious  mechanical  arts,  extensively 
employed  chiefly  in  promoting  the  amusements  of  the  people,  and  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  as  the  most  probable  source  o^that  h^ipy 
ihought  on  which  the  ingenious  invention  was  founded. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  the  general  diflTuaion  of  litan- 
iure  among  the  people,  one  of  the  most  popular  sources  of  amusement  amoof 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community,  was  playing  carda.  Theae  woie 
no  doubt  originally  multiplied  like  the  books  of  the  same  period*  by  inga- 
oious  artists,  who  drew  them  one  by  one,  and  consequently  they  moat  have 
hcen  costly,  and  very  limited  in  their  diflusion.  This,  howevoFv  waa  oaa 
of  the  amusements  of  the  period,  which  it  was  impossible  to  confina  to  Iha 
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fmTiIeged  classes.  Nearly  all  ranks  of  sbciety  had  then  more  leisure  than 
DOW,  and  a  gradually  increasing  demand  for  sets  of  these  cards  led  to^ 
inventions,  hy  means  of  which  they  could  he  rapidly  multiplied  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  earliest  process  appeara  to  have  heen  that  still  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  stenciling,  by  means  of  which  many  of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  house-papers  for  decorating  the  walls  of  our  apartments  are  still 
produced.  This  consists  simply  of  a  stiff* card,  or  thin  sheet  of  metal,  ijrhich 
in  pierced  with  the  device  intended  to  be  represented  on  the  paper,  and 
this  being  laid  on  the  top  of  it,  it  is  rubhed  all  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
colour,  which  reaching  only  those  parts  of  the  paper  underneath,  left  ex- 
posed by  the  apertures  cut  out  in  the  plate,  thereby  forms,  by  a  mere  dash 
of  the  brush,  the  required  figure.  When  different  coloura  are  intended  to 
be  introduced,  the  pattern  of  each  colour  is  cut  on  a  separate  plate,  and 
each  being  then  smeared  over  with  its  own  colour,  the  requisite  chromatic 
pattern  is  produced. 

This  process,  however,  is  both  rude  and  unsatisfactory,  though  it  no 
doubt  sufficed  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  time ;  and  by  lessening  their 
coat,  and  greatly  increasing  their  diflusion,  no  doubt  greatly  extended  the 
taste  for  this  exciting  amusement. 

Such  was  the  high  importance  the  manufacture  of  plajring  cards  had 
assumed  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  that  statutes 
were  enacted  to  protect  the  native  manufacturers,  against  the  introduction 
of  cards  from  the  continent.  The  first  improvement  superadded  to  the 
daubing  of  the  stencillers,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  discovery  of 
wood-engraving.  The  outline  of  the  figure  being  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  a  smooth  and  hard  piece  of  wood — generally  that  of  the  pear-tree— the 
remainder  of  the  surface  was  cut  away,  leaving  this  in  relief.  The  figure 
thus  produced  was  used  simply  as  a  stamp ;  but,  from  the  firmness  of  its 
outh'ne,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  less  distinct 
work  of  the  stencillers,  uniting  their  straggling  colours  into  a  consistent 
whole. . 

The  art  oi  figure-cuttings  as  it  was  styled,  being  thus  invented,  made 
rapid  progress.  No  doubt,  the  cards  in  use  among  the  nobles  and  wealthi- 
est classes,  were  still  chiefiy  the  work  of  ingenious  artists,  who  multiplied 
tbem  by  the  laborious  process  of  hand-drawing,  and  colouring.  The  high 
prices  obtained  for  these,  and  their  constant  demand,  would  form  a  strong 
inducement  for  the  perfecting  of  any  process  that  promised  to  produce 
more  easily  such  cards  as  might  command  the  favour  of  the  nobles;  and, 
we  accordingly  find,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  cutting  on 
wood  had  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  was  applied  to  various 
purposes,  gradually  approximating  to  the  art  we  have  now  chiefly  in  view 
Several  of  the  specimens  of  wood-engraving,  executed  in  the  year  1466— 
I  fear  of  special  note  in  the  progress  of  this  art— «re  still  preserved  in  the 
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collections  of  the  curious,  and  form  examples  of  tasteful  executiaDi  such  os 
would  not  disgrace  many  good  engravers  of  our  own  day.  A  very  cnrioai 
and  unique  print,  however,  forms  one  of  the  rare  treasures  of  the  iBari 
Spencer's  collection,  bearing  a  date  twenty-three  yeara  earlier  than  this, 
and  even  that  is  by  no  means  conceived  to  have  been  the  first  ptoducdon 
of  the  wood-engraver. 

The  next  step  in  what  may  be  justly  styled  the  preparatory  kboun  of 
the  precuraora  of  Gutenberg,  was  the  printing  of  these  engraved  Uocks. 
This  appeare  to  have  been  originally  efiected  by  laying  the  paper  on  the 
top  of  it,  after  it  had  been  inked  on  the  surface,  and  then  rubbing  it  be- 
hind. This  process,  though  very  tedious,  is  so  highly  satisfactory  in  its 
results,  that  it  is  still  invariably  resorted  to  by  wood-engravera,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  their  own  proofs.  It  wants,  however,  the  grand  desi- 
deratum  of  rapidity,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  execution,  without  which 
no  extensive  multiplication  of  such  works  could  be  effected.  Much,  how- 
ever, was  done,  even  with  this  tedious  process.  Pictures  of  samts,  and 
the  representations  of  the  pious  legends  of  the  church,  were  executed  in 
a  series  of  blocks,  which  were  bound  up  into  a  book;  and  thus  another 
irreat  step  in  the  development  of  the  art  was  effected.  Mr,  Jackson  has 
given  a  very  interesting  and  curious  account  of  these,  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes  of  some  of  the  blocks,  in  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  history  of 
wond-vng^raving.  One  of  these  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  or  Bible  for  the  Poor,  which  Mr.  Jackson,  however, 
very  justly  considen  a  misnomer,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cost 
of  it,  when  issued,  must  have  been  such  as  to  limit  it  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  the  wealthy.  To  each  of  the  blocks  of  this  rare  foh'o,  a  pateage  of 
Scr;pture  or  some  other  illustrative  sentence  is  appended ;  the  whole  being, 
of  course,  cut  out  of  the  solid  block.  The  acceptableness  of  theae  Terbal 
illustrations  had,  no  doubt,  become  speedily  apparent  to  the  wood-cutters, 
as,  in  later  books  of  the  same  kind,  the  explanatory  texts  are  found  maieh 
more  ample ;  and,  latterly,  even  small  hand-books,  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  were  cut  in  blocks,  and 
wrought  off*  in  the  same  manner. 

How  nearly  are  we  thus  arrived,  in  the  history  of  the  arts  at  thia  period* 
to  the  complete  development  of  that  secret  on  which  the  wondrous  art  of 
printing  depended  ;  that  mysterious  invention,  which  appeared  to  the  con* 
temporaries  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust  as  explicable  alone  on  the  theory  of 
magic  and  the  agency  of  the  devil.  Nothing  more  seems  wanting,  than 
that  some  ready  mechanic  should  proceed,  with  saw  in  hand,  to  aepainle 
the  texts  of  these  block-books,  as  they  are  termed,  letter  from  letter,  ao  the 
they  might  be  distributed,  for  the  compositor  to  set  up  anew  at  hia  pJeaanre^ 
and  produce  therefrom  any  sentence  desired, — so  simple  does  this,  the 
greatest  invention  of  modem  ages,  appear  to  us,  looking  hack  apon  it;  as, 
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faideedt  aU  great  discoyeriea  do,  when  once  the  master-mind  has  rerealed 
the  secret  to  the  world* 

Meanwhile,  we  must  inquire,  if  it  may  be  learned,  what  has  been  occu- 
pying the  time  and  labour  of  Gutenberg,  at  Strasbourg  ?  What  has  been 
occupying  his  thoughts  we  may  guess  with  considerable  confidence ;  for  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  his  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the  labours  of 
the  block-cutters,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  possibility  of  simplifjring 
their  labours.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  occupation  of  the  mechanic  of 
Strasbourg.  We  might,  with  some  probability,  affirm  that  his  occupation 
was  the  cutting  of  these  very  blocks ;  that  he  was  a  wood-engraver,  in 
(act,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  practisers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed, 
Tery  commonly,  in  the  history  of  printing,  that  his  first  types  were  cut  in 
metal ;  but  this  is  distinctly  contradicted  in  the  earliest  account  of  the  sub- 
•equent  invention  of  Schoefiler,  by  which  the  art  was  perfected.  This  was 
the  multiplying  the  types,  by  casting  them  in  metal,  from  a  single  matrix* 
This  account  is  stated  to  have  been  written  by  a  relative  of  Fust ;  and  it  is 
there  remarked :— "  But  there  were  as  many  difficulties  at  first  with  these 
letters,  <u  there  had  been  before  unih  wooden  ones;  the  metal  being  too 
soli  to  support  the  force  of  the  impression ;  but  this  defect  was  soon 
remedied,  by  mixing  the  metal  with  a  substance  which  sufficiently  hard- 
ened it.'* 

Since,  then,  the  first  letters  of  Qutenberg  were  cut  in  wood,  it  may  be 
very  reasonably  concluded  that  he  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  that 
trt,  and,  while  supporting  himself  by  his  labours  at  Strasbourg,  was 
already  pondering  the  scheme,  and  even  preparing  his  movable  letters,  for 
the  first  effoTta  of  the  compositor,  whose  handiwork  was  to  revolutionize 
the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  Gutenberg's  occupation  at 
Strasbourg,  he  would  appear  to  have  prospered  in  his  employment.  He  is 
described  by  one  of  the  historians  of  this  period  as  being  a  merchant  of 
Strasbourg  in  the  year  1424,  an  honourable  position  at  that  time  in  a  free 
city  of  the  empire.  He  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  and  one,  therefore,  in  whose  hands  commerce  was  likely  to 
prove  successful  if  he  devoted  his  energies  to  it.  A  higher  work,  however, 
was  occupying  his  thoughts,  and  cheating  him  of  the  rewards  of  success- 
ful industry,  in  order  that  future  ages  might  be  blessed  by  the  grand  dis- 
covery achieved  by  his  perseverance  and  zeal. 

About  ten  years  after  the  date  referred  to  above,  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  great  invention  of  Gutenberg,  although  preserved  as  a 
profound  secret,  was  occupying  his  thoughts.  There  is  almost  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  first  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  block  books ; 
there  is  also  reason  to  think,  that  the  first  step  made  beyond  this,  was  the 
nparate  cutting  of  words  most  in  use,  which,  coupled  with  abbreviations, 
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double  letters,  endings  of  words,  and  the  like  supposed  facilities  to  the  com- 
positor, long  after  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  fonts  in  use. 

A  year  or  two  later,  probably  in  1437,  we  find  Gutenberg  still  at  Stras* 
bourg,  and  now  actively  labouring  to  bring  his  invention  into  use.  Its 
gradual  development  had  no  doubt  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of  some 
co-operative  aid  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  discovery  to  the  test  of  practical 
experiment ;  and  we  accordingly  find  him  engaged  this  year,  along  with 
Andrew  Dritzehen  and  two  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Strasbourgr— aU  bound 
to  secrecy V— in  making  a  series  of  experiments  preparatory  to  his  grea' 
attempt. 

One  can  fancy  the  enthusiastic  inventor,  after  long  meditation,  venturing 
on  a  cautious  disclosure  of  the  wonderful  art  to  these  prudent  German 
burghers.  Slowly,  and  by  dint  of  many  calculations,  and  many  demonstra- 
tioUb  of  the  ready  sale  of  manuscripts,  and  the  large  prices  paid  for  block 
books,  he  at  length  gets  them  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  new  art*  of  the 
feasibility  of  its  practical  application  ;  and  it  is  determined  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Gutenberg  has  now  been  labouring  at  it  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
He  has  so  far  matured  it  after  many  trials  and  disappointments.  With  ail 
the  enthusiasm,  therefore,  of  true  genius,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  zeal  was 
tempered,  by  hard-won  experience,  into  patient,  persevering  hope. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Andrew  Dritzehen  and  his  other  partners  in  the 
secret.  Now  that  he  has  satisfied  them  of  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme* 
they  are  all  eagerness  to  begin.  They  long  to  lay  hold  on  the  promised 
wealth,  and  to  realize  the  golden  dreams  he  has  conjured  up  before  them. 
Money  is  at  once  freely  embarked  in  the  project,  as  in  a  grand  speculation 
that  promises  to  reproduce  an  hundredfold  for  all  their  outlay.  Perhaps 
the  inventor  was  roused  anew  to  his  earliest  and  brightest  dreams,  and  join* 
ing  in  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  partners  in  the  great  work,  believed 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  his  grand  project  and  receiving  full 
reward.  Perhaps — and  it  is  more  probable — he  only  smiled  at  their  too 
sanguine  anticipations,  and  warned  them  that  time  and  labour,  and  patience, 
as  of  the  hopeful  husbandman,  must  all  be  largely  bestowed,  ere  they  could 
be  called  upon  to  enter  in  and  reap  the  abundant  harvest. 

Even  then,  perhaps,  he  looked  beyond  the  fleeting  rewards  of  weakb, 
and  pictured  to  himself  the  coming  generations  ''on  whom  knowledge  will 
descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated,  unbounded, 
fertilizing  some  grounds  and  overflowing  others ;  changing  the  whole  form 
of  social  life;  establishing  and  overthrowing  religions;  erecting  and  destroy* 
ing  kingdoms  !*'  Even  so  has  our  great  novelist  rejiresented  the  philo* 
sophic  astrologers  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  Fmnce  reasoning  on  the  fhiitff 
of  this  great  invention.  To  such  should  all  great  disco/erers  look  for  their 
reward  ;  to  the  fruit  of  our  labours  should  we  all,  indeed,  kx)k,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  to  the  influence  they  are  destined  to  have  on  otheie.     Baft. 
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18  •hort-aighted,  and  the  distant  future  is  dim  before  him.  Daily  bread 
muet  be  had,  and  he  lives  in  the  present  even  when  most  he  seeks  to  return 
npcn  the  attractive  glories  of  the  past,  or  to  press  into  that  towards  whidl 
his  work  is  reaching  beyond. 

Gutenberg  was  a  man  like  ourselves.  Dimly  he  guessed  at  a  great 
future ;  but  clearly  he  realized  the  present  necessities  of  daily  life»  and  a 
present  reward  was  no  unworthy  or  unappreciated  stimulus.  It  is  the  very 
source  of  motives  that  have  often  checked  despondency  and  given  fresh 
vigour  to  relaxing  zeal;  and  even  by  such  means  must  printing-presses  and 
steam-engines,  and  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs,  with  all  other  wonder- 
ful creations  of  genius,  be  evolved  from  the  inert  matter  around  us,  and 
summoned  into  being  for  all  future  times. 

We  learn  little  that  is  very  definite  of  the  labours  of  Qutenberg  with  his 
Strasbourg  colleagues.  The  world  chronicles  no  history  of  abortive 
attempts.  It  rewards  no  labourer  who  is  unvictorious,  how  hard  soever  be 
bis  toil.  These  years,  indeed,  of  patient,  perse verjng  hope,  were  but  the 
schooling  of  the  discoverer.  Yet  while  cities  deem  it  an  honour  worthy 
of  contention,  as  to  which  was  the  birth-place  of  the  discoverer— though  no 
bom  citizen  after  all,  but  the  native  of  a  village  still  obscure— to  Stras- 
bourg undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Priiitino. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  in  investigating  the  claims  of  the 
earliest  discoverers  of  this  wonderful  art,  that  ages  before  the  ingenious 
mechanic  of  Strasbourg  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  perfecting  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  he  could  multiply  at  his  will  the  manuscripts  of  the  monkish 
transcribers,  a  strange  people  on  the  remote  confines  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent had  the  same  art  in  familiar  use.  The  Chinese  nation  seem  con- 
stantly to  step  in  before  the  discoverers  of  modern  Europe,  establishing  i 
priority  of  right  to  their  most  valuable  inventions;  and  yet  in  this,  as  in  all 
their  other  discoveries,  they  have  only  carried  it  a  few  stages  onward  and 
then  paused,  contented  with  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  while  its  Gothic  dis- 
coverers, dissatisfied  with  a  success  so  imperfect,  have  rapidly  carried  out 
their  first  thoughts  to  more  efficient  and  valuable  results. 

In  a  communication  laid  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  by 
M.  Stanislas  Julien,  only  a  few  months  since,  on  the  origin  of  printing  in 
China,  it  was  stated  that  the  art  of  printing  existed  in  China,  so  far  at  least 
AS  engraving  on  wood  is  concerned,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  593  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  proof  of  this  the  writer  quotes «  passage  taken  from  the 
Chinese  Encyclopaedia,  Ke-Tchi-King-Youen,  which  states  that  on  the  8th 
day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Wen-Ti,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  collection  should  be  made  of  all  the  drawings  in  use,  and  un- 
poblished  writings,  in  order  that  they  might  be  engraved  on  wood,  and 
printed.     This,  says  the  Chinese  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  was  the  coin- 
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rnenceipent  of  printing  from  wood  blocks,  839  years  before  the  time  of 
Pong-In-Wung,  to  wiiom  the  invention  has  been  erroneously  attributed.  IL 
Julien  speaks  next  of  printing  from  engravings  on  stone,- among  the  Chi- 
nese; the  engraving,  in  this  case,  being  cut  into  the  stone.  This,  he  sayiy 
dates  from  the  second  century ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  century  thtt 
stone  was  engraved  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  a  white  impression  on  a 
black  ground.  Printing  in  characters  made  of  baked  earth,  also  existed  ill 
China  some  centuries  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe ; 
while  the  great  available  feature  of  the  art,  the  discovery  of  which  forms 
with  European  historians  the  true  era  of  its  discovery,  namely,  that  of  com* 
posing  and  printing  from  movable  types,  was  first  introduced  into  China 
between  the  years  1041  and  1048,  by  a  blacksmith  Pi-Ching.  So  that  it 
would  seem,  our  information  concerning  the  remoter  inventions  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  reference  to  this  art,  are  more  precise  and  incontrovertible  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  labours  of  our  own  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoefier,  with 
the  rival  claimants  of  Holland  and  Italy. 

From  this  it  is  obvfous  that  the  block  books  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
already  described,  were  in  reality  precisely  the  same  species  of  works  at 
had  been  produced  in  China  for  centuries.  The  mode  of  producing  im- 
pressions, too,  was  the  same  ;  for  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  still  adhere 
to  their  first  plan,  printing  on  thin  paper  only  on  one  side,  by  means  of 
friction,  and  doubling  each  leaf  backward,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  prao- 
tical  cflTect  as  results  from  our  turning  the  sheet,  and  throwing  ofiT  the  con- 
tinuous copy  on  the  reverse  of  the  paper. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  Chinese  sjrstem  of  printing  still  resembles 
the  first  elementary  devices  of  its  European  discoverers,  is  occasioned  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  written  language.  It  may  be  said  to  be  without  an 
alphabet ;  at  least  the  elementary  characters  have  not  been  reduced  to  the 
same  limited  and  convenient  number  as  in  most  other  languages,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  simple  representatives  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  instead  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  of  ideas  and  objects. 
The  Chinese  typography  became,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  system  of 
composing  with  words,  and  not  with  letters,  when  the  idea  of  movable 
types  was  suggested ;  and  thus  it  still  remains  in  the  state  through  which 
it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  with  its  European  discoverers,  almost  with- 
out pausing.    . 

As  the  Chinese  mode  of  printing,  however,  was  certainly  the  first  mode 
practised  in  Europe,  some  have  endeavoured  altogether  to  depriTe  its 
European  originators  of  the  title  of  inventors ;  affirming  that  they  only 
matured  the  knowledge  of  the  art  which  was  brought  from  China.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  returned 
from  China  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  seen  and 
described  several  of  the  processes  in  use  thore  for  purposes  nearly  allied 
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10  that  of  the  printing  of  books,  and  particularly  that  of  stamping  paper 
hilis  of  exchange,  with  the  Chinese  written  characters,  by  means  of  an 
engraved  block,  inked  with  vermilion.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  this  hint  was  of  any  avail  to  the  inge- 
nious mechanics  of  Mentz  and  Strasbourg.  •  Fully  a  century  elapsed, 
while  the  great  work  remained  unattempted,  and  when  it  was  begun  in 
earnest,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  entirely  different  route  that  its  dis- 
coverers reached  their  goal.  It  even  appears  fortunate  that  the  hint  was 
overlooked,  as  the  process  suggested  by  the  Chinese  device,  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  could  only  have  led  to  very  partial  success,  which,  once 
attained,  its  imitators  might  have  been  content  to  rest  satisfied  with,  and  so 
the  great  Art« — greatest  in  its  consequences  of  all  human  discoveries,  except 
that  of  written  language, — might  have  remained  the  feeble  and  unproduc- 
tive first  thought  which  it  has  done  in  China— an  abortive  giant,  stunted 
at  its  birth. 

To  Strasbourg,  then,  we  must  return  for  the  sole  work  of  discovery. 
There  was  the  birth-place  of  the  European  printing-press.  Its  creator 
was  John  Qutenberg;  his  coadjutors,  Andrew  Dritzehen  and  the  two 
nameless  German  burghers ;  and  their  sole  reward  the  bright  hopes  which 
cheered  them  in  the  progress  of  their  mighty  task,  as  they  gazed  onward 
into  a  dimly-seen  yet  bright  futurity,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  peaceful 
yet  glorious  triumphs  which  tended  on  its  advancing  strides.  Honour  be 
to  the  brave  burghers  of  Mentz  and  Strasbourg.  Pontifii,  and  councils, 
and  kings,  were  then  debating  mighty  projects.  Europe  was  a  stage 
whereon  grand  political  schemes  were  being  wrought  out  by  force  of  arms 
or  by  hardier  guile.  Her  nobles,  girt  in  steel  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  jealously  guarding  their  hereditary  privileges  against  every  innova- 
tion ;  and,  lo !  in  the  quiet  workshop  of  an  bumble  mechanic,  with  neither 
noble  patron  nor  noble  opponent,  the  world's  artillery  was  being  wrought 
for  the  great  battle  of  liberty  and  truth.  The  war-engines  were  being 
fashioned,  the  weapons  were  already  forging,  by  which  were  to  be  suc- 
cessfully asserted,  over  all  these  privileged  classes,  the  claims  wnich  are 
founded  on  eternal  justice,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  discovery  then  is  really  made :  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  world  shall  know  its  practical  value — before,  indeed,  the  world  shall 
hear  of  it  at  all.     Gutenberg  kept  no  diary  that  we  know  of — no  record 
of  the  many  daily  obstacles  that  beset  him  in  his  arduous  struggle,  though 
•ome  may  be  guessed  at.     All  we  know  certainly  is,  that  in  the  year  1439,  ^ 
while  Gutenberg  was  still  at  Strasbourg,  and  many  experiments  had  been 
made  with  his  movable  types,  his  coadjutor,  Andrew  Dritzehen,  was  dead; 
the  money  embarked  by  him  and  his  partners  was  all  expended ;  the  care- 
ful and  hard-won  savings  of  Gutenberg  himself  were  exhausted ;  and  not 
Qoe  fragment  survives,  nor  any  evidence  to  lead  us  to  think  that  any  thing 
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had  yet  been  practically  efiected  by  means  of  the  new  aH,  to  aupenedt 
the  labours  of  the  copiers. 

There  was  still  a  struggle  for  a  time  among  the  surviving  members  of 
this  once  hopeful  copartnery ;  but  all  their  sanguine  dreams  of  fortono 
were  now  at  an  end.  Gutenberg,  indeed,  still  had  as  complete  faith  as 
ever  in  his  ultimate  success.  Of  the  possibility  of  perfecting  his  disco- 
very he  never  entertained  a  doubt.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  money  and 
time.  Time  enough  he  had,  if  he  could  meanwhile  secure  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  but  money  was  no  longer  procurable.  His  own  hard- 
won  savings  were  all  exhausted.  His  partners,  so  far  from  being 
now  likely  to  grant  him  further  pecuniary  aid,  were  clamorous  for  some 
return  of  the  money  they  had  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  this  fruitless 
phantom. 

From  that  time  till  the  year  1445,  we  learn  little  farther  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Gutenberg,  than  that  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  Strasbourg 
and  appears  to  have  been  striving  against  many  difficulties  to  carry  for- 
ward the  great  life-work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  During  these 
six  years,  however,  little  progress  was  made.  Difficulties  of  a  practical 
nature  were  probably  observed  and  overcome,  and  his  fount  of  movable  types 
increased  from  time  to  time,  as  he  found  leisure  to  ply  the  slow  and  labori- 
ous task.  But  hope,  meanwhile,  was  his  sole  comforter  and  reward  ;  he 
wrought  on  in  secret,  and  without  the  cheering  sympathy  of  confederate 
or  friend,  for  by  the  end  of  the  year  1446,  we  find  him  at  length  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  success  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  determining 
once  more  to  return  to  Mentz. 

How  great  were  the  changes  that  had  been  wrought  during  the  long 
interval  between  his  hasty  flight  from  Mentz,  and  that  in  which  he  now 
resolved  to  return  !     Wellnigh  thirty  years,  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  had  intervened.      Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had   perished 
under  the  edicts  of  the  council  that  deposed  Pope  John  the  Twenty-third. 
A  religious  war  had  raged  for  years,  until  the  Bohemians  protested  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome,  wrung  from  its  intolerant  defenders  thq  right 
of  religious  worship  in  their  native  tongue,  and  of  free  communion  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  according  to  the  example  of  its  Founder ;  both 
the  cup  and  the  bread  being  received  by  all.    Learning,  meanwhile,  had 
spread.     The  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen  were  no  longer  supreme  and  un- 
disputed.    The  treasures  of  ancient  learning  had  been  gathered,  and  lay 
ready  for  the  preserving  care  of  the  new  art.     The  minds  of  all  men 
were  thirsting  for  knowledge.     The  time  for  the  full  birth  of  the  printing- 
press  had  come — the  time  when  it  was  to  step  forth,  no  longer  with  the 
feeble  essays  of  block  books,  with  their  small  folio  pages  filled  with  the 
rude  yet  ingenious  pictures  of  saintly  or  scripture  legends,  and  their  de- 
tached and  scattered  texts,  but  in  perfection,  like  Minerva  full  armed  firoow 
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the  head  of  Jove — supplying  the  place  of  the  most  valued  manuscnpts, 
by  still  more  perfect  and  legible  duplicates  of  the  treasures  of  the  past. 

Wellnigh  thirty  years  had  passed,  and  Gutenberg  has  no  longer  to  fear 
that  the  grave,  the  thoughtful,  and  ingenious  mechanic  and  merchant  of 
Strasbourg,  will  have  aught  to  answer  for  the  doings  of  the  bold  apprentice 
of  Mentz.  The  knights  and  nobles  of  Germany  have  had  other  things  to 
do  in  the  interval  than  to  treasure  up  their  wrath  against  such  humble 
offenders.  The  strife  with  burghers,  apprentices,  and  peasants,  has  become 
a  serious  thing.  Great  principles  have  got  to  be  involved  in  these  once- 
slighted  contests.  The  ancient  and  long-recognised  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
as  of  the  hierarchy,  are  no  longer  acknowledged  as  of  divine  right  by  the 
people.  It  is  a  period  pregnant  with  changes.  Old  things  are  passing 
away ;  in  a  very  striking  sense  all  things  are  becoming  new ;  and  hd,  the 
poor  mechanic  and  trafficker  of  Strasbourg,  is  trudging^-it  may  be  on  foot 
^-certainly  in  humble  guise,  and  unheeded  alike  by  prince  and  peasant,  on 
his  way  back  to  the  scene  of  his  first  strife  with  these  privileged  classes. 

The  strife  is  to  be  renewed,  but  in  very  different  fashion.  The  engine 
that  is  to  prove  the  most  effectual  weapon  against  Rome  is  about  to  be 
erected  under  Papal  encouragement ;  that  power  which  is  most  surely  to 
overturn  all  fictitious  claims  to  special  rights  and  privileges,  founded 
only  on  hereditary  wrong  done  to  their  inferiors,  is  to  be  fostered  at  its  birth 
by  nobles  and  churchmen.  It  is  a  guileless  guile,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
It  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  its  temporary  props,  like  the  young  oak 
spreading  on  all  hands  its  lusty  roots  beneath  the  soil,  and  slowly  but 
surely  displacing  every  obstacle  to  its  mature  strength,  even  though 
these  may  have  served  to  shelter  the  tender  sappling.  The  planters  of  this 
young  oak  knew  not,  or  only  dimly  guessed,  at  the  power  and  magnificence 
it  was  yet  to  attain,  or  the  fruit  that  should  drop  from  its  far-spreading 
branches. 

In  the  year  1445-6,  Gutenberg  returned  to  Mentz,  bent  on  no  longer 
delaying  the  prosecution  of  his  discovery.     The  secret  communicated  to 
Andrew  Dritzehen,  at  Strasbourg,  had  died  with  him ;  such  knowledge 
of  it  as  his  nameless  colleagues  had  obtained,  was  probably  no  longer  re- 
garded by  them  as  worthy  of  a  thought.      In  Gutenberg's  breast  alone  it 
lived  as  a  secret,  pregnant  with  high  results,  as  a  lamp  trimmed  and  ready 
fur  the  torch  to  be  applied,  that  it  might  enlighten  and  illume.   That  torch, 
however,  i?  the  same  wealth  which  has  been  already  partially  tried  at  Stras- 
bourg.    Otht^rs  must  be  introduced  to  the  same  secret,  and  new  wealth  be 
expended  on  the  work,  ere  either  the  inventor  or  the  world  shall  reap  the 
reward  of  all  their  anxious  years  of  sacrifice  and  toil.   Alas,  the  world  has 
little  regard  for  its  original  inventors,  little  generosity  to  spare  for  their  re- 
irard      G  .her  men  were  to  enter  into  his  labours ;  and  injustice,  and  many 
alights,  and  fresh  exile,  were  to  be  the  return  to  Gutenberg  for  the  laboun; 
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of  a  ifetime.  The  world,  howeyer,  was  to  be  the  gainer ;  let  us  hope  that 
at  least  its  brave  benefactor  had  courage  left  to  look  into  the  future,  and*  at 
he  saw  the  far-stretching  influence  of  his  discovery,  and  dimly  traced  its 
mighty  workings  on  the  destiny  of  man,  rejoiced  in  the  blessings  that  were 
to  be  born  of  it^  and  exclaimed — Tliia  work  is  mint! 

John  Fust,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  was 
the  person  to  whom  Gutenberg  applied,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  city  of 
his  early  adoption.  Assistance  must  be  had  if  he  was  ever  to  bring  into 
practical  use  the  discovery  he  had  been  so  long  maturing.  He  showed  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  confederate.  Fust  proved  a  man  of  energy, 
perseverance,  and  zeal,  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  important  task  confided 
to  him ;  if  in  other  respects  he  failed,  there  may  have  been  causes  which 
might  account  for  this,  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant.  To  him,  therefore, 
Gutenberg  disclosed  his  secret,  and  the  progress  he  had  already  made ; 
and,  having  opened  his  mind  fully  to  him,  he  readily  engaged  to  co-operate, 
-by  furnishing  the  needful  advances. 

John  Fust  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  greater  share  in  the  disco- 
very of  printing  than  that  of  advancing  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it  oat, 
and  readily  entering  into  the  project  of  the  inventor.  To  his  vigorous 
energy  and  peraeverance,  indeed,  much  is  due.  Yet  his  name  has  long' 
occupied  an  unjust  pre-eminence  over  that  of  the  real  inventor.  As  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  long  maintained  by  the^firet  inventors  of  this  art,  so  as 
to  preserve  its  rewards  to  themselves,  it  was  generally  regarded  with  a 
mysterious  curiosity,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the  superstitious  credu- 
lity and  ignorance  of  the  period.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  its  earliest 
practisera,  to  encourage  the  idea  that  their  printed  works  were  produced 
singly  by  the  hand,  like  the  missals  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  copiers. 
The  works  that  firat  issued  from  the  press  were  too  costly  and  rare  to  be 
often  so  found  as  to  admit  of  the  comparison  of  diflerent  copies,  yet  such 
was  sure  to  happen,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  the  astonishing  &ct  of  each 
exactly  resembling  the  other  in  every  point,  and  dash,  and  turn,  could  not 
but  excite  astonishment.  As  their  works  went  on,  and  copies  were  multi- 
plied, the  wonder  only  increased  the  more,  and  the  conriction  became  a 
matter  of  popular  belief,  that  Gutenberg  and  his  associates  were  in  league 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  peculiar  prominence  which  the  name  of  Fust  has  all  along  recetred 
in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  this  mysterious  art,  may,  we  think, 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for,  from  his  being  confounded  with 
the  no  less  celebrated  Dr.  Faustus,  whose  learning  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  also  his  pretensions  to  magic,  which  was  so  common  among 
the  students  of  science  at  that  period,  early  rendered  him  a  spedai  object 
of  mysterious  regard  among  the  Germans.  The  interest  which  attacbea  lo 
Ihese  mysterious  legends  has  been  materially  enhanced  of  late  years,  bj 
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IIm  fine  poetic  fancy  and  dramatic  power  that  have  been  infused  into  this 
popular  myth  by  successive  writers  of  genias,  and  more  especially  by  the 
wonderful  work  of  Qoethet  which  has  been  again  and  again  translated  into 
English. 

The  same  popular  belief  was  entertained  at  an  early  period  in  regard  to 
the  Oerman  scholar,  and  the  goldsmith  and  printer  of  Mentz.  Both  were 
beliered  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  to  have  his  agency  at  their 
eomroand  whenever  they  desired  to  accomplish  any  superhuman  task.  In 
tiiis  way  it  was  believed  that  the  early  manuscripts  were  multiplied,  and 
that  Fust  or  Qutenberg  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  summon  some  of 
the  attendant  imps  of  darkness  to  obey  their  behest,  and  so  have  any  nunfi- 
ber  of  copies  of  a  manuscript  that  they  pleased.  A  curious  relic  of  this 
early  superstition  is  still  preserved  in  the  popular  name  of  printer*  $  demU^ 
by  whidh  the  errand  boys  of  the  press  are  designated. 

The  end,  however,  to  which  the  agency  they  employed  was  immediately 
to  be  directed,  was  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  most  ignorant  of  their 
•operstitious  traducers  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  no  hand  in  the 
novel  work.  It  was  a  discovery,  indeed,  pregnant  with  more  certainty  of 
overthrow  and  destruction  to  the  emissaries  of  evil,  whether  earthly  or 
spiritual,  than  any  disclosures  that  had  been  made  to  'man  for  fourteen 
centuries  before.  The  proclamation  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Gk)spel 
pkn,  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ,, alone  surpassed  it  in  value,  and  its  first 
work  was  the  proclaiming  anew  of  the  same  glad  tidings  to  mankind. 

Gutenberg  and  Fust  got  their  copartners  agreed  upon  at  last.     Their 

fonts  were  completed,  their  presses  were  ready,  and  all  things  prepared  for 

the  practical  demonstration  of  what  they  were  capable  of  accomplishing. 

''At  last,  therefore,"  says  the  historian  of  the  English  Bible,  "  between 

the  years  1460  and  1455,  for  it  has  no  date,  their  first  great  work  was 

finished.     This  was  no  other  than  the  Bible  itself!— ^Ae  LcUin  Bible, 

Altogether  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  was  what  had  been 

doing  at   Mentz,  in  the  WesU  when   Constantinople,  in  the  EasU  was 

storming,  and  the  Italian  '  brief  men,*  or  copyists,  were  so  very  busy  with 

their  pens.     This  Latin  Bible,  of  641  leaves,  formed  ihe  first  important 

specimen  of  printing  with  metal  types.     The  very  first  homage  was  to  be 

paid  to  that  Sacred  Volume,  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  buried,  nay, 

interdicted  so  long ;  as  if  it  had  been,  with  pointing  finger,  to  mark  at  once 

the  greatest  honour  ever  to  be  bestowed  on  the  art,  and  infinitely  the  highest 

purpose  to  which  it  was  ever  to  be  applied.     Nor  was  this  all.     Had  it 

WeD  a  single  page,  or  even  an  entire  sheet  which  was  then  produced, 

there  might  have  been  less  occasion  to  have  noticed  it ;  but  there  was 

iomething  in  the  whole  character  of  the  afilair  which,  if  not  unprecedented, 

itndered  it  singular  in    he  usual  current  of  human  events.    This  Bible 

^Qimed  two  vdumes  in  folio,  which  have   been  '  justly  praised  for  the 
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trength  and  beauty  of  the  paper,  the  exactness  of  the  register*  the  lustre 

f  the  ink.'     It  was  a  work  of  1282  pages,  finely  executed*— a  most  kbo 

rious  process,  involving  not  only  a  considerable  period  of  time,  bat  nc 

•nail  amount  of  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  labour;  and  yet,  now 

at  it  had  been  finished,  and  now  oflTered  for  sale,  not  a  single  human  be- 

g,  save  the  artists  themselves,  knew  how  it  had  been  accomplished ! 

his  profound  secret  remained  with  themselves,  while  the  entire  process 

as  probably  still  confined  to  the  bosom  of  only  two  or  three! 

Of  this  splendid  work,  in  two  volumes,  at  least  eighteen  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  four  on  vellum,  and  fourteen  on  paper.  Of  the  former* 
two  are  in  this  country,  one  of  which  is  in  the  QrenviJle  collection ;  the 
other  two  are  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  Of  the  fourteen 
paper  copies  there  are  ten  in  Britain :  three  in  public  libraries  at  Oxford, 
London,  and  Edinburgh,  and  seven  in  the  private  collections  of  different 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  vellum  copy  has  been  sold  as  low  as  ^6260, 
though  in  1827,  as  high  as  JS504  sterling,  tlven  the  paper  Sussex  copj 
lately  brought  JS190.  Thus,  as  if  it  had  been  to  mark  the  noblest  purpose 
to  which  the  art  would  ever  be  applied,  the  tuott  Book  printed  with 
movable  metal  typee^  and  so  beautifully,  was  the  Bible.*' 

The  consummation  of  all  Gutenberg's  labours  and  long-cherished  hopes, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  with  interest.  It  was  a  work,  indeed,  to  be  proud 
of;  and,  when  he  at  last  saw  a  copy  of  his  own  Bible  finished,  lying  before 
him,  with  its  handsome  margin,  its  ornamented  initials,  and  its  beautiful 
regularity  of  type  ;  and  further  considered  that  the  same  had  been  multi- 
plied, so  as  now  to  be  within  the  reach  of  hundreds,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
the  brave  man  felt  a  reward  in  the  honest  exaltation  of  that  moment,  that 
repaid  him  for  his  lifetime  of  toil.  Would  that  it  had  been,  indeed,  the 
close  of  his  toils,  and  of  his  arduous  struggle ;  but  the  rewards  of  genius 
are  rarely  tendered  by  the  tardy  gratitude  of  the  world  to  its  benefactors, 
until  they  are  beyond  reach  alike  of  its  selfish  indifilerence  or  its  clamor- 
ous applause. 

We  have  related  the  final  success  of  Gutenberg.  In  desoribing  his 
triumph,  however,  we  have  not  told  of  his  reward.  Like  nearly  all  origi* 
nal  inventors,  he  made  nothing  by  his  great  discovery,  which  had  coat  him 
the  labour  and  earnings  of  a  lifetime.  The  proceedings  that  followed  the 
issue  of  the  Mentz  Bible  do  not  exhibit  the  character  of  John  Fust  in  a 
very  favourable  light.  The  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  discoverer  were  purely  of  a  commercial  and  selfish  nature,  and 
in  his  avidity  to  secure  the  profits  of  his  expenditure,  he  appears  to  hare 
acted  a  very  ungenerous  part.  The  expenses  incurred  had  Deoeasarily 
been  great,  and  the  wealthy  goldsmith  had  adppted  the  most  sagacioiis 
meaus  to  secure  himself  the  full  moiety  of  such  profits  at  ahonld  aeeme 
from  their  joint  labour.    The  invention  of  poor  Gutenberg,  with  all  the  tflS 
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•ad  expenditure  i.  had  involved  him  in  during  so  many  years,  would 
appear  to  have  been  reckoned  as  nothing  by  his  greedy  partner  in  the 
Mentz  press.  The  outhy  had  proved  unexpectedly  heavy,  and  the  rcmu- 
oeretion  was  long  deferred.  Meanwhile,  the  half  of  all  money  advanced 
was '  charged  as  a  debt  against  the  inventor,  and  no  sooner  was  the  work 
completed  than  Fust  demanded  its  payment.  Gutenberg  was  placed  en- 
tirely in  his  power,  as  a  poor  man  unhappily  almost  always  is  in  that  of  a 
wealthy  rival.  Fust  instituted  a  suit  against  him  in  the  courts  of  Mentz 
for  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  and  pursued  his  advantage  with  such  zeal  that 
be  soon  obtained  a  deqree  against  him  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  1445, 
Ihe  whole  printing  apparatus  fell  into  Fust's  hands,  including  the  valuable 
font  of  types  at  which  Qutenberg  had  probably  laboured  wellnigh  twenty 
years. 

Unfavourable  as  is  the  view  we  are  thus  compelled  to  take  of  the  first 
patron  of  the  printing-press,  it  undoubtedly  owed  much  to  his  vigorous 
and  well-directed  efforts  for  its  improvement.     He  pursued  his  advantage 
with  untiring  zeal,  and  with  that  shrewd  and  calculating  policy  which 
erer  gives  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  the  advantage  over  the  en- 
thusiastic originator  of  any  useful  discovery.     Soon  after  having  possessed 
himself  of  all  the  knowledge  that  Gutenberg  had   to  communicate,  he 
adopted  into  his  confidence  and  partnership,  a  young  man  of  genius,  who 
completed  the  work  which  Gutenberg  had  advanced  so  far.     This  was 
Peter  Schcefier,  the  third  in  the  illustrious  trio  of  German  fellow-labourers 
in  the  origination  of  the  printing-press.     He  was  a  native  of  Gemsheim, 
in  the  county  of  Darmstadt.     In  early  life  he  had  followed  the  trade  of  a 
copyist  at  Paris,  but  having  removed  to  Mentz  soon  after  Gutenberg  and 
Fust  commenced  operations,  he  was  engaged  by  them  as  an  assistant  at 
their  labours.     Some  interesting  accounts  have  been  handed  down,  derived 
from   his  relations,  of  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  progress  of 
the  Mentz  Bible.     Before  they  had  completed  the  third  quaternion,  or 
gathering  of  four  sheets,  as  he  remarks,  4000  florins  had  been  expended ; 
an  outlay  enough  to  have  damped  the  courage  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
sanguine  speculator,  and  afibrding  undoubtedly  some  apology  for  the  harsh 
and  selfish  measure  adopted  by  Fust  on  its  completion.     The  great  source 
of  delay  and  expense  arose  from  the  necessity  of  each  individual  type 
being  separately  cut.      To  the  removal  of  this  great  obstacle,  Schcefier 
now  turned  his  attention,  and  by  the  ingenious  invention  of  the  punch,  by 
means  of  which  any  number  of  duplicates  of  a  letter  could  be  struck,  or 
cast,  from  the  same  matrix,  he  completed  the  discovery  of  printing  nearly 
u  it  still  exists. 

Fust  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  this  important  discovery,  and  at  once 
received  Schcefier  into  partnership.  Their  names  first  appear  together  on 
«  PaJter,  bearing  the  date  1467,  and  they  continued  to  print  jointly  till 
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Fust's  death,  in  1466.  The  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  wealthy  goldamith 
and  printer  were  further  manifested  soon  after,  by  bestowing  on  his  inge- 
nious partner  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Meanwhile  every 
means  were  adopted  by  the  partners  to  conceal  this  important  improTemeot« 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  whole  art  of  printing  secret.  An  oath  of  secrecy 
was  administered  to  all  whom  they  employed ;  and  every  means  was  used 
to  deceive  inquirers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  Fust  show  the  crafty  scheming  of  a  wealthy 
speculator  greedy  of  gain.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  AndersoD 
on  this  subject  in  his  interesting  "  Annals  of  the  English  Bible :"— > 

"The  year  1462  arrived,  and  this  was  a  marked  and  decisive  era  in  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  invention,  not  merely  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  in  two  volumes  folio,  dated  1462,  and  now  executed  ao- 
cording  to  the  improved  state  of  the  art ;  but  on  account  of  what  took  place 
in  Mentz  at  the  same  moment. 

**A  change  had  arrived,  far  from  being  anticipated  by  these  the  inventors 
of  printing,  and  one  which  they,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  have  befallen  them.  Gutenberg  had  been  the  father  of  print- 
ing, and  SchcBfier  the  main  improver  of  it,  while  Fust,  not  only  by  his  in- 
genuity but  his  wealth,  had  assisted  both  ;  but  all  these  men  were  bent  upoD 
keeping  the  art  secret:  and,  left  to  themselves,  unquestionably  they  would 
have  confined  the  printing-press  to  Mentz  a^  long  as  they  lived.  Fust  and 
Schcsfiler,  however,  especially  eager  to  acquire  wealth,  had  resolved  to 
proceed  in  a  very  unhallowed  course,  by  palming  off  their  productions  as 
manuscripts,  that  so  they  might  obtain  a  larger  price  for  each  copy.  The 
glory  of  promoting  or  extending  the  art  must  now,  therefore,  be  immediately 
and  suddenly  taken  from  them.  Invention,  of  whatever  character^  like 
Nature  itself,  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  GM.  The  ings 
nuity  he  gives  to  whomsoever  he  will,  but  he  still  reigns  over  the  inventioii^ 
and  directs  its  future  progress.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  just  as  if  to  make 
the  reference  to  himself  more  striking,  and  upon  our  part  more  imperetivet 
we  have  only  to  observe  what  then  took  place,  and  the  consequences  which 
immediately  followed. 

"  Fust  and  Schosffer  had  completed  their  first  dated  Bible,  of  1403,  but 
this  very  year  the  city  of  Mentz  must  be  invaded.  Like  Constantinople, tt 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  by  a  member  too  of  that  body,  who  in  future  time* 
so  kmented  over  the  effects  of  printing.  This  was  the  warlike  Archbishop 
Adolphus.  The  consequences  were  immediate',  and  afford  an  impressifs 
illustration  of  that  ease  with  which  Providence  accomplishes  its  mightiesi 
operations.  The  mind  of  Europe  was  to  be  roused  to  action,  and  matenals 
sufficient  to  engage  all  its  activity  must  not  be  wanting.  But  this  demanded 
nothing  more  than  the  capture  of  tioo  cities,  and  these  two  far  distant  fron 
each  other  !   If  when  Constartinople  fell  in  the  east  the  Greeks  with  theii 
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manascripts  and  learning,  rushed  into  Italy,  to*  join  the  already  awakened 
Italian  scholars  ;  Mentz  also  is  taken,  and  the  art  of  printing  spreads  over 
Europe  with  a  rapidity  which  still  excites  astonishment. 

**Tlris  city,  once  deprived  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  of  those  laws  and 
privileges  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Commercial 
Confederation,  all  previous  ties  or  obligations  between  master  and  servant 
were  loosened,  and  oaths  of  secrecy  imposed  under  a  former  regime  were 
at  an  end.  Amidst  the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  operative  printers  felt 
free  to  accept  of  invitations  from  any  quarter.  But  whither  will  they  bend 
their  steps,  or  in  what  direction  will  the  art  proceed  ?  Where  will  it  meet 
with  its  warmest  welcome,  and  in  which  capital  of  Europe  will  it  be  first 
established  T  The  reader  may  anticipate  that  the  welcome  came  from  Italy, 
but  it  is  still  more  observable,  that  the  first  capital  was  Rome!  Yes,  after 
the  capture  of  Mentz,  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  the  city  of  the  future  Index 
Expufgatorius^  gave  most  cordial  welcome.  The  art,  while  in  its  cradle 
in  Italy,  must  be  nursed  under  the  inquisitive  and  much  amused  eye  of  the 
Pontiff  himself! 

"One  might  very  naturally  have  presumed,  that  the  enemies  of  light  and 
learning,  or  of  all  innovation,  would  have  been  up  in  arms ;  and  it  ia  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  memorable  in- 
vention of  printing,  that  no  alarm  was  expressed, — neither  at  its  discovery, 
nor  its  first  application,  even  though  the  very  first  book  was  the  Bible. 
The  brief-men,  or  copyists,  it  is  true,  were  angry  in  prospect  of  losing  their 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  Paris  they  had  talked  of  necromancy,  or  the 
black  art,  being  the  origin  of  all  this  ;  but  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.     Indeed,  as  to  an  existing  establishment  of  any  kind,  any 
where,  no  dangerous  consequences  were  apprehended  by  a  single  human 
being  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  most  certainly  none  by  the  reigning  pontifi!' 
lumself,  or  even  by  the  conclave  with  all  its  wonted  foresight.   On  the  con- 
trary, the  invention  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  its  first  efiects  ^ere  received 
with  enthusiasm.     Not  one  man  appears  to  have  perceived  its  bearing,  or 
once  dreamt  of  its  ultimate  results.     No,  the  German  invention  was  to  be 
carried  to  its  perfection  on  Italian  ground.     Residents  and  official  persons 
in  Rome  itself,  are  to  be  its  first  promoters,  and  that  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  Paul  the  Second,  a  man  by  no  means  friendly  either  to  learning  or 
teamed  men. 
'^This  curious  incident  is  rendered  much  more  so  by  one  or  two  others  in 

y  ... 

immediate  connection  with  it.  Even  while  the  art  was  yet  a  secret  in  Grer* 
mmnjf  the  very  first  individual  of  whom  we  read  as  having  longed  for  its 
being  brought  to  Rome,  was  a  Cardinal,  Nicholas  de  Cusa ;  the  first  ardent 
pVQOioter  of  the  press  in  that  city  was  a  Bishop,  John  Andreas,  the  Bishop 
cf  AJeria  and  Secretary  to  the  Vatican  Library.  He  furnished  the  manu- 
iaxpU  for  the  press,  prepared  the  editions,  and  added  the  epistles  dedi- 
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catory.  It  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Rome,  near  Subiaco,  and  close  by  the  villa  once  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Nero,  that  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up.  In  the  monastery  there*  by 
Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz  from  Grermany,  an  edition  of 
Lactantius*  Institutions  was  finished  in  the  year  1465 ;  but  next  year  they 
removed,  by  invitation,  into  the  mansion-house  of  two  knights  in  Rome 
itself.  They  were  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Francis  de  Maximis.  Here  it 
was  that,  aided  by  the  purse  of  Andreas,  the  first  font  of  types  in  the 
Roman  character,  so  called  ever  since,  was  prepared,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials being  ready,  they  commenced  with  such  spirit  and  vigour,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Vatican  "  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  sleep.*'  Let 
him  speak  once  for  himself,  in  one  of  his  dedications  prefixed  to  Jerome's 
Epistles. 

'*  *  It  was,*  says  he  to  the  pontiff,  'in  your  days,  that  among  other  divine 
favours  this  blessing  was  bestowed  on  the  Christian  world,  that  evQry  poor 
scholar  can  purchase  for  himself  a  library  for  a  small  sum— -that  those 
volumes  which  heretofore  could  scarce  be  bought  for  an  hundred  crowns 
may  now  be  procured  for  less  than  twenty,  very  well  printed,  and  free  from 
those  faults  with  which  manuscripts  used  to  abound— for  such  is  the  art  of 
our  printers  and  letter-makers,  that  no  ancient  or  modem  discovery  U  com' 
parable  to  it.     Surely  the  German  nation  deserves  our  highest  esteem  for 
the  invention  of  the  most  useful  of  arts.     The  wish  of  the  noble  and  divine 
Cardinal  Cusa  is  now,  in  your  time,  accomplished,  who  earnestly  desired 
that  this  sacred  art,  which  then  seemed  rising  in  Germany,  might  be  brought 
to  Rome.     It  is  my  chief  aim  in  this  epistle  to  let  posterity  know  that  the 
art  of  printing  and  type-making  was  brought  to  Rome  under  Paul  the 
Second.     Receive,  then,  the  first  volume  of  St.  Jerome  graciously, — and 
take  the  excellent  masters  of  the  art,  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  PftD- 
nartz,  Germans,  under  your  protection.* 

*'  This  Pontifi*,  named  Peter  Barbo,  and  a  Venetian  by  birth,  had  no  sooner 
come  into  office,  in  1464,  than  he  immediately  suppressed  the  College  of 
Mbremators,  and  turned  out  all  the  clerks  of  the  breves,  regardless  of  the 
sums  they  had  paid  for  their  places.  And  although  this  body  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  and  genius  in  Rome*  he 
chose  to  say  they  were  of  no  use,  or  unlearned !  Yet  now,  scarcely  two 
years  after,  the  same  man  was  sauntering  into  the  printing  office ;  nay,  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  visited  it  *  frequently,  and  examined  with  admiradoa 
every  branch  of  this  new  art !'  Would  he  have  done  this  had  he  foresees 
the  consequences  ?  And  what  must  future  Pontifli  have  sometimes  thought 
or  said  as  to  his  idle  simplicity,  or  his  lack  of  foresight  ?'* 

We  cannot,  however,  follow  the  printing-press  through  the  intersstiBg 
events  which  characterized  its  appearance  in  the  diflerent  capitals  of  Ea- j 
rope.     In  Rome  alone,  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  ani 
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aeTcoty-five  volumes  were  printed  in  the  brief  period  of  five  years  from 
1457,  including  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible.  Venice  followed  her 
ejuimple,  producing  specimens  of  typography  still  coveted  for  their  beauty. 
Paris,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Westminster,  Oxford,  London,  Greneva,  Leipsic, 
all  followed  the  example  of  Rome.  Little  did  the  sovereign  Pontiff  dream 
of  the  power  of  this  adversary  he  had  fostered  at  the  very  seat  of  spiritual 
despotism. 

We  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  the  history  of  Gutenberg, 
the  persevering  and  enthusiastic  genius  to  whom  the  world  owes  this  inva- 
luable boon.  The  best  authorities  inform  us  that  he  had  spent  his  whole 
estate  in  working  out  the  difficult  art  that  was  to  supersede  the  slow  and 
costly  labours  of  the  copiers.  He  sflll,  however,  possessed  his  own  valua- 
ble secret,  of  which  no  law  could  deprive  him.  Undismayed*  he  resumed 
his  labours,  and  again  obtaining  for  himself  a  limited  font  of  types,  he  car- 
ried on  printing  on  his  own  account,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  till  the  year 
1466.  The  fragments  of  his  work  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  valued 
treasures  of  typographical  collections ;  among  these  is  now  generally  ranked 
the  Mazarine  Bible,  highly  prized  among  the  first  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  believed  to  have  been  an  early  production  of  Gutenberg's  press.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  in  Mentz,  when  most  of  his  early  rivals  were 
scattered  by  the  events  already  related.  The  growing  appreciation  of  his 
labours,  and  the  value  which  began  to  be  attached  to  his  invention,  were 
110  doubt  reflected  even  then  in  some  degree  on  the  discoverer. 

Strange  and  manifold  were  the  changes  that  had  occurred  since  young 
Gutenberg  fled  to  Strasbourg  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  nobles  of 
Mentz.  In  1465,  he  was  appointed  by  Adolphus,  the  Elector  of  that  city, 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court ;  with  an  annual  pension,  which  ren- 
dered him  no  longer  dependent  on  the  art  which  he  had  pursued  with  so 
much  zeal,  and  which  had  proved  such  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to 
him.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  still  followed  out  the  work  of  printing, 
though  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  continued  his  labours  in  the  art  till 
the  last.  He  did  not  very  long  survive  this  timely  and  very  honourable 
mark  of  estimation  from  the  Elector  of  Mentz ;  his  death  took  place  in  that 
city,  in  February,  1408,  only  three  years  after  his  appointment  to  a  situa- 
tion  in  the  Elector's  household. 

Every  year  that  has  succeeded  that  in  which  the  inventor  of  this  noblo 
art  was  committed  to  the  grave,  has  sufliced  to  show  more  clearly  the  value 
of  his  discovery.  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  day,  however,  to  demon- 
strate its  true  capabilities.  Even  after  all  the  presses  of  Europe  had  been 
brought  into  operation,  books  still  remained  a  costly  luxury,  attainable  cnly 
by  a  wealthy  and  privileged  class.  When  the  English  Bible  was  intro- 
duced'by  Cranmer,  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  chained 
10  a  p  Uar  in  the  parish  church,  that  the  costly  treasure  might  thus  be  ren- 
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dered  accessible  to  alJ  who  could  read.  Now  we  see,  by  means  of  the  steam 
printing-press,  the  stereotyper's  plates,  and  above  all,  the  vast  mnldplicaf 
tion  of  readers,  books  issued  for  a  few  pence  or  shillings,  which  not  many 
years  since  would  have  cost  as  many  pounds.  The  poor  man  may  now 
command  a  library  which  the  wealthiest  would  have  coveted  only  a  centary 
ago ;  and  a  valuable  collection  of  books  may  be  purchased  for  a  moiety  of 
the  price  of  a  single  manuscript,  or  even  a  printed  volume,  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  following  is  the  graphic  description  furnished  by  Fox,  in  hia  ''Acts 
and  Monuments,"  of  one  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  early  attempt 
to  render  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  available  for  the  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge.  The  subject  has  been  recently  selected  by  one  of  cor  most 
talented  artists,  George  Harvey,  for  a  painting,  since  beautifully  engraved , 
of  "The  First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Crypt  of  Old  St.  PaulV 

"  The  Bibles,"  says  Fox,  "  being  set  up  upon  divers  pillars  in  St.  Fanrs 
Church,  fixed  unto  them  with  chains,  for  all  men  to  read  in  them  that 
would,  great  multitudes  would  resort  thither  to  hear  one  John  Porter, 
because  he  could  read  well  and  had  an  audible  voyce.  Boner  and  his 
chaplains  being  grieved  withall,  (and  the  world  beginning  then  to  frown 
upon  the  Gospellers,)  sent  for  the  aforesaid  Porter,  and  rebuked  him  reiy 
sharply  for  his  reading.  But  Porter  answered  him  that  he  trusted  he  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  neither  contrary  to  his  advertisements 
which  he  had  fixed  over  every  Bible. 

"Boner  then  laid  unto  his  charge  that  he  had  made  expositions  upon  the 
Text,  and  gathered  great  multitudes  about  him  to  make  tumults.  He  an- 
swered, he  trusted  that  should  not  be  proved  by  him.  But  in  fine.  Boner 
sent  him  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  miserably  fettered  in  irons,  both  leg^ 
and  arms,  with  a  collar  of  fron  about  his  neck,  fastened  to  the  wall  in  the 
dungeon,  among  other  prisoners,  who  lay  there  for  felony  and  murder; 
where.  Porter  being  amongst  them,  hearing  and  seeing  their  wickedness 
and  blasphemy,  exhorted  them  to  amendment  of  life,  and  gave  onto  them 
such  instructions  as  he  had  learned  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  which  his  so 
doing,  he  was  complained  on,  and  so  carried  downe  and  laid  in  the  lower 
dungeon  of  all,  oppressed  with  bolts  and  irons,  where,  within  six  or  eight 
days  after,  he  was  found  dead." 

Gutenberg  descended  to  the  grave,  as  we  have  seen,  with  only  reiy 
partial  and  insufficient  acknowledgments  for  his  mighty  boon.  It  ia  wellt 
however,  that  genius  should  know  its  reward  ia  not  to  be  aooght  in  the 
applause  or  the  gratitude  of  contemporaries.  The  instructor  of  hia  time 
must  be,  from  that  very  cause,  above  his  time,  and  therefore  ought  no  move 
to  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  his  services  from^oee  to  whom  he  prores 
Q  benefactor,  than  does  the  teacher  look  for  his  reward  in  the  gnAvuiM  and 
the  appreciative  applause  of  his  infant  pupils.    If  they  ahouU  nol  eves 
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atrew  tardy  and  unavailing  wreaths  of  honour  above  the  turf  where  the 
weary  one  hath  at  length  sunk  to  rest,  what  matters  it  T  His  work  is 
ftccomplished,  and  has  gone  forth,  influencing  all  times.  In  how  peculiar 
1  manner  may  it  be  said  of  Gutenberg,  what  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all 
men  of  genius,  "though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

It  has  not,  however,  been  the  fate  of  the  inventor  of  the  printing-press 
to  be  "  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey."  Every  succeeding  age  since  his 
own  has  sufficed  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  value  of  his  costly  boon.; 
and  with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  its  value,  a  higher  admiration  has 
been  conceived  for  him  who  patiently,  and  amid  privations,  and  danger, 
and  wrong,  wrought  out  and  perfected  the  wonderful  yet  simple  device  which 
formed  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  scattered  the  long-hoarded 
treasures  with  a  generous  and  lavish  hand.  Posterity  has  done  what  could 
be  accomplished  to  atone  for  the  ingratitude  and  the  pardonable  ignorance 
of  GKitenberg*s  contemporaries.  An  association  has  been  formed  in  Qer- 
'  many,  under  the  name  of  the  Gutenberg  Society,  to  which  nearly  all  the 
eminent  and  influential  nien  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  connected  with 
literature  and  the  press,  belongi  A  yearly  meeting  is  held  by  them  at 
Mentz,  io  honour  his  memory,  and  to  celebrate  his  invention.  A  more  du- 
rable, and  no  less  worthy  proof  of  admiration  has*  since  been  furnished  in 
the  same  city  where  his  important  labours  and  his  life  were  both  brought 
to  a  close.  A  monument,  exhibiting  the  highe-st  arts  of  the  sculptor,  has 
been  reared  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  amid  prolonged  festivities  and  every  de- 
monstration of  national  triumph,  in  honour  of  him  who  once  fled,  a  hunted 
fugitive,  from  its  gates.  So  great  are  the  changes  that  time  and  the  print- 
Dio-PRESS  have  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men ! 

The  following  very  interesting  account  of  this  honourable  display  ef  a 
people's  gratitude  to  one  of  their  noblest  benefactors,  is  thus  described  by 
Charles  Knight,  the  talented  author  of  the  life  of  Caxton,  our  own  flrst 
English  Printer.  "During  the  summer  of  1837,  a  statue  of  John  Guten- 
berg, by  the  great  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  at  Mentz,  (or  May- 
once,)  and  on  the  14th  of  August  and  the  following  days,  a  festival  was 
held  there,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  monument.  Abun- 
dant evidence,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  stated,  has  been  brought  forward 
of  iate  years,  to  show  that  Gutenberg  deserves  all  the  honours  of  having 
conceived,  and  in  great  part  perfected,  an  art  which  has  produced  the  most 
signal  eflects  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  At  that  festival  of  Mentz,  at 
which  many  hundred  persons  were  assembled,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to 
do  honour  to  the  inventor  of  printing,  no  rival  pretensions  were  put  for- 
ward ;  although  many  of  ihe  compatriots  of  Cosier,  of  Haarlem,  were  pre- 
sent. The  fine  statue  of  Gutenberg  was  opened  amidst  an  universal  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  Never  were  the  shouts  of  a  vast  multitude  raised  on  a  more 
elevating  occasion  ; — never  were  the  triumphs  of  intellect  celebrated  with 
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greater  fervour.  The  statue  of  Gutenberg,  who  had  won  for  his  city  the 
gratitude  of  the  world,  was  opened  with  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling 
such  as  have  been  wont  only  to  greet  the  car  of  the  conqueror.  The  poor 
printer  of  Mentz  indeed  achieved  a  conquest ;  the  fruits  of  his  bloodlesi 
victory  are  imperishable ;  but  it  is  honourable  beyond  comparison  to  the 
present  generation  of  the  citizens  of  Mentz  to  have  felt  that  this  yictoryv 
of  mind,  which  has  made  all  future  victories  of  the  same  nature  perma- 
nent, was  deserving  of  a  trophy  as  enduring  almost  as  the  invention  which 
it  celebrates. 

*' Passing  his  life  amidst  the  ceaseless  activity  that  beJongs  to  the  com- 
merce of  literature  in  London,  the  writer  of  this  felt  no  common  interest 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  the  festival  in  honour  of  Gutenberg  called  forth 
throughout  Germany ;  and  he  determined  to  attend  that  celebration.  The 
fine  statue  which  was  to  be  opened  to  view  on  the  14th  of  August,  had 
been  erected  by  a  general  subscription,  to  which  all  Europe  was  invited  to 
contribute.  We  apprehend  that  the  English,  amidst  the  incessant  claims 
upon  their  attention  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  undertakings,  whether 
of  a  national  or  individual  character,  had  known  little  of  the  purpose  which 
the  good  citizens  of  Mentz  had  been  advocating  with  unabated  zeal  for  se- 
veral years ; — and  perhaps  the  object  itself  was  not  calculated  to  call  forth 
any  very  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  often  directed  in 
their  bounties  as  much  by  fashion  a^  by  their  own  convictions.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  England  literally  gave  nothing  towards  the  monument  of  a  man 
whose  invention  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  single  cause  to  make  Eng- 
land what  she  is.  The  remoteness  of  the  cause  may  also  have  lessened 
its  importance ;  and  some  people,  who,  without  any  deserts  of  their  own 
are  'enjoying  more  than  their  full  share  of  the  blessings  which  have  been 
shed  upon  us  by  the  progress  of  intellect,  (which  determines  the  progress 
of  national  wealth,)  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  is  a  spread  of  something  inimical  to  the  pretensions  of  mere 
riches.  We  met  with  a  lady  on  board  the  steamboat  ascending  the  Rhine, 
two  days  before  the  festival  of  Mentz,  who,  whilst  she  gave  us  a  most  eh- 
borate  account  of  the  fashionable  dulness  of  the  baths  of  Baden  and  Nas* 
sau,  and  all  the  other  Grerman  watering-places,  told  us  by  all  means  to  avoid 
Mentz  during  the  following  week,  as  a  crowd  of  low  people  from  all  parts 
would  be  there,  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  a  printer  who  had  been  dead 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  low  people  did  assemble  in  g^ieat  crowds: 
it  was  computed  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  strangers  had  arrived  to  dp 
honour  to  the  first  printer.  | 

'*  The  modes  in  which  a  large  population  displays  its  enthusiasm  are  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  the  world.  If  the  sentiment  which  collects 
men  together  be  very  heart-stirring,  all  the  outward  manifestatioos  of  the 
sentiment  harmonize  with  its  real  truth.     Thus,  processions,  and  ontioos 
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and  public  dinners,  and  pageantries,  which  in  themselves  are  vain  and 
empty,  are  important  wnen  the  persons  whom  they  collect  together  have 
one  common  feeling  which  for  the  time  is  all-pervading.  We  never  saw 
•och  a  popular  fervour  as  prevailed  at  M entz  at  the  festival  of  August,  1837, 
The  statue  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday  the  14th ;  but  on  the  Sunday 
eyening  the  name  of  Gutenberg  was  rife  through  all  the  streets.  In  the 
morning  all  Mentz  was  in  motion  by  six  o'clock ;  and  at  eight  a  procession 
WBB  formed  to  the  cathedral,  which,  if  it  was  not  much  more  imposing  than 
tome  of  the  processions  of  trades  in  London  and  other  cities,  was  conducted 
with  a  quiet  precision  which  evidenced  that  the  people  felt  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  solemn  act.  The  fine  old  cathedral  was  crowded  i — ^the  Bishop 
of  Mentz  performed  high  mass ; — the  first  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg  was 
displayed.  What  a  field  for  reflection  was  here  opened !  The  First  Bible, 
in  connection  with  the  imposing  pageantries  of  Roman  Catholicism — the 
Bible,  in  great  part  a  sealed  book  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  the  service 
of  Crod  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  larger  number  of  worshippers ; — but 
that  first  Bible  the  germ  of  millions  of  Bibles  that  have  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  throughout  all  the  habitable  globe  !  The  mass  ended,  the  pro- 
cession again  advanced  to  the  adjacent  square,  where  the  statue  was  to  be 
opened.  Here  was  erected  a  vast  ampi4heatre,  where,  seated  under  their 
respective  banners,  were  deputations  from  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
Anlidst  salvos  of  artillery  the  veil  was  removed  from  the  statue,  and  a 
hymn  was  sung  by  a  thousand  voices.  Then  came  orations; — then  din- 
ners— balls— oratorios — boat-races — processions  by  torch-light.  For  three 
days  the  population  of  Mentz  was  kept  in  a  state  of  high  excitement ;  and 
the  echo  of  the  excitement  went  through  Germany, — and  Gutenberg!  Gu- 
tenberg !  was  toasted  in  many  a  bumper  of  Rhenish  wine  amidst  this  cor- 
dial and  entbusi^tic  people." 

Such  is  the  lively  and  graphic  account  of  this  interesting  writer,  who  him- 
self witnessed  the  scene  he  describes  with  so  much  feeling.  There  is  surely 
•orocthing  very  remarkable  in  beholding  a  great  nation  assembled  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  inventor  of  a  peaceful  art,  whose  application  is  now  com- 
mitted to  humble  though  intelligent  workmen,  and  whose  inventor  was 
himself  an  equally  humble  and  unnoticed  mechanic.  To  see**  a  crowd 
of  low  people,"  as  the  fine  lady  designated  them,  thus  mustering  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nobility  of  such  a  man,  is  perhaps  as  striking  an  evidence 
as  could  be  produced  of  the  revolutions  which  his  own  discovery  has 
wrought.  Rude  barons  who  were  once  the  sole  great  men  of  the  empire 
ha  ye  long  since  been  forgotten. 

"  The  knights  are  dust,  and  their  good  swords  are  rust." 

Their  achievements  are  buried  in  oblivion  like  themselves,  and  theii  proud 
lineage  has  perished,  or — far  more  mournful  condemnation — has  descended 
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to  the  degenerate  representative  of  a  noble  ancestry.  Meanwhile,  the 
names  that  Germany  boasts  of  are  no  longer  those'  whose  proud  titles 
were  once  emblazoned  alone  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  The  poor  mgok  of 
Wittenberg  is  a  prouder  boast  than  them  all.  His  compeers  and  hie 
scholars  are  held  in  an  esteem  no  longer  accorded  to  the  heroes  of  the 
sword ;  and  the  honoured  name  of  the  poor  mechanic  of  Mentz  and  Stras- 
bourg  is  coupled  with  Schiller,  Schlegel,  and  Goethe,  and  the  noble  list 
of  the  heroes  of  the  pen,  whom  his  glorious  discovery  furnished  with 
weapons  by  which  to  win  their  immortality. 

The  reflections  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  interesting  writer  we  have 
already  quoted,  on  beholding  the  demonstration  of  popular  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  inventor  of  printing,  are  peculiarly  striking  and  appo- 
site. "Even  in  one,"  he  remarks,  "who  could  not  boast  of  belonging  to 
the  land  in  which  printing  was  invented,  the  universality  of  the  mighty 
effects  of -this  art,  when  rightly  considered,  would  produce  almost  a  corre* 
spending  enthusiasm.  It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the  great  changes  that 
have  been  effected  during  the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  are  still  in 
progress  everywhere  around  us,  and  not  connect  them  with  printing  and 
its  inventor.  The  castles  on  the  Rhine,  under  whose  ruins  we  travelled 
back  from  Mentz,  perished  before  the  powerful  combinations  of  the  people 
of  the  towns.  The  petty  feudal  despots  fell  when  the  burghers  had  ac- 
quired wealth  and  knowledge.  But  the  progress  of  despotism  upon  a 
larger  scale  could  not  have  been  arrested  had  the  art  of  Gutenberg  not 
been  discovered.  The  strongholds  of  military  power  still  frown  over  the 
same  majestic  river.  The  Rhine  has  seen  its  petty  fortresses  crumble  into 
decay  ; — ^Ehrenbreitstein  is  more  strong  than  ever.  But  even  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  will  fall  before  the  power  of  mind.  The  Rhine  is  crowded  with  steam- 
boats, where  the  feudal  lord  once  levied  tribute  upon  the  frail  bark  of  the 
fisherman :  and  the  approaches  to  the  Rhine  from  Fraacerand  Belgium  are 
becoming  a  great  series  of  railroads.  Such  communications  will  make  war  a 
game  much  more  difficult  to  play;  and  when  mankind  are  thoroughly  civil- 
ized, it  will  never  be  played  again.  Seeing,  then,  what  intellect  has  done 
and  is  doing,  we  may  well  venerate  the  memory  of  Gutenberg  of  Mentz.*' 

How  astonishing,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  has  been  the  efifect  of  the  sim- 
ple and  seemingly  easy  invention  of  the  German  mechanic.  By  its  means 
the  heroes  of  reformation,  the  pioneers  of  science,  the  cultivators  of  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  teachers  of  the  people,  have  had  weapons  put  into  their 
hands  wherewith  to  vanquish  opposition,  and  tools  given  them  by  which 
to  clear  the  way  and  work  out  the  great  designs  on  which  have  depended 
the  civilization  and  enlightenment,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  worhL 
What  could  Luther,  or  Cranmer,  or  Knox,  have  done  without  the  printings 
press  at  their  command  ?  What  would  all  the  zeal  of  their  co-oj>enton 
have  effected  in  disseminating  their  views,  or  in  exposing  the  vices  of  ths 
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sjfltem  they  assailed  ?  Rome  would  have  made  a  triumphant  bonfire  of 
all  their  manuscripts ;  she  would  have  committed  to  the  same  flames  the 
few  d^png  confi^ssors  and  apostles  of  truth,  and  the  night  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  would  have  settled  again  with  deeper  gloom  upon  the 
nations. 

To  the  invention  of  printing,  all  the  grand  discoveries  in  science,  and 
all  the  valuable  contributions  of  modern  ages  to  literature,  may  be  traced. 
Man  worked  before,  a  solitary  and  unaided  student  when  he  sought  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It  was  a  locked  treasure  of  which 
he  had  no  key,  and  when,  by  arduous  'years  of  study,  he  had  at  length 
ieamed  to  unlock  one  or  two  of  its  many  secret  fastenings,  death  came, 
and  it  was  left  to  others  merely  as  he  found  it.  The  locks  closed  again, 
and  the  new  student  foond  no  vantage  ground  prepared  from  whence  to 
renew  the  search.  How  different  is  it  now :  the  poorest  student  may 
avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  previous  ages ;  even  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessors  are  valuable  records  for  him.  He  escapes  the  toil  which  they 
foond  unfruitful ;  he  follows  on  the  track  in  which  they  achieved  success 
that  promises  still  higher  results,  and  the  world  at  length  reaps  the  fruits 
of  victories  thus  won  by  successive  labours  in  the  cause. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  may  say  in  no  exaggerating  spirit,  that  the 
discovery  of  Gutenberg  contained  the  germ  of  all  other  discoveries.  By 
means  of  it  the  triumphs  of  steam  have  been  achieved,- — the  railroad  has 
united  remote  citiesy — the  electric  telegraph  has  almost  annihilated  time 
and  space.  But  for  the  facilities  which  printing  aflbrds  for  recording  the 
observations  and  discoveries  made  in  many  countries,  and  at  diQerent 
periods,  and  preserving  them  in  an  accessible  form  for  constant  reference, 
ages  might  elapse  with  fewer  discoveries  than  have  been  accomplished 
within  a  few  years. 

The  influence  on  the  political  state  of  the  world  has  been  no  less  great. 
Newspapers  originated  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  wars  in  England, 
and  have  gone  on  with  increasing  power  ever  since.  The  press  has  be« 
come  the  great  engine  of  warfare,  and  all  its  triumphs  are  on  the  side  of 
\iberty. 

The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world  has  been  no  less  mightily 
afiecied  by  this  new  power.  Where  were  our  Bible,  and  Missionary,  and 
Tract  Societies,  but  for  the  printing-press  ?  The  pulpit  itself  has  received 
new  powers  from  this  widely  pervading  source,  and  a  powerful  colleague 
that  can^  silently  and  unnoticed,  surpass  it  in  its  instructing  and  converting 
influence.  '*Go  ye  forth  into  all  nations,  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every 
creature,"  was  the  commission  intrusted  by  the  departing  Saviour  to  his 
apostles :  but  the  commission  has  received  a  new  form  and  an  increasing 
power,  more  eflfectual  in  its  operations  because  less  dependent  on  the 
sfeocy  of  man.     The  Word  of  God,  translated  into  all  languages,  has 
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been  freely  disseminated  through  many  regions  hitherto  sank  in  daiknest 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  Its  still  voice  has  been  listened  to  where  no 
preacher's  voice  dared  to  be  heard.  Amid  the  persecuted  wandelvrs  on 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  the  benighted  lands  of  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  in  the  dark  places  of  India  and  Africa,  the 
Word  of  God  has  made  its  way.  "The  people  that  walked  in  darknen 
have  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."  How  great  has  been  the  work 
thus  silently  accomplished,  no  maQ  can  tell ;  but  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  Word  of  God  has  proved  a  simple  but  all-sufficient  instructor  gives  us 
just  ground  to  believe  that  in  countless  unknown  cases  it  has  been  no  less 
effectual  in  its  operations. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  in  this  light,  how 
great  is  the  value  which  it  possesses.  We  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  he 
foresaw  some  of  the  great  results  that  were  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  labours; 
but  how  imperfect  must  his  brightest  dreams  have  been,  and  how  &r  short 
of  the  reality.  We  view  his  discovery  rather  as  one  of  the  means  appointed 
by  Providence  for  bringing  about  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
innumerable  blessings  that  have  followed  in  its  train. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  entertained  by  Ghitenberg  while 
prosecuting  his  important  work,  or  whatever  the  opinions  he  himself  held 
on  the  momentous  questions  of  faith  and  polity  that  soon  after  agitated 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest 
reformers  that  Europe  has  known.  Those  who  have  most  faithfully  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cause  of  truth,  have  only  very  imperfectly  foreseen 
the  grand  results  that  they  were  working  out ;  and  many  have  been  ho- 
noured to  be  "fellow-workers  with  God,"  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and 
truth,  who  knew  not  that  they  were  doing  more  than  completing  their  own 
humble  and  short-sighted  designs.  It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however, 
to  the  inventor  of  printing  in  Europe,  to  deny  him  the  attribute  of  true 
genius,  little  as  we  know  of  those  minute  details  of  his  laborious  life  which 
would  furnish  the  evidence  from  which  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the 
compass  of  his  mind.  If  we  judge  of  the  force  of  his  inteUectaal  powers 
as  we  see  them  applied  to  surmount  the  numerous  difficulties  that  beset  his 
course,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  of  that  perseverance  in  defiance  of  dis- 
appointments, and  that  indomitable  self-reliance  which  ever  distinguish  the 
true  man  of  genius  from  his  less  gifted  fellow-men. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  fnie 
course  by  no  obstacle,  and  to  permit  no  disappointment  to  impede  its  path* 
In  the  pursuit  of  its  grand  aim  it  follows  on  as  if  guided  by  a  diTine 
instinct.  It  has  a  work  to  accomplish,  and  cannot  rest  until  tliB  appointed 
aim  is  attained,  and  the  goal  won.  The  history  of  the  homan  intellect  die* 
closes  many  instances  of  this ;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  in  no  way  inferior 
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u>  that  of  Outeoberg ;  but  the  infiaite  valae  of  the  results  which  have  been 
hron^t  mbout  as  the  issue  of  his  ill-requited  toil,  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the 
Mlf<«acnfic«  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  w-as  a  bleak  and  chilling 
spiing-time,  and  the  ripening  summer  yielded  its  fructifying  rays  with  a 
grudging  and  niggard  hand.  Shall  not  then  the  world  rejoice  in  the  abun- 
dant haireat,  and  bless  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  who  sowed  in  hope 
and  in  sorrow,  th.  .i^tant  ages  might  rejoice,  in  entering  on  the  realization 
tt  hb  generous  anticipatiom  T 
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MONG  ihe  manjr  characten  distingaiBhod  in 
European  histoTy,  there  is  tcarcelf  uif  one 
more  deserring  tbe  attention  of  the  American 
patriot  than  the  celebrated  Admiial  Coligny. 
ir  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  an 
worthy  of  ali  praise,  for  founding  an  uylum  for 
Teligtous  liberty,  Coligny  is  not  leoa  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  planned  and  attempted  a 
I  colony  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  too  npon 
OUT  own  shores;  and  while  thej/  gain  the  applause  which  leanlta  from  bril- 
liant snccess,  he  should  not  be  refused  the  reverence  and  sympathy  which 
is  due  to  greatness,  virtue,  and  above  all,  misfortune. 

The  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  bom  at  ChBtillon>sur-LoiTe,  in  the  year  1610. 
of  noble  parents,  and  received  the  best  education  that  the  timea  afibrdad. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  from  which  be  never  awnvcd 
during  his  whole  life.  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  senial 
battles,  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  by  his  gnat  biavery 
and  skill.  After  the  death  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  Catherine  de  Medici 
was  declared  regent ;  and  by  her  rigorous  acts  against  the  Protestants,  she 
caused  them  to  rise  in  arms.  The  Prince  de  Condfi  and  Admiral  Coligny 
were  chosen  as  commanders  of  all  the  Protestant  forces.  After  the  death 
of  Cond^,  which  happened  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  the  whole  command  de- 
volved upon  Coligny,  and  well  did  he  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  tinrt 
reposed  in  him.    He  carried  on  the  war  against  tbe  troop*  of  Cathflrisa 
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with  varioua  succesa,  sometimeB  conquering,  sometimes  suffering  s  defeat, 
tint  never  permitting  himself  to  be  disheartened,  however  great  his  loss 
might  be.  Cathenne  de  Medici  finding,  at  length,  that  she  could  not  exter- 
minate the  Protestants  by  force  of  arms,  resolved  to  do  so  by  stratagem. 
Bbe  therefore  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  and  invited  the  principal  of 
them  to  court,  where  they  were  received  witti  the  greatest  apparent  cor- 
diality. But  Coligny,  knowing  the  treachery  of  the  queen,  and  suspecting 
some  plot  to  be  concealed  under  the  veil  of  kindness,  resolved  to  defeat  her 
ends.  For  this  purpose  he  intended  to  form  a  colony  in  the  New  World, 
where  the  Protestants,  should  circumstances  hereader  compel  them,  might 
retire  and  live  in  peace  and  securitj.  With  this  design,  in  the  year  1562. 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  ships,  under  the  command  of 
John  Ribaud.  These  vessels  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the  month 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  and  Rjbaud  entered  a  river  which  he  called  the 
May,  but  which  was  subsequently  named  San  Mateo,  by  the  Spaniards ;  it 
k  now  called  St.  John's.  Here  he  erected  a  column  (of  stones),  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  arms  of  France,  as  a  token  of  possession ;  he  then  sailed 
&nher  north,  and  left  a  colony  at  the  Bay  of  Port  Royal.  But  this  colony, 
(HI  account  of  dissensions  among  the  chiefs,  was  soon  abandoned.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  Coligny  sent  out  three  other  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  LaudoDQi6re.  He  reached  Florida  on  the  20th  of  June,  1664,  and  sailed 
Dp  the  river  May.     Here  he  found  the  column  which  had  been  left  by 


Ribaud*  still  in  existence,  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  which 
the  Indians  bad  hung  around  it,  and  which  the  chief  Saturiova  now  showed 

*  The  lesder  will  find  ■  full  and  imerestiDg  Bcconni  of  Coligny'a  atlempl  to  colonizs 
CwoUoaaiul  Floridi ;  its  dtsutroue  lermination,  andlhel«mbli  relribulion  of  De  Gourgaet, 
■  HocNti'a  "Indian  Wari  of  the  Uniiid  Siatti,"  ftora  which  work,  by  tbe  eoatiety  oftb* 
P^Uahor,  wa  have  bsaa  p«niiilted  to  copy  iha  above  pictwi  of  "lbs  lodiin  (hiaf  Saln- 
fien,  abowiaq  Lsodonnifra  ilu  column  «i«cted  by  Ribaud." 
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him  with  gi*eat  apparent  gratification.  Laudonnidre,  struck  with  the  beautj 
of  the  place,  determined  to  form  his  settlement  here,  and  commenced  baild 
ing  a  fortress,  which  he  called  Fort  Carolina.  Bat  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
arose,  and  the  colonists  became  discontented,  and  desired  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  Laudonni^re  withstood  their  demands  as  long  as  possible; 
but  finally  yielding  to  their  importunity,  he  embarked  on  the  28th  of 
August,  and  began  his  voyage ;  but  he  had  sailed  only  a  short  distance 
when  he  met  with  a  fleet  of  several  vessels,  commanded  by  Ribaud,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command.  They,  therefore*  all 
returned,  and  the  colony  soon  advanced  to  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Bat 
things  were  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember an  expedition  of  the  Spaniards,  under  Melendez,  arrived  at  the  fort, 
and  with  the  exception  of  women  and  children,  massacred  every  living  soal. 
This  proved  a  death-blow  to  all  the  hopes  of  Coligny ;  and  thus  the  colony* 
which,  had  it  been  suflered  to  have  flourished,  would  have  saved  France 
a  civil  war,  and  prevented  the  great  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
was  entirely  destroyed. 

Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  now  began  to  display  their  hostility  more 
openly  than  ever  against  the  Protestant  religion.  They  imposed  such 
rigorous  exactions  upon  its  professors,  that  they  once  more  rose  in  arms, 
and  once  more  Coligny  led  them  to  battle.  Here  he  met  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  but,  on  the  whole,  fortune  seemed  to  incline  in  his  favour.  Catherine, 
at  last,  despairing  of  ever  conquering  the  Protestants  in  the  field,  again 
concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  Coligny  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  favour.  He  had  one  hun 
dred  thousand  francs  given  him  by  Charles  IX.  as  an  indemnity  for  his 
losses  in  the  wars,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  council. 

Things  continued  in  this  condition  until  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  a  night  in  which  one  of  the  most  horrible  transac- 
tions that  ever  disgraced  humanity,  occurred;  a  night  in  which  thousands 
of  innocent  beings  were  sent  to  their  final  account  without  previous  warn- 
ing; a  night  in  which  deeds  were  perpetrated  (the  result  not  more  of  reli- 
gious than  political  animosity)  which  are  now  equally  reprobated  by  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  Particular  orders  had  been  given  to  prevent  all  chance  of 
Coligny's  escape.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  a  band  of  miscreants,  hastened 
to  his  house,  which  they  surrounded.  A  man  by  the  nam%  of  Besme  then 
entered  the  room  in  which  Coligny  was  sitting.  ''Art  thou  Coligny T' 
said  he.  "  I  am  he  indeed,"  said  the  admiral ;  ''  young  man,  you  ought  to 
respect  my  gray  hairs ;  but,  do  what  you  will,  you  can  shorten  my  life  only 
by  a  few  days.'  Besme  immediately  plunged  his  sword  into  hia  body« 
and  his  companions  pierced  him  with  many  wounds.  The  body  was  then 
thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  where  Ouise  was  impationtly 
waiting  to  see  it.    He  wiped  the  blood  off  his  face  in  order  to  recogniaa 
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the  features,  and  then  gave  orders  lo  cm  off  his  bead,  which  be  sent  to 
Catherine.  His  head  was  then  embalmed  and  sent  lo  the  pope,  whilst 
Us  body  reraained  in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  indignity  from  the  lero- 
doua  rabble. 

Thus  perished  Coligny,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  men 
that  France  ever  produced.  Well  might  bis  enemies  exult  in  his  foil ;  for  he 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  With  him  perish<^d 
the  beat  hopes  of  Protestaniiaro  in  France.  The  succeeding  leader  re- 
nounced the  faith ;  and  then  there  followed  persecution,  exile  and  apostasy, 
till  the  Revolution  levelled  all  disiinctioos,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  hare 
eBingaiahed  all  religion  with  a  deluge  of  political  faoaticiso). 


CATHERINE  II. 


ATHEKINE  II.,  Empnu  of  Russia,  wbb  a  n»»nich. 
^^^  who  dDubtleaa  has  a  claim  to  be  jaalced  among  the 
great  BOTereigDB  of  Europe,  according  to  the  uaual 
acceptation  of  the  word  greatneasi  wherein  goodneat 
ia  not  reckoned  a  necessary  ingredient.  Shewaa  the 
daughter  of  Christian  Auguatna,  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst ;  was  bom  Hay  2, 1729,  and  baptized  Sophit 
Augosta ;  but,  upon  her  marriage  with  the  Qiand-duke  of  Ruaaia,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1746,  and  admission  into  ihe  Greek  church,  she  aaaamed  the 
name  of  Catherine.  Her  husband,  Peter  III.,  succeeded  hia  annt  Elia- 
belh,  January  6,  1762,  but  had  not  reigned  six  months,  when  he  Cells 
sacrifice  to  his  wife's  ambition ;  being  deposed  on  the  38th  of  June,  and 
faarbaioualy  murdered  on  the  0th  of  July  following,  in  the  same  ahocking 
manner  in  which  Edward  II.  of  England  perished.  Upon  the  depoaitioa 
of  her  unfonnnate  husband,  Catherine  Q.  was  ptoclaimed  Empnn  of  all 
the  Ruasias ,  and  soon  after  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  crimes  by  which 
she  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  dazzling  loatre  of  some  of  those  sciionsf 
falsely  called  great,  which  have  blotted  the  page  of  history  with  blood  in 
sU  ages  of  the  world,  and  have  too  long  employed  the  pern  of  historians 
and  poets,  to  record  and  to  celebmte.  Future  historians  will  decide,  whe> 
ther  the  great  exploits,  displayed  during  her  reign,  an  not  more  to  bs 
ascribed  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  empire,  the  force  of  whkli  it  ma 
her  business  to  collect  and  concentrate,  than  to  any  superior  penoBsl 
genius  which  she  possessed.    As  to  the  justice  of  these  exploits,  it  need 
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hardly  be  left  to  posterity  to  judge.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
her  claims  upon  the  Turkish  dominions,  her  invasion  and  partition  of 
Poland,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers,  particularly  the  King  of  Prussia} 
afibrds  as  flagrant  an  instance  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  by 
<^>en  and  unprovoked  robbery  and  murder,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  most  barbarous  savages.  In  short,  the  chief  merit  of  Catherine,  as 
u  sovereign,  seems  to  have  lain,  like  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
in  selecting  able  ministers)  admirals,  and  generals,  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions she  had  planned.  In  this  respect,  even  her  vices  as  a  woman,  which 
gave  her  the  ascendant  of  an  imperious  character  over  her  favourites, 
exempt  from  the  weakness  of  sentiment,  supplied  the  place  of  pubuc 
▼irtaes ;  and  banished  from  her  government  the  degrading  influence  which 
courtiers  elsewhere  often  exercise.  She  at  last,  however,  allowed  herself 
to  be  ruled  by  her  freed  man,  Sabor,  who  deceived  her  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  her  forces,  which  did  not  amount  to  200,000  men,  though  her 
military  lists  contained  400,000 ;  and  her  long  preparations  for  the  field 
terminated  in  a  disastrous  war  in  Persia,  by  which  two  of  her  armies  wer« 
consumed.  If  her  policy  in  relation  to  Austria  and  Poland  was  attended 
with  success,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be  ascribed  to  her  interference,  than  to 
the  good  sense  she  displayed  in  allowing  her  ministers  to  govern.  Tet 
thif  policy  was  overreached  in  her  last  war  against  the  Turks,  when,  in 
spile  of  pompous  promises,  assisting  Austria  only  with  feeble  succours, 
and  suddenly  finding  her  squadrons  held  bound  by  those  of  Sweden,  she 
left  to  her  rival  all  the  advantages  of  many  bloody  campaigns  ;  and  excited 
in  the  Grand  Signior  a  desire  of  vengeance.  Nor  were  her  plans  of  poli- 
tical aggrandisement  free  from  fluctuations  and  contradictions.  During 
the  American  war,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  trident  of  Neptune 
was,  by  her  exertions,  about  to  become  the  sacred  symbol  of  liberty.  She 
presented  to  the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and  London,  a  memorial,  in 
which  she  demanded  that  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  even  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  should  be  free  and  respected.  She  proposed  that  a  league 
should  be  formed  for  its  support,  and  for  this  purpose  deputed  Prince 
Qaliitzin  to  the  General  States.  But,  in  1793,  she  avowed  principles 
directly  opposite.  Influenced  solely  by  her  rage  against  France,  she  an- 
nounced war  against  that  republic,  without  discussion,  without  manifesto, 
without  even  being  able  to  allege,  with  regard  to  a  state  so  remote  from 
her  territories,  that  barbarous  maxim,  which  has  slipped  from  the  pen  of 
Montesquieu  himself: — *' That  the  law  of  natural  defence  sometimes  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  attack,  when  a  people  sees,  that  a  longer  peace 
would  enable  another  power  to  efilect  tneir  destruction."— j?«pn^  de  Lois^ 
L  10,  c.  2. 

With  all  her  foibles,  however,  Catherine  had  some  right  to  the  pane- 
2jnc8  of  men  of  letters.     She  purchased  the  praises  of  several  French 
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philosophers,  and  she  did  not  overlook  the  merits  of  some  English  au- 
thors, for  instance  the  late  Mr.  Bmce,  the  distinguished  traveller.  Aftei 
the  example  of  some  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  she  renewed  the  singularitj 
of  royal  and  philosophic  banquets.  Like  Dionysius,  Pisistratus,  Periander, 
and  Hiero,  she  collected  Platos,  Aristippi,  Simonideses,  and  Pindars  at  her 
suppers.  The  imperial  resentment,  however,  was  sometimes  excited; 
on  which  occasions  the  wit  was  rewarded  with  banishment ;  a  premium 
which  Diderot  received  for  his  frankness.  The  compliment  she  paid  tc 
the  rhetorical  merits  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  commissioning  his  bust,  and  placing 
it  between  those  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in  her  library,  for  his  having 
prevented  the  threatened  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
reflects  honour  on  her  memory,  as  well  as  on  that  public-spirited  orator. 
Her  purchasing  the  libraries,  letters,  and  papers  of  Messrs.  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert,  also  evidenced  her  literary  taste ;  unless,  as  a  French  writei 
suspect?,  she  did  it  with  a  view  to  bury  the  relics  of  these  great  mei| 
**  But  her  refusal,'*  he  adds,  **  to  give  effect  to  the  useful  instructions  col 
lected  under  her  ordera,  by  the  learned  travellers  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  under  the  direction  of  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  proves  clearly  thai 
the  desiie  of  a  vain  lustre,  rather  than  the  real  utility  of  nations,  wai 
the  motive  of  the  protection  she  affected  to  give  to  artists  and  to  men  of 
letters."  A  life  of  Catherine  II.  was  lately  published  at  Paris,  said  to^  be 
written  with  a  strict  adherence  to  truth.  The  strongest  feature  it  givei 
of  her  character  is,  her  marked  aversion  to  her  son  Paul,  her  successor. 
He  owed  his  preservation  to  the  public  regard,  and  would  have  been  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  ambition  of  Prince  Potemkin,  if  the  deed  could  have  been 
perpetrated  with  impunity.  Prince  Paul  being  one  day  indisposed,  the 
people,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  tragical  end  of  Peter  III.,  surrounded 
the  castle  and  desired  to  see  him.  The  empress  brought  him  forward 
pale,  trembling,  and  fearful  for  her  own  safety.  "To  this  legitimate  terror 
inspired  b}  the  people,  (says  the  French  annotator,)  they  owe  the  ezistenci 
of  a  prince,  who  wishes  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  his  subjects." 
This  extraordinary  woman  died  suddenly  and  unseen,  in  her  water-closet 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1796,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  We  shal 
conclude  th.'s  memoir,  with  two  sketches  of  her  character,  drawn  by  writen 
of  very  opposite  opinions  respecting  her;  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  inference  from  the  whole.  The  firat  is  by  M.  De  la  Croix,  who, 
speaking  of  Russia,  says :  "  This  mighty  empire  was  grossly  hewn  out 
by  Peter  the  Great.  The  rough  form  of  this  colossal  figure  was  softened 
by  Elizabeth ;  and  it  has  received  more  of  the  human  appearance  from 
the  able  hand  of  Catherine  II.,  who,  by  the  instructions  which  she  gave 
the  commissionera,  charged  with  preparing  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  proved 
herself  worthy  of  governing  a  great  empire.  She  has  done  more  foi 
Russia  by  her  equity  ^and  her  beneficence  than  all  her  geneiala  hare  done 
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li;  their  warlike  Tirtues.  It  is  of  little  adTanlago  to  ao  vaal  an  empiie  to 
Inre  iu  boDndB  extended.  lis  true  welfare  is  more  easeutially  promoted, 
tf  brouring'  popuIalioM ;  by  wise  laws  ;  by  encouraging-  industry ;  by  in- 
cnuiag  ita  riches  by  commerce ;  by  culiivatiag  the  arts,  and  reconciliog 
tlKm  to  a  stubborn  aoil,  ungenial  to  their  nature;  by  meliorating  the 
munera  of  a  still  savage  race  of  nobles  j  and  by  communicating  aenaibilily 
to  a  people,  whom  the  roughness  of  their  climate  had  rendered  impene- 
trible  10  all  the  soft  aflectiona  and  social  virtues  of  humanity.  These  art 
ibe  works  which  already  make  the  name  of  Catherioe  illustrious,  and 
which  will  reflect  ao  much  glory  on  her  memory,"— The  other  is  part  of 
u  address  by  an  anonymous  author,  to  the  Czarina,  which  was  inserted 
■  matt  of  our  public  papers  a  few  years  ago  :— 

"  Bus  CDunteiJail  of  all  thtt'a  mild  ind  good! 
Till  Lord's  uioiDled — wiib  ■  hoibuid'*  blood ! 
Through  blood  dow  wkding  to  ■  foroigD  throiw, 
Exnliing  o'er  expiring  freedom'a  groan : 
Lover  of  man,  yel  icourga  of  human  kind : 
Campoat  afloat  uid  cnialty  combined: 
Stilt  for  new  kingdoma  atruggling.  doai  tbon  brave 
Thieeacort  and  lenyeara,  and  the  yawning  gravs  t 
Thy  mad  ambition  wilt  ihon  never  curb, 
Bnl  alill  wiib  vara  the  weary  world  diatutb  t 
ThoD  raoor  or  biu.!" 
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■nT  is  curious,  observes  ihe  renenible  and  ingODiooB  Ur. 
1  Williai ;  Hutton,  in  his  account  of  the  extraordioaiy  nab- 
I  ject  of  this  article,  "  to  observe  Nature  atep  out  of  the  coot- 
1  mon  road  and  enter  the  precincts  of  the  marrellous.  To 
j  inarcb  in  her  nsuol  tracV  excites  no  admiration ;  bat  whM!* 
I  in  her  wanton  moods,  she  fonns  an  O'Brien  of  eight  feett 
and  a  Botuwlaski  of  thiee,  an  admirable  Crichlon  with 
every  accomplishment,  and  a  thousand  other  men  with  nonCi  'tis  by  thaw 
deviations  that  she  raises  astonishment." 

Thomas  Topham,  a  man  whose  feats  of  strength  might  bBTa  fignrad 
beside  those  of  Homer's  heroes,  was  bom  in  London  sbont  the  year  1710. 
His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  brought  him  up  to  the  tame  tmdo. 
Though  bis  stature  was  not  remarkable,  being,  at  his  full  growth,  fire  fif. 
ten  inches  in  height,  yet  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  mnacolaT  powan 
so  extraordinary  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  racord. 

He  followed  the  trade  of  his  father  until  he  had  attained  tha  aga  ol 
twenty-four  years,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  less  Uborioos  employnMnt 
of  s  publican.  That  Topham  was  fond  of  athletic  exeruseai  and  ihat  tha 
practice  of  them  contributed  to  give  him  that  snperior  strength  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  for  we  find  that  the  honsa 
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he  first  took  was  the  Red-lion,  at  the  corner  of  the  City  Road«  nearly  oppo- 
site St.  Luke*8  Hospital,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the  ring  in  Moor- 
^elds,  at  that  time  the  theatre  of  gymnastic  exhibitions,  such  as  cudgeling, 
wrestling,  backsword  and  boxing. 

It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  public  display  of  his  astonishing  cor- 
poreal powers,  by  pulling  against  a  horse,  with  his  feet  placed  against  a 
tow  wall,  which  divided  upper  and  lower  Moorfields.  He  next  tried  his 
strength  against  two  horses,  but  his  legs  not  being  properly  placed,  he 
received  an  injury  in  one  of  his  knees  from  a  jerk.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feat  in  point  of  magnitude  was  that  which  he  performed  in  Bath 
street.  Cold  Bath  Fields,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  when  he  lifted  three 
hogsheads  of  water,  weighing  1836  pounds,  iu  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  assembled  to  witness  this  uncommon  exertion. 

The  various  performances  of  this  prodigy  of  strength  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  almost  to  exceed  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  by  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity  and  who  were  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they 
relate.  Dr.  Desaguliers  assures  us,  that  he  saw  him  perform  the  following 
feats : — ^With  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a  very  large  and  strong  pewter  dish. 
Thrusting  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco-pipe  under  his  garter,  his  legs  being 
bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  with  the  tendons  of  his  ham.  He  broke  another 
bowl  of  the  same  kind  between  his  first  and  second  finger,  by  pressing 
them  together  sideways.  A  table,  six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hundred  weight 
£i8tened  to  the  end  of  it,  he  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held  a  considerable 
time  in  a  horizontal  position.  He  struck  an  iron  poker,  a  yard  long  and 
three  inches  thick,  against  his  bare  left  arm,  betwe'  i  the  elbow  and  wrist, 
till  the  instrument  was  bent  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  right  angle.  Taking 
another  poker  of  the  same  kind,  he  held  the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and 
placing  the  middle  against  the  back  of  his  neck,  mafle  both  ends  meet 
before  him,  after  which  he  pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He  broke  a  rope 
two  inches  in  circumference,  though  he  was  obliged  to  exert  four  times  the 
strength  that  was  requisite  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  awkward 
manner  which  he  adopted.  He  lifted  a  stone  roller,  weighing  eight  hundred 
pounds,  by  a  chain  to  which  it  was  fastened,  with  his  hands  only,  and 
standing  on  a  frame  above  it. 

These  exhibitions  probably  took  up  Topham's  time,  and  drew  his  at- 
tention from  his  business,  for  we  find  that  he  failed  at  the  Gk>]den-lion ; 
after  which  he  took  another  house  in  the  same  line  at  Islington.  His  fame 
for  strength  now  began  to  spread  all  ovec  the  country,  and  he  visited  various 
proTincial  towns  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  wonderful  feats.  His 
performances  at  Derby  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Binningham« 
who,  at  that  time,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  place. 

**  We  learnt,*'  says  he,  *'from  private  accounts  well  attested,  that  Thomas 
Topham,  a  man  who  kept  a  public  house  at  Islington,  performed  sur 
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prising  feats  of  strength,  such  as  breaking  a  broom-stick  of  the  largest  siac 
by  striking  it  against  his  bare  arm :  lifting  two  hogsheads  of  water ;  hearing 
hifi  horse  over  a  turnpike  gate ;  carrying  the  beam  of  a  house,  as  a  soldier 
his  firelock ;  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  However  belief  might  at 
first  be  staggered,  all  doubt  was  soon  removed  when  this  second  Samson 
appeared  at  Derby,  as  a  performer  m  public,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  for  each  spectator.  On  application  to  Alderman  Cooper  for  per- 
mission to  exhibit,  the  magistrate  was  surprised  at  the  feats  he  proposed, 
and  as  his  appearance  resembled  that  of  other  men,  he  requested  him  to 
strip  that  he  might  examine  whether  he  was  made  like  them.  He  was 
found  to  be  extremely  muscular ;  what  were  hollows  under  the  arms  and 
hams  of  others  were  filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

*'  He  appeared  to  be  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  well-made,  but  without  any  singularity.  He  walked  with  a 
small  limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the  usual  decider  of  disputes* 
that  three  horses  could  not  draw  him  from  a  post  which  he  should  clasp 
with  his  feet;  but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash  turned  them  aside, 
and  the  unexpected  jerk  broke  his  thigh. 

*'  The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man,  in  whom  were  uoited  the 
strength  of  twelve,  consisted  in  rolling  up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven  pounds, 
as  a  man  roils  up  a  sheet  of  paper — holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arm's  length 
and  squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  egg-shell— lifting  two  hundred 
weight  with  his  little  finger  and  moving  it  gently  over  his  head.  The  bo- 
dies he  touched  seemed  to  have  lost  their  power  of  gravitation.  He  also 
broke  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain  twenty  hundred 
weight ;  lifted  an  oak  table  six  feet  long  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  was  hung  to  the  extremity :  a  piece  of  leather  was  fixed  to 
one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold,  two  of  the  feet  stood  upon  his  knees,  and  he 
raised  the  end  with  the  weight  higher  than  that  in  his  mouth.  He  took 
Mr.  Chambers,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  who  weighed  twenty-seven  stone,  and 
raised  him  with  one  hand ;  his  head  being  laid  on  one  chair  and  his  feet 
on  another,  four  people,  of  fourteen  stone  each,  sat  upon  his  body,  which 
he  heaved  at  pleasure.  He  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter against  his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke  bent  it  like  a  bow.  Weakness 
and  feeling  seemed  fled  together. 

*'  Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the  company  with  iHad  Tom. 
1  heard  him  sing  a  solo  to  the  organ  in  St.  Werburgh's  church,  then  the 
only  one  in  Derby ;  but  though  he  might  perform  with  judgment,  yet  the 
voice,  more  terrjble  than  sweet,  seemed  scarcely  human.  Though  of  a 
pacific  temper,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable 
to  the  insults  of  the  rude.  The  hostler,  at  the  Virgin's  Inn,  where  he  re* 
sided,  having  given  him  some  cause  of  displeasure,  he  took  one  of  the 
kitchen  spits  from  the  mantel-piece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  hand- 
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fterchief ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  tuck  the  ends  into  the  hostlor's  bo- 
som, the  cumbrous  ornament  excited  the  laughter  of  the  company,  till  he 
condescended  to  untie  his  cravat.  Had  he  not  abounded  with  good  nature, 
the  men  might  have  been  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the 
women  for  that  of  their  pewter  shelves,  as  he  could  instantly  roll  up  both. 
One  blow  with  his  fist  would  for  ever  have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the 
besr-garden,  Johnston  and  Mendoza." 

These,  however,  were  only  the  usual  performances  of  Topham,  when  he 
went  about  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  powers.  Many  other  occasional 
demonstrations  of  them  are  related  by  persons  who  knew  him.  One  night 
perceiving  a  watchman  asleep  in  his  box,  he  raised  them  both  from  the 
ground,  and  carrying  the  load  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  length  dropped  the 
wooden  tenement  with  its  inhabitant  over  the  wall  of  Tindall's  burying- 
gToond.  The  consternation  of  the  watchman  .on  awaking  from  his  nap, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

Sitting  one  day  at  the  window  of  a  low  public  house  in  Chiswell  street, 
a  batcher  passed  by  tottering  under  the  burden  of  nearly  half  an  ox.  Of 
thii  Topham  relieved  him  with  so  much  ease  and  dexterity,  that  the  fellow 
twore  that  nothing  but  the  devil  could  have  flown  away  with  his  load. 

On  another  occasion,  having  gone  on  board  a  West  Indiaman  lying  in 
the  river,  he  was  presented  with  a  cocoa-nut,  which,  to  the  no  small  aston^ 
isbment  of  the  crew,  he  cracked  close  to  the  ear  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
with  the  same  facility  as  an  ordinary  person  would  crack  an  egg-shell. 
The  mate  having  made  some  remark  displeasing  to  Topham,  the  latter 
observed  that,  if  he  had  pleased,  he  could  have  cracked  the  bowsprit  over 
his  head. 

Topham  having  one  day  gone  to  witness  a  race  that  was  run  on  the 
Hackney  road,  the  spectators  were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  man  in  a  cart, 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  close  to  the  contending  parties.  Topham  at 
length  resolved  to  stop  the  career  of  this  disagreeable  intruder,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart,  drew  it  back  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  driver  to  make  his  horse  advance.  The  rage  of 
the  latter  was  equalled  only  by  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  be- 
holders ;  while  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  crushed  or  torn  to  pieces 
prevented  the  fellow  from  exercising  his  whip  on  the  formidable  cause  of 
his  mortification. 

Notwiihstanding  his  superiority,  Topham  seems  to  hare  been  a  man  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition.  He  even  possessed  a  greater  share  of 
patience  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  people.  While  he  kept 
a  public  house  he  was  visited  by  two  men  who  were  so  exceedingly  quar- 
relsome, that  though  Topham  quietly  put  up  with  their  humour  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  yet,  at  last,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  fighting  the 
landlord.     Topham   finding  it  impossible  to  appease  them  in  any  other 
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wsy,  seized  them  both  by  the  neck,  as  if  they  had  been  cbildreUt  nt^ 
knocked  their  heads  together,  till  they  aaked  paidon  with  the  moat  algtfei 
submission. 

Topham,  however,  was  not  sndued  with  fortitude  of  mind  equal  to  bii 
strength  of  body.  A  faithless  womaD  embiiteied  the  concluding  portioa 
of  his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  hla  prototype  of  old.  Unable  to  endure  the 
reflections  occasioned  by  his  wife's  inconstancy,  Topham  at  length  em- 
braced the  despente  reaolatioa  of  putting  an  end  to  his  lib  in  the  flown 
of  hit  ago. 


JOHN   BAKEB. 


9N  IJM  history  of  thoee  penotu  who  hare  inheritod  peci^ 
n  liaritiea  from  nature,  this  old  Teteron  deserves  pftiticulaf 
I  notice,  as  he  could,  at  pleasure,  distort  his  couutenance  in 
I  the  meet  incredible  manner,  to  the  astonishment  of  ererjr 
I  beholder.  He  was  not  formed,  Uke  Old  Boots,  of  Rippon, 
'  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  loring  nose  and  chin ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  his  nose  was  rather  small,  yet  he  could,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
take  a  piece  of  mouey  from  a  table,  between  his  nose  and  chin,  and  hold 
it  fast,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  spectators.  And,  what  is  still 
more  astonishing,  be  could,  in  a  moment,  contract  his  face  in  such  a  way  as 
to  put  his  nose  into  his  mouth,  and  his  lip  then  appeared  nearly  upon  a  level 
witb  his  forehead.  He  could  also  force  a  tobacco-pipe  through  his  nose, 
and  lake  up  a  glass  of  gin  with  his  nose  and  chin,  as  shown  in  the  por- 
trait. These  exploits  were  seen  by  thousands  of  persons,  ammg  whom 
were  many  medical  men,  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  greatest  curi- 
oeily  of  the  kind  ever  seen. 

He  was  born  at  Eye,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1783,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Peterborough ;  but  his  master  failed,  and 
he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  lived  several  years  in  various  situations. 
In  1767,  he  entered  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  which  he  continued  tun 
fears,  and  waa,  during  that  time,  in  several  severe  engagements,  particu- 
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larJy  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  at  the  time  he  took  the  Formidable,  of  84 
guns,  burnt  the  Rising  Sun,  and  sunk  several  other  ships.  On  the  death 
of  George  II.,  he  was  discharged,  and  in  1774,  he  came  to  America,  as 
servant  to  an  officer,  and  shared  in  several  bloody  battles.  Peace  being 
concluded,  Baker  returned  safe  to  England,  and  some  time  afterwards 
engaged  as  servant  to Gunnel,  Esq.,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Co- 
penhagen. He  remained  in  Denmark  three  years,  but  returned  again  to 
England,  where  he  occupied  various  situations,  suffering  many  misfortunes 
and  hardships.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  progeny  of  thirteen 
children,  most  of  whom  died  gloriously  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  old  veteran  actually  entered  himftelf 
in  the  first  raised  company  of  York  Fencibles,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where 
they  had  a  most  desperate  engagement  with  the  rebels,  and  only  thirty  of 
five  hundred  men  escaped ;  among  the  fortunate  number  was  poor  old 
Baker.  It  should  be  observed,  that  when  he  applied  at  the  Blue  Anchor, 
Wapping,  to  enlist,  ho  was  objected  to  by  the  officer,  on  account  of  bis 
advanced  age ;  but  being  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  serve  once  more,  he 
agreed  to  take  four  guineas,  instead  of  twelve,  bounty  money,  and  as  men 
were  then  much  wanted,  he  was  at  length  accepted  on  his  own  terms.  In 
his  old  age,  though  he  possessed  such  uncommon  properties,  as  before 
stated,  poor  Baker  was  obliged  to  get  admittance  to  Covent-garden  Work- 
house, but  occasionally  obtained  permission  from  the  humane  master  to  go 
out,  when  he  generally  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  by  calling  at  vari- 
ous places  about  the  metropolis,  where  he  entertained  the  company  with 
his  wonderful  feats,  always  remembering  first  to  assure  them,  that  ''his 
equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world." 

The  trifling  collections  he  made  on  these  occasions,  rendered  him  move 
comfortable  than  most  others  in  the  same  situation,  and  smoothed  the  mg^ 
ged  path  of  poverty  and  old  age.  It  may  be  proper  to  noticet  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader,  that  the  singular  object  of  this  acoocmt 
never  had  any  teeth,  and  was  born  without  gums,  a  very  uncommon  thing 
in  nature,  by  which  he  derived  the  power  to  perform  such  remarkable 
feats  with  his  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  The  feat  which  he  exhibited  with 
the  tobacco-pipe  through  his  nose,  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  the  following 
circumstance.  Having  been  imprisoned  with  about  fifty  others,  in  the 
West  Indies,  during  the  war  with  America,  the  Indians  bored  a  hole 
through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  into  which  was 
forced  a  gold  chain,  which  hung  pendant  down  his  breast.  This  chain 
he  afterwards  sold  at  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  dollars.  The  apeiture 
through  his  nose  being  so  very  far  up  his  nostrils '  that  nothing  of  it  could 
be  discovered,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  this  part  with  the  tobacco-pipe 
with  much  wonder  and  astonishment  to  the  spectators. 


VALENTINE   GREATRAKES, 


lAlCXD    FOR    CURINQ    TEB    KING'S    EVIL. 


till  he  was  thin 


pHIB  person  is  renowned  in  the  annals  of  quackery.  He 
)  was  the  son  of  William  Grealrakes,  Esq.,  of  Af&ne,  in  the 
county  of  Walerford,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Harris, 
i  Knl.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland. 
He  was  born  at  Aflane,  in  16S8,  and  received  a  classicai 
J  educHtion  at  the  free  school  at  Lismore,  where  he  continued 
n  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  eotering  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  this  time  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  owing  to  ibe  distracted  stale  of  the  nation,  he  was 
obliged,  with  his  mother,  who  had  sererol  other  smaller  children,  to  flee  for 
refuge  into  Enghnd,  where  they  were  relieved  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Edward 
Harris,  after  whose  death,  young  Grealrakes  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
,  Mr.  John  Daniel  Gelseus,  a  German,  and  then  minister  of  Stoke-Gabriel, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  for  several  years  instructed  him  in  theology, 
philosophy,  and  other  sciences.  About  the  year  1034,  he  returned  to  bis 
Bative  country,  but  was  so  exceedingly  aflected  by  ibe  miserable  and  re- 
duced state  it  was  in,  that  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Cnperquin,  where  he 
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spent  a  year  in  serious  contemplation  on  the  vicissitudes  of  state  and 
fortune.  In  the  year  1649,  he  became  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Roger 
Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  then  acting  in  Mnnster  against 
the  Irish  papists ;  but  when  the  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1686v  he 
(retired  to  his  estate  at  Afiane,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  register  for  transplantation,  and  justice 
of  the  peace. 

About  the  year  1602,  Mr.  Qreatrakes  began  to  conceive  himself  pos- 
sessed of  an  extraordinary  virtue,  in  being  able  to  remove  the  king's 
evil,  or  other  diseases,  by  touching  or  stroking  the  parts  afiected  with 
his  hand.  This  imagination  he  concealed  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
revealed  it  to  his  wife,  who  ridiculed  the  idea.  Having  resolved*  how- 
ever, to  make  a  trial,  he  began  with  one  William  Maher,  who  was 
brought  to  the  house  by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  some 
assistance  from  Mrs.  Qreatrakes,  a  lady  who  was  alwa3r8  ready  to  relieve 
the  sick  and  indigent,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power.  This  boy  was  sorely 
afflicted  with  the  king's  evil,  but,  as  it  was  reported,  was  to  all  appearance 
cured  by  Mr.  Qreatrakes  laying  his  hands  on  the  parts  affected.  Several 
other  persons  having  applied  to  be  cured  in  the  same  manner*  of  difbr- 
ent  disorders*  he  acquired  considerable  fame  in  his  neighbourhood.  Bnt 
being  cited  into  the  bishop's  court  at  Lismore,  and  not  producing  a 
license  for  practising,  he  was  prohibited  from  laying  his  hands  on  any 
person  for  the  future,  but  still  continued  to  do  so  till  January,  lOdS-d, 
when  he  went  to  England  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in 
order  to  cure  the  lady  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Conway*  of  Ragley,  in 
Warwickshire,  of  a*  continual  violent  headache.  He  stayed  at  Ragley 
about  a  month,  but  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve  this  hdy*  not- 
withstanding he  is  said  to  have  performed  several  miracalons  cures 
in  those  parts,  and  at  Worcester,  and  was  sent  for  to  Whitehall  by 
his  majesty's  orders:  and  is  like  wise  *  said  to  have  wrought  many  re* 
roarkable  cures  there*  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent  and  skilfal 
persons. 

An  account  of  his  cures  in  Warwickshire  was  published  at  Oxford* 
by  Mr.  Stubbe,  who  maintained  "  that  Mr.  Qreatrakes  was  possessed  of 
a  peculiar  temperament,  as  his  body  was  composed  of  some  particnlar  fer* 
ments,  the  effluvia  whereof  being  introduced,  sometimes  by  a  light,  some- 
times by  a  violent  friction,  restore  the  temperament  of  the  debilitated  parts* 
re-invigorate  the  blood,  and  dissipate  all  heterogeneous  ferments  cat  of  the 
bodies  of  the  diseased,  by  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.**  This 
publication  was  a  '*  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle***  who*  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  author*  expressed  his  displeasure  at  being  thus 
public!]!  addressed  on  such  a  subject*  particularly  as  Mr.  Stubbe  endeip 
roured  to  show  that  Mr.  Qreatrakes's  gift  was  miracuhuM,     Bfr.  GUtth 
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▼ille  also  imputed  his  cures  to  a  sanative  quality  inherent  in  his  con- 
stitution; and  others,  (perhaps  with  greater  probability,)  to  the  force 
oi  imagination  in  his  patients.  Mr.  Boyle,  having  seen  Mr.  Great- 
rakes's  performance^  -n  April,  1666,  attested  some  of  his  remarkable 
cares. 

This  extraordina.  ^)rded  much  matter  for  the  press,  and  va* 

rious  pamphlets  were  pu  ...^iied  pro  and  con.;  particularly  one  in  quarto^ 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  reader  of  the  Char- 
ter-house, under. the  title  of  "Wonders  no  Miracles,  or  Mr.  Valentine 
Greatmkes's  Gift  of  Healing  Examined,  upon  Occasion  of  a  sad  Eflfetct  of 
his  Stroking,  March  the  7th,  1665,  at  one  Mr.  Cressell's  house,  in  Char- 
ter-house yard,  in  a  letter  to  a  Rev.  Divine,  Jiving  near  that  place.^'  This 
attack  obliged  Mr.  Greatrakes  to  vindicate  himself;  and  accordingly  he 
pablished  a  list  of  his  *'  Strange  Cures."  It  is  a  truth  that  this  man's  re- 
putation rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  but  afterwards  declined  almost  as  fast, 
fiv  the  expectations  of  the  multitude  that  resorted  to  him  were  not  always 
answered.  • 

Granger  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  wonderful  cures  reported  to  have 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Greatrakes  to  the  force  of  imagination,  and  to  cor- 
roborate his  opinion,  mentions  the  following  facts  :-— '*  I  was  myself  a  wit- 
ness,'* says  he,  "  of  the  powerful  workings  of  the  imagination  in  the 
populace,  when  the  waters  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the  height  of  their 
reputation.  The  virtues  of  the  spring  there  were  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural, and  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  revelation  made  in  a  dream  to  one 
Matthew  Chancellor.  The  people  did  not  only  expect  to  be  cured  of  such 
distempers  as  were  in  their  nature  incurable,  but  even  to  recover  their  lost 
[  eyes  and  their  mutila^d  limbs.  The  following  story,  which  scarcely 
exceeds  what  I  observed  upon  the  spot,  was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
character.  An  old  woman  in  the  workhouse  at  Yeovil,  who  had  long 
been  a  cripple  and  made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined  to  drink  of 
the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she  was  assured  would  cure  her  of  her 
lameness.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her  several  bottles  of 
water,  which  had  such  an  effect  that  she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch  and 
not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  extolled  as  a  miraculous  cure;  but  the 
man  protested  to  his  friends  that  he  had  imposed  upon  her,  and  fetched  the 
water  from  an  ordinary  spring.  I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  when 
Uke  force  of  imagination  had  spent  itself,  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
infirmity." 

Mr.  Greatrakes  possessed  a  high  character  for  humility,  virtue  and  piety, 
nd  died  about  the  year  1680. 

!The  history  of  Mr.  Greatrakes  reminds  us  of  an  impostor,  who  not  many 
jtuB  before  deluded  the  public  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  reign  of 
Charkt  L  an  accusation  was  brought  before  the  court  of  star-chamber,  and 
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afterwards  before  (ha  College  of  PfaysiciaDs,  against  one  John  Lererett,  a 
gardener,  who  undertook  to  cure  all  diseases,  but  especially  the  king's  eril, 
by  way  of  touching  or  stroking  with  the  hand.  He  used  to  speak  with 
great  conlempt  of  the  royal  touch,  and  grossly  imposed  upon  numbers  of 
credulous  people.  He  asserted  that  he  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
■on,  and  profanely  said  that  he  felt  virtue  go  out  of  him  ;  so  that  he  was 
more  weakened  by  touching  thirty  or  forty  in  a  day  than  If  be  had  dug 
eight  rooda  of  ground.  He  also  affirmed  that  ha  was  ranch  more  afiected 
if  he  touched  a  woman  than  if  he  touched  a  man.  It  is  scarcely  nacessarjr 
(o  add  that  the  censors  of  the  college  adjndged  him  to  be  a 
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^HIS  remarkable  chancier  waa  a  oaiire  of  Lincoliiahini 
I  and  inherited  a  clear  estate  of  mora  than  a  thousand  a 
I  year.  He  was  regularly  bred  at  the  Univeniiy.  studied 
1  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  aod  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  spent  several  yeara  abroad.  On  his  return 
ne,  be  settled  on  his  paternal  estate,  lived  with  great 
hospitality,  matched  to  his  Itlcing,  and  had  a  beautiful  and 
viriuous  daughter,  who  was  married,  with  his  entire  approbation,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hilliard,  Bart.,  in  Yorkshire.  He  bad  now  lived  to  the  age 
ef  forty,  respected  by  the  rich,  prayed  for  by  the  poor,  honoured  and  be- 
IbTed  by  all ;  when  one  day,  a  younger  brother,  with  whom  he  had  some 
diSereoce  in  opinion,  meeting  him  in  the  fields,  snapped  a  pistol  at  him, 
which  happily  flashed  in  the  pan.  Thinking  that  this  was  done  only  to 
frigfaieQ  him,  he  coolly  disarmed  the  ruffian,  and  putting  the  weapon  care- 
Inaty  into  his  pocket,  thoughtfully  returned  home ;  but,  on  after-examination, 
the  discovery  oi'  bullets  in  the  pistol  had  such  an  effect  on  his  mind,  that  he 
iiiatanily  conceived  an  eztiaordinary  resolution  of  retiring  entirely  from  the 
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world,  in  which  he  persisted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  took  a  rery  ikii 
hoose  in  the  lower  end  of  Grub-street,  near  Cripplegate,  London,  and  con- 
acting  a  numerous  retinue  into  a  small  family,  having  the  house  prepared 
his  purpose,  he  selected  three  chambers  for  himself;  the  one  for  his 
the  second  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third  for  his  study.  As  they  were 
within  another,  while  his  diet  was  set  on  table,  by  an  old  maid,  he  re- 
ired  into  his  lodging-room,  and  when  his  bed  was  making,  into  his  study, 
still  doing  so  till  all  was  clear.  Out  of  these  chambers,  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  them,  he  never  issued,  till  he  was  carried  thence,  forty-fooi 
years  after,  on  men's  shoulders  ;  neither  in  all  that  time  did  his  son-in-law, 
daughter;  or  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  or  kinsman,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  of  what  degree  or^  condition  soever,  look  upon  his  face,  save  the 
ancient  maid,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth.  She  only  made  his  fire,  prepared 
his  bed,  provided  his  diet,  and  dressed  his  chambers.  *  She  saw  him  but 
seldom,  never  but  in  cases  of  extraordinary  necessity,  and  died  not  above 
six  days  before  him.  In  all  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  never  tasted  fish 
or  flesh  ;  his  chief  food  was  oatmeal  gruel,  but  now  and  then  in  summer  he 
had  a  sallad  of  choice  cool  herbs ;  and  for  dainties,  when  he  would  feast 
himself  upon  a  high  day,  he  would  eat  the  yolk  of  a  hen*s  egg,  but  no  pait 
of  the  white ;  what  bread  he  did  eat,  he  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  loai^ 
but  the  crust  he  never  tasted ;  his  constant  drink  was  four  shilling  beer 
and  no  other,  for  he  never  tasted  wine  or  strong  water.  Now  and  then, 
when  his  stomach  served,  he  did  eat  some  kind  of  sackers,  and  now  and 
then  drank  red  cow's  milk,  which  bis  maid,  Elizabeth,  fetched  him  out  of 
the  fields  hot  from  the  cow.  Nevertheless  he  kept  a  bountiful  table  for  his 
servants,  and  suflicient  entertainment  for  any  stranger  or  teimnt,  who  had 
occasion  of  business  at  his  house.  Every  book  that  was  printed  was  bought 
for  him,  and  conveyed  to  him ;  but  such  as  related  to  contiovewy,  he 
always  laid  aside  and  never  read. 

In  Christmas  holidays,  at  Easter,  and  other  festivals,  he  had  gnat  cheer 
provided  with  all  the  dishes  in  season,  served  into  his  own  chamber,  with 
store  of  wine  which  his  maid  brought  in.  Then,  after  thanks  to  God  for 
his  good  benefits,  he  would  pin  a  clean  napkin  before  him,  and  putthig  on 
a  pair  of  clean  Holland  sleeves,  which  reached  his  elbows,  cutting  up  dish 
after  dish,  in  order,  he  would  send  one  to  one  poor  neighbour,  the  next  to 
another,  whether  it  were  brawn,  beef,  capon,  goose,  ftc.,  till  he  had  left 
the  table  quite  empty,  when,  giving  thanks  again,  he  laid  by  his  linen,  and 
caused  the  cloth  to  be  taken  away :  and  this  he  would  do,  dinner  and  sup- 
per, upon  these  days,  without  tasting  of  any  thing  whatsoeTen  When  any 
clamoured  impudently  at  the  gate,  they  were  not,  therefore,  immediately 
relieved ;  bu;  when,  from  his  private  chamber,  he  spied  any  sick,  weak,  or 
lame,  he  would  presently  send  after  them,  to  comfort,  cherish,  and «trengthen 
them  ;  and  not  a  trifle,  but  as  much  as  would  relieve  them  for  many  days 
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after.  He  would  moieoTer  iiuiuire  which  of  his  neighboan  were  indus- 
IriouB,  and  had  grest  cha^  of  children ;  and  withal,  if  their  labour  and 
indnstry  coald  not  supply  their  femilies,  to  such  persons  he  would  send, 
and  reliere  them  according  to  their  necessities.  He  died,  October  29, 
108T,  aged  B4.  At  his  death,  his  hair  and  beard  were  so  overgrown, 
that  he  appeared  rather  like  a  hermit  of  the  wilderness,  than  an  inhabitant 
ot  one  of  (be  first  cities  in  the  world. 


LORD  ROKEBY. 

KATHEW  ROBINSON,  Buon  Rokeby,  a  Tsrjr  unuiU* 
n  and  patriotic  nobleman,  was  diBtin^iahed  by  goTeral  eccen- 
I  tricitiea,  bat  particulariy  for  his  attachment  to  a  long,  flow- 
ag  beard.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1713,  near  Hythe, 
n  Kent.  His  &ther,  Sir  Septimas  Robinson,  gentleman- 
'  usher  to  Oeorge  II.,  sent  his  son,  at  the  uiual  age,  to 
Westminster  School,  from  which  BeminaTy  he,  in  due  time,  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  several  years,  applying 
to  his  studies  with  diligence,  and  acquittiag  himself  with  ability.  Aa  a 
proof  of  his  progress,  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship,  which  be  retained 
tiU  his  death.  The  taste  which  he  acquired  for  Itleratare  in  bis  early 
years  never  forsook  him ;  his  library  was  large  and  well-chosen,  and  he 
could  refer  to  the  conlenta  of  its  volumes  with  wonderful  &cility.  Having 
completed  his  education,  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  a  place 
distinguished  for  its  baths,  and  at  that  period  the  resort  of  people  of  fash- 
ion  of  all  nations,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time,  indulging  himself 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  bshionable  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1754,  he  succeeded  to  his  estate  in  EaM 
Kent,  and  lived  at  the  family  mansion  there  in  all  the  easy  affluence,  boa- 
pitality,  and  splendour,  which  formerly  characterized  the  English  gantry. 
During  the  winter,  a  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  at  tha  capital,  and  hs 
was  accustomed  to  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Bandgate  Castle,  whet* 
he  could  enjoy  sea-bathing,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  in  th«  g 
perfection. 
In  consequence  of  his  vicinity  to  Canterbury,  and  a  fiunily  o 
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with  that  place,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  cultivating  an  intimacy 
mth  its  principal  inhabitants,  who,  charmed  with  the  integrity,  ability, 
and  independent  principles  he  manifested,  chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  A  better  choice  the  electors  could  not  have  made ;  he  conti- 
nued for  a  long  series  of  years  most  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the  import- 
ant duties  annexed  to  this  situation.  During  the  American  war,  he  remon- 
strated with  peculiar  energy  against  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
administration,  and  not  content  with  opposing  them  in  the  senate,  he 
likewise  exerted  the  powers  of  his  pen,  and  produced  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  pregnant  with  sound  sense,  manly  argument,  and  liberal  senti- 
ment. 

About  the  conclusion  of  that  unhappy  conflict,  Mr.  Robinson  resigned 
his  parliamentary  duties.  His  bodily  infirmities  probably  contributed  to 
this  step.  He  had  from  his  youth  been  subject  to  much  severe  illness,  and 
his  hearing  and  sight  were  considerably  aflected.  Impressed  with  the  im- 
propriety of  occupying  a  seat  in  parliament,  when  he  could  neither  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  fidelity  to  his  constituents  nor  with  satisfaction  to 
himself,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
one  of  the  principal  citizens,  "  that  they  ought  to  choose  as  his  successor 
a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man ;  one  who  had  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear, 
and  lungs  to  oppose  the  tricks  of  future  ministers." 

From  this  period  he  led  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  indulged 
himself  in  the  gratification  of  those  eccentric  whims,  for  which  he  after- 
wards became  so  distinguished.  He  constantly  resided  at  his  seat  at 
Mountmorris,  where  he  lived  without  ostentation  and  without  meanness. 
He  planted,  improved  and  embellished.  His  bouse  was  open  to  all 
respectable  strangers,  and  he  was  much  visited  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity of  his  manners,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks.  He  was  a 
g^eat  friend  of  agriculture,  and  in  him  his  tenants  found  a  most  excellent 
landlord.  As  to  himself,  he  banished  deer  from  his  park  as  an  unprofita- 
ble luxury,  and  supplied  their  place  with  black  cattle  and  sheep,  of  which 
great  numbers  were  always  to  be  seen  in  his  domain.  For  his  oddities, 
those  visitors  who  knew  him  well,  made  a  due  allowance,  but  in  strangers 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  the  uncouth  appearance  of  his  person, 
and  the  singularity  of  his  manners  never  failed  to  excite  uncommon  sen- 
bations. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Robinson  first  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow.  Why  this  singularity  was  adopted  by  his  lordship,  is  not 
known  ;  reasons  for  such  conduct  are  not  easily  discovered,  it  bids  defiance 
to  conjecture,  and  baffles  all  sagacity.  So  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  for 
many  years  remarkable  for  this  appendage,  whose  length,  for  it  reached 
nearly  to  his  waist,  proclaimed  it  of  no  recent  date. 
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Imagining  that  sea-bathing  was  good  for  a  disease  of  the  iDtestineSy  Willi 
which  he  was  afflicted,  he  erected  a  little  hut  on  the  beach  at  Hythe,  about 
three  miles  from  his  own  house,  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  In  this  legimeD, 
it  is,  however,  probable,  that  he  indulged  to  excess,  as  he  frequently  re«. 
mained  in  the  water  until  he  fainted.  In  his  excursions  to  this  place,  he 
w^as  accustomed  to  walk,  and  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  carriage, 
and  a  favourite  servant,  who  got  up  behind  when  he  was  tired.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  proceeded  slowly  on  foot  toward? 
Hythe,  and  if  it  happened  to  rain,  he  would  order  his  attendants  to  get 
into  the  carriage,  observing,  ^'  that  they  were  gaudily  dressed,  and  not 
inured  to  wet,  and  might  therefore  spoil  their  clothes,  and  occasion  an  ill- 
ness." Finding  the  distance  too  great  to  walk  without  &tigue,  he  adei 
wards  constructed  a  bath  contiguous  to  his  house,  which  was  so  contrived 
as  to  be  rendered  tepid  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  only.  The  frequency  o! 
his  ablutions  was  astonishing ;  his  constitution  was  at  length  accustomed 
to  the  practice,  and  was  materially  improved  by  these  repeated  purifi- 
cations. 

A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mountmorrist 
resolved  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  extraordinary  character,  who  had  then 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Ldrd  Rokeby.  *'  On  my  way,*'  says  he,  ''at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  Hythe,  which  affords  a  most  delightful  prospect, 
I  perceived  a  fountain  of  pure  water,  overrunning  a  basin  which  had  been 
placed  for  it  by  his  lordship.  I  was  informed,  that  there  were  many  such 
on  the  same  road,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  a  few  half-crown 
pieces,  plenty  of  which  he  always  kept  loose  in  a  side-pocket,  on  any 
water-drinkers  he  might  happen  to  find  partaking  of  his  favourite  beverage, 
which  he  never  failed  ^ ,  recommend  with  peculiar  force  and  persuasion. 
On  my  approach,  I  stopped  some  time  to  examine  the  mansion.  It  is  a 
good  plain  gentleman's  seat ;  the  grounds  were  abundantly  stocked  with 
black  cattle,  and  I  could  perceive  a  horse  or  two  on  the  steps  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  After  the  necessary  inquiries,  I  was  conducted  by  a  ser- 
vant to  a  little  grove,  on  entering  which,  a  building  with  a  glass  covering  that 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  green-house,  presented  itself.  The  man  who 
accompanied  me  opened  a  little  wicket,  and  on  looking  in,  I  perceived,  im- 
mediately under  the  glass,  a  bath  with  a  current  of  water,  supplied  from  a 
pond  behind.  On  approaching  the  door,  two  handsome  spaniels,  with  long 
ears,  apparently  of  King  Charles's  breed,  advanced,  and  like  fiiithfuJ 
guardians,  denied  us  access,  till  soothed  by  the  well-known  accents  of  the 
domestic.  We  then  proceeded,  and  gently  passing  along  a -wooden  floor, 
saw  his  lordship  stretched  on  his  face  at  the  farther  end.  He  had  just 
come  out  of  the  water,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old  blue  woollen  coat,  and 
pantaloons  of  the  same  colour.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  held,  bat 
his  hair  on  his  chin,  which  could  not  be  concealed  even  by  the  poataxe  he 
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had  assumed,  made  its  appearance  between  his  anns  on  each  side.  I  im- 
mediately retired,  and  waited  at  a  little  distance  until  he  arose ;  when 
rising,  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through  the  thicket,  accompanied  by  his 
iogs,  and  made  directly  for  the  house,  while  some  workmen  employed  in 
cutting  timber,  and  whose  tongues  only  I  had  heard  before,  now  made  the 
woods  resound  again  with  their  axes. 

Various  oddities  were  likewise  discoverable  in  his  dress,  which  waA 
always  plain,  and  even  mean  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  hair  with 
which  the  lower,  part  of  his  face  was  so  well  furnished,  gave  something  of 
a  squalid  appearance  to  his  whole  person.  His  manners  approached  to  a 
primitive  simplicity,  and  though  perfectly  polite,  he  seemed  in  every  thing 
to  study  singularity.  He  spoke  and  acted  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
at  the  same  time  treating  those  around  him  with  frankness  and  liberality. 
His  diet  consisted  chiefly  of  beef-tea ;  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  he  held 
in  abhorrence.  He,  indeed,  discouraged  the  consumption  of  exotics  of 
every  description,  from  an  idea  that  the  productions  of  our  own  island  are 
competent  to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  Beef,  over  which  boiling  water 
had  been  poured,  and  eaten  oflf  a  wooden  platter,  was  a  favourite  dish,  on 
which  he  frequently  regaled.  He  would  not  touch  tea  or  coflee ;  for 
sugar  he  substituted  honey,  as  he  always  cherished  a  strong  attachment  to 
sweet  things.  He  abhorred  fire,  and  delighted  much  in  the  enjoyment  ot 
the  air,  without  any*  other  canopy  than  the  heavens,  and  in  winter  his 
windows  were  generally  open.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  attached  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  even  in  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
female  beauty. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted,  for  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  said, 
cultivated,  his  paternal  estate,  was  another  singular  ti-ait  in  the  character  of 
his  lordship.  The  woods  and  parks  which  surrounded  his  mansion  were 
suffered  to  vegetate  in  wild  luxuriance.  Nature  was  not,  in  any  respect, 
checked  by  art,  and  the  animals  of  every  class  enjoyed  the  same  state  of 
perfect  freedom,  and  were  seen  bounding  through  his  pastures  with  un- 
common spirit  and  energy.  His  singularities  caused  many  ridiculous 
stories  to  be  circulated  concerning  him,  and  among  others,  that  he  would 
not  sufl^er  any  of  his  tenants  to  sow  barley,  because  that  grain  might  be 
converted  into  malt,  which  would  pay  a  tax,  and  thus  assist  in  carrying  on  a 
war,  which  he  conceived  to  be  unjust.  This  alluded  to  the  late  war  with 
France ;  how  far  it  might  be  true  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  savour  of 
that  consistency  which  he  so  strictly  maintained  in  other  particulars. 

On  the  lOih  of  October,  1794,  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Lord  Uokeby,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Robinson,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland.  This  accession  of  honour,  however, 
produced  no  alteration  in  his  sentiments  or  mode  of  life;  he  continued  to  be 
the  same  plain,  honest  man,  a  character  on  which  he  justly  prided  himself. 
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With  respect  to  politics,  his  conduct  through  life  was  eminently  coii8i«teiit» 
it  was  principles,  and  not  men  that  he  regarded. 

At  the  general  election  in  1796,  he  crossed  the  country  to  Lenham,  ana 
stopping  at  the  Checquers  Inn,  he  was  there  surrounded  by  the  country 
people  from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  who  took  him  for  a  Turk.  From  that 
place  he  proceeded  to  the  poll-booth,  and  gave  his  vote  for  his  old  friend* 
Filmer  Honeywood. 

Prince  William  of  Gloucester  soon  afterwards  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, felt  a  strong  inclination  to  pay  his  lordship  a  visit ;  which  being  men- 
tioned at  Mountmorris,  Lord  Rokeby  very  politely  sent  the  prince  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  On  this  occasion,  he  presided  at  a  plentiful  boardi^and 
displayed  all  the  hospitality  of  an  old  English  baron.  Three  courses  were 
served  up  in  a  splendid  style  to  his  ro3raI  highness  and  his  suite,  and  the 
repast  concluded  with  a  variety  of  excellent  wines,  and  in  particular,  Tokay, 
which  had  been  in  the  cellar  half  a  century.  But  his  lordship  was  ho^ 
pitable  on  all  occasions,  and  made  no  distinction  in  civility  of  deportment 
towards  his  visitors:-* 

Regardless  of  the  folly  fame, 
And  courteous  with  no  private  aim ; 
Within  his  doors  you'd  welcome  find, 
If  not  the  costly,  yet  the  kind. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  think  only  of  themselves.  Lord  Rokeby  proved 
that  he  was  not  inattentive  to  what  he  considered  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  country.  In  1797,  he  published  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  An 
Address  to  the  County  of  Kent,  on  their  petition  for  removing  from  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty  his  present  ministers,  and  for  adopting  proper  means 
to  procure  a  speedy  and  a  happy  peace ;  together  with  a  postscript  con- 
cerning the  treaty  between  the  Emperor  of  Qermany  and  France,  and  con- 
cerning our  domestic  situation  in  time  to  come.**  His  reply  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  likewise  a  production  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  man  who  had  not  passed  his  grand  climacteric. 

•The  family  of  Lord  Rokeby  has,  indeed,  been  distinguished  for  a  literary 
turn.  It  was  a  relative  of  his  who  wrote  the  celebrated  treatise  on  gavel- 
kind. His  eldest  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  defended  the  memory  and 
genius  of  Shakspeare  against  Voltaire ;  the  younger,  Mrs.  Scott,  wtiite 
several  novels,  which  obtained  considerable  reputation ;  and  his  nephew, 
Matthew  Montague,  is  not  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  appears  that,  independent  of  his 
beard,  Lord  Rokeby  was  a  very  singular  character.  He  lived  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  in  water,  tempered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  travelled 
on  foot  at  an  age  when  people  of  his  rank  and  fortune  always  indulge  in  a 
curriage.  In  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  age  he  was  abstemious  both  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  attained  to  length  of  life  without  having  nconiae  to  the 
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aid  of  raedieitie,  uid  iodoed  with  mn  nttei  contempt  for  the  practitionen  rf 
phjsie.  "nut  he  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  on  one  occaaioa  being  seized 
with  a  aodden  iUnesa,  it  is  related,  that  when  a  peroxjrsm  was  expected  to 
Mme  on,  liia  lordship  told  his  nephew  that  if  he  stayed  with  him  he  was 
weleoaie;  bat  if,  out  of  a  false  humanity,  he  should  call  in  medical  assiat- 
mce,  and  it  should  accidentally  happen  that  he  was  not  killed  by  the 
doctor,  he  hoped  he  shonld  have  sufficient  use  of  his  hands  and  senses  left 
to  make  a  new  will,  and  to  disioberit  him. 

With  all  hia  eccentricities,  however.  Lord  Rokeby  possessed  viitnes  by 
which  hia  defects  were  abundantly  overbalanced,  and  among  these  not  the 
but  diadngniahed  excellence,  was  bis  ardent  and  unabated  love  of  freedran. 
liiimifMl  to  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  encroached  on  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  he  never  ceased  to  raiae  his  voice  against  every  species  of 
•ppiewoo.  Independent  in  his  own  views  and  manners,  he  spoke  his 
■iad  freely  aa  all  occasions,  and  uniformly  studied,  though  in  hia  own 
J  way,  the  weliare  and  proeperity  of  hia  coontry. 


JACOB  HALL,  A  CELEBRATED  BOPE-DANCKB. 

;  HIS  man  flourished  in  tb«  reign  of  Charles  the  Secoodi 
s  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  human  form  then  in  England.  He  ww 
admired  alike  for  the  symmetry  and  elegance  of  Ui 
figure,  and  for  his  strength  and  agili^.  Id  the  exn> 
cise  of  his  art  he  exhibited  the  powers  of  a  Hercabt^ 
while  in  his  person  were  displayed  all  the  chai;nii  of' 
an  Adonis. 

Hall  is  said  to  have  riralled  bis  sovereign  in  the  auctions  of  the  fiunou 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  from  whom  he  received  a  regular  salary.  The  wila 
of  the  time  made  most  of  this  tender  Baiion,  and  maffy  a  song  nnd  lam- 
poon, of  which  it  was  the  fruitful  subject,  redounded  much  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  rope-dancer  than  to  that  of  her  grace.  Bnt  such  thinga 
were  common  in  that  profligate  reign,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  this  interconne  between 
Hall  and  the  royal  favourite,  his  majesty  was  so  blind  to  her  &ults,  that  to 
him  at  least  she  only  appeared  still  more  handsome.  Pope  has  aooM 
oaustic  lines  in  allusion  to  this  subject  in  his  "  Sober  Advice  from  Hamce," 
To  enter  into  further  details  respecting  the  subject  of  this  notice,  would 
only  be  to  write  a  very  bitter  satire  upon  royalty,  since  the  nanativa  most 
necessarily  comprehend  many  well-known  particulars  relative  to  Charlea'a 
Kcentious  court,  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  should  be  baited 
in  oblivion.    We  tbereforei  without  further  ceremony,  diamiii  Jacob  HalL 
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SAMUEL  .HOUSE. 

aHIS  singular  character  disiin^shed  himself  in  the  daya 
iif  Charles  James  Fox,  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  putisatM 
ihot  ever  entered  the  arena  of  politics.  He  kept  a  tavern 
in  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  corner  of  Peter  Street,  and  bis 
sicn  was  The  Intrepid  Fox,  or  Cap  of  Liberty.  He  was 
perhaps  the  warmest  and  steadiest  political  friend  of  Fox 
that  ever  lived,  as  he  was  constantly  praying  for  bis  success,  and  huzzaing 
for  his  name.  He  was  married  and  bad  several  children  ;  and  all  his  dis- 
putes with  bis  wife  were  generally  occasioned  by  political  differences.  He 
attended  his  customers  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  as  he  very  seldom  wore 
t  coat  or  a  wig,  and  his  stockings  were  constantly  about  his  heels.  If  any 
My  asked  him  to  drink  Mr.  Fox's  health,  the  request  was  readily  complied 
*ith,  which  being  very  often  done  by  the  wags  who  resorted  to  the  house, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  landlord  was  not  always  quite  sober. 
It  was  frequently  planned  by  many  of  his  lap-room  customers  to  disagree 
*iib  him,  in  order  to  get  off  scot  free ;  this  they  usually  accomplished  by 
doabtiog  the  merits  of  his  esteemed  patriot.  Sir  Samuel,  as  be  was  gene- 
rally styled,  who  could  never  bear  even  the  slightest  reflection  upon  tbo 
character  of  Fox,  would  immediately  kick  the  offender  out  of  the  bouse 
without  asking  him  for  his  reckoning;  and  this  he  would  stop  to  do,  though' 
wanted  in  ever  so  great  a  hurry  to  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  draw  a  pot  of 
beer.     He  was  known  in  writing  a  copy  for  his  children,  to  give  them 
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frequendy,  Fox  for  ever!  and  promise  them  a  shilling,  or  a  toy*  if  they  per^ 
formed  the  task  to  his  satisfaction. 

Sir  Samuel  was  in  many  other  respects  conspicuous ;  he  delighted  in 
taking  sudden  leaps  from  Westminster  bridge  into  the  water,  to  show  his 
activity,  notwithstanding  his  corpulence.  Once  he  laid  a  wager  with  a 
young  man  to  run  a  race  with  him  up  Oxford-road,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  won  it,  but  for  an  arch  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  in  the  contest. 
There  was  a  friend  of  his  antagonist,  who,  knowing  Sir  Samuel's  disposi- 
tion, cried  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  as  he  was  passing  by  him  during 
the  race :  D — n  Fox  and  ail  his  friends,  say  I— which  so  incensed  our 
hero,  that,  heedless  of  his  wager,  he  stopped  to  reward  this  blasphemer 
with  a  good  drubbing,  which  he  did  in  such  a  style  that  the*  offender 
roared  out  that  he  was  only  joking.  Sir  Samuel,  not  approving  of  such  ill- 
timed  jokes,  renewed  the  chastisement ;  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
crowd,  turned  the  joke  against  the  mischievous  jackanapes.  In  the  mean 
time  his  antagonist  won  ;  but  Sir  Samuel  paid  the  wager  with  great  plea- 
sure, as  it  was  lost,  he  said,  in  such  a  noble  cause. 

He  was  not  only  noted  in  forwarding  Mr.  Fox's  interest,  but  frequently 
entertained,  at  his  own  expense,  those  of  that  party  who  would  eat  buttock 
of  beef,  and  drink  porter  at  his  house.  He  never  was  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  any  man  ;  and  though  he  frequently  'called  upon  the  great,  and 
was  admitted  into  their  presence,  he  never  changed  his  dress  or  hit  charac- 
ter. In  short,  Sir  Samuel's  partisanship  was  so  zealous  and  so  notorioust 
that  his  exertions  were,  for  many  years,  considered  indispensable  at  the 
Westminster  elections.  At  length  death  overtook  him,  and  he  fallt  Ehft 
many  other  great  men,  in  what  he  thought  the  service  of  his  <li)UirtL 
having  caught  a  severe  cold  at  the  Westminster  election,  which  tenniflii||N|. 
his  life  on  the  24th  of  April,  1796,  at  the  age  of  about  fijfly-one  yean.  1^ 
character  of  this  singular  being  was  on  one  occasion  parodied  as  mWib 
from  what  Antony  says  of  Brutus,  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Juliu?  SsMar>-^ 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Briton  of  them  all  ,  *  . 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  to  cross  the  views  of  CsBsar. 
He  only  in  the  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  humorous,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  ur 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  an  Oddity.' 

His  house  was  very  much  frequented,  as  many  came  on  pnrpoaa  to  see 
so  singular  a  personage,  as  well  as  to  be  entertained  by  his  humour.  Hi 
buried  his  wife  about  two  years  before  he  died.  His  likeness  was  oAaa 
painted  in  Fox's  days,  and  also  has  been  put  upon  many  coaches,  at  tiw 
Hackney  gentlemen  esteemed  him  much.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  hackney 
coach  of  his  own,  and  that  he  took  this  method  of  increasing  his  popakiitf 
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THOMAS  CLIO   RICKMAN, 

THE  OEISniAL   PUBLISHEB  OF  FAINB'B  BIQHTB   OF  lUX, 


^HERE  are  times  and  circumstances  under  which  the  moral 
irage  of  the  politician  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiretjon 
n  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor. 
I  Among  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  this 
I  quality,  the  g;entleman  whose  portrait  is  prefixed  stands 
]  conspicuous  in  modem  times.  He  was  the  original  pub- 
lisher of  Paine's  Righta  of  Man,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
nrhen  no  one  could  renture  publicly  to  entertain,  far  less  to  attempt  to  pro- 
pagate, liberal  political  principles,  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of 
goremmenl. 

Thomas  Clio  Rickman  was  bom  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  on  the  87th  of 
May,  1761,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
he  afterwards  completed  at  Coggeshall,  in  Essex.  He  was  bred  to  tho 
medical  profession,  but  abandoned  it  on  joining  his  father  and  brother  in  a 
nwicaotile  concern,  in  1779.  He  married  early,  but  had  the  misfortune 
lo  loae  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  an  eminent  architect 
of  Windsor,  after  a  union  of  only  eleven  months.  This  bereavement 
•fleeted  him  so  severely,  that  he  had  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to 
reslcra  hia  mind  to  its  wonted  equanimity.    After  being  absent  about  two 
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years,  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Spain,  he  returned  to  Eng^d,  m  1788^ 
and  from  that  time,  till  1790,  occupied  himself  in  writing  for  the  public 
journals. 

In  1790,  he  married  a  second  time,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  became  a  bookseller  and  pab- 
lisher.  This  led  to  an  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine^ 
whose  famous  work,  entitled  "  the  Rights  of  Man,"  he  undertook  to  giTO 
to  the  world,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  would  inevitably  provoke  the  hos- 
tility of  government,  and  put  in  array  against  him  the  power,  as  weQ  as 
the  enmity,  of  the  whole  Tory  party.  He  also  published  the  famous  Ze^ 
ier  to  the  Addressers. 

The  consequences  proved  to  be  precisely  what  Mr.  Rickman's  friends 
had  anticipated.  A  proclamation  against  all  works  called  seditious,  (with- 
out naming  any  such  works,)  had  been  published  by  the  government. 
Accordingly,  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  composed  of  red-hot  Tories, 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  true  bills  against  him,  for  publishing  both  works, 
although  the  RigJits  of  Man  had  been  in  universal  circulation  several 
months  before  the  proclamation  appeared.  As  the  government  had  then 
the  disgraceful  power  of  packing  a  jury,  Mr.  Rickman,  foreseeing  the 
result  of  a  trial  so  conducted,  prudently  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  and 
avoided  a  long  imprisonment,  by  remaining  there  about  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  he  resumed  his  situation  and  business  in 
London,  though  under  embarrassed  and  almost  ruined  circumstances,  and 
continued  to  write  or  publish  as  the  occasion  required.  His  wife  hadt 
with  much  prudence,  managed  to  keep  his  establishment  open  during  his 
absence. 

In  August,  1802,  at  the  short  peace,  Mr.  Rickman  went  again  to  the 
Continent,  and  visited  France  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  Mr.  PainCv  with 
whom  he  spent  a  week  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  saw  him  embark  for  Ame- 
rica, to  which  country  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Jeflferson.  From  thence 
Mr.  Rickman  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  would  probably  have  made  a 
fcnger  residence,  had  he  not  foreseen  the  circumstances  that  would  plunge 
the  country  again  into  war. 

At  the  close  of  1804,  he  published  a  letter  of  Mr.  Paine*s,  from  an 
American  newspaper,  which  was  only  printed  and  circulated  among  a  few 
Iriends.  By  some  means,  however,  government  procured  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Rickman  was  arrested,  and  his  books 
and  papers  seized  ;  but  he  soon  obtained  bail.  These  proceedings  were 
followed  up  by  an  ex-officio  information,  on  the  part  of  the  attorney- 
general,  but  this  prosecution  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  upon 
his  entering  into  recognisances ;  though  not  till  it  had  inrolved  him  and 
%inily,  consisting  of  a  wife,  (a  woman  of  a  strong  mind,  and  of  vviy 
superior  endowments,)  and  seven  children,  in  new  difliculties,  embnrrus- 
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meats,  and  distresses.  Such  was  ihe  fate  of  all  who,  attached  solely  to 
troth,  and  anxious  only  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  ventured,  in  those 
days  of  Tory  tyranny  and  misrule,  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
and  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Rickman  was  the  author  as  well  as  publisher  of  various  publica- 
tioDs  about  this  period,  particularly  a  collection  of  epigrams,  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  and  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Mr.  Pittas  Democracy 
wumife9ted.     This  brochure  had  a  very  extensive  sale. 

Mr.  Rickman*s  poetry  was  chiefly  of  a  tender  and  pensive  description* 
We  take  the  following  specimen  of  his  powers  in  that  hne,  almost  at  ran- 
dom,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fierce  democratic  publisher  was  a 
▼ery  amiable,  good-hearted  man  : — 

▲  FBAOMENT. — WRITTEN  UP  THE  MEDITXaKAir BAN,  1785 

Ye  sons  of  Fortune !  mark  the  tale, 
And  while  she  blows  the  kindly  gale. 

Ah !  seize  the  hours  so  gay ; 
Enjoy  each  blessing  as  it  flies ; 
Be  timely  happy,  timely  wise, — 

It  is  not  always  May. 

Be  grateful  for  the  bliss  ye  know ; 
Enjoy  the  moments  as  they  go ; 

And  then  you  well  may  say. 
When  favouring  fortune  sweets  allow'd, 
I  snatched,  transported  every  good, 

And  «'  frolick'd  while  'twas  May.*' 

With  joy  the  social  hours  improve. 
And  cherish  friendship,  cherish  love,«- 

For  friends  will  die  away ! 
And  when  the  heart's  companions  go. 
Ah!  then  the  wintry  winds  will  blow;— 

'Twill  be  no  longer  May ! 

Look  round  you,  then,  while  fortime's  kind; 
Oh !  be  not  to  her  blessings  blind, 

Nor  throw  her  gifts  away : 
And,  while  the  flowery  scenes  you  raiife, 
Be  blest — for  know  you'll  one  day  change 

December  for  your  May ! 

These  truths  believe,  ye  happy  tribe ; 
For  he  who  now  enacts  the  scribe. 

And  frames  this  pensive  lay, 
£^h  sweet  hath  cherish' d  in  his  birth, 
Hath  known  a  perfect  heaven  on  earth; 

And,  ah  !  hath  had  his  May ! 

Mr.  Kicltman  originally  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  he  ceased 
lc  be  connected  with  them  when  he  first  entered  into  business.    Indeed,  he 
nerer  considered  more  than  a  nominal  member,  and  when  he  broke 
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off*  the  coaaectioD,  he  itBtBd  that  it  was  manly  from  a  naolalioa  which  ha 
had  formed,  of  never  belonging  to  any  asHCiBtion,  either  cinl  or  nligiotit 
in  future ;  being  convinced  that  all  partie*,  under  whatever  nam*  or  deno- 
mination, are  inimical  lo  truth,  and  effectual  bairieTS  to  its  progress.  His 
declared  independence  of  sects  and  parties  procured  him  the  diitinctiTe 
appellatiou  of  TTu  Citizm  of  (he  World,  under  which  title  the  portrmit  ws 
have  prefixed  to  this  article  was  originaUy  published.  He  contended  that 
in  this  character  only  could  any  roan  be  a  real  philanthropist,  because  he 
then  becomes  superior  to  all  petty  local  interest  and  party  pr^udices,  and 
his  decisions  are  necessarily  formed  upon  principles  of  nnireiaal  justioSi 
which  are  as  undeviating  and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  nature  heraeUL 
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'  STRIKING  proof,  if  any  wen  wantec,  that  th«  modi- 
fications of  huiDBii  stature  are  depandcDt  npon  circum- 
Sa  stances  which  hare  hitherto  eluded  all  iDvestigation,  is 
>  afibrded  by  the  celebrated  dwarf,  whose  adTeatuns  we 
ire  DOW  about  to  record. 
Joseph  Boruwlaski,  coromoiily  called  Count  Boruw- 
laski,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaliez,  in  Polish  Russia,  in  November, 
1739.  His  parents  were  of  the  middling  size,  and  had  a  family  of  aix 
children,  6ve  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  consequence  of  one  of  those  freaks 
of  nature,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account,  three  of  the  sons,  when 
full  ^ron-n,  exceeded  the  middle  stature,  while  the  other  two,  and  the 
daughter,  only  attained  that  of  children  of  the  age  of  four  or  five  years. 
At  the  moment  of  Joseph's  birth,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  extremely  short,  as  he  measured  only  eight  inches.  Notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  size,  he  was  neither  weak  nor  pnny  :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  mother,  who  suckled  him  herself,  frequently  declared,  that  noiM 
of  her  children  gave  her  less  trouble. 

The  young  Boruwlaski  had  scarcely  entered  his  eighth  year  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  six  children,  and  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  favours  of  fortune.  Before  this  event,  the  Staroslina  de  Caorhtz,  a 
Cnnale  friend  of  Madanie  Bomwiaski,  had  oflen  manifested  great  afibction 
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for  Joseph,  and  solicited  his  parents  to  commit  his  education  to  her 
She  now  repeated  her  offers  to  his  mother,  who,  consulting  only  the  happi* 
ness  of  her  child,  consented  to  the  separation. 

This  lady  accordingly  took  him  to  her  estate,  and  during  four  years  ful- 
filled with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  charge  she  had  undertaken :  the  conduct 
of  her  proteg6  was  such  as  to  secure  her  attachment,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  fixed  with  her  for  ever,  when  an  unexpected  circumstance  changed  his 
situation.  This  was  the  marriage  of  his  patroness ;  upon  which  he  was 
transferred  to  her  friend  the  Countess  Humieska. 

With  her  he  departed  in  a  few  days  for  her  estate  at  Rychty,  in  Podolia» 
where  they  stayed  six  months.     Having  formed  a  design  of  making  the 
tour  of  Grermany  and  France,  the  Countess  resolved  to  make  him  the  com- 
panion of  her  travels,  and  after  some  necessary  preparations,  he  set  out  with 
her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  Vienna.     Here  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  beings  she  had  ever  beheld.    On 
one  occasion,  she  took  him  on  her  lap,  caressed  him,  and  asked  him,  among 
many  other  questions,  what  he  thought  most  curious  and  interesting^ 
Vienna  ?     He  answered,  that  he  had  seen  in  that  city  many  things  worthy 
of  a  traveller's  admiration,  but  nothing  seempd  so  extraordinary  as  what  ide 
at  that  moment  beheld.    '*  And  what  b  that  ?"  inquired  her  majesty.    **  To 
see  so  little  a  man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a  woman,"  replied  Bomwhski. 
This  answer  charmed  her  majesty,  who  then  wore  a  ring,  on  which  was^ 
her  cypher,  in  brilliants  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.    His  hand 
being  accidentally  in  hers,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  attentively  at  the  ring, 
which  she  perceiving,  asked  whether  the  cypher  was  pretty.    "  I  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon,"  replied  Burowlaski,  "  it  is  not  the  ring  I  am  looking  at» 
but  the  hand,  which  I  beseech  your  permission  to  kiss."    With  these  words 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips.     The  empress  seemed  highly  pleased  at  this  little 
specimen  of  gallantry,  and  would  have  presented  him  with  the  ring  which 
gave  occasion  to  it,  but  as  it  was  much  too  large,  she  called  a  yoong  lady, 
five  ur  six  years  old,  who  was  then  in  the  apartment,  and  taking  a  very  fine 
diamond  from  her  finger,  put  it  on  Boruwlaski's.    This  young  lady  waa  the 
unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette,  afterwards  Clueen  of  France ;  and,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  Boruwlaski  preserved  the  jewel  with  religious  care* 
The  kind  notice  of  the  empress  procured  him  the  attention  of  her  whok 
court,  and  the  marked  kindness  of  the  famous  Prince  Kaunitz. 

From  the  Austrian  metropolis  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Munich,  whers 
the  countess's  little  companion  excited  no  less  curiosity  than  he  had  done 
at  Vienna.  They  next  repaired  to  Luneville,  at  that  time  the  reridence  of 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  who,  as  a  compenn- 
tion  for  the  Polish  crown,  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  dakedoma  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar.     By  the  venerable  monarch,  now  eighty  yean  of  agOr 
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the  travellers  were  received  with  his  accustomed  aflability,  and  lodged  in 
his  palace.  With  this  prince  lived  the  famous  Beb^,  a  native  of  France,  who 
was  till  then  considered  the  most  extraordinary  dwarf  that  was  ever  seen. 

Bebe,  who  was  four  inches  taller  than  Boruwlaski,  at  first  showed  much 
fondness  and  friendship  for  the  latter,  but  it  was  not  long  before  his  real 
disposition  betrayed  itself;  for  when  he  perceived  that  the  little  stranger 
preferred  the  conversation  of  sensible  people  to  his,  and  above  all,  that  the 
king  took  pleasure  in  his  company,  he  conceived  the  most  violent  jealousy 
and  hatred  against  him.  One  day, being  both  in  his  majesty's  apartment. 
that  prince  asked  several  questions  of  Boruwlaski,  with  whose  replies  ho 
was  much  pleased.  "  You  see,  Bebe,*'  said  he,  "  what  a  difference  there 
18  between  Joujou,  (the  familiar  name  by  which  Boruwlaski  was  distin- 
guished,) and  you.  He  is  amiable,  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  well-informed, 
whereas  you  are  but  a  little  machine."  At  these  words,  fury  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  Bebe ;  he  made  no  reply,  but  his  countenance  indicated  the 
violence  of  his  agitation.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  king  having  gone  to 
his  closet,  Bebe  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  revenge.  Slily  approaching 
his  rival,  he  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  endeavoured  to  push  him  into 
the  fire.  Boruwlaski  grasped  with  both  hands  the  hook  which  supported 
the  fire-irons,  and  thus  luckily  prevented  his  wicked  design.  The  noise 
occasioned  by  this  scuffle  brought  back  the  king ;  who,  after  he  had  extri- 
cated his  little  countryman  from  his  perilous  situation,  called  for  his  ser- 
vants, directed  them  to  inflict  on  Bebe  a  corporal  punishment  proportioned 
to  his  fault,  and  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence.  In 
vain  Boruwlaski  interceded  for  the  unfortunate  Bebe.  The  first  part  of 
the  sentence  was  executed,  and  his  majesty  would  not  revoke  the  other, 
but  upon  condition  that  he  should  beg  pardon  of  his  injured  rival.  He 
submitted  with  great  reluctance  to  this  humiliation,  which  was  thought 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  His  death,  which  took  place 
not  long  afterwards,  was  partly  attributed  to  the  mortification  he  experienced 
on  this  occasion.  Thus  it  appears,  that  no  human  being,  however  diminu- 
tive his  stature,  is  exempted  from  the  influence  of  the  passions,  and  that 
they  rage  with  equal  fury  in  the  bosoms  of  the  little  and  the  great.  B6b^ 
is  represented  by  M.  Boruwlaski  as  having  a  figure  perfectly  well-propor- 
tioned, and  very  pleasing  features. 

From  Luneville,  Boruwlaski  proceeded  with  his  benefactress  to  the  gay 
metropolis  of  France,  where  they  passed  more  than  a  year  in  aU  the  plea- 
sures which  that  city  affords.  They  were  patronised  by  the  royal  family, 
and  entertained  by  all  the  principal'  nobility,  and  persons  of  opulence. 
Among  the  rest  M.  Bouret,  the  farmer-general,  so  renowned  for  his  ambition, 
his  excesses,  and  his  extravagance,  gave  an  entertainment,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  in  honour  of  Boruwlaski,  he  caused  every  thing,  even  the  plates,  the 
knives,  forks  and  spoons,  to  be  proportioned  to  his  size.     The  ortolans. 

QQ  f  cS 
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beccaficos,  and  other  small  game  of  that  kind,  of  which  the  entertainment 
entirely  consisted,  were  served  up  on  dishes  adapted  to  their  dimensions. 

Having  visited  Holland,  the  Countess  Humieska  returned  with  her  little 
companion  through  Germany  to  Warsaw.  He  was  preceded  in  that  capitid 
by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels.  Having  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  his  absence,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  com- 
pany was  very  oAen  courted,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

Boruwlaski  had  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  he  began  to  feel 
new  emotions,  which  are  in  general  experienced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  life.  Love  did  not  disdain  the  conquest  of  his  little  heart :  he  became 
enamoured  of  an  actress,  belonging  to  the  company  of  French  comedians 
at  Warsaw.  Having  procured  an  introduction  to  his  mistress,  he  mas- 
tered sufficient  courage  to  declare  his  passion,  and  for  some  time  was  happy 
in  the  belief  that  she  cherished  similar  sentiments  towards  him*  This 
intrigue,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  he  soon  found  that  it  was 
a  subject  of  public  notoriety,  that  his  charmer,  whom  he  thought  most 
interested  in  secrecy,  openly  laughed  at  his  passion,  and  the  tamultuons 
emotions  she  had  excited  in  his  bosom.  This  discovery  nearly  over- 
whehned  him,  by  humbling  his  pride ;  he  loved  sincerely,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  sincerely  beloved,  and  with  infinite  mortification  he  saw  the 
illusion  dispelled. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  pain  arising  from  his  indiscretion. 
His  patroness  being  made  acquainted  with  his  intrigue,  discharged  from 
her  service  the  porter  and  the  servant  through  whose  means  he  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  it  on,  and  even  withdrew  her  favour  from  him,  till,  by  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  he  regained  her  kindness. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  II.  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Boniw- 
laski  had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  whoiook  him  onder 
his  particular  protection.  ^ 

Boruwlaski  continued,  meanwhile,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Coun- 
tess Huniieska's  favour,  through  whose  means  he  enjoyed  uniTeml  con- 
sideration and  regard.  But,  at  the  age  of  forty,  love  again  interposed 
k)  disturb  his  happiness.  His  patroness  had  taken  into  the  house,  sf 
a  companion,  a  young  lady  named  Isalina  Barboutan,  descended  Cram 
French  parents  settled  at  Warsaw.  Her  beauty,  her  sparkling  eyes*  and 
the  elegance  of  her  shape,  made,  at  first  sight,  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  hearc  Long  was  this  fair  one  deaf  to  all  the  protestations  of  his  pss- 
sion,  which,  naturally  enough,  she  treated  with  ridicule.  Undaunted  hjr 
every  repulse,  he  still  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  intoxicate 
lover.  No  sooner  was  the  Countess  Humieska  informed  of  his  sentimenOt 
than  she  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  xenaon,hBt 
as  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  arguments,  she  directed  him  to  be  confined 
in  his  own  apartment.    This  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  seTeritji  for. 
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finding  that  he  continued  ohstinate,  she  ordered  him  to  leave  her  house, 
never  to  return,  and  sent  Isalina  home  to  her  parents. 

Turned  adrift  in  the  world,  without  money  or  resources  of  any  kind* 
Boruwlaski  was  at  first  under  no  small  embarrassment  how  to  proceed. 
He  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  king's  brother.  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  always  taken  a  particular  interest  in  his  afiidrs.  The 
prince  at  once  recommended  him  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty  promised  to 
provide  for  him. 

The  little  lover  still  continued  his  unremitting  addresses  to  the  object  of 
his  passion,  who  at  length  consented  to  make  him  happy  ;  the  king  having 
first  approved  of  the  match,  and  settled  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  ducats 
on  the  happy  Boruwlaski. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  the  royal  favours  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  wife,  who,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all,  apprized  him,  within  six  weeks  after  their  marriage,  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  father.  This  inteUigence  only  served  to  increase 
his  anxiety  relative  to  their  future  subsistence.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  some  step  to  improve  his  finances,  and  his  patrons  suggested 
that  a  second  visit  to  the  courts  of  Europe  could  not  fail  of  answering  the 
purpose,  and  procuring  him  the  means  of  leading,  on  his  return,  a  life  of 
ease  and  tranquillity.  Seduced  by  such  a  dazzling  prospect,  he  imme- 
diately adopted  the  idea ;  the  king  supplied  him  with  a  convenient  car- 
riage, and  being  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation,  he  left  Warsaw 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1780. 

At  Cracow,  his  wife  was  taken  ill.  This  circumstance  obliged  them  to 
continue  some  time  in  that  city,  where,  after  a  long  indisposition,  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  a  girl.  On  her  recovery,  they  set  out  for 
Vienna,  where  they  arrived  on  the  11th  of  February,  1781.  Unfortu- 
nately ibr  Boruwlaski,  death  had  just  snatched  away  his  illustrious  patro- 
ness, Maria  Theresa,  and  profound  sorrow  pervaded  the  whole  city.  He 
experienced,  however,  the  same  marks  of  benevolence  from  Prince  Kau- 
nitz,  as  on  his  former  visit,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  British  am- 
bassador, Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
subsequent  voyage  to  England.  After  giving  a  concert,  which  was  at- 
tended by  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  he  left  that  metropolis,  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  many  princes  of  Germany,  at  whose 
courts,  in  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  tour,  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished applause. 

He  now  resolved  to  visit  England,  and  having  embarked  at  Ostend,  he 
arrived  at  Margate,  after  a  tempestuous  passage  of  four  days,  during  which 
the  vessel  lost  her  masts  and  sails. 

In  London,  his  earliest  patrons  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Deron- 
shire.     A  short  time  after  his  arrival,  a  stupendous  giant  hkewise  visited 
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that  metropolis.  He  was  eight  feet  three  or  four  inches  high.  Bfany  per- 
sons being  desirous  of  seeing  them  together,  the  Duke  and  Dachessy  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Spencer,  one  day  took  Boruwlaski  with  them  to  tee 
the  giant.  Their  surprise  was  equal ;  the  giant  remained  acme  time  in 
silence,  viewing  the  dwarf  with  looks  of  astonishment,  and  then  stooping 
very  low  to  present  him  his  hand,  which  would  have  contained  a  dozen 
of  the  little  visitor's,  he  made  him  a  very  polite  compliment.  What  a 
scene  for  a  painter.  Boruwlaski's  head  was  nearly  on  a  lerel  with  the 
giant's  knee ! 

It  was  not  long  before  Boruwlaski  was  introduced  to  most  of  the  first 
characters  in  London,  and  among  the  rest,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales*  after- 
wards George  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  that  afiability  by  which 
his  royal  highness  was  so  particularly  distinguished.  He  had  soon  after- 
wards the  honour  of  being  introduced  by  the  Countess  of  Egremont  to  the 
notice  of  their  majesties,  and  all  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  &mily» 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1782.  All  the  favours  of  his  patrons  were  not,  how- 
ever, adequate  to  the  decent  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  not  only  to  the  expedient  of  subscription  con- 
certs, but  likewise  to  that  of  an  exhibition,  first  at  a  guinea,  then  at  five 
shillings,  and  afterwards  at  half  a  crown.  In  1783,  he  visited  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  was  very  successful.  In 
Ireland  he  was  detained  longer  than  he  had  intended  by  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  who  was  brought  to  bed  in  that  country  of  her  second  child.  At 
length,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  returned  to  London  in  March, 
1786.  Here  he  resumed  his  former  system  of  concerts  and  exhibitions, 
but  neither  could  prevent  his  being  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  he 
was  generously  relieved  by  his  countrywoman,  the  Princess  Lubomirska, 
who,  hearing  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  vexations  of  creditors,  inquired 
the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  nobly  discharged  them.  His  mind  being 
now  relieved  from  anxiety,  he  began  to  write  the  history  of  his  life,  which 
undertaking  was  patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  long  list  of 
nobility.     It  forms  an  octavo  volume,  which  was  published  in  1788. 

An  erroneous  report  having  reached  his  native  country,  that  he  had  laid 
out  several  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  he  was  thought  no  longer  to 
want  the  king's  favours,  and  his  annuity  of  one  hundred  ducats  was  cut  oflf. 
This  circumstance  compelled  him  to  revisit  Poland  in  the  year  1702,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  England,  where  his  exhibitions  were  so  snccessAil, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  retired  to  Durham,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  ease  and  comfort.  At  his  death  he  was  verging  on  one  hundred 
years. 

The  character  of  this  celebrated  little  man  has  been  drawn  with  nice  dis- 
crimination by  the  Count  de  Tressan,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  com* 
paring  him  with  his  rival  B^b6,  at  Luneville.   **  The  rescmhiaiica  betwoan 
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B(h6  and  Bomwluki,"  Bays  the  Count,  "consiats  only  in  their  Btature. 
The  latter  baa  been  treated  most  favourably  by  nature.  He  enjoys  good 
health,  is  clever  and  ntroble.  He  caa  bear  fatigue,  and  lilt  great  weighty 
in  proportion  to  bis  size.  What  distinguishes  him  still  more  from  Beb^  is. 
thai  he  possesses  great  mental  energy  and  accomplishments ;  that  bis 
memory  is  excellent  and  his  judgment  very  sound.  He  understands  arilh- 
melic,  reads  and  writes  well^aiid  speaks  German  and  French  with  great 
Suency.  He  is  ingenious  in  every  thing  he  undertakes,  lively  in  his  repar- 
tees, just  in  his  reasonings.  In  a  word,  Boruwiaski  may  be  considered  as 
a  complete,  though  very  diminutive  man,  and  Kbe  as  an  imperfect  one." 
In  "  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,"  a  work  full  of  curious  and  arousing 
iurormation,  published  by  Mr.  Paton,  of  that  city,  there  Ja  a  portrait  of 
Boruwiaski,  taken  from  the  life.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  be  is  represented 
in  company  with  Mr.  Neil  Ferguson,  Advocate,  then  one  of  the  tallest  men 
in  Edinburgh.  Kay  is,  on  that  account,  perhaps  the  only  artist  who  hai 
conveyed  to  the  eye  a  just  conception  of  the  diminutive  size  of  this  remark* 
aUe  dvru-r. 


AMUFL  M'DONALD,  better  knowii  in  Bcotknd  hf  Iba 
Dame  of  "Big  Sam,"  from  his  immeDK  balk,  wu  bom  in 
the  pBriah  of  Lairg,  Batherlandahire,  and  dnrhig  du  Ultei 
'  part  of  the  American  war,  waa  a  privato  In  the  Sntherknd 
Fencibles.  He  afterwarda  entered  the  Bt^yaJa,  in  which 
regiment  he  became  a  fugleman.  It  waa  while  in  thii 
situation  that  he  attracted  the  notice  or  the  Prince  of  Walea, 
(afterwards  Oeorge  the  Fourth,)  who  made  him  lodge  porter  at  CaTtton> 
house.  Haring  held  this  office  about  two  yeara,  he  gare  in  his  fodgnalioni 
and  agnin  entered  the  Sutherland  Fendbles,  in  which  bv  waa  now  ap> 
pointed  a  sergeant. 

Sam  waa  six  feet  ten  inchea  high,  measured  fonr  feot  roond  the  chrati 
and  waa  stout  and  maacuiar  in  proportion.  He  had  also  an  ezooodinglf 
clear  and  sonorous  voice.  With  these  physical  propcrtiea,  hs  wma  bliai 
In  his  manner  and  deportmentt  and  extremely  good-natarsd.     Aa  a  drilt 
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WTgeaoty  therefore,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  consequently  was  very  oiVen 
employed  in  that  capacity.  In  this  position,  however,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  a  military  nature,  he  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  obtain  genera] 
esteem.  In  consequence  of  his  great  height,  he  always  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  when  in  column,  and  on  these  occasions  his  appear- 
ance was  rendered  more  striking  by  his  being  accompanied  by  a  mountain- 
deer  of  a  size  corresponding  nearly  with  his  own. 

When  Sam  was  in  London,  he  was  advised  to  show  himself  for  money, 
but  he  spumed  the  suggestion,  as  tending  to  degrade  the  Highland  cha- 
racter. He  so  far  acted  upon  it,  however,  as  to  dress  in  female  attire,  and 
advertise  as  "the  remarkably  tall  woman."  By  this  expedient,  or  rather 
this  compromise  between  his  honour  and  his  desire  of  gain,  he  became  so 
well  furnished  with  cash,  that  his  expenditure  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
colonel,  who  was  curious  to  ascertain  from  what  source  he  obtained  his 
supplies.  Sam,  on  being  interrogated,  candidly  acknowledged  the  fact  at 
once,  and  thus  the  secret  transpired. 

While  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  once  persuaded, 
at  the  request  of  his  royal  highness,  to  appear  on  the  stage,  in  "Cymon 
and  Iphigenia."  The  character  represented  by  Sam  was  the  appro- 
priate one  of  Hercidea.  How  he  acquitted  himself  is  not  recorded,  bat 
we  may  presume  that  he  came  off  with  no  very  great  eclats  as  he  never 
appeared  again.  It  is  probable  that  this,  and  also  some  other  tasks  of  even 
a  less  agreeable  description,  induced  him  to  leave  his  royal  highnesses 
service. 

Sam  was  one  day  challenged  by  two  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  fight  them  both  at  once.  Sam 
reluctantly  agreed,  but  said,  as  he  had  no  quarrel  with  them,  he  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  them  before  they  began.  One  of  them  instantly 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Sam  seized  ;  but  instead  of  giving  it  the  friendly 
shake  expected,  he  used  it  as  a  lever  to  raise  its  owner  from  the  ground. 
when  he  swung  him  round  as  he  would  a  cat  by  the  tail,  and  threw 
him  to  a  great  distance.  The  other  combatant,  not  admiring  this  prelimi- 
nary process,  immediately  took  to  his  heels.  On  another  occasion,  in  the 
barrack  room,  one  of  the  men  requested  him  to  hana  down  a  loaf  from  a 
shelf  which  was  beyond  his  own  reach.  Sam  immediately  caught  the 
roan  by  the  neck,  in  jest,  and  holding  him  up  at  arm's  length,  said, 
"There,  take  it  down  yourself." 

The  Countess  of  Sutherland  allowed  Sam  half-a-crown  per  day  over 
and  above  his  pay,  judging,  no  doubt,  as  remarked  by  Colonel  Stewart,  of 
Giarth,  that  so  large  a  body  required  more  sustenance  than  his  military 
allowance  could  afi[brd.  He  died,  universally  regretted,  while  with  the 
regiment  at  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1802. 


JOHN  BART. 


ind  snch  a 


^HIS  Tongh,  home-spun  eon  of  the  sea  was  born  at 
P.^  Dunkirk,  in  1651.  Hia  lather  being  a  common  fiah- 
erman,  poor,  and  illiterate,  he  himself  waa  brought 
up  to  the  tame  humble  calling,  and  never  had  the 
benefits  of  education.  He  acquired,  however,  what 
served  him  in  the  stead  of  book  leainiDg,  an  etrlj 
practical  knowledge  of  the  coasts  tn  the  narrow  seas, 
n  acquaintance  with  maritime  life  as  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
run  personal  risks,  and  encounter  dangers  that  would  have  appalled  men 
of  less  experience.  His  early  apprenticeship  under  bis  Athei,  also  inured 
htm  to  the  hardships  of  a  sea-faring  life,  almost  from  his  infancy.  He 
was,  of  course,  rough  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  as  fishermen  gene- 
rally are,  but  this  was  compensated  by  his  frankness,  and  a  bold,  though 
kindly,  disposition. 

After  reaching  manhood,  Bart,  in  consequence  of  having  been  previonaly 
employed  in  the  merchant  service,  got  the  command  of  a  privateer,  to 
cruise  against  the  Dutch  and  English.  His  early  acquaintance  with  iho 
coasts  of  both  countries  was  now  of  prodigious  advantage  to  him.  Keep* 
I'ng  constantly  within  the  narrow  seas,  bis  knowledge  of  whieh  wis  per- 
fect, he  made  innumerable  captures,  and  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
daring  and  singular  acts,  that  he  became  the  terror  of  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  mercantile  marine.  His  exploits  in  this  nay,  at  length,  earned 
him  so  much  notoriety,  that  the  French  government  felt  itself  called  upon 
to  reward  him,  and  he  accordingly  received  a  conuniosion  in  the  navy. 
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Bart,  in  tiis  new  position,  displayed  his  wonted  skill  and  bravery,  as  a 
seaman,  and  was  gradually  promoted,  till,  at  length,  in  1692,  he  received 
llie  appointment  of  commodore,  and  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  seven 
ships  and  a  fire-ship.  The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  his  native  place,  was  at 
this  time  blockaded  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  Bart  passed  through  both 
fleets,  and  made  a  most  successful  cruise,  taking  and  destroying  a  great 
number  of  merchant-men,  in  the  first  place ;  then  making  a  descent  near 
Newcastle,  where  he  burnt  two  hundred  houses,  and  finally  returning  tri- 
umphantly to  port,  with  prizes  of  immense  value.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  various  other  occasions  aAer  this ;  but  his  greatest  exploit  was  in 
1694,  when  he  rescued  a  fleet  of  French  grain  ships,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  As  it  was  of  importance  that  the  com  in  these 
vessels  should  reach  France,  which  was  then  threatened  with  a  scarcity, 
Bart  was  purposely  despatched  to  escort  thefn  home.  But  when  he 
reached  his  destination,  he  found  the  grain  fleet  already  captured  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  war.  Although  his  own  squadron  con- 
sisted only  of  six  ships,  he  at  once  attacked  the  Dutchmen  ;  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  he  not  only  recaptured  the  grain  ships,  but  compelled 
the  Dutch  admiral's  own  ship,  and  other  two  ships  of  the  squadron,  to 
strike  their  flags  and  surrender.     He  then  returned  in  triumph  to  France. 

In  reward  of  his  gallantry  and  success  in  this  last  action,  Bart  was  enno- 
Ued.  Thus  to  elevate  a  coarse,  uneducated  plebeian,  was  thought  worse 
than  sacrilege  among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIY.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Chevalier  Forbin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Marine,  introduced 
Bart  at  court,  he  was  sneeringly  called  the  bear-leader.  It  is  related  that 
John,  on  this  occasion,  agreeably  to  court  etiquette,  wore  breeches  of  cloth 
of  gold,  which  were  most  uncomfortably  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  but  he 
did  not  fail  to  express,  in  his  own  way,  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  being  con- 
fined in  such  habiliments.  On  being  presented  to  the  king,  "John  Bart,** 
said  the  monarch, ''I  have  made  you  a  commodore."  '*You  have  done 
right,  sire,'*  replied  John ;  upon  which  the  mirth  of  the  courtiers  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  a  universal  titter  ran  through  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded the  king.  In  all  that  regarded  dignity  and  good  manners,  Louis 
was  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind.  He  accordingly  rebuked  this  ill- 
timed  merriment,  by  calmly  observing,  that  the  reply  of  Bart  was  that  of 
a  man  who  justly  appreciated  his  own  value,  and  who  intended,  if  oppor- 
tunities oflTered,  to  give  other  signal  proofs  of  it.  Bart,  however,  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  him  which  the  king  thus 
handsoriely  expressed,  nor  to  enjoy  his  newly  acquired  honours.  He 
died  in  1702. 


•  D 


WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBEBRT. 


I  work  pouHrayiog  almoat  erery  Tirietjr  of  htunaa  cfaa- 
meter,  it  would  be  anfair  to  omit  «  itriking  specimen  ol 
the  British  sTiatDcracy — a  legislatoi  by  hereditary  desceot 
me  of  that  remarkable  class  who  hare  by  slow  and  im- 
pcrcepltble  degrees  engrossed  all  political  power  lo  them- 
res — who,  without  eren  a  struggle,  bare  convened  sn 
originally  free  constitution  into  an  oligarchy — and  who, 
although  poaseBsing  wealth  beyond  the  dreamsof  avaiice,  yet  still  continoe 
to  enrich  themselves  more  and  more,  by  means  of  mouopoliea  and  ainflcuret, 
as  well  as  by  enormoun  salaries,  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  irf  a  patient, 
luborious,  and  Ion  g-su  lie  ring  people.  In  order  to  exhibit  some  of  th«  dis> 
tinctive  chantcteristics  of  this  remarkable  race,  we  give  the  following;  poi- 
traiiure  of  Willinin,  Duke  of  Qneensberry,  who,  if  not  the  best,  was  at 
least  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  his  order,  being,  at  the  tiote  of  his 
death,  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  correspooding  to  a  fortune  of 
nearly  four  milliona  alerling! 

This  man,  whn  belonged  to  our  ancient  nobility,  and  bore  the  high-aonnd^ 
ing  lilies  of  Duke  of  dueenaberry,  Marquia  of  Dramlanrig,  Eail  of  March, 
Baron  Douglas,  and  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  although  destitnte  of  ali  ihoae 
eminent  qualities  which  naturally  command  respect  and  attract  the  Utentioo 
pf  mankind,  was  nevertheleas  an  object  of  comparative  notorioty,  bam  his 
first  appearance  in  public  life  till  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  when  ha 
finished  his  long  and  frivolous  career,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Is  eariy 
life  he  was  familiarly  known  as  Zord  March,  and  it  was  nndei  that  title 
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chat  he  first  aimed  at  distinction  and  became  notorious  as  a  n  ember  of  th« 
turf,  his  knowledge  of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  loth  tn  theory 
and  practice,  was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  most  dex- 
terous and  experienced  adepts  of  Newmarket.  In  some  respects  his  sys- 
tem was  unique.  He  never  admitted  any  partners,  he  was  always  his  own 
insurer,  running  ail  risks,  and  concentrating  all  the  profits  in  his  own  per- 
son. He  himself,  too,  rode  in  all  his  principal  matches,  and  in  that  branch 
of  equitation  was  the  riral  of  the  most  distinguished  practical  jockies.  A 
Douglas,  whose  ancestors  claimed  kindred  with  kings,  descended  to  be  the 
companion  of  black-legs  and  grooms  !  What  efilect  such  associations  had 
upon  his  morals  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  His  famous  match  with  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  also  the  one  which  he  ran  against  time,  with  the  machine 
that  bore  his  own  name,  were  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Newmarket, 
and  are  scarcely  yet  forgotten.  IjDrd  March  was  victor  in  both,  and  even 
the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in ! 

As  the  above  match  against  time  made  much  noise  in  the  sporting  world, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  it  more  particularly  here.  It  was  on  a 
wager  with  the  celebrated  Count  Taafe,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  .finally  beggared  himself  by  this 
and  similar  fiolics.  Lord  March,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  exhibited  the 
presage  of  that  superior  management, by  which  he  reigned  lord  paramount 
on  the  turf  during  half  a  century ;  for,  having  undertaken  to  obtain  a  four- 
wheeled  machine,  which  should  travel  the  space  of  nineteen  miles  within 
sixty  minutes,  he  applied  to  Wright,  in  Long-Acre,  who,  by  the  diminution 
of  weight  and  friction,  the  substitution  of  silk  and  whalebone  for  leather, 
and  also  in  part  for  wood,  contrived  a  carriage  so  light,  and  yet  so  strong, 
as  to  be  deemed  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose.  As  for  the  blood  horses^ 
the  selection  of  these,  as  well  as  the  grooms,  was  confided  to  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  names  of  both 
descriptions  of  animals  until  the  appointed  day,  when  they  were  regularl^p 
entered  by  the  clerk  of  the  course.  Meanwhile,  Newmarket  having  been 
selected  for  the  experiment,  the  smoothest  mile  of  the  whole  race-ground 
was  staked  out,  and  eight  or  ten  horses  regularly  trained  there,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  disappointment  from  lameness,  accident,  or  design.  On 
the  29ih  of  August,  1760,  this  contest,  on  the  event  of  which  immense 
sums  were  depending,  was  finally  decided,  and  the  result  was,  as  had  been 
expected,  that  the  peer  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  commoner,  who  soon 
after  retired  in  embarrassed  circumstances  to  his  native  country.  It  is  to 
this  original  match  against  time  that  we  are  to  attribute  all  the  discreditable 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind  in  our  days. 

While  figuring  on  the  turf,  however,  as  Lord  March,  his  ambition  was 
not  wholly  confined  to  the  race-course.  Possessing,  at  that  period,  an  ele- 
gant person,  with  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  fortune,  and  high  rank,  he 
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aimed  also  at  being  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  He  was 
for  a  fci^  years  the  model  in  dress,  equipage,  and  manners,  for  all  whc 
aspired  to  superiority  in  exterior  appearances  or  to  any  thing  like  distino 
tion  in  the  beau  monde. 

Lord  March's  leadership  in  the  drawing-room  necessarily  led  to  noto- 
nety  among  the  fair  sex.  Accordingly,  from  being  long  generally  admired 
in  his  youth,  he  in  time  became  the  general  admirer — and  never  was  there 
a  more  devoted  slave  to  the  belle  passion,  than  his  lordship.  During  hit 
litter  years  he  thought  and  spoke  of  almost  nothing  else,  and  from  this 
circumstance  arose  the  unenviable  reputation  which  he  so  long  held  in  the 
metropolis.  After  he  began  to  get  old,  the  features  of  his  face  bore  the 
very  expression  of  a  satyr ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life  was 
consistent  with  the  popular  belief,  that  his  countenance  did  not  belie  hia 
nature.  During  this  period,  his  most  appropriate  motto  might  have  been 
Five  V  amour!  Vive  la  bagatelle  I 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  Clueensberry  titles  and  estates,  his  life  was 
distinguished  by  little  else  than  his  pleasures.  These  he  contrived  to 
indulge  in  till  the  last ;  at  least  while  the  faculties  essential  to  their  gratifi- 
cation remained.  Latterly,  he  lived  altogether  in  London,  where  he  was 
daily  visible  in  the  balcony  of  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  ogling,  through  his 
eye-glass,  the  passing  fair  ones ;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  senility  and  decre- 
pitude, vainly  seeking  to  realize  once  more  the  enjoyments  of  youth.  Tet 
it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  **  no  man  ever  con- 
trived to  make  so  much  of  life.*'  When  his  eye,  for  he  had  only  the  use 
of  one,  became  dim,  and  his  hearing  was  almost  gone,  he  did  not  lose  his 
spirits,  or  fail  to  make  efforts  for  enjoying  what  little  was  left  him.  He  had 
long  lived  secundem  artem^  and  perhaps  the  prolongation  of  his  life  might 
be  ascribed  to  his  precautionary  practices.  The  care  of  his  health  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  confided  to  Pdre  Elis^,  who,  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood, had  attended  on  Louis  XY.  during  his  declining  years.  The 
skill  of  the  physician,  however,  ceased  at  length  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and 
his  Grace  sunk  under  an  attack  of  dysentery,  on  the  28d  of  December, 
1810. 

In  politics,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  man  of  his  Grace's  pursuits 
would  not  be  very  conspicuous.  He  might  have  been  independent  if  he 
would ;  but  the  spirit  was  not  in  him,  nor  was  he  during  the  years  that  he 
sat  in  Parliament  other  than  an  humble  tool  of  the  court,  except  in  one  soli 
tary  instance.  This  was,  when  he  ventured  to  worship  the  riMtng  nm  in 
the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  time  the  regency  question  was 
under  discussion  in  1788-9 — a  blunder  which  was  never  forgiven  by  George 
the  Third,  and  which  necessarily  placed  his  Grace  in  the  red  UUertd  tnor- 
tyrology  of  Carlton-House  for  ever  after.  His  courtly  subserviency  on  all 
other  occasions  was  to  the  last  degree  humble  and  unremitting ;  and  ks 
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gave  a  signal  proof  of  it  in  the  famous  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  member  for 
Bfliddlesex.     Although  a  personal  friend  of  that  gentleman,  and  still  more 
licentious  in  his  morals,  he  openly  joined  the  Barl  of  Sandwich,  another 
notorious  debauchee,  in  denouncing  the  profane  and  ungodly  conduct  of 
Wilkes;  and  to  the  great  edification  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  also  de- 
nounced his  celebrated  "Essay  on  Women ! !"     Still  further  to  demonstrate 
his  new-bom  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morality,  he  enlisted  a  clerical  dependent 
of  his  own  in  the  court  war  against  Wilkes ;  but  here  his  zeal,  if  zeal  it 
could  be  called,  outran  his  discretion ;  for,  when  the  hireling  priest  enterec 
the  lists  with  the  author  of  the  North  Briton^  although  burning  with  all 
the  fervour  of  the  odium  theologicum,  not  a  few  of  the  fiery  darts  shot  at 
his  black  gown  from  that  journal,  glanced  against  the  ermined  robes  of  his 
noble  but  too  notorious  patron.     In  this  question  which  long  agitated  the 
nation,  Wilkes  being  the  popular  idol,  his  Grace  made  himself  equally 
odious  and  ridiculous. 

The  character  of  this  high  aristocrat  does  not  require  much  illustration ; 
it  may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence.     He  was,  one  half  of  his  life,  a  know- 
ing and  fortunate  votary  of  the  turf,  and  during  the  other,  a  devoted  wor- 
tlupper  of  Venus  and  the  Graces.     In  the  first  pursuit,  he  acquired,  not  by 
tbe  most  honourable  means,  the  greater  portion  of  his  enormous  fortune ; 
and  by  the  last,  he  earned  a  most  inglorious  notoriety.     His  gallantries, 
indeed,  were  for  years  the  general  theme  of  raillery  and  sarcasm  among 
every  class  of  society.     In  person   he  was  of  the  middle  size,  neat,  slim, 
^d,  as  already  remarked,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  graceful  and  elegant. 
In  consequence  of  a  speck  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  obstructed  its  vision, 
a  belief  was  prevalent  that  he  wore  a  glass  one.     Other  peculiarities  were 
^80  ascribed  to  him.     He  was  supposed  to  apply  veal  cutlets  every  night 
to  liis  face  in  order  to  preserve  his  complexion,  and,  besides,  to  make  use 
of  a  milk  bath  daily  for  the  purpose  of  softening  and  beautifying  his  skin. 
This  last  circumstance,  although  probably  a  fiction,  made  his  neighbours 
▼ery  chary  of  purchasing  milk  at  second  hand.     It  might  well  be  thought 
(hat  a  man  of  such  immense  wealth,  who  was  not  considered  a  miser,  would 
have  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  charities,  and  likewise  liberal  in  his 
benefactions;  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  acts  of  liberality  during  his 
long  life  upon  record.     He  is  said,  it  is  true,  to  have  bestowed  pensions  on 
opera  singers,  and  to  have  given     1000  towards  the  expense  of  a  Westp 
minster  election. — and,  mirabile  didUy  also  J62000  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  connected  with  tlic  British  navy*     These,  however, 
were  his  only  known  acts  of  munificence.     On  the  other  hand,  while  in  pos- 
session of  millions  of  his  own,  this  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  Baron, 
and  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  had  the  meanness  to  take  a  thousand  a  year,  out 
of  the  public  purse,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  as  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  that  monarch ! 
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JEFFKBY  HUDSON. 

iHIS  Temaikable  epitome  of  man's  &ir  propoitioosi  ■!- 
though  perhaps  the  amalleat  bumao  bein^  of  hu  tioM. 
was  distinguished  for  manljr  and  even  hercic  qnalitJBa. 
being  at  ooce  a  politiciaiii  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He 
WDj  bom  at  Oakham,  in  RutlaDdahire,  in  1619,  and  at 
seven  years  of  age  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  stature  being  then  eighteen 
inches.  The  Duke  at  that  time  lived  at  Burleigh-on-the-HilJ,  mod  hnTing 
invited  his  sovereign,  Charles  I.,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Haria,  to  an  enter- 
tainment there,  in  order  to  divert  their  majesties  and  the  coniti  he  ordered 
little  Hudson  to  be  served  up  at  table  in  a  cold  pie.  Her  majesty  wu  so 
much  amused  with  the  scene,  that  she  took  the  dvarf  into  her  Mrrice,  and 
he  was  afterwards  frequently  empbyed  bj  her  on  confidential  minions 
abroad.  His  size  never  exceeded  three  feet  nine  inches;  but  his  spirit  iai 
surpassed  his  physical  dimensions ;  for,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  dnl 
war,  he  became  a  captain  of  horse.  When  the  Q,neen  withdrew  fmm 
England,  he  attended  her  into  France,  from  whence,  howevari  he  was 
banished  for  killing  M.  Crofls,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name.  Aftn^' 
wards  going  to  sea,  he  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  Corsair  and  s(U  for  a 
slave,  but  was  fortunately  ransomed,  and  enabled  to  return  to  England.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  connected  with  Titus  Oatea's  plott  and  i 
seme  time  in  prison  on  that  accounL    His  death  occnmd  in  IffTB. 


JAMES  GRAHAM. 


';iAMES  GRAHAM,  M.  D.,  a  Bingnlu  and  n 
It  genius,  was  boin  at  Edinburgh,  in  1745.  He  was  tb« 
,  son  of  Mr.  W,  Qraham,  saddler,  ia  Edinburgh.  After 
finishing  bis  studies  at  that  nnirenity,  he  went  first  to 
London,  and  afterwards  to  America ;  where  he  figured 
,  with  considerable  eelat,  as  a  philanthropic  physician,  tiaTelliug 
I  for  the  beoeGt  of  mankind,  to  administer  relief  in  the  most  des- 
perate diseases,  to  patients  whose  caaes  had  baffled  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  ordinary  pmctitionera.  Having  the  advantages  of 
a  good  person,  pleasant  countenance,  polite  address,  agreeable  conversati'oii 
and  engaging  manners,  he  easily  got  acquainted  with  many  of  the  principal 
people  in  the  North  American  provinces,  particularly  in  those  of  New 
England  ;  where,  by  puffing  away  in  the  public  papers  in  a  new  and  un* 
common  manner,  partly  by  celebrating  his  medicines  and  medical  skill,  and 
partly  by  dispersing  the  productions  of  bis  brain,  in  religious  poems, 
medical  anecdotes,  and  accounts  of  extraordinary  cures,  he  certainly  made  a 
considerable  deal  of  money.  About  this  time,  he  married  a  lady  of  New 
England,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  and  both  of  whom  he  brought 
orer  to  England.  Several  years  after  this,  he  fell  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Mra.  Catherine  Macaulay,  authoress  of  the  History  of  England, 
and  of  various  tracts  in  favour  of  British  and  American  liberty.  Dr.  Qraham 
being  also  a  great  friend  to  freedom,  soon  became  very  intimate  with  the 
fair  historian,  and  from  congeniality  of  sentiment,  quickly  experienced  the 
trath  of  the  poet's  remark,  that 

"  FriaDdship  with  wonua  is  skin  to  lovs." 
Ib  short  he  proposed  marriage,  and  the  bargain  would  actoftUy  have  bo^ 
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completed,  if  Mrs.  Macaulay  had  not  accidentally  discovered  that  her  lover 
was  already  marned,  and  his  wife  still  living.  Upon  this  detection,  which 
would  have  nonplussed  a  man  of  inferior  talents,  the  doctor,  with  his  usual 
aisurance,  told  her,  that  the  excess  of  his  passion  had  made  him  forget  that 
circumstance ;  but  added,  that  he  hoped  he  might  still  have  the  honour  of 
a  near  alliance  with  her,  as  he  had  a  younger  brother,  unmarried,  who  had 
a  great  resemblance  to  himself  both  in  features  and  principles.  Ladies 
even  of  the  most  delicate  and  virtuous  sentiments,  are  easily  prevailed  upoo 
to  pardon  a  fault  committed  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  efiecta  of  their 
own  charms.  The  doctor  was  excused,  his  brother  introduced,  the  match 
soon  after  completed,  and  thus  the  fair  historian  became  Mr9,  Afaeaubijf 
Graham, 

Dr.  Graham  might  doubtless  have  settled  with  the  best  advantage  io 
Boston,  if  he  could  have  settled  anywhere;  but  whether  he  was  influenced 
by  the  disturbances  that  broke  out  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  or  by  that  natural  restlessness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  seems  never  to  have  permitted  him  to  settle  long  in  any  one 
place,  certain  it  is,  that,  tibout  1774,  or  1775,  he  returned  to  Britain,  and 
after  making  an  excursion  through  England,  (where  it  appears,  from  hit 
various  publications,  he  made  many  wonderful  cures,)  he  visited  his  natifs 
city  once  more,  and  was  employed  by  many  people  of  rank  and  qnalitji 
among  whom  he  made  some  surprising  cures,  after  they  had  consulted  the 
regular  practitioners  in  vain.  His  fame  at  this  time  was  so  great  that  he 
might  have  settled,  contrary  to  the  adage,  with  both  profit  and  **  honour  m 
his  own  country. '^^  Instead  of  this,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  solicitationi 
of  several  people  of  high  rank,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  soon  after 
%et  on  fuot  the  most  superb  institution  that  ever  was  planned  or  execled  fin 
the  entertainment  and  gratification  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure. 

Under  the  titles  of  a  Temple  of  Hymen  and  a  Temple  of  HeaUht  Bad 
under  the  pretence  of  instructing  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  put  them- 
selves under  his  tuition,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  Venus  in  these 
sacred  domes,  he  engaged  to  teach  **the  art  of  preventing  barrenneasi  and 
of  propagating  a  much  more  strong,  beautiful,  active,  healthy,  wise,  and 
virtuous  race  of  human  beings,  than  the  present  puny,  insignificant,  foolish 
peevish,  vicious,  and  nonsensical  race  of  Christians,  who  quarrel,  fight,  bite« 
devour,  and  cut  one  another's  throats,  about  they  know  not  whatll!"  Such 
were  part  of  the  ipeiaaima  verba  of  one  of  his  many  eccentric  advertiaemeDts 
in  the  London  papers  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  the  merit,  (if 
merit  it  may  be  styled)  of  erecting  the  most  elegant  and  superb  bagnio  that 
ever  was  invented,  since  the  abolition  of  the  public  worship  of  Venus  in 
Paphos  and  Cy  thera.  All  the  exertions  of  the  painter  and  statuary-^dl  the 
enchantments  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  all  the  powers  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  were  called  in  to  aid,  enliven,  and  heighten  the  voluplnou 
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Kene.     Every  pleasure  of  sense  was  rendered  assistant  and  subservient  to 

the  principal  gratification  ;  all  the  blandishments  of  Nature  and  ingenuities 

of  art,  that  could  delight  the  eye  or  ravish  the  ear^— that  could  please  the 

nnell,  give  poignancy  to  the  taste,  or  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  the 

touch  of  man  and  woman,  were  exhausted  to  complete  the  joys  of  this 

Mohammedan  Paradise,   Handsome  females  were  exhibited  naked  before 

the  audience.     Lady  Hamilton,  the  paramour  of  Nelson,  is  said  to  have 

made  her  first  appearance  here.     And  to  crown  all,  the  aid  of  oratory  was 

called  in,  and  the  imagination  was  excited  to  its  highest  pitch,  by  the  most 

luscious  descriptions,  (though  in  the  most  chaste  language,)  delivered  by 

the  doctor  himself,  in  his  Eccentric  Lecture  on  Generation  ;  which  he  read 

in  a  most  elegant  and  graceful  manner  to  very  crowded  audiences. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  such  an  exhibition,  pufifed  away  in  all  the 
London  papers  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  must  have  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  yet,  instead  of  making 
money  by  his  temples  and  lectures,  he  only  run  himself  in  debt  by  the 
immense  expense  attending  them.  This  appears  the  more  surprising,  as 
the  doctor,  so  far  from  living  luxuriously,  not  only  abstained  from  wine, 
spirits,  and  all  strong  liquors,  but  even  froin  animal  food,  eating  nothing 
but  vegetables,  and  drinking  nothing  but  cold  water.  Consistently  with 
this  abstinence,  he  recommended  the  same  regimen  to  others,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  the  Tolbooth,  or  jail,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1783,  and 
afterwards  printed  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  stster,  on  the  text,  AU 
fiesh  is  grass,  Isa.  xl.  6.  The  occasion  of  his  imprisonment  was  this : — 
In  the  spring  of  1784,  while  his  Temple  of  Health  was  in  its  glory,  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  his  native  city,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  his  fellow 
citizens  a  specimen  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  by  delivering  his  Eccentric 
Lecture  on  Generation,  a  subject  which  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
considered  as  so  very  improper  for  public  discussion,  that  they  exerted 
their  authority  to  suppress  it.  Upon  this  our  orator  published  a  fresh  ad- 
Tertisement,  reflecting  in  the  keenest  terms  upon  the  city  magistrates,  and 
containing  such  striking  personal  scurrility  against  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  council,  that  the  magistrates  incarcerated  him  in  the  tolbooth. 
Upon  his  applying,  however,  to  the  Lords  of  Session,  by  a  bill  of  suspen- 
tioD,  he  got  out  of  jail,  and  continued  to  deliver  his  eccentric  lecture,  as 
long  as  the  public  curiosity  lasted.  But  though  he,  doubtless,  collected 
money  by  this  exhibition,  he  never  afterwards  recovered  character  in  Scot- 
land so  as  to  be  employed  again  in  his  medical  capacity,  by  people  of 
rank  ; — not  even  by  those  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  of  signal 
•ervice. 

During  the  winter  session  of  1784,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  all  the  medical  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
well  as  those  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  to  whose  erudition  and  abilities 
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he  paid  very  high  compliments,  although  his  system  of  medicine  was  dia« 
metrically  opposite  to  his  own.  In  1785  and  1786,  Dr.  Qraham  visited 
Newcastle,  and  various  other  places  in  England ;  but  in  the  end  of  1787, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  character,  viz.,  that 
of  a  teacher  sent  from  Grod,  to  announce  the  Millennium,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  The  cause  of 
this  phrensy  some  ascribed  to  his  abstemious  manner  of  living ;  others  to 
his  having  changed  too  suddenly  to  that,  from  former  habits  of  dissipation; 
others  to  distress  of  circumstances,  and  others  to  the  large  quantities  of 
ether,  which  i'.  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  daily  swallowed.  Bat 
whether  all  of  these  causes  might  not  co-operate,  certain  it  is,  that  the  most 
fanatical  enthusiasts  in  the  darkest  ages  could  not  have  published  more  ridi- 
culous advertisements  than  the  doctor  at  this  time  issued.  He  not  only 
styled  himself  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  I  O!  W.  L !"  (i.e.,  as  he  explained 
it,  *'  Oh  wonderful  love  !'*)  but  commenced  a  new  chronological  era,  dating 
his  bills  "  the  first,  second,  dbc,  days  of  the  firat  month  of  the  first  year  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church!'*  But  before  the  commencement  of  the 
second  month,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  was  most  profanely  confined,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  not  indeed  in  the  tol booth  as  formerly,  but  in  his 
own  house. 

At  last  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  *'he  felt  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
the  fiesh,  too  strong  for  him,  and,  therefore,  he  supposed  that  the  Lord 
must  look  out  for  another  forerunner  of  his  second  coming.'*  Amidst  all 
the  eccentricities,  however,  of  this  singular  character,  it  is  but  justice  to 
mention,  that  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  he  has  given  proo&  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  disposition  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  his  honour, 
upon  all  occasions,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh,  he  paid  the  utmost  attention 
and  respect  to  his  aged  parents.  It  afiTorded,  indeed,  a  singular  contrast 
of  character  to  observe  him,  at  the  very  time  he  was  giving  public  lectures, 
of  such  a  nature,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  tended  to  excite  all 
the  young  fellows  in  the  city  to  those  vices  which  youth  are  generally 
but  too  prone  to,  daily  riding  out  in  his  coach  with  his  parents,  who  were 
two  of  the  most  strict  old-fashioned  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

Amidst  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Dr.  Graham's  life,  nothing  was  more 
fortunate  for  him,  than  that  one  of  his  medical  treatises  should  have  proved 
beneficial  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  at  Geneva ;  who,  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  gratitude,  sent  him  a  bond  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  settling 
on  him  an  annuity  of  £50  a  year  for  life.  What  this  gentleman's  disease 
was,  or  what  the  mode  of  cure  recommended  in  the  treatise,  we  have  not 
heard ;  but  among  other  eccentric  methods  of  cure  recommended  to  his 
patients  by  the  doctor,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  was  his  burying  than 
alive  up  to  the  neck  in  the  earth  for  ten  or  twelve  honre  together.    Thii 
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method  he  practised  himself,  as  well  as  recommended  to  his  patients,  bnt 
we  have  not  heard  any  anthentic  accounts  of  a  single  cure  made  by  this 
pnctice.  On  the  contrary,  his  sister's  husband  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  Icind  of  dropsical  swelling'  over  great  part  of  his  body,  underwent 
the  operation,  but  died  soon  aAer  the  experiment. 

The  doctor's  method  of  sleeping  and  clothing  himself  was,  perhaps,  as 
difleient  Irom  the  ordinary  practice  as  his  regimen  of  eating  and  drinking. 
He  made  it  a  point  to  wear  no  woollen  clothes,  nor  any  thing  made  of  any 
animal  substance ;  and  he  slept  upon  a  hair  mattresa,  without  feather  bed 
or  blankets,  and  with  his  windows  open  in  all  weathen  and  seasons.  He 
alleged,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  moat  of  our  diseases  are  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  heat ;  and  he  carried  his  cooling  regimen  so  far,  that 
in  1787,  he  was  in  terms  with  the  tacksman  of  the  King's  Park,  for  liberty 
to  baild  a  house  upon  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  in  order  to  try  how  lar  he 
coald  bear  the  utmost  degree  of  cold  that  the  climate  of  Edihbut^b  afibrds; 
bat,  though  the  tacksman  was  willing,  the  noble  proprietor  could  not  be 
preTftiled  upon  to  give  his  consent,  lest  the  Qumber  of  the  doctor's  pa- 
tienis  and  risitors  should  destroy  the  grass  in  the  park.  This  singuhi 
genius  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28d  of  June,  1794. 
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APOLEON  BONAPARTE  was  bora  at  Ajacdo,  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  the  ISth  of  August,  1760. 
was  the  second  sod  (bis  brother  Joseph  being 
the  eldest)  of  Carlo  Bonaparte,  and  of  Letizia  Ba- 
molini,  both  natiTes  of  Corsica.  Th«  bonae  in 
,  which  he  was  bom  forms  one  side  of  a  conit  leading 
out  of  the  Rue  Ctm^Ies.  In  his  haptiamal  regiater, 
n-hich  is  in  the  parish -books,  his  name  ia  written  Bonapane,  but  his 
father  generally  signed  himaelf  Buonaparte,  a  mode  of  BpsUing  which 
seems  more  accordant  with  Italian  orthoepy,  although  than  are  other 
Italian  names  in  which  the  first  component  part  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced bona,  as,  for  instance,  Bonaventura,  Bonaccorsi,  Ac,  betides 
common  noun&,  similarly  compounded,  such  as  bonarietl,  bonaccia,  Ac 
This  appears  in  itself  a  question  of  little  moment,  but  it  lias  bean  made 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  to  which  a  sort  of  national  importanee 
has  been  given,  as  if  the  dropping  of  the  u  had  been  done  for  the  pnipose 
of  Frenchifying  the  name.  Bonaparte  being  a  fiunily  namei  the  correci* 
ness  of  the  spelling  must  depend  upon  custom,  and  we  find  that  NapolMO, 
after  he  became  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  always  signed  his  name 
without  the  u,  probably,  as  Bourienne  observes,  becauaa  it  was  a  ihortci 
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way  of  signing,  and  probably  also  because  it  was  better  adapted  to 
French  pronunciation ;  it  corresponded  likewise  to  the  common  way  of 
speaking  of  most  Italians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuscans,  pro- 
nounce in  familiar  conversation  **bono,"  instead  of  "buono."  Napoleon's 
name  first  became  known  to  the  world  as  Bonaparte,  as  such  it  is  regis- 
tered in  his  proclamations,  despatches,  and  other  documents,  and  as  such, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  writteif  in  history.  His  brothers  have  likewise 
adopted  the  same  way  of  writing  it. 

Napoleon's  father's  family  was  originally  from  Tuscany,  but  had  been 
settled  in  Corsica  for  several  generations.  There  is  a  comedy  written  by 
one  of  his  ancestors,  Niccold  Buonaparte,  of  San  Miniato,  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence, styled,  "La  Vedova,"  Florence,  1668  and  1592.  "There  is  likewise 
a  narrative  of  the  pillage  of  Rome,  under  Charles  V.,  written  by  a  Jacopo 
Buonaparte,  "Ragguaglio  Storico  del  Sacco  di  Roma  dell  anno  1527." 
Cologne,  1736.  Charles,  Napoleon's  father,  was  educated  at  Pisa  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Some  relatives  of  the  family  still  lived  in  Tuscany, 
and  one  of  them  was  canon  of  San  Miniato  in  Napoleon's  time.  Before 
the  birth  of  Napoleon,  his  father  had  served  under  Paoli  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  against  the  French,  to  whom  the  Grenoese  had  basely  sold  th^ 
island.  The  entire  submission  of  Corsica  to  France,  took  place  in  June, 
1769,  about  a  month  before  Napoleon's  birth,  who,  therefore,  legally  speak 
ing,  was  born  a  subject  of  France. 

In  the  following  September,  when  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French  commis 
sioner,  convoked  by  the  king's  letters  patent  the  slates  of  Corsica,  consist" 
ing  of  three  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons,  the  famify  of  Bonaparte, 
having  shown  their  titles,  was  registered  among  the  nobility;  and  Charles, 
some  years  after,  repaired  to  Paris,  as  member  of  a  deputatien  of  his  order 
to  Louis  XVI.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  assessor  to  the  judicial  court 
of  Ajaccio.  He  was  then  in  straitened  circumstances,  as  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  little  property  in  a  bad  speculation  of  some  salt-pans,  after 
having  previously  lost  a  lawsuit  against  the  Jesuits,  about  an  inheritance 
which  he  claimed.  Through  Count  Marboeuf's  interest,  he  obtained  the 
admission  of  his  son  Napoleon  to  the  military  school  of  Brienne,  as  a 
king's  pensioner.  Napoleon  left  Corsica  for  Brienne,  when  he  was  in  his 
tenth  year,  in  April,  1779.  At  Brienne,  where  he  passed  five  years  and 
a  half,  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematics,  but  showed  less  disposition 
for  literature  and  the  study  of  languages.  Pichegru  was  for  a  time  his 
monitor  in  the  class  of  mathematics. 

The  annual  report  made  to  the  king  by  M.  de  Keralio,  inspector-general  of 
the  military  schools  of  France,  in  1784,  has  the  following  remarks  on  young 
fsapoleon  : — "  Distinguished  in  mathematical  studies,  tolerably  versed  in 
history  and  geography,  much  behind  in  his  Latin,  and  in  belles  lettres  and 
other  accomplishments     of  regular  habits,  studious  and  well-behaved,  and 
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enjoying  eicetlent  health."  Much  hae  been  said  of  yoang  Nspaleoo'a 
taciturnity  and  morosenesa  while  at  school.  Bonrienne,  who  was  his 
school-fellow,  states  the  facts  rery  eimpty.  Napoleon  was  a  stranger,  for 
the  French  considered  the  Corsicans  as  such  ;  he  spoke  his  own  dialect, 
until  be  learned  French  at  the  school ;  he  had  no  connections  in  France, 
he  was  comparatively  poor,  and  yet  proud-minded,  as  Conicana  genemlly 
are ;  the  other  bi^s,  more  fortunate  or  more  lively  in  their  diafMsition, 
leased  him  and  taunted  him,  and  therefore  he  kept  himself  distant  and  was 
ofien  alone.  But  that  he  was  susceptible  of  social  and  friendly  feelings 
towards  those  who  showed  him  sympathy,  his  intimacy  with  Booiieune 
sufficiently  prorea.  Many  stories  have  also  been  told  of  his  aasuming'  an 
authority  over  his  comrades,  showing  a  precocious  ambition,  and  an  instinct 
for  command ;  but  these  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Bouriennei  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  one  instance  when  the  snow  had  fallen  veiy  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  the  boys  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  amuse  themaelns,  he 
proposed  to  make  intrenchraentg  with  the  snow,  and  to  paifotm  a  sham 
attack,  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  young  Napoleon's  school  lib;  he 
was  n  Clever,  steady,  studious  lad,  and  nothing  more.  The  tchod  of 
Brienne  was  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of  the  order  ot  St.  Fimncis 
de  Paula,  called  "Minimi,"  and  Bonrienne  speaks  rather  indifiaraitly  of 
their  learning  and  system  of  education,  though  the  teacher  of  nuthematici 
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teems  to  have  been  a  favourable  exception.  Bourienne  also  states  that  Na- 
pofoon  had  made  more  proficiency  in  history  than  the  report  above  men- 
tioned  gives  him  credit  for :  his  favourite  authors  were  Cssar,  Plutarch, 
ftiid  Anian  ;  the  last  two  he  probably  read  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  French 
tnuosiations,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  Greek. 

Napoleon  left  Brienne  in  October,  1784 :  some  say  in  1788 ;  but  Bou- 
tjeoae  is  positive  as  to  the  date  "  17th  October,  1784,  after  Napoleon  had 
been  five  years  and  six  months  at  Brienne,'*  and  he  accompanied  him  part 
of  iIm  way  to  Paris,  with  four  of  his  companions,  to  proceed  to  the  military 
•ehool  there,  to  continue  his  course  of  studies,  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
reqmred  for  entering  the  army.  The  Paris  school,  and  the  students'  man- 
ner d  living,  were  on  an  expensive  footing,  which  shocked  young  Napo- 
leaOf  who  wrote  to  Father  Berton,  his  superior  at  Brienne,  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  forcibly  exposed  the  error  of  such  a  system  of  education,  as 
Imoij  and  comforts  were  a  bad  preparation  for  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tiotte  attendant  on  the  military  profession. 

Bourienne  gives  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  letter.  In  the  regulations 
irhieh  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  his  military  school  at  Fontainebleau,  Napo- 
leon followed  the  principles  he  had  thus  early  manifested.  Napoleon's  spirit 
of  observation,  his  active  and  inquisitive  character,  his  censorious  frank- 
ness, would  appear  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  superiors  of  the 
Paris  school,  who  hastened  the  epoch  of  his  examination,  as  if  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  guest.  He  was  likewise  remarked  for  the  wild 
energy  and  strange  amplifications  in  his  style  of  expressing  himself  when 
excited,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  many  of  his  subsequent  speeches 
and  proclamations.  In  September,  1786,  he  left  the  school,  and  received 
his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere, 
and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  regiment 
of  Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence.  His  father  had  just  died  at  Montpellier 
of  a  scirrhus  in  the  stomach.  An  old  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  Lucien 
of  Ajaccio,  now  acted  as  father  to  the  family ;  he  was  rich,  and  Charles 
had  left  his  children  poor.  Napoleon's  elder  brother  Joseph,  after  receiving 
his  education  at  the  College  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  returned  to  Corsica, 
where  his  mother,  sisters,  and  younger  brothers  resided,  as  well  as  a  half- 
brother  of  his  mother,  of  the  name  of  Fesch,  whose  father  had  been  an 
officer  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  Grenoese  service,  formerly  stationed  in 
Corsica. 

Napoleon,  while  at  Valence  with  his  regiment,  was  allowed  1200  francs 
yearly  from  his  family,  probably  from  the  archdeacon,  which,  added  to  his 
pay,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably  and  to  go  into  company.  He  appears 
lo  have  entered  cheerfully  into  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his  brother 
officers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  improving  himself  in  the 
studies  connected  with  his  profession.     While  at  Valence,  he  wroie  a 
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dissertation  in  answer  to  Raynal's  question, ''  What  are  the  principles  and 
institutions  by  which  mankind  can  obtain  the  greatest  possible  happiness  ?*' 
Hp  sent  his  MS.  anonymously  to  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  which  adjudged 
to  him  the  prize  attached  to  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  Many  years 
after,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  happened  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance, and  Talleyrand  having  sought  the  forgotten  MS.  among  the  archives 
of  the  Academy,  presented  it  to  him  one  morning.  Napoleon,  afler  reading 
a  few  pages  of  it,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  no  copy  having  been  taken  of 
it,  we  do  not  know  what  his  early  ideas  might  have  been  about  the  happi- 
ness  of  mankind. 

Napoleon  had  become  acquainted  with  Raynal  while  at  Paris.  Having 
made  an  excursion  from  Valence  to  Mont  Cenis,  he  designed  writing  a 
"  sentimental  journey/'  in  imitation  of  Sterne's  work,  translations  of  which 
were  much  read  in  France  at  the  time,  but  he  ultimately  resisted  the  temp- 
tation. The  first  outbreaking  of  the  Revolution  found  him  at  Valence  with 
his  regiment.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  officers  of  his  regiment,  like  those  of  the  army  in 
general,  were  divided  into  royalists  and  democrats ;  several  of  the  former 
emigrated  to  join  the  Prince  of  Condi.  Napoleon,  however,  refused  to 
follow  the  same  course  :  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  his  example  and  his 
arguments  influenced  many  of  his  brother  officers  in  the  regiment.  In 
1792,  Napoleon  became  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble  artiller}', 
his  promotion  being  favoured  probably  by  the  emigration  of  so  many  offi- 
cers. By  others  it  is  stated  that  he  was  made  a  captain  in  July,  17d3,  after 
his  return  from  Corsica.  He,  however,  was  at  Paris  in  1792,  and  there 
met  his  old  friend  Bourienne,  with  whom  he  renewed  his  intimacy.  He 
appears  to  have  been  then  unemployed,  probably  unattached,  while  the 
army  was  undergoing  a  new  organization. 

Napoleon  and  Bourienne  happened  to  be,  on  the  20lh  of  June,  1792,  at 
a  coffee-house  in  the  street  St.  Honore,  when  the  mob  from  the  faux- 
bourgs  (a  motley  crowd,  armed  with  pikes,  sticks,  axes,  dbc.)  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  Tuileries.  "  Let  us  follow  this  canaille^*^  whispered  Napoleon 
to  his  friend.  They  went  accordingly,  and  saw  the  mob  break  into  the 
palace  without  any  opposition,  and  the  king  afterwards  appear  at  one  of 
the  windows  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  "It  is  all  over  henceforth  with 
that  man  !"  exclaimed  Napoleon ;  and  returning  with  his  friend  to  the 
cofTee-house  to  dinner,  he  explained  to  Bourienne  all  the  consequences  he 
foresaw  from  the  degradation  of  the  monarchy  on  that  fatal  day,  now  and 
then  exclaiming  indignantly,  "How  could  they  allow  those  despicable 
wretches  to  enter  the  palace  !  why  a  few  discharges  of  grape-shot  amongst 
them  would  have  made  them  all  take  to  their  heels ;  they  would  be  run- 
ning yet  at  th  s  moment !"  He  was  collected  and  extremely  grave  all  the 
remainder  of  that  day  ;  the  sight  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
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He  witnessed  also  the  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August,  afler  which  he  left 
Paris  to  return  to  his  family  in  Corsica. 

General  de  Paoli  then  held  the  chief  authority  in  that  island  from  the 
king  and  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  by 
him  to  the  temporary  command  of  a  battalion  of  national  guards.  PaoK 
had  approved  of  the  constitutional  monarch}'^  in  France,  but  not  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  nor  of  the  attempts  to  establish  a  republic. 
Factions  had  broken  out  in  Corsica  also,  which  Paoli  endeavoured  to 
repress.  In  January,  1793,  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Truguet,  sailed 
for  Toulon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Napoleon, 
with  his  battalion,  was  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  by  taking  possession 
of  the  small  islands  which  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  which  he 
effected ;  but  Truguet's  fleet  having  been  repulsed  in  the  attack  upon  Cag- 
liari,  Napoleon  returned  to  Corsica  with  his  men.  Paoli  had  now  openly 
renounced  all  obedience  to  the  French  Convention,  and  called  upon  his 
countrymen  to  shake  oflT  its  yoke. 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  rallied  with  the  French  troops  under  La- 
combe  St.  Michel  and  Saliceti,  and  he  was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
attack  his  native  town,  Ajaccio,  which  was  in  possession  of  Paoli's  party. 
He,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bastia.  The 
£nglish  fleet  soon  afler  appeared  on  the  coast,  landed  troops,  and  assisted 
Paoli,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island.  Napoleon  also  left 
it  about  May,  1793,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  with  him.  After  seeing 
them  safe  to  Marseilles,  he  went  to  join  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery, 
which  was  stationed  at  Nice,  with  the  army  intended  to  act  against  Italy. 
So,  at  least,  his  brother  Louis  says,  but,  from  Las  Cases's  account,  it  would 
appear  that  he  repaired  to  Paris  to  ask  for  active  employment.  It  was 
during  his  short  residence  at  Marseilles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
wrote  a  political  pamphlet,  called  Le  Souper  de  BeaucairCj  a  supposed 
conversation  between  men  of  different  parties :  a  Marseillese,  a  man  of 
Nismes,  a  military  man,  and  a  manufacturer  of  Montpellier.  Bonaparte 
speaks  his  own  sentiments  as  the  military, man,  and  recommends  union 
and  obedience  to  the  Convention,  against  which  the  Marseillese  were  then 
in  a  state  of  revolt.     This  curious  pamphlet  became  very  rare  afterwards. 

Napoleon  was  said  to  have  suppressed  it.  Bourienne  gives  a  copy  of  it 
from  a  MS.  given  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  in  1795.  His  language  was  then 
strongly  republican,  though  not  of  that  turgid,  absurd  strain,  which  was 
then  so  much  in  vogue,  and  of  which  some  specimens  signed  Brutus 
Bonaparte,  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs, 
disavows  these,  and  says,  that,  "perhaps,  they  were  the  productions  of  his 
brother  Lucien,  who  was  then  a  much  more  violent  Democrat  than  him- 
seli." 

Bonaparte  was  at  Paris  in  September,  1793.     Being  known  as  a  good 
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artilleiy  officer,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  bedegiog  anny  before  TouIod,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  with  a  letter  for  Cartaux, 
the  republican  general,  a  vain,  vulgar,  and  extremely  ignorant  man.  Na- 
poleon himself  has  given,  in  Las  Cases's  journal,  a  most  amusing  account 
of  his  first  interview  with  Cartaux,  of  the  wretched  state  in  which  he 
found  the  artillery,  of  the  total  want  of  common  sense  in  the  dispotitioilt 
that  had  been  made  for  the  attack,  of  his  own  remonstrances,  of  his  diffi- 
culty in  making  Cartaux  understand  the  simplest  notions  concerning  a 
battery,  &c. 

At  last,  luckily  for  him,  Grasparin,  a  commissioner  from  the  Convention, 
arrived  at  the  camp.  He  had  seen  a  little  service,  and  understood  Bona- 
parte's plain  statements.  A  council  of  war  was  assembled  ;  and  although 
the  orders  of  the  Convention  were  to  attack  Toulon  and  carry  the  town. 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  attack  first  the  outer  works  that 
commanded  the  harbour,  the  taking  of  which  would  insure  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  It  was  decided  that  Bonaparte's  plan  should  be  adopted,  even 
at  the  serious  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Convention.  Soon 
after,  Cartaux  was  recalled,  and  another  mock  general,  a  physician,  was 
sent  in  his  place,  but  he  was  soon  frightened  away  by  the  whistling  of  the 
shots. 

Dugommier,  a  brave  veteran,  then  came  to  command  the  besieging  army. 
and  he  and  Bonaparte  agreed  perfectly.  Napoleon  constructed  his  batte- 
ries with  great  skill ;  and  having  opened  his  fire  with  great  efifect,  the  works 
which  commanded  the  harbour  were  carried  by  the  French,  after  a  sharp 
resistance  from  the  English,  in  which  the  British  commander.  General 
O'Hara,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Bonaparte  received  a  bayonet  woond. 
Upon  this  the  evacuation  of  the  place  was  resolved  upon  by  the  allies,  as 
Bonaparte  had  foreseen.  A  scene  of  confusion,  destruction,  and  conflagnif 
tion  took  place,  which  it  is  not  within  our  object  to  dwell  upon :  the  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  along 
with  them  about  fourteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  safety 
was  in  flight.  The  deputies  of  the  Convention,  Barraa,  Freron,  Fouchf, 
and  the  younger  Robespierre,  entered  Toulon,  and  exercised  their  ven- 
geance upon  the  few  that  remained,  four  hundred  of  whom  were  assembled 
in  the  square  and  exterminated  by  grape-shot.  Bonaparte  says  that  neither 
he  nor  the  regular  troops  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  butchery,  which 
was  executed  by  what  was  called  "the  revolutionary  army,*'  a  set  of 
wretches,  the  real  sans  culottes  of  Paris  and  other  towns,  who  followed  the 
army  as  volunteers. 

Throughout  that  frightful  period  which  has  been  styled  **  the  reign  of 
terror,"  it  was  not,  generally  speaking,  the  oflScers  of  the  regular  army,  bal 
the  civilians,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  attached  to  the  armies,  who 
directed  and  presided  at  the  massacres.     There  is  an  atrocious  letter 
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by  Fonclrf  to  CoUot  d'Herbois,  testilying  his  joy  at  the  -  extennitiatjoa 
□r  the  rebels ;  and  another  from  Saliceti,  Barras,  and  Fraron,  jointly  ex- 
pressing the  same  seDliments. 

HN  consequence  of  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
Bonaparte  was  recommended  by  GeDeral  Dugommier 
for  promotion,  and  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  artillery,  in  February,  17&4,  with 
[he  chief  command  of  that  department  of  the  army  in  the 
south.  In  this  capacity  he  inspected  the  coasts,  ordered 
the  weak  points  to  be  fortified,  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations already  existing,  and  displayed  his  ability  in  these  matters.  He 
then  joined  the  army  under  General  Dumorbion,  which  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  with  which  he  made  the  campaign' 
of  1794  against  the  Pledmontese  troops.  In  that  campaign,  the  French 
disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  and  advancing  by  YentimigUa  and 
San  Remo.  turned  the  Piedmontese  position  at  Saorgio,  obtained  possession 
of  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  penetrated  Into  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  of  the  Alps.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Cairo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida.  Slat  September,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage.  But  the 
rainy  season  coming  on,  terminated  the  campaign,  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
taken  an  important  part,  together  with  Massena. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  battle  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte  had  run  considerable 
risk  from  the  factions  that  divided  France.  On  the  18th  July,  1794,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Convention  who  were  superintending  the  operations  of  the 
army  gave  him  e  commission  to  proceed  to  Genoa,  with  secret  instructions 
to  mamine  the  state  of  the  fortifications  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  also  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Genoese  government  towards  the 
English  and  other  belligerent  powers.  These  instructions  were  dated 
Loano,  and  signed  Ricord.  Ricord  and  the  younger  Robespierre  were  then 
commissioners.  Bonaparte  went  to  Genoa,  and  fulfilled  his  commission. 
Meantime,  the  revolution  of  the  dth  and  10th  Thermldor  (27lh  and  38lh 
July)  took  place,  Robespierre  fell,  and  his  party  was  proscribed.  Albitte, 
Baliceti,  and  Laporte,  were  the  new  commissioners  appointed  to  the  army 
of  Italy. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Genoa  to  head-quarters,  he  was  placed  under 
arrest,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commis- 
sioners, Slating  that  he  had  lost  their  confidence  by  his  suspicious  conduct, 
and  especially  by  his  journey  to  Genoa  ;  he  was  suspended  from  his  func- 
lioos  of  commander  of  the  artillery,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Paris  under 
an  escort  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  order  wafc 
daied  Barcelonnette,  6th  August,  and  signed  by  the  three  commissioners, 
and  cjuntersigned  by  Dumorbion,  general-in-chief.  Bonaparte  remained 
ander  arrest  for  a  fortnight.     He  wrote  a  pithy  remonstrance,  which  be 
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Addressed  to  Albitte  and  Saliceti,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  third 
commissioner  Laporte.  In  it  he  complains  of  being  disgracedt  and  haring 
his  character  injured  without  trial :  he  appeals  to  his  known  patriotism,  his 
services,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  he  appeals  to 
Saliceti,  who  had  known  him,  he  says,  for  five  years,  dbc. 

This  remonstrance  induced  the  commissioners  to  make  a  more  precise 
investigation  of  the  affair ;  and  the  result  was  a  counter  order  from  them, 
dated  Nice,  20th  August,  stating  that  citizen  Bonaparte  had  been  arrested 
in  consequence  of  measures  of  general  safety  after  the  death  of  the  traitor 
Robespierre ;  but  that  the  commissioners  ''having  examined  his  conduct  pre- 
vious  to  his  journey  to  Genoa,  and  also  the  report  of  that  mission,  had  not 
found  any  positive  reason  to  justify  the  suspicions  they  might  have  enter- 
tained of  his  conduct  and  principles,  and  that  considering  moreover  the 
advantage  derived  from  his  military  information  and  knowledge  of  localities 
to  the  service  of  the  republic,  they,  the  commissioners,  order  him  to  be  re- 
stored provisioncUly  to  liberty,  and  to  remain  at  head-quarters  until  further 
instructions  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety."  This  curious  document 
serves  to  show  the  kind  of  justice  dealt  out  by  the  French  republic  in  those 
times.  Bonaparte,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  further  annoyance  on 
the  subject.  The  real  grounds  of  his  accusation  have  never  been  known ; 
and  he  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  professed  himself  to  be  ignorant  of 
them. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  his  family  then  was.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  his  command  of  the  artillery,  for  we  find  him  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Paris  soliciting  employment.  Aubry,  an  old  ofiUcer  of  artilleiy, 
was  then  president  of  the  military  committee.  Bonaparte  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  this  officer,  who  made  some  remarks  on  his  youth,  which  Bona- 
parte resented  ;  Aubry  then  appointed  him  general  of  a  brigade  of  in&ntr}', 
in  the  army  of  La  Vendee,  an  appointment  which  he  refused,  considering 
it  a  sort  of  degradation.  He  remained  therefore  without  active  employment, 
retaining  his  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He  now  took  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  du  Mail,  near  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and  led  a  private  life.  Bou- 
rienne  states  that  he  had  then  some  idea  of  going  into  the  Turkish  service, 
and  gives  a  copy  of  a  project  which  Bonaparte  laid  before  the  war-office. 
showing  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  France  by  forming  a  closer 
connection  with  the  Porte,  and  sending  officers  of  artillery  with  a  body  of 
gunners  to  instruct  the  troops  of  the  sultan. 

Meantime,  a  new  crisis  arrived  in  the  afi[airs  of  France.  The  Conven- 
tion had  framed  a  new  constitution,  establishing  a  council  of  elders,  a  council 
of  juniors,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five  members.  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  and  vras  in  fact  the  third  con* 
Siitu  (.n  proclaimed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.     Bat  the  CoAp 
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Tention,  previously  to  its  own  dissolution,  passed  a  resolution  to  the-  efiect, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  two  legislative  councib  should 
be  taken  from  the  members  of  the  actual  Convention.  This  resolution  was 
laid  before  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  departments,  and  every  kind  of 
influence,  legal  and  illegal,  was  used  to  insure  its  approbation.  The  de« 
partment  of  Paris,  however,  refused ;  and  the  sections  or  districts  of  that 
city  being  assembled,  demanded  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  returns  of  the  vntes 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  departments,  and  protested  against  the  attempt  of 
the  Convention  to  perpetuate  its  own  power.  They  declared  they  would 
no  longer  obey  the  orders  of  that  body.  It  was  said  that  the  sections  were 
urged  or  encouraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  royalists,  who  hoped  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  it.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Convention,  manv 
of  whose  members  were  implicated  in  the  bloodshed  and  atrocities  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  was  odious  to  the  Parisians.  On  the  other  side,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  for  this  very  reason,  were  afraid  of  returning  to  the 
rank  of  private  citizens.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  risk  every  thing 
in  order  to  carry  their  object  by  force.  They  had  at  their  disposal  about 
five  thousand  regular  troops  in  or  near  Paris,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the  suburbs.  The  command  of 
these  forces  was  given  to  Barras,  a  leading  member  of  the  Convention,  who 
had  mainly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Barras,  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  proposed  to  intrust  him 
with  the  actual  direction  of  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Convention. 

Bonaparte  was  also  known  to  Carnot  and  Tallien,  and  other  members  of 
the  Convention,  as  an  able  artillery  officer.  The  choice  being  unanimously 
approved,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  line  of  defence  round  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Convention  was  sitting,  and  along  the  adjoining  quay  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  depended  mainly  upon  his  cannon  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  which  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  avenues 
through  which  the  national  guards,  the  force  of  the  citizens,  must  advance. 
The  national  guards  had  no  cannon.  They  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  (4th  October,  1795,)  nearly  thirty  thousand  in  number,  in 
several  columns,  along  the  quays  and  the  street  of  St.  Honore.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  musket-shot,  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  in  the  name 
of  the  Convention  ;  they  answered  by  discharging  their  firelocks,  and  their 
fire  was  returned  by  discharges  of  grape-shot  and  canister,  which  did  great 
execution  among  the  thick  masses,  cooped  up  in  narrow  streets.  They 
however  returned  several  times  to  the  charge,  and  attempted  but  in  vain  to 
carry  the  guns  ;  the  fire  of  the  cannon  swept  away  the  foremost,  and  threw 
the  rest  into  disorder. 

Foiled  at  all  points,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  the  national  guards  with- 
drew in  the  evening  to  their  respective  districts,  where  they  made  a  stand 
in  som3  churches  and  other  buildings  ;  but  being  followed  by  the  troops  of 
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the  Convention,  their  disunited  resistance  was  of  no  avail ;  they  we 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  disarmed  in  the  night.  By  the  next  moi 
ing  all  Paris  was  subdued.  The  Convention  and  its  troops  did  not  use  th< 
victory  with  cruelty  ;  except  those  who  were  killed  in  the  fight,  few  of  i 
citizens  were  put  to  death,  and  only  two  of  the  leaders  were  publicly  ei 
cuted,  others  being  sentenced  to  transportation.  General  Berruyer,  Yerdii 
and  others,  served  with  Bonaparte  on  the  occasion,  but  to  Bonaparte  chiel 
the  merit  of  the  victory  was  justly  attributed.  He  was  appointed  by  a  deer 
of  the  Convention  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Bari 
retaining  the  nominal  chief  command  himself ;  and  soon  after  the  new  cc 
stitution  coming  into  operation,  Barras,  being  appointed  one  of  the  directo 
resigned  his  military  command,  and  Bonaparte  became  general  of  the  i 
terior. 

About  this  time,  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with  Josephine  Beauhi 
nois,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  the  widow  of  the  Viscount  Alexandre 
Beauharnois.  This  lady  had  suflTered  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Director  Barras,  an  old  acquaintance  of  h 
husband,  frequented  her  society,  and  she  was  also  intimate  with  Madan 
Tallien,  and  other  persons  of  note  and  influence  at  that  time.  She  wi 
amiable,  elegant,  and  accomplished.  Bonaparte  saw  her  often,  and  becsn 
attached  to  her.  She  was  several  years  older  than  he  was.  He  was  ncn 
rapidly  rising  in  his  fortunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  rank  an' 
fashion,  (for  rank,  although  nominally  proscribed,  began  again  to  exercise 
sort  of  influence  in  society,)  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  th 
political  leaders  of  that  period,  could  not  but  prove  advantageous  to  him 
Such  was  the  advice  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  particoiarly,  it  is  re 
ported,  by  Talleyrand.  Barras,  having  heard  of  the  projected  marnsgi 
approved  of  it  also. 

Meantime,  Bonaparte  had  been  applying  to  Camot,  the  then  minister  \ 
war,  for  active  employment.  The  directora  had  at  that  time  turned  the 
attention  towards  Italy,  where  the  French  army,  under  Qeneral  Schere 
was  making  no  great  progress.  After  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Austriai 
ai  Loano,  in  November,  1795,  the  French  were  still  cooped  op  in  tj 
western  Riviera  of  Grenoa,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  witho 
being  able  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont ;  and  this  was  the  fourth  year  of  xh 
war  carried  on  at  the  foot  or  in  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lignrt 
Apennines.  Barras  and  Camot  agreed  to  give  Bonaparte  the  command 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  other  directora  approved  of  it. 

This  appointment  was  signed  the  28d  February,  1706 ;  on  the  Mi 
March  following  he  married  Josephine,  and  a  few  days  after  parted  from  I 
bride  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.    The  etoriee  that  ha 
been  propagated  about  his  marriage  being  made  the  condition  of  his  a 
pointment,  and  all  the  innuendoes  built  upon  that  assumptioQf  appear  to  ha 
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no  foandatioD.  He  was  appointed  to  the  anny  of  Italy,  because  he  was 
thought  capable  of  succeeding,  because  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
groond ;  perhaps  also  it  was  thought  that  his  Italian  origin  might  nffotd  him 
facilities  with  the  people  of  that  country  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  directors 
were  not  sorry  to  have  a  general  at  the  head  of  one  of  thei^^lrmies  who  was 
a  man  of  their  choice,  and  seemingly  dependent  upon  their  favour,  one 
whose  growing  reputation  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  widely- 
extended  popularity  of  Moreau,  Pichegru,  Hoche,  and  the  other  generals 
of  the  first  years  of  the  Republic. 

The  army  at  Bonaparte's  disposal  consisted  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  two-thirds  were  fit  for  the  field.    It  was  in  a  wretched  state  as  to 
clothing,  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions ;  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  m 
arrears,  and  the  army  was  almost  without  horses.     The  discipline  also  was 
Teiy  relaxed.     The  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  combined  army  was  com- 
manded by  Beaulieu,  a  gallant  veteran,  past  seventy  years  of  age  :  it  was 
posted  along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  French 
vere  advancing.     Bonaparte,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Directory,  stated  the 
>lHed  armies  at  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  his  own  effective  troops  at 
thirty-five  thousand.     On  the  27th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Nice,  and  im- 
mediately moving  his  head-quarters  to  Albenga,  pushed  his  advanced  guard 
as  far  as  Voitri,  near  Grenoa.     Beaulieu,  with  the  Austrians'  left,  attacked 
^oitri  and  drove  the  French  back  ;  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  D*Argen- 
teau,  who  commanded  his  centre,  to  descend  by  Montenotte  upon  Savona,  and 
^U8  take  the  French  in  flank.  On  this  road  the  French  Colonel  Rampon  was 
posted  with  fifteen  hundred  men  on  the  heights  of  Montelegino.     He  was 
^peatedly  attacked  on  the  10th  April,  by  D'Argenteau,  but  stood  firm,  and 
^  the  assaults  of  the  Austrians  could  not  dislodge  him  from  the  redoubt. 
This  gave  time  to  Bonaparte  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  march  round  in 
tiie  night  by  Altare  to  the  rear  of  D'Argenteau,  whom  he  attacked  on  every 
t^e  on  the  following  day,  and  obliged  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat  beyond 
Montenotte  after  losing  the  best  part  of  his  division,  before  Beaulieu,  on 
the  left,  or  Colli,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese  at  Ceva  on  the  right, 
could  come  to  his  support. 

Bonaparte  had  now  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  allied  army.  Beaulieu  and  Colli  hastened  to  repair  this 
disaster,  and  re-establish  their  communications  by  Millessimo  and  Dego. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  Bonaparte  sent  Augereau  to  attack  Millessimo,  which 
he  carried ;  but  the  Austrian  Greneral  Provera,  with  two  thousand  men, 
threw  himself  into  the  old  castle  of  Cossaria  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  he 
withstood  all  the  assaults  of  the  French  for  that  day.  Two  French  general 
officers  were  killed  in  leading  the  attack,  and  another,  Joubert,  was  severely 
wounded.  On  the  14th  the  whole  of  the  two  armies  were  engaged.  Colli, 
after  an  unsuccessfuV  endeavour  to  relieve  Provera,  was  driven  back  towards 
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Ceva,  while  Massena  attacked  Beaulieu  at  Dego,  and  forced  him  to  reta 
towards  Acqui.  Provera,  without  provisions  or  water*  was  obliged  t 
surrender. 

The  Piedmontese  were  now  completely  separated  from  the  Austrian 
which  was  the  great  object  of  Bonaparte's  movements.  The  French  n 
mained  for  the  night  at  Magliani,  near  Dego.  All  at  once«  early  in  tb 
morning  of  the  15th,  an  Austrian  division  6000  strong,  under  Grenen 
Wukassowich,  coming  from  Voltri  by  Sassello,  and  expecting  to  find  the 
countrymen  at  Dego,  were  astonished  to  find  the  French  there*  who  wei 
equally  surprised  at  seeing  the  Austrians,  whom  they  had  driven  fitr  awa 
in  their  front,  reappear  in  their  rear.  Wukassowich  did  not  hesitate  ;  h 
charged  into  the  village  of  Magliani,  and  took  it.  Massena  hunied  to  th 
spot  to  drive  away  the  Austrians ;  Laharpe  came  also  with  reinforcement 
but  they  could  not  succeed,  until  Bonaparte  himself  came  and  led  a  free 
charge,  and  at  last  obliged  Wukassowich  to  retire.  This  was  called  th 
battle  of  Dego,  but  more  properly  of  Magliani,  the  last  of  a  series  of  combat 
which  opened  to  Bonaparte  the  road  into  the  plains  of  North  Italy. 

BeauLeu  retired  to  the  Po,  with  the  intention  of  defending  the  Milanese 
territory,  leaving  Colli  and  the  Piedmontese  to  their  fate.  Bonaparte  tamed 
against  Colli,  drove  him  from  Ceva,  and  afterwards  from  Mondovi*  and  be- 
yond  Cherasco.  Colli  withdrew  to  Carignano,  near  Turin.  The  provinces 
of  Piedmont,  south  of  the  Po,  were  now  open  to  the  French ;  the  king, 
Victor  Amadous  III.,  became  alarmed,  and  asked  for  a  truce,  which  Boot- 
parte  granted  on  condition  that  the  fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Tortona  shook 
be  placed  in  his  hands.  A  peace  was  afterwards  made  between  the  kio( 
and  the  Directory*  by  which  the  other  Piedmontese  fortresses  and  all  th( 
passes  of  the  Alps  were  given  up  to  the  French,  and  Piedmont  in  fact  wai 
surrendered  at  discretion.  This  defection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  ensarec 
the  success  of  the  French  army.  From  his  head-quarters  at  Cherasco 
Bonaparte  issued  an  order  to  his  soldiers,  in  which,  after  justly  preisinj 
their  valour,  and  recapitulating  their  successes,  he  promised  to  lead  then 
on  to  further  victory,  but  enjoined  them  at  the  same  time  to  desist  from  th( 
frightfu!  course  of  plunder  and  violence  which  had  already  marked  thei 
progress  into  Italy. 

Being  now  safe  with  regard  to  Piedmont,  Bonaparte  advanced  to  en 
counter  Beaulieu,  who  had  posted  himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po*  oppo 
site  to  Valenza,  his  troops  extending  eastward  as  far  as  Pavia.  Bonapari 
made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river  at  Valenza*  while  he  despatched  a  bod; 
of  cavalry  along  the  right  bank  into  the  state  of  Parma,  where  they  met  wit 
no  enemy*  seized  some  boats  near  Piacenza,  crossed  over  to  the  Milanea 
side,  ar^d  dispersed  some  Austrian  piquets  who  were  posted  there ;  Boat 
parte,  quickly  following  with  a  chosen  body  of  in&ntry*  crossed  the  rive 
nearly,  thirty  miles  below  Pavia.     Beaulieu  was  now  obliged  to  fall  bac 
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Bpoo  the  Adda  afler  a  sharp  engagement  at  Foaibip,  on  the  road  from  Pb- 
c«Dii  (0  Milan.  Milan  was  evacuated  by  the  Austrians  with  the  exception 
of  ihe  castle.  Bonaparte  reaolred  to  dislodge  Beaulieu  from  hia  new 
pwition,  and  accordingly  he  attacked  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  on  the  Adda, 
which  the  Austrians  defended  with  a  numerous  artillery.  He  carried  it  by 
>be  daring  bravery  of  his  grenadiers  and  the  bad  dispositions  of  the  Austrian 
cwimander,  who  had  not  placed  his  infantry  near  enough  to  support  his 
giins.  The  Austrian  army  was  panic-struck.  Beaulieu  attempted  to  defend 
tie  line  of  the  Mincio,  but  he  had  only  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Mantua. 
Ud  then  withdraw  behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  took  pus- 
Huion  of  Milan  and  of  all  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua,  which 
lu  blockaded.     Thus  ended  the  first  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

At  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  the  people  of  Lombardy  showed  a 
quiet,  passive  spirit.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  among  them  either  for  or 
agatDSt  [he  invaders  ;  they  had  enjoyed  half  a  century  of  peace  under  the 
administialion  of  Austria,  which  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  had 
cSected  many  useful  reforms,  and  acted  in  an  enlightened,  liberal  spirit. 
The  country  was  rich  and  thriving,  as  it  always  must  be  from  ita  natural 
fertility  as  iung  as  it  enjoys  peace  and  security  to  property. 

The  Milanese  looked  upon  the  French  invasion  rather  with  wonder  tbon 
cither  satisfaction  or  hostility.  Ideas  of  a  repubUc  existed  only  in  a  few 
■peculative  heads ;  but  there  were  many  who  sided  with  the  French,  in 
Older  to  share  their  superiority  and  advantages  as  conquerora.  The  people 
of  the  towns  behaved  hospitably  to  the  French  troops,  who  on  their  side 
ed  a  stricter  discipline  then  they  had  done  in  paaaing  througit 
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Piedmoal.  But  the  anny  was  to  be  supported,  equippedi  and  paid  by  t 
conquered  countries ;  such  was  the  system  of  the  Directory  and  of  Bon 
parte.  The  Directory,  besides,  wished  to  receive  a  share  of  the  gold 
harvest  to  recruit  its  own  finances,  and  its  orders  were  todrawmooey  fee 
all  the  Ilaliaa  states.  Bonaparte  accordingly  put  upon  Lomboidy  a  cont 
bution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  which  fell  chiefyon  the  rich  proprietc 
and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Meantime  he  authorized  the  commiasariea 
seize  provisions,  stores,  horses,  and  other  things  required,  giving  chequ 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  contributions.  This  was  done  in  the  towns  with 
certain  regularity,  but  in  the  country  places,  away  from  the  eyes  of  t 
general,  the  commissaries  and  soldiers  oflen  seized  whateTer  they  iilc< 
without  any  acknowledgment.  The  owners  who  remonstrated  were  insult 
or  ill  used ;  and  many  of  the  Italians  calling  themselves  republicaiu  asBish 
the  French  in  the  work  of  plunder,  of  which  they  took  their  share.  Tl 
horses  and  carriages  of  the  nobility  were  seized,  because  it  waa  said  the 
belonged  to  the  aristocrats.  All  property  belonging,  or  suppoaed  to  belctif 
to  the  archduke  and  the  late  government,  was  sequestrated.  But  an  u 
which  ezasperalL'd  the  Milanese  was  the  violation  of  the  Monte  di  Pieli( 
Milan,  a  place  of  deposit  for  plate,  jewels,  &c.,  which  were  either  left  & 
security,  or  as  pledges  for  money  lent  upon  them.  The  Honte  waa  broke 
into  by  orders  from  Bonaparte  and  Saiiceti,  who  accompanied  the  army  ■ 
commissioner  of  the  Directory.  They  seized  upon  this  deposit  of  privat 
propeny,  took  away  the  most  valuable  objects,  and  sent  them  to  Qenoa  I 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directory.  Many  of  the  smaller  articles  belooge 
tu  poor  people ;  many  were  placed  there  by  the  parents  of  young  girls  at 
dowry  when  they  came  to  be  married.  Although  these  amalier  objed 
were  not  intended  by  Bonaparte  to  be  detained,  yet  in  the  disorder  of  th 
seizure  many  of  them,  disappeared,  and  a  report  spread  through  Milan  thi 
all  hnd  been  seized.  The  same  thing  had  been  practised  at  Piacenza  whe 
Bonaparte  and  Saiiceti  passed  through  it ;  and  ai^rwards  the  plunde 
either  partial  or  entire,  of  the  Monte  di  Pie(&,  became  a  common  practice  c 
the  French  army  in  nil  the  towns  they  entered. 

^  HESE  excesses  led  to  insurrections  in  diflbrent  par 
of  the  country,  in  which  French  addieis  were  killc 
by  the  peasantry.  The  infaabitaota  of  Binasco, 
large  village  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  rose  ai 
killed  a  number  of  the  French  and  their  Italian  pa 
tisans.  The  country  people  ran  towards  Pavia,  ai 
were  joined  by  the  lower  claaaes  of  that  town,  «l 
had  been  irritated  at  the  hoisting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  in  one  of  their  square 
where  an  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor  had  been  thrown  down  hf  tl 
republicans.  On  the  S3d  of  May,  Pavia  was  in  open  inannaciion,  Tl 
French  soldiers  took  refuge  in  the  castle ;  those  scatteied  about  the  to« 
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were  seized  and  ill-treated ;  some  were  killed,  but  most  had  their  lires 
sared  by  the  interference  of  the  municipal  magistrates  and  other  respecta- 
ble people.     Greneral  Haquin,  who  happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way 
to  Milan,  was  attacked  by  the  frantic  populace  and  wounded,  but  the  ma- 
gistrates, at  their  own  risk,  saved  his  life.     In  all  this  tumult  the  country 
people  were  the  chief  actors,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Haquin  himself. 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  by  this  movement  in  his  rear,  and  at  the  possibility 
of  its  spreading,  determined  to  make  an  example,  and  *'  strike  terror  into 
the  people,**  a  sentence  which  was  afterwards  frequently  carried  into  efi&ct 
in  the  progress  of  his  arms.     A  strong  body  of  French  troops  marched  on 
Knasco,  killed  or  dispersed  the  inhabitants,  burned  the  place,  and  then 
inarched  against  Pavia,  which  being  a  walled  town  was  capable  of  making 
lofne  defence.     Bonaparte  sent  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  town-house,  addressed  the  multitude,  and  exhorted  them  to 
ky  down  their  arms  and  quietly  to  disperse,  explaining  to  them  the  futility 
of  their  attempts  at  resistance.     The  ignorant  and  deluded  people  would 
not  listen  to  his  advice ;  the  French  soon  forced  one  of  the  gates,  and  the 
cavalry  entering  the  town,  cut  down  all  they  met  in  the  streets.     The 
country  people^  ran  away  by  the  other  gates,  and  left  the  unfortunate  city 
to  the  conqueror.     Bonaparte  then  deliberately  ordered  Paria  to  be  given 
np  to  plunder  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  if  Pavia  had  been  a  fortified  town 
t&ken  by  storm,  and  while  it  was  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  had  made  no 
resistance  to  the  French.     This  order  was  publicly  signified  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  troops,  and  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  25th  of  May,  and 
^e  whole  of  that  night,  the  soldiers  rioted  in  plunder,  debauchery,  and 
«^ery  sort   of  violence  within   the   houses  of  the   unfortunate   Pavese. 
Harder,  however,  was  not  added  to  pillage  and  rape,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  several  of  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  spared  the  honour  and  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  at  their  mercy,  and  screened  them  at  the  risk  of 
iheir  lives  from  their  more  brutal  companions.     Next  morning,  (the  26th,) 
at  twelve   o'clock,  the  pillage  ceased,  but  Pavia  for  a  long  time  felt  the 
efiects  of  this  cruel  treatment.     It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  some, 
that  the  municipal  magistrates  were  shot;  they  were  only  sent  for  a  time 
ia  hostages  to  France.     Four  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  pub- 
licly executed,  and  about  one  hundred  had  been  killed  on  the  first  irrup- 
tion of  the  French  into  the  city.     The  university,  and  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  professors,  Spailanzani's  in  particular,  were  exempted  from  pillage. 
General  Haquin,  who  was  sent  after  this  to  Pavia  as  governor,  endeavoured 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  fatal  day. 

Bonaparte  imposed  on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  French  Republic,  a  sort  of  peace,  on  condition  of  his  paying  to 
Prance  a  million  and  a  halt  of  francs,  besides  giving  provisions  and  clothes 
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for  the  army,  and  twenty  of  his  best  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  The 
Ouke  of  Modena,  alarmed  for  his  own  .safety,  fled  to  Venice  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  treasures,  leaving  a  regency  at  Modena, 'who  sent  U 
Bonaparte  to  sue  for  peace.  Modena  had  committed  no  hostilities  against 
France,  but  the  duke  was  allied  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with -one  of  the  archdukes:  he  was  also  considered  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  required  to  pay  six  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  cash,  besides  two  millions  more  in  provisions,  cattle, 
horses,  carts,  &c.,  and  fifteen  of  his  choice  paintings ;  but  as  he  was  not 
quick  enough  in  paying  the  whole  of  the  money,  his  duchy  was  taken  from 
him  a  few  months  after.  The  Directory  wanted  cash,  and  Bonaparte  says, 
that  he  sent,  during  his  first  Italian  campaigns,  fifty  millions  of  francs  from 
Italy  to  Paris. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  although  brother  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, was  an  independent  sovereign ;  he  had  long  acknowledged  the  French 
Republic,  and  kept  an  ambassador  at  Paris;  but  the  Directory  ordered 
Bonaparte  to  seize  Leghorn,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  English, 
Austrians,  Portuguese,  and  other  enemies  of  the  republic.      Bonaparte 
executed  the  order,  took  Leghorn  without  any  opposition,  put  a  garrison 
in  it,  seized  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  other  goods  in  the  warehouses, 
which  were  sold  by  auction,  and  insisted  upon  the  native  merchants  deli- 
vering up  all  the  property  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  enemies  uf  the 
French  republic.     The  Leghornese  merchants,  to  avoid  this  odious  act, 
agreed  to  pay  five  millions  of  francs,  as  a  ransom   for  the  whole.     The 
pope's  turn  came  next.     That  sovereign  was  really  in  a  state  of  hostility 
towards  the  French  republic,  which  he  had  never  acknowledged,  in  conse* 
.fUence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France.     On  the  18th  uf 
•I  iiiK*,  the  French  entered  Bologna,  whence  Bonaparte  ordered  away  the 
pupal  authorities,  and  established  a  municipal  government.     He  did  the 
same  ut  Ferrara  ;  and  at  the  same  time  laid  heavy  contributiona  on  both 
those  provinces      The  Monie  di  Piet:i,  of  Bologna*  shared  the  same  fate 
us  that  of  Milan,  only  the  deposits  or  pledges  (not  exceeding  two  hundred 
livres  each  £S  sterling]  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  owners.     The 
people  of  Lugo,  a  town  between  Imola  and  Ravenna,  rose  against  the  in- 
vaders.    Augereau  was  sent  against  Lugo:  after  three  hours*  fight,  in 
which  one  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  two  hundred  French  soldiers  fell, 
Lugo  was  taken,  given  up  to  plunder,  and  partly  burnt :  the  women  and 
children  were  spared.     Proclamations  were  then  issuea  that  eTery  town 
or  village  that  took  up  arms  against  the  French  should  be  burnt,  and  that 
every  individual,  not  a  regular  soldier  taken  with  arms   in   his  liaud&, 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and  yet  the  French  had  loudly  exclaimed  against 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  for  using  a  similar  threat  when  he  entered  France 
ui  17U2. 
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The  court  of  Rome  was  now  in  great  alarm,  and  Pius  VI.  sent  enrayn 
to  Bonaparte  to  sue  for  terms.  An  armistice  was  signed  on  the  23d  of 
June,  preparatory  to  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  pope  and  the 
Directory.  The  conditions  of  the  armistice  were,  that  the  pope  should 
give  up  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona, 
should  close  his  ports  against  the  enemies  of  France,  should  pay  fifteen 
millions  of  livres  in  gold  or  silver,  and  six  millions  in  goods,  provisions, 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  besides  surrendering  a  certain  number  of  paintings, 
statues,  vases,  and  five  hundred  manuscrfpts,  at  the  choice  of  the  commis- 
saries sent  by  the  Directory.  This  new  species  of  spoliation^  unprece- 
dented in  modem  history,  was  brought  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried 
OD  in  all  countries  conquered  by  the  French  armies  until  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. Some  of  the  scientific  and  learned  men  of  France,  among  whom 
were  Monge  and  Berthollet,  went  in  succession  to  Parma,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Venice  and  Naples,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
works  of  art,  from  among  which  they  chose  the  best  and  sent  them  to 
Paris. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  south  6f  the  Po,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  preparing  a  fresh  army  for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy.  Marshal 
Wurmser,  a  veteran  officer  of  considerable  reputation,  was  detached 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  from  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  Tyrol,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  Beaulieu's 
troops  and  the  Tyrolese  levies,  forming  altogether  an  army  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Bonaparte's  army  was  not  quite  fifty  thou- 
sand, of  which  part  was  stationed  round  Mantua  to  blockade  that  fortress, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand  Austrians. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Wurmser,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 

advanced   from  Trento  by   the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Guarda, 

towards  Verona,  while  another  corps  under  Quosnadowich  marched  by 

the  western  shore  to  Said  and  Brescia,  from  which  places  they  drove  the 

French  away.     Bonaparte,  after  some  hesitation,  hastily  raised  the  siege 

of  Mantua,  leaving  his  battering  train,  and  collected  the  best  part  of  his 

forces  to  meet  Quosnadowich  as  the  weaker  of  the  two  generals.     He 

attacked   him  at  Lonato,  drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  then 

turned  quickly  to  the  right  to  face  Wurmser,  who,  having  passed  Verona, 

had  entered   Mantua,  destroyed  the  French   intrenchments,  and  was  now 

advancing  by  Castiglione,  from  whence  he  had  driven  away  the  French 

under  General  Valette. 

This  was  a  critical  moment  in  Bonaparte's  career,  and  it  is  said  he  was 
in  doubt  whether  to  fall  back  on  the  Po,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Augereau. 
On  the  3d  of  August,  the  French  retook  Castiglione,  after  an  obstinate 
combat.  Wurmser,  however,  took  up  a  position  near  the  town,  where  he 
ft'as  attacked  again  on  tHe  5th,  and  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
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his  cannon  and  several  thousand  men.  Wurmser  withdrew  beyond  tht 
Mincio,  and  afterwards  up  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol,  followed  by  the 
French,  who  attacked  and  defeated  an  Austrian  division  at  RoveredOv  on 
the  4th  September,  and  entered  the  city  of  Trento. 

Wurmser  then  suddenly  crossed  the  mountains  that  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  from  that  of  the  Brenta,  and  entered  Bassano,  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  from  Carinthia,  intending  to  march  down 
again  towards  Verona  and  Mantua.  But  Bonaparte  followed  him  qdlckly 
by  the  same  road,  and  attacked  and  routed  him  at  Bassano. 

Wurmser  had  now  hardly  sixteen  thousand  men  lefl,  and  his  artillery 
being  lost,  and  his  retreat  cut  off,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  to  cut  his 
way  to  Mantua,  and  shut  himself  up  in  that  fortress.  With  a  rapidity  of 
movements  then  unusual  in  an  Austrian  army,  he  avoided  the  French  divi- 
sions moving  against  him  from  various  quarters*  surprised  the  bridge  of 
Legnago,  passed  the  Adige,  marched  day  and  night,  followed  by  Bona- 
parte, beat  a  French  division  at  Cerea,  cut  down  several  other  bodies  who 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  at  last  reached  Mantua  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. Thus,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  a  second  Austrian  army  was 
destroyed  in  detail.  The  rapidity  of  movements  of  the  French  divisions, 
and  the  intricacy  of  their  manoeuvres  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  map  of  the  country. 

A  third  general  and  a  third  army  were  sent  by  Austria  into  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Marshal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  some  reputa- 
tion, advanced  from  Carinthia  by  the  way  of  Belluno  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  while  General  Davidowich,  with  twenty  thousand,  descended  from 
the  Tyrol  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  They  were  to  meet  betweeen  Pcs- 
chiera  and  Verona,  and  proceed  to  relieve  Wurmser  at  Mantua.  Bona- 
parte, who  was  determined  to  attack  Alvinzi  before  he  could  form  this 
junction,  gave  him  battle  at  Le  Nove,  near  Bassano,  6th  November;  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  eflTorts  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  he  could  not  break 
the  Austrian  line,  and  next  day  he  retreated  by  Yicenza  to  Verona. 

On  the  same  day,  Vaubois,  whom  Bonaparte  had  opposed  to  Davidowich, 
was  driven  away  from  Trento  and  Roveredo  with  great  loss,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  Rivoii  and  La  Corona.  Had  Davidowich  followed  up  his 
success,  he  might  have  pushed  on  to  the  plains  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige  near  Verona,  and  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  very  critical  poaitioo, 
with  Alvinzi  in  front,  Davidowich  on  his  flank,  and  Mantua  in  hia  rear. 
Instead  of  this,  Davidowich  stayed  ten  days  at  Roveredo. 

Alvinzi,  meantime,  had  advanced  by  Vicenza  and  ViUanova  to  the 
heights  of  Caldiero  facing  Verona,  where  he  waited  for  Davidowich's 
appearance.  Bonaparte  attempted,  on  the  l^h  November,  to  dislodge 
Alvinzi  from  Caldiero,  but  after  considerable  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  troops  again  to  Verona.      He  wrote,  next  dayt  a  despoadiaf 
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letter  to  Paris,  jn  which  he  recapitulates  his  losses,  his  best  officers 
killed  or  wounded,  his  soldiers  exhausted  by  fatigue,  aod  he  himself  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded.  He,  however,  determined  to  make  a  lost 
effort  to  dislodge  Alvinzi  by  turning  his  position.  With  two  divisions 
onder  Massena  and  Augereau  he  marched  quietly  out  of  Verona  in  the 
night  of  the  I4tb,  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  crossed  that  rirer 
at  Ronco  early  next  morning,  and  moved  quickly  by  a  cross  road  leading 
through  a  marshy  country  towards  Villanova  io  the  rear  of  AHnzi,  where 
the  Austrian  baggage,  stores,  &c..  were  stationed.  The  Alpone,  a  moun- 
tain stream,  ran  between  the  French  and  Villanova.  The  French  at- 
tempted to  pass  it  by  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  but  found  it  defended,  and  this 
led  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  that  name,  which  lasted  three  days,  and 
which  was  unquestionably  the  hardest  fought  in  all  those  Italian  carrv- 
paigna.  On  the  I7th,  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  turning  the  position  of 
Arcole,  when  Alvinzi  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  upon  Vicenza  and  Bas- 
■ano,  where  the  Aualriana  took  up  their  winter  quarters.  Braaparte  wrote 
to  Carnot,  afler  the  action  of  the  third  day :  "Never  was  a  field  so  obsti- 
nalely  contested  :  our  enemies  were  numerous  and  determined.     I  hare 
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lijrdly  any  general  officers  left/*     They  were  almost  all  killed,  wounded, 
or  prisoners. 

On  the  same  day  that  Bonaparte  obliged  Alyinzi  to  retire  from  the  Adige* 
Davidowich,  rousing  himself  from  his  inconceivable  inaction,  pasbed  down 
by  Ala  on  the  Adige,  drove  Vaubois  before  him,  and  entered  the  plains 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona.  But  it  was  now  too  late :  Bonaparte 
turned  against  him,  and  obliged  him  quickly  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Ala  and 
Roveredo.     Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  of  the  year  1796. 

Bonaparte  had  now  some  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  th^  conquered  countries.  The  Milanese  in  general  remained 
passive,  but  the  people  of  Modena  and  Bologna  seemed  anxious  to  consti- 
tute themselves  into  an  independent  state.  Bonaparte  himself  had  not 
directly  encouraged  such  manifestations,  but  his  subalterns  had  ;  and  in- 
deed the  revolt  of  Reggio,  which  was  the  first  Italian  city  that  proclaimed 
its  independence,  was  begun  by  a  body  of  Corsican  pontoneers,  who  were 
passing  through  on  their  way  to  the  army. 

Bonaparte  allowed  Modena,  Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  republic,^which  was  called  Cispadana.  As  for  the  Milanese, 
the  Directory  wrote  that  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  restore  that  country  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace.  Bonaparte 
has  clearly  stated  his  policy  at  that  time  towards  the  North  Italians,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Directory,  December  28th,  1796.  "  There  are  in  Lombardy 
(Milanese)  three  parties :  1st,  that  which  is  subservient  to  France,  and 
follows  our  directions  ;  2d,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and  a  national  go- 
vernment, and  that  with  some  degree  of  impatience  ;  3d,  the  party  friendly 
to  Austria,  and  hostile  to  us.  I  support  the  first,  restrain  the  second,  and 
put  down  the  third.  As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po,  (Modena,  Bologna, 
&c.,)  there  are  also  there  three  parties:  1st,  the  friends  of  the  old  go- 
vernments ;  2d,  the  partisans  of  a  free  constitution,  though  somewhat  aris- 
tocratical ;  Sd,  the  partisans  of  pure  democracy.  I  endearour  to  put  down 
the  first ;  I  support  the  second,  because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  pro- 
])rietors  and  of  the  clergy,  who  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
masses  of  the  people,  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us ;  I  restiaia 
the  third,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writerSi  and  of 
[)eople  vvlio,  as  in  France  and  everywiiere  else,  love  liberty  merely  for  the 
rjake  of  revolution." 

The  pope  found  that  he  could  not  agree  to  a  peace  with  the  Directoiji 
whose  conditions  were  too  hard,  and  consequently,  after  paying  five  mil* 
lions  of  livres,  he  stopped  all  further  remittance.  Bonaparte,  after  disap 
proving  in  his  despatches  the  abruptness  of  the  Directory,  and  saying  thai 
it  was  impolitic  to  make  too  many  enemies  at  once,  while  Austria  was  sdll 
in  the  field,  repaired  to  Bologna,  in  January,  1797,  to  threaten  the  Roman 
etaics,  when   he  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  preparing  to  move  down  a^in 
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upon  tbe  Adige.  The  Auatrisn  manbal  had  received  retnforcemenu 
which  raised  his  army  again  to  filly  thoasand  men.  He  marched  them 
in  several  columns,  ihrealening  several  points  at  once  of  the  French 
line  OD  the  Adige,  and  Bonaparte  for  a  while  was  perplexed  as  to  where 
tbe  principal  attack  would  be  made.  He  learned,  however,  through 
a  spy,  that  the  main  body  of  AlvinzJ  was  moving  down  from  tbe  Tjrrol, 
along  the  right  hank  of  the  Adige  upon  Rivoli,  where  Joubert  was 
peeled. 

On  the  I3lh,  Bonaparte  hurried  from  Verona  with  Massena's  division  to 
Rivoli,  and  on  the  14th,  the  battle  of  Rivoli  took  place.  Alvinzi,  calculat- 
ing upon  having  before  hiro  Jouben's  corps  only,  had  extended  his  line 
with  the  view  of  surrounding  him.  Twice  was  Rivoli  carried  by  the 
AuBtrians,  and  twice  retaken  by  the  French.  Massena,  and  afterwards 
Rey,  with  hia  division,  coming  to  Joubert's  assistance,  carried  the  day. 
Alvinzi's  scattered  divisions  were  routed  in  detail  with  immense  loss. 
Another  Austrian  division  under  General  Prorera  had  meantime  forced 
ihe  passage  of  the  Adige  near  Legnago,  and  arrived  outside  of  Mantua, 
when  Provera  attacked  tbe  intrenchmenta  of  the  besiegers,  while  Wurmser 
made  a  sortie  with  part  of  the  garrison- 
Bonaparte  hurried  with  Massena's  division  from  Riroh,  and  arrived  joat 
in  lime  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Provera  and  Wurmser.  Provera,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  was  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  division  of  fire  thou- 
■and  men,  end  Wurmser  was  driven  back  into  the  fortress.  Alvinzi,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  driven  back  to  Belluno 
at  the  foot  of  the  Noric  Alps.  Soon  aAer,  Wurmser  being  reduced  to 
extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  the  garrison  having  exhausted  their 
last  supply  of  horse-fleah,  and  being  much  reduced  by  disease,  ofTered  to 
capitulate.  Bonaparte  granted  him  honourable  conditions,  and  behaved 
rshal  with  the  considerate  regard  due  to  his  age  and  his 

r- URING  these  hard-fought  campaigns  tbe  condition  of 
e  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  North  Italy,  and  espe- 
iolly  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  where  the  seat  of  war 
ivas  miserable  in  the  extreme :  both  armies  treated 
1  as  enemies.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  especially  in 
■  hurried  retreats,  when  discipline  became  relaxed, 
iJered  and  killed  those  who  resisted  :  the  French 
'  plundered,  violated  the  women,  and  committed  murder 
This  happeiiuil  in  the  villages  and  scattered  habitations;  the  towns 
were  laid  under  a  more  regular  system  of  plunder  by  the  French  commis- 
nries,  by  requisitions  of  provisions,  clothes,  horses  and  carts,  and  forced 
contributiuns  of  money.  Al  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  these  enor- 
I  contributed  little  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers,  but  went 
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to  enrich  commissaries,  purveyors,  contractors,  and  all  the  predatory  crew 
that  follows  an  invading  army. 

Bonaparte,  although  he  resorted  to  the  system  of  forced  contribationa* 
uras  indignant  at  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  resources  thus  extorted  from 
the  natives,  while  his  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  **  Four 
mil. ions  of  English  goods,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  in  October  and 
November,  1796,  from  Milan,  *'  have  been  seized  at  Leghorn,  the  Duke 
of  Modena  has  paid  two  millions  more,  Ferrara  and  Bologna  have  made 
large  payments,  and  yet  the  soldiers  are  without  shoes,  in  want  of  clothest 
the  chests  without  money,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
....  The  town  of  Cremona  has  given  fifty  thousand  ells  of  linen  cloth 
for  the  hospitals,  and  the  commissanes,  agents,  &c.,  have  sold  it :  they  sell 
every  thing :  one  has  sold  even  a  chest  of  bark  sent  us  from  Spain ;  others 
have  sold  the  mattrasses  furnished  for  the  hospitals.  I  am  continually 
arresting  some  of  them  and  sending  them  before  the  military  courts,  bat 
they  bribe  the  judges;  it  is  a  complete  fair;  everything  is  sold.  'An 
employ^,  charged  with  having  levied  for  his  own  profit  a  contribution  of 
eighteen  thousand  francs  on  the  town  of  Sal5  in  the  Venetian  states,  has 
been  condemned  only  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  evidence ;  they  all  hold  together.".  .  .  .  And  he  goes  on  naming 
the  different  commissaries,  contractors,  &c.,  concluding,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  "  they  are  all  thieves.*'  He  recommends  the  Directory  to 
dismiss  them,  and  replace  them  by  more  honest  men,  or  at  least  more  dis- 
creet ones.  "  If  I  had  fiAeen  honest  commissaries,  you  might  make  a 
present  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  each  of  them,  and  yet  save 

fifteen  millions Had  I  a  month's  time  to  attend  to  these  matters, 

there  is  hardly  one  of  these  fellows  but  I  could  have  shot ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  set  ofiT  to-morrow  for  the  army,  which  is  a  great  matter  of  rejoicing  for 
the  thieves,  whom  I  have  just  had  time  to  notice  by  casting  my  eyes  oo  the 
accounts."  The  system  of  plunder,  however,  went  on  during  the  whole 
of  those  and  the  following  campaigns,  until  Bonaparte  became  First  Con- 
sul, when  he  found  means  to  repress,  in  some  degree*  the  odious  abase; 
still  the  commissariat  continued,  even  under  the  empire,  to  be  the  worst 
administered  department  of  the  French  armies. 

Bonaparte  being  now  secure  from  the  Austrians  in  the  norths  tamed 
against  the  pope,  who  had  refused  the  heavy  terms  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Directory.  The  Papal  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  eight  thousand, 
were  posted  along  the  river  Senio  between  Imola  and  FaensSt  bat  after  a 
short  resistance  they  gave  way  before  the  French,  who  immediately  occo* 
pied  Ancona  and  the  Marches.  Bonaparte  advanced  to  Tolentino,  whers 
he  received  deputies  from  Pius  YL,  who  sued  for  peace.  The  conditions 
dictated  were  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  part  in  caih,  part  in  diamonds, 
Arithin  one  month,  and  as  many  again  within  two  monthsa  besides  horseii 
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cattle,  ^M  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Ancona  till  the  general  peace, 
and  an  additional  number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  MSS. 

On  these  terms,  the  pope  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  a  little  longer. 
The  Directory  wished  at  first  to  remove  him  altogether,  but  Bonaparte  dis- 
suaded them  from  pushing  matters  to  extremes,  considering  the  spiritual 
influence  which  the  pope  still  exercised  over  the  Catholics  in  France  and 
other  countries.  Bonaparte  manifested  in  this  aflair  a  cool  and  considerate 
judgment  very  different  from  the  revolutionary  fanaticism  of  the  times; 
he  felt  the  importance  of  religious  influence  over  nations,  and  he  treated 
the  pope's  legate,  Cardinal  Mattei,  with  a  courtesy  that  astonished  the  free- 
thinking  soldiers  of  the  republic.  * 

Austria  had,  meantime,  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 
and  the  command  was  given  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who^ad  acquired 
a  military  reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Rhine.  But  this  fourth 
Austrian  army  no  longer  consisted  of  veteran  regiments  like  those  that  had 
fought  under  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi ;  it  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
recruits  joined  with  the  remnants  of  those  troops  that  had  survived  the 
disasters  of  the  former  campaigns.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
army  no^  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, and  reinforced  by  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine, 
imder  the  command  of  General  Bemadotte. 

Bonaparte  attacked  the  archduke  on  the  river  Tagliamento,  the  pass  of 
which  he  forced ;  he  then  pushed  on  Massena,  who  forced  the  pass  of  La 
Ponteba,  in  the  Noric  Alps,  which  was  badly  defended  by  the  Austrian 
General  Ocksay.  The  archduke  made  a  stout  resistance  at  Tarvis,  where 
he  fought  in  person ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  which  he  did  slowly 
and  in  an  orderly  manner,  being  now  intent  only  on  gaining  time  to 
receive  reinforcements,  and  to  defend  the  road  to  Vienna.  Bonaparte's 
object  was  to  advance  rapidly  upon  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  to  frighten 
the  emperor  into  a  peace.  He  was  not  himself  very  secure  concerning 
his  rear,  as  he  could  not  trust  in  the  neutrality  of  Venice  which  he  had 
himself  openly  violated.  He  was  also  informed  that  an  Austrian  corps  in 
the  Tyrol  under  General  Laudon,  after  driving  back  the  French  opposed 
to  it,  had  advanced  again  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  towards  Lombardy. 
Had  this  movement  been  supported  by  a  rising  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
Bonaparte's  communications  with  Italy  would  have  been  cut  ofi*.  He, 
therefore,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  wrote  to  the  archduke  from  Klagen- 
furth  a  flattering  letter,  in  which,  after  calling  him  the  Saviour  of  Ger* 
many,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings  in  favour  of  humanity  at  large.  "This 
is  the  sixth  campaign,"  he  said, ''between  our  armies.  How  long  shall 
two  brave  nations  continue  to  destroy  each  other?  Were  you  even  to 
o^nquer,  yoi  r  own  Germany  would  feel  all  the  ravages  of  war.  Cannot 
we  come  to  ai.  amicable  understanding?    The  French  Directory  wishes  for 
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peace.". ...     To  this  note,  the  archduke  returned  a  civil  answer,  saying 
he  had  no  commission  for  treating  of  peace,  but  that  he  had  written  to 
Vienna  to  inform  the  emperor  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  overtures.     Meantime, 
Bonaparte  continued  to  advance  towards  Vienna,  and  the  archduke  to 
retire  before  him,  without  any  regular  engagement  between  them.    It 
would  appear  that  the  archduke's  advice  was  to  draw  the  enemy  fanher 
and  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  then  make  a  bold 
stand  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  while  fresh  troops  would  have  time  to 
come  from  Hungary  and  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole  population  would 
rise  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  and  place  Bonaparte  in  a  desperate 
situation.     But  there  was  a  party  at  the  court  of  Vienna  anxious  for  peace. 
B(inapnrte  had  now  arrived  at  ludenburg,  in  Upper  Styria,  about  eight 
days'  march  from  Vienna.     The  citizens  of  that  capital,  who  had  not  seen 
an  enemy  under  their  walls  for  more  than  a  century,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  resolved  for  peace,  and  Generals  Bellegarde  and 
Meerfeldt  were  sent  to  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries.     After  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  on  the  7tb  of  April, 
1707,  the  negotiations  began  at  the  village  of  Leoben,  and  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  peace  were  signed  by  Bonaparte,  on  the  18th.     Of  the  conditions 
of  this  convention,  some  articles  only  were  made  known  at  the  time,  such 
as  the  cession,  by  the  emperor,  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  of  Lom- 
bardy.     The  secret  articles  were,  that  Austria  should  have  a  compensation 
for  the  above  losses  out  of  the  territory  of  neutral  Venice.     This  was  a 
transaction  which  had  been  loudly  stigmatized  as  disgraceful  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  palliation  attempted  by  Bonaparte^s  advo- 
cates, who  pretend  that  the  Venetian  senate  had  first  violated  their  nen* 
trality,  and  that  they  had  organized  an  insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  while  Bonaparte  was  engaged  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
Carinthia. 

A  careful  attention  to  dates  is  sufficient  to  refute  every  attempt  to  palli- 
ate the  dishonesty  of  the  French  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Venice.  The  correspondence  of  Bonaparte,  published  by 
Panckoucke,  serves  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  He  says  that  he 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrians  having  entered  Peschiera  by 
stratagem,  and  without  the  Venetian  senate's  consent,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  senate  into  submission  to  his  will.  "If  your  object,"  he  said  to  the 
Directory,  ''is  to  draw  five  or  six  millions  from  Venice,  you  have  now  a 
fair  pretence  for  it.  If  you  have  further  views  respecting  Venice,  we 
may  protract  this  subject  of  complaint   until  more  favonrable  opporto- 


nities." 


This  was  written  in  June,  1796.  He  then  seized  upon  the  castles  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  Venetian  state, 
^o  made  the  country  support  his  army,  and,  meantime,  he  faTOUxed  the 
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CBiraflected  against  the  senate,  who  at  last,  assisted  by  the  Lombards  and 
Poles  in  his  army,  revolted  at  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  drove  away  the 
Venetian  authorities.  When  the  senate  armed  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  French  officers  stationed  on  the  Venetian  territory  obstructed  its 
measures,  and  accused  it  of  arming  against  the  French.  They  dispersed, 
by  force,  the  militia  who  assembled  in  obedience  to  the  senate. 

At  last,  the  conduct  of  the  French  having  driven  the  people  of  Verona 
to  desperation,  a  dreadful  insurrection  broke  out  in  April,  1797,  which 
ended  by  Verona  being  plundered  by  the  French.  Bonaparte  now  insisted 
upon  a  total  change  in  the  Venetian  government,  and  French  troops  being 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  Venice,  the  Doge  and  all  the  authorities 
resigned. 

A  provisional  government  was  then  formed,  but,  meantime,  Bonaparte 
bartered  away  Venice  to  Austria,  and  thus  settled  the  account  with  both 
aristocrats  and  Democrats.  He  wrote  to  the  Directory  "  That  the  Vene- 
tians were  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Democrats  in  all  Venice."  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Campoformio,  near  Udine,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797,  the  emperor 
ceded  to  France  the  Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
city  of  Mainz ;  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Milanese  and 
Mantuan  states,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and  he  con- 
sented that  the  French  republic  should  have  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the 
Venetian  possessions  in  Albania.  The  French  republic  on  its  part  eori' 
sented  (such  was  the  word)  that  the  emperor  should  have  Venice  and  its 
territory  as  far  as  the  Adige,  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  provinces 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Cisal- 
pine republic.  The  emperor  was  also  to  have  an  increase  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  to 
have  the  Brisgau. 

All  this  time  the  Democrats  of  Venice  were  still  thinking  of  a  republic 
and  independence ;  they  had  planted,  with  great  solemnity,  the  tree  of 
Uberty  in  the  square  uf  St.  Mark,  and  the  French  garrison  graced  the 
show.  Bemadotte,  who  knew  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  forbade  a  simi- 
lar pageant  at  Udine,  where  he  commanded ;  but  another  French  com- 
mander put  a  heavy  contribution  on  a  small  town  of  the  Paduan  provincey 
because  the  inhabitants  had  cut  down  their  tree  of  liberty. 

At  last  the  time  approached  when  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Venice. 
Bonaparte  wrote  to  Villetard,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  a  young, 
enthusiastic  republican,  who  had  been  a  main  instrument  of  the  Venetian 
Revolution,  that  all  the  Venetian  Democrats  who  chose  to  emigrate  would 
find  a  refuge  at  Milan,  and  that  the  naval  and  military  stores  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  the  late  Venetian  government  might  be  sold  to  make  a 
fond  foi   :heir  support.     Villetard  communicated  this  last  proposal  to  tho 
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municipal  council,  but  it  waa  at  once  rejected ;  "They  bad  not  «ccept«di" 
they  said,  "a  brief  ant hbrity  for  the  sake  of  concurring  in  the  spoliatiail  of 
their  country.  They  bad  bt^en  too  confiding,  it  was  true,  but  they  would 
not  prove  themselvea  guilty  also ;"  and  they  gave  in  their  resignation. 

Villetard,  sincere  in  hia  principles,  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Bonapnrte,  in 
which  he  made  an  afiectjng  picture  of  the  despair  of  these  men,  who  had 
'.rusted  in  bim  and  now  found  themselves  cruelly  deceived.  This  drew  from 
Bonaparte  an  answer,  which  has  been  often  quoted  for  its  unfeeling,  aneeriog 
lone.  "I  have  received  your  letter,  but  do  not  understand  its  contents. 
The  French  republic  does  not  make  war  for  other  people.  We  ue  under 
no  obligation  to  sacritice  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  against  the  interost  of 
France,  to  please  a  band  of  declaimers  whom  I  should  more  properly  quali^r 
■8  madmen,  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  have  a  universal  republic.  I  wish 
ihese  gentlemen  would  try  a  winter  campaign  with  me  .  .  .  ."  And  tben 
he  went  on  quibbling  on  the  words  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  repnUic  did 
not  deliver  Venice  into  the  hands  of  Austria  ;  that  when  the  Francii  garri- 
son evacuated  the  place  and  before  the  Austrians  came,  the  citizens  migbt 
defend  themselves  if  they  thought  proper,  &c.  And  this  after  the  troops 
were  disbanded,  the  Sclavoniatis  sent  home,  the  cannons  and  other  arms 
removed,  the  fleet  carried  ofi*  by  the  French  to  Corfu,  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
already  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  country  drained  oTall  resources. 
However,  Serrurier  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of 
Venice. 

Having  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  the  stores  of  biscuit  and  aalt,  having 
sent  to  sea  the  ships  of  war,  sunk  tboae  that  were  not  fit  for  sea,  and  strip- 
ped the  famous  state  barge  called  Bucintoro  of  all  its  ornaments  and  gold, 
he  departed  with  the  French  garrison,  and  the  next  day  the  Austrians 
entered  Venice.  The  Venetian  senator  Pesaro  came  as  imperial  commis- 
sioner to  administer  the  oaths.  The  Inte  Doge  Manin,  while  tendaring  hia 
oath,  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  died  soon  after.  Thus  ended  the  republic  of 
Venice,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries.  With  it  the  only 
naval  power  of  Italy  became  extinct,  and  Italy  lost  the  only  colonies  which 
she  still  possessed. 

•.^b^^  URING  the  several  months  that  the  negotiations 
■^^I^\^  for  the  peace  lasted,  Bonaparte  had  time  to  eflect 
~  ^'  other  changes  in  Italy.  He  began  with  Qenoatp 
That  republic,  ever  since  the  time  of  Andrea 
Doria,  had  been  governed  by  patricians ;  but  the 
patrician  order  was  not  exclusive,  as  at  Venice, 
and  new  fomilies  were  admitted  into  it  from 
time  to  time.  A  club  of  democntt  aocntiy 
encouraged  by  Saliceti,  Faipoult,  and  other  ageota  of  the  French  Directory, 
conspired  against  the  senate,  and  effected  an  insurrection.    The  lower 
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classes  of  the  people,  however,  rose  in  arms  against  the  democrats,  and 
routed  them :  several  Frenchmen  were  also  killed  in  the  affray. 

Bonaparte  immediately  wrote  threatening  letters  to  demand  satisfaction, 
the  arrest  of  several  patricians,  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners,  the  disarming 
ef  the  people,  and  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  All  this 
was  done ;  a  sum  of  four  millions  of  livres  was  paid  by  the  principal  nobles 
to  the  Directory,  the  French  placed  a  garrison  within  G^noa,  and  a  consti- 
tution modelled  upon  that  then  existing  in  France,  with  councils  of  elders 
and  juniors,  a  Directory,  dbc.,  was  put  in  operation.  The  people  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  who  did  not  relish  tl\ese  novelties,  revolted,  but  were 
put  down  by  the  French  troops ;  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  shot. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  by  a  treaty  with  the  French  Directory,  remained 
ibr  the  present  in  possession  of  Piedmont.  Bonaparte  showed  a  marked 
fiivour  towards  that  sovereign;  he  spoke  highly  of  the  Piedmontese  troops* 
and  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  with  one  regiment  was 
stronger  than  the  whole  Cisalpine  republic.  Insurrections  broke  out  in 
several  towns  of  Piedmont,  which  Bonaparte,  however,  openly  discounte 
nanced,  professing,  at  the  same  time,  a  deep  regard  for  the  House  of  Savoy. 
His  letters  to  the  Marquis  of  St.  Marsan,  minister  of  the  king,  were  made 
public ;  and  the  insurgents  having  thus  lost  all  hope  of  support  from  him, 
were  easily  subdued  by  the  king's  troops,  and  many  of  them  were  executed. 
Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  democrats  of  Grenoa  were  encouraged 
by  Bonaparte,  those  of  Piedmont  were  abandoned  to  the  severity  of  the 
king,  those  of  Venice  were  given  up  to  Austria,  and  those  of  Lombardy 
were  despised. 

Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  he  had  with  him  only  fifteen  huu 
dred  Cisalpine  soldiers,  the  refuse  of  the  towns,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  democrats,  who  were  but  a  handful ;  and  that  were  it  not  for 
the  presence  of  the  French,  they  would  be  all  murdered  by  the  people.  He, 
however,  thought  proper  to  consolidate  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  to  give 
it  a  constitution  after  the  model  of  France.  The  installation  of  the  new 
authorities  took  place  at  Milan  on  the  9th  of  July  with  great  solemnity. 
Bonaparte  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  committees,  of  the 
Directory,  the  ministers,  the  magistrates,  &c.  His  choice  was  generally 
good ;  it  fell  mostly  upon  men  of  steady  character,  attached  to  order,  men 
of  property,  men  of  science,  or  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  respective  professions.  The  republic  consisted  of  the  Milanese  and 
Mantuan  territories,  of  that  part  of  the  Venetian  territory  situated  between 
the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  of  Modena,  Massa,  and  Carrara,  and  of  the  papal  pro- 
vinces of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Rimini,  as  far  as  the  Rubi- 
con .  Tuscany,  Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples  remained  under  their  old  princes ; 
alU  h  )wever,  with  the  exception  of  Naples,  in  complete  subjection  to  France 
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In  all  these  iniportant  transactions  Bonaparte  acted  almoet  as  if  he  were 
uncontrolled  by  any  authority  at  home,  and  often  at  yariance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Directory,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  its  sanctioa 
to  all  that  he  did.  He  was  in  fact  the  umpire  of  Italy.  He  at  the  same 
time  supported  the  power  of  the  Directory  in  France  by  oflers  of  his  ser- 
vices and  addresses  fruiii  his  army,  and  he  sent  to  Paris  Angereau,  who 
sided  with  the  Directory  in  the  affair  of  the  18th  Fructidor. 

Bonaparte,  however,  evinced  un  several  occasions  but  an  indifierent 
opinion  of  the  Directory,  calling  it  a  government  of  lawyers  and  rhetori- 
cians, unfit  to  rule  over  a  great^  nation.  He  flatly  refused,  after  his  first 
Italian  victories,  to  divide  his  command  with  Kellermann;  he  strongly  cen- 
sured the  policy  of  the  Directory  with'  the  Italian  powers ;  he  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  hereditary  states, 
without  waiting  for  the  Directory's  ratification.  He  insisted  upon  con- 
cluding peace  with  the  emperor,  and  threatened  to  give  in  his  resignation 
if  nut  alluvved  to  do  so;  he  made  that  peace  on  his  own  conditions,  though 
some  of  those  were  contrary  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Directory,  and 
in  the  end  the  Directory  approved  of  all  he  had  done.  "  It  was  a  peace 
worthy  of  Bonaparte.  The  Italians  may  perhaps  break  out  into  yocifeia- 
tions,  but  that  is  of  little  ctjnsequence.*'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  Direc- 
tory's minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  Talleyrand. 

After  the  treaty  of  Gampoforniio,  Bonaparte  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
])utentiary  of  the  French  republic  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  for  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  concerning  the  German  Empire.  He  now  took 
leave  of  Italy  and  of  his  fine  army,  who  had  become  enthusiastically  attached 
to  him.  His  personal  conduct  while  in  Italy  had  been  marked  by  frugal- 
ity, regularity,  and  temperance.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  shown 
himself  personally  fond  of  money ;  he  had  exacted  millions^  but  it  was  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  the  Directory,  and  partly  to  support  his  army  and  to 
reward  his  friends. 

On  his  way  to  Bostadt  Bonaparte  went  through  Switzerland»  where  he 
showed  a  haughty,  hostile  bearing  towards  Bern,  and  the  other  aristocratic 
republics  of  that  country.  He  did  nut  stop  long  at  Rastadt,  but  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1797.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  hunuur  by  the  Directory  :  splendid  public  festivals  were  given  lo 
the  conqueror  of  Italy  ;  and  writers,  poets,  and  artists  vied  with  each  other 
in  celebraling  his  triumphs.  Great  as  his  successes  were,  flattery  contrived 
to  outstrip  truth.  He  however  appeared  distant  and  reserved.  He  was 
cippuinted  general-in-chief  of  the  "  Army  of  England,"  but  after  a  rapid 
inspection  of  the  French  cuasts  and  of  the  troops  stationed  near  thera,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  The  expedition  of  Egypt  was  then  secretly  contemplated 
by  the  Directory.  A  project  concerning  that  country  was  found  in  the 
arcliivci;  among  the  pupirs  of  (!i>  T)uk<>  do  -Jhoiseul,  minister  of  Louis  XV* 
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and  it  was  reviTed  by  the  roioisters  of  the  Directory.  The  Directory  on 
their  part  were  Dot  sorry  to  remove  from  France  a  man  whose  presence  in 
Paris  gave  them  uneasiness ;  and  Bonaparte  warmly  approved  of  a  plan 
which  opened  to  his  view  the  prospect  of  an  independent  command,  while 
▼isions  of  an  Eastern  empire  floated  before  his  mind.  He  had  in  his  com- 
pcsition  something  of  that  vague  enthusiasm  of  the  imagination  for  lemdCe 
countries  and  high-sounding  names.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  there  was 
nothing  at  present  in  France  to  satisfy  his  excited  ambition,  for  he  does  not 
teem  to  have  thought  as  yet  of  the  possibility  of  his  attaining  supreme 
power.  He  was  still  faithful  to  the  Republic,  though  he  foresaw  that  its 
government  must  undergo  further  changes. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  having  been  got  ready,  partly  with  the  treasures 
Jiat  the  French  seized  at  Bern  in  their  invasion  of  Switzerland  in  March, 
1796,  in  which  Bonaparte  took  no  active  part,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Toulon, 
"lom  whence  he  sailed  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  I'Orient  in  the  night  of 
the  19th  May,  while  Nelson's  blockading  fleet  had  been  forced  by  violent 
winds  to  remove  from  that  coast.  The  destination  of  the  French  fleet  was 
kept  a  profound  secret :  thirty  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  composed  the  land  force.  • 

The  fleet  arrived  before  Malta  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  captured  the 
island.  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  called,  had  never 
acknowledged  the  French  republic,  and  were  therefore  considered  at  war 
with  it.  The  grand-master  Hompesch,  a  weak  old  man,  made  no  prepa- 
rations against  an  attack  ;  yet  the  fortifications  of  La  Yalette  were  such  that 
they  might  have  baffled  the  whole  power  of  the  French  fleet  and  army,  even 
supposing  that  Bonaparte  could  have  spared  time  for  the  siege.  But  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  pursue  his  way  to  Egypt,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  overtaken  by  Nelson  and  the  English  fleet,  who,  having  received 
information  of  his  sailing  from  Toulon,  were  eagerly  looking  out  for  him. 
Every  moment  was  therefore  of  value  to  Bonaparte,  With  his  usual  bold* 
ness,  he  summoned  the  grand-master  to  surrender  on  the  11th,  and  the 
grand-master  obeyed  the  summons. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  were  traitors  among  the  knights  in  high 
oflices,  who  forced  the  grand-master  to  capitulate.  As  the  French  general 
and  his  stafl*  passed  through  the  triple  line  of  fortifications,  General  CaflarelU 
observed  to  Bonaparte,  that  "  It  was  lucky  there  was  some  one  within  to 
open  the  massive  gates  to  ihem,  for  had  the  place  been  aliogeiher  empty 
they  would  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  get  into  it."  After  the  usua« 
spoliation  of  the  churclfes,  the  albergni,  and  other  establishments  of  the 
order,  the  gold  and  silver  o^  which  were  melted  into  bars  and  taken  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  Bonaparte  left  a  garrison  at  Malta  under  General 
Vaubois,  and  embarked  on  the  19th  for  Egypt. 

As  the  French  fleet  sailed  by  the  island  of  Candia  it  passed  near  the 
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Eoglish  tlefi,  uliich  huving;  bt.>en  al  Alexandria,  and  heanng  nothing  of tho 
French  tlicri;,  wiis  sailing  lack  irFtvurds  Sytucuse.  Dcnoi)  says  the  English 
were  seen  by  some  of  tliu  French  sliips  on  t!ie  '20lh,  but  the  French  were 
not  seen  by  Kelson's  fleet,  owing  to  tlie  hazy  wcalhcr.  On  the  Sfth  of 
June,  Bonaiiiirie  cuiuu  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  landed  a  few  miles  front 
that  city  wiilu.ut  any  oppoailion.  Franco  was  at  peace  with  the  Porte,  its 
charge  d'aiTiires,  Uudin,  was  at  ConsianiJnoplu,  and  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor, Ali  Lllundi,  was  at  Paris  ;  the  Turks  of  Egypt  therfforo  did  not  expect 
the  invasi>m. 

Wlifn  lliey  saw  the  French  marching  towards  Alexandria,  the  gairisoa 
ihut  tlie  giitu-s  ;Uii)  prcfiarcd  for  defence,  Tho  town,  however,  was  easily 
taken;  when  Bimapartc  issued  a  proclamatiim  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
ia  which  he  told  iheni  that  he  ciimc  as  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  to  deliver 
Ihum  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mnnielukcs,  and  that  he  and  his  soldien 
rc3)>ected  G»d,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  On  the  Tih  of  July  the  army 
moved  on  towards  Cair:.  They  were  much  annoyed  on  the  road  by  partici 
of  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  who  watched  for  any  stragglenj  that  fell  out  of  thi 
ranks,  and  immediately  cut  them  down,  without  the  French  being  able  ta 
rheck  ifaein,  as  ihey  had  no  cavalry.  At  last,  afler  a  bamosing  march,  tbt 
Prench  on  the  31st  arrived  in  sight  of  the  great  Pyrainidsi  and  nvr  the 
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nrho'.e  Mameluke  force  under  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  Bays  encamped  before 
them  at  Embabeh.  The  Mamelukes  formed  a  splendid  cavalry  of  about 
five  thousand  men,  besides  the  Arab  auxiliaries  ;  but  their  infantry,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Fellahs,  was  contemptible.  The  Mamelukes  had  no  idea 
of  the  resistance  of  which  squares  of  disciplined  infantry  are  capable.  They 
charged  furiously,  and  for  a  moment  disordered  one  of  the  French  squares, 
but  succeeded  no  further,  having  no  guns  to  support  them.  The  volleys 
Df  musketry  and  grape-shot  made  fearful  havoc  among  them ;  and  after 
losing  most  of  their  men  in  desperate  attempts  to  break  the  French  ranks, 
the  remnants  of  this  brilliant  cavalry  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt ;  others 
crossed  the  Nile,  and  retreated  towards  Syria. 

This  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  victory  was  cheaply 
bought  over  a  barbarian  cavalry  unacquainted  with  European  tactics. 
Bonaparte  two  days  after  entered  Cairo  without  resistance,  and  assembled  a 
divan  or  council  of  the  principal  Turks  and  Arab  sheiks,  who  were  to  have 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  He  professed  a  determination  to 
administer  equal  justice  and  protection  to  all  classes  of  people,  even  to  the 
humblest  Fellah,  a  thing  unknown  in  that  country  for  ages.  He  established 
an  institute  of  sciences  at  Cairo  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  Uiemas  and  of  the  Imams,  and  to  some  extent  he  succeeded.  It 
i»  not  true,  however,  that  he  or  any  of  his  generals,  except  Menou,  made 
profession  of  Islamism.  The  report  originated  m  a  desultory  conversation 
he  had  with  some  of  the  sheiks,  who  hinted  at  the  advantages  that  might 
result  to  him  and  his  army  from  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  country. 
It  was  however  a  wild  idea,  unsuited  both  to  him  and  the  sort  of  men  he 
commanded.  It  would  have  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers, 
and  would  not  probably  have  conciliated  the  Moslem  natives. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  the 
destruction  ofliis  fleet  by  Nelson  took  place  in  the  roads  of  Aboukiron  the 
l&t  iind  2d  of  Aurrust.     He  was  now  shut  out  from  all  communication  with 

o 

E'j.  [jc.  The  sultan  at  the  same  time  issued  an  indignant  manifesto,  dated 
lUir*  Sfptember,  declaring  war  against  France  for  having  invaded  one  of 
h:.>  i'TMvinces,  and  prepared  to  send  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  A 
|L-.Liiar  insurrociiuii  broke  out  at  Cairo  on  the  22d  of  September;  and  the 
Frciicii  K'Und  scattered  in  the  streets  were  killed.  Many,  however,  and 
e-j  (•ciaily  the  wumen  and  children,  were  saved  in  the  houses  of  the  better 
b:ri  (I  inhabitants.  Bona])arte,  who  was  absent,  returned  quickly  with 
tro«  j>:5 ;  the  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  the  survivors  took 
refu::e  in  the  Great  Mosrjue,  the  doors  of  which  they  barricaded.  Bona- 
parlu  ordered  them  u-  be  forced  with  cannon.  A  dreadful  massacre  ensued 
within  the  mosque,  even  after  all  resistance  had  been  abandoned  ;  five 
thousaTid  Moslems  were  killed  on  that  day.  Bonaparte  then  issued  a 
[      proclamation,  in  whirh,  imitatini-  the  Oriental  style,  he  t^jd  the  Ep^yptians 
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i>  had  been  foretold  in  the  Koran,  snd  that 
mpiuiis  as  well  as  unavailing,  and  that  be  could 
)ught8,  as  noihiag  was  con- 


st secret  thui 


n  of  fall- 
e lo  bin 
call  them  tu  account  i:ven  for  ihei 
ccaJed  from  him. 

In  ihu  month  of  December  Bonaparte  went  to  Sukz,  where  he  Kceived 
deputations  from  several  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  sherecf  of  Mekko, 
whom  be  had  pro|iitiated  by  giving  protection  to  the  great  catavan  of  tbo 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  that  sanctuary.  Prom  Sue^i  be  crossed,  at  ebb  tidoi 
over  the  head  of  tbu  gulf  lo  the  Arabian  coast,  where  he  received  a  depu- 
tation from  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.  On  bis  return  to  Suez  he  waaovei^ 
taken  by  the  rising  tide,  and  was  in  aomu  danger  of  being  drowoed.  Thle 
he  told  Las  Cases  at  Si.  Helena. 

Meantime  the  Turks  were  assembling  forces  in  Syria,  and  E>jezzar  Pasha 
iif  Acre  was  appointed  seraskier  or  commander.  Bonaparte  resolved  on  as 
expedition  to  Syria.  In  February,  1799,  be  crossed  the  desert  with  tea 
thousand  men,  took  El  Artsh  and  Gaza,  and  on  the  Tth  March  be  stonaed 
Jaffa,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  several  thousand  Turks.  A  Bummom 
httd  been  sent  to  ihein,  but  they  cut  ofi"  the  bead  of  the  messenger.  A  great 
number  of  the  garrison  were  pui  lo  the  sword,  and  the  town  was  given  up 
to  jiliinder,  the  horrors  of  which  Bonaparte  himself  la  his  despatches  ta  the 
(Directory  acknowledges  to  have  been  frightful. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  garrisnn  held  out  in  the  fort  and  other  build- 
mgs,  until  at  last  they  surrendered  as  prisoners.  They  von  then  mtistered, 
and  the  natives  of  Egypt  being  separated  from  the  Turks  and  Arnaouts,  the 
latter  were  put  under  a  strong  guard,  but  were  supplied  with  pronsioM, 
ftc.     IVo  days  ufter.  on  the  9th,  a  body  of  prisoners  was  maicbed  out  tt 
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Ja&  in  the  centre  of  a  squure  battalion  commanded  by  General  Bon.  They 
proceeded  to  the  sand-hills  S.  E.  of  JalTa,  and  there  being  divided  into  snitdl 
bodies,  ihey  were  put  to  death  in  masses  by  volleys  of  musketry.  ThoM 
who  fell  wounded  were  finished  with  the  bayonet.  Thu  bodies  were  heaped 
up  into  [he  shape  of  a  pyramid,  and  their  bleached  bones  were  still  to  b« 
■een  not  many  years  since.  Such  was  the  massacre  of  Jafia,  which  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  pretended  to  justify  by  saj'ing  that  these  men  had  formed 
part  of  ihe  garrisons  of  El  Arish  and  Gaza,  upon  the  surrender  of  which 
they  had  been  allowed  lo  return  home  on  condition  of  not  semng  against 
the  French  ;— on  arriving  at  Jaffa,  however,  through  which  they  must  pas«i 
their  countrymen  retained  ihem  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  that  place. 

It  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  these  men  were  the  iden- 
tical men  of  El  Arish  or  Gaza.  But  however  (his  may  be,  it  is  true  that 
ihe  Turks  did  nni  at  thnt  time  observe  the  rules  of  war  among  civilized 
nations ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  were  liable  lo  be  treated  with  the 
extreme  rigour  of  wurfare.  Still  it  was  an  act  of  cruelty,  because  done  in 
cold  blood  and  two  days  after  their  surrender.  The  motive  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, was  not  wanton  cruelty,  but  policy,  in  thus  getting  rid  of  a  body  of 
determined  men,  who  would  have  embarrassed  (he  French  as  prisoner!, 
or  increawd  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  if  set  at  liberty.  This  is  the  only 
apology   if  apology  it  be,  for  the  deed.     Another  and  a  worse  reason  wan 
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the  6]d  principle  of  Bonaparte  of  striking  terror  into  the  country  which  he 
was  invading.  But  this  system,  which  succeeded  pretty  well  with  the 
Nortli  Italians  or  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  failed  of  its  effect  when  applied  to 
the  Turks  or  the  Arabs;  it  only  made  them  more  desperate,  as  the  defence 
of  Acre  soon  after  proved.  Miot,  in  his  Memoirs,  has,  it  seems,  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  whom  he  states  at  two  or  three 
thousand  ;  they  were  about  twelve  hundred. 

At  Jafia  the  French  troops  began  to  feel  the  first  attack  of  the  plaguoa 
an  J  their  hospitals  were  established  in  that  town.     On  the  14th  the  arm] 
marched  towards  Acre,  which  they  reached  on  the  17lh.     Djezzar  Pasha^  ^ 

cruel  but  resolute  old  Turk,  had  prepared  himself  for  a  siege.     Sir  Si(L  — 
iiey  Smith,  with  the  Tiger  and  Theseus  English  ships  of  the  line,  afte  r 
assisting  him  in  repairing  the  old  fortifications  of  the  place,  broaght  h» 
ships  close  to  the  town,  whicii  projects  into  the  sea,  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  defence.     The  Theseus  intercepted  a  French  flotilla  with  heavy  cannon 
and  ammunition  destined  fur  the  siege ;  and  the  pieces  were  immediatelj 
mounted  on  the  walls  and  turned  against  the  French*     Colonel  Philippeaux, 
an  able  oflicer  of  engineers,  who  had  been  Bonaparte's  schoolfellow  at  Pans, 
and  afterwards  emigrated,  directed  the  artillery  of  Acre.     Bonaparte  wu 
compelled  to  batter  the  walls  with  only  Impounders:  by  the  28th  of  March, 
however,  he  had  effected  a  breach.     The  French  went  to  the  assault, 
crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  breach,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks 
led  on  by  Djezzar  himself.     The  Turks,  joined  by  English  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, made  several  sorties,  and  partly  destroyed  the  French  works  and 
mines. 

Meantime  the  mountaineers  of  Naplous  and  of  the  countries  eo9t  of  the 
Jordan,  joined  by  Turks  from  Damascus,  had  assembled  a  large  lotce  near 
Tiberias  for  the  relief  of  Acre.  B<;naparte,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  to 
guard  the  trenches,  marched  against  the  Syrians,  defeated  their  undisciplined 
crowds  at  Nazareth  and  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  completely  dispersed  them : 
the  fugitives  took  the  road  to  Damascus.  Bonaparte  quickly  returned  to 
his  camp  before  Acre,  when  the  arrival  of  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
from  Jaffa  cnabU;d  him  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  redoubled  vigour. 
The  month  of  April  was  spent  in  useless  attempts  to  storm  the  place. 

Philippeaux  died  on  the  2d  of  May,  of  illness  and  over-exertion,  but  was 
replaced  by  Ccjlune.  Douglas  of  the  marines,  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  the  other  ollicers  of  the  squadron.  The  French,  after  repeated  assaults, 
made  a  lodgineiit  in  a  large  tower  which  commanded  the  rest  of  the  fi^rti- 
fiCiitioM.s,  upon  which  ilu:  Turks  and  the  British  sailors,  armed  with  pike*. 
hastened  to  dislodge  them.  At  this  moment  the  long-expected  Turkish 
Heel  arrived  with  iVe.sh  trooj>s,  under  the  coniiiiand  of  Hassan  Bey,  and  the 
nginient  Tchifllik,  of  the  Nizam  or  rtfgular  infantry,  was  immediately 
.iindcd. 
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Sir  Sidney  Smith,  wiihoul  losing  time,  sent  them  od  ■  sortie  agaiott  the 
French  trenches,  which  the  Turks  forced,  seizing  on  a  battery  and  spiking 
(be  guns.  This  diversion  had  the  effect  of  dislodging  the  French  from  the 
tower.  After  several  other  attempts  Bonaparte  ordered  an  assault  on  a 
wide  breach  which  had  been  effected  in  the  curtain.  General  Lannes  led 
the  column.  Djezzar  gave  orders  to  let  the  French  come  in,  and  then 
close  upon  ihem  man  against  man,  in  which  sort  of  combat  the  Turks  were 
sure  li>  huve  the  advantage.  The  foremost  of  the  assailants  advanced  into 
the  garden  of  the  pasha's  palace,  where  they  were  all  cut  down  ;  General 
Kanibaud  was  killed,  and  Lannes  carried  away  wounded.  On  the  20th  of 
May  Boniiparte  made  a  last  effort,  in  which  General  Bon  and  Colonel 
VrnL-ui  were  killed,  with  most  of  the  storming  party.  General  Caflarelh 
had  died  U'fore. 

The  army  now  began  to  murmur:  seven  or  eight  assaults  had  been 
made,  the  trenches  and  ditches  were  filled  with  the  slain,  which  the  fir* 
of  the  be>>ie<:;ed  picvcnU'd  ihem  from  burying;  and  disease,  assisted  by 
the  heat  of  the  Ciininle,  was  spreading  fast  in  their  camp.  Aller  fifty-four 
days  sini^e  the  opfning  uf  th"  trenches,  Bonaparte  saw  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  rai^iiiig  the  siege.     The  people  cf  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Druses, 
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aod  Mutualis,  who  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  join  him  against  Dj 
seeing  his  failure  before  Acre,  ahered  their  mind,  and  sent  a  deputation 
on  board  the  Turkish  and  English  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  Bonaparte 
learned  that  the  great  Turkish  armament  from  Rhodes  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Egypt:  the  Mamelukes  had  also  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  were  threatening  Cairo.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Egypt. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  French  army  broke  up  from  before  Acre,  an 
began  its  retreat.     In  the  order  of  the  day  which  he  issued  on  that  occa- 
sion, Bonaparte  afl!ected  to  treat  with  disdain  the  check  he  had  met  with 
but  he  expressed   himself  very  differently  to  Murat  and  his  other  con&. 
dants,  and  we  find  him,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena,  revertin 
to  the  subject  with  expressions  of  disappointment  and  regret.     "Possesses/ 
of  Acre,  th^  army  would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  us; 
The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  speak  Arabic  were  ready  for 

a  change,  they  were  only  waiting  for  a  man With  a  hundred 

thousand  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  I  might  have  g^ooe  to  Con- 
stantinople or  to  India ;  I  might  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  1 
should  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
would  have  run  into  a  diflerent  course.**  Whatever  may  be  the  thought 
of  the  chances  of  ultimate  success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte,  after 
taking  Acre,  would  have  become  master  of  all  Syria.  But  his  position, 
and  that  of  the  countries  around  him,  were  very  diflerent  from  those  of 
Alexander  and  the  Persians. 

The  French  army  retreated  through  JafTa,  burning  every  thing  behind 
them,  harvest  and  all.  *'The  whole  country  is  on  fire  in  our  rear,"  is 
Bcrthier's  laconic  expression  in  his  report  of  that  campaign.  Before  con- 
tinuing their  retreat  from  Jaffa,  Bonaparte  ordered  the  hospitals  to  be 
cleared,  and  all  those  who  could  be  removed  to  be  forwarded  to  Elgypt  by 
svii.  There  remained  about  twenty  patients,  chiefly  suffering  from  the 
plague,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  could  not  be  removed.  To 
leave  them  behind  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
Napoleon,  some  say  another  ofHcer,  asked  Desgenettes,  the  chief  physi- 
cian, whether  it  would  not  he  an  act  of  humanity  to  administer  opiam  to 
them.  Desgenettes  replied,  that  *Miis  business  was  to  cure  and  not  to 
kill." 

A  rear-guard  was  then  left  behind  at  Jaffa,  for  the  protection  of  these  men* 
which  remained  there  three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  army.  Whan 
the  rear-guard  left,  all  the  patients  were  dead,  except  one  or  two,  who  feU 
faito  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  they,  or  some  other  of  the  sick  who 
were  sent  by  sea  and  were  also  taken,  having  heard  something  of  the  eag^ 
irestion  about  the  opium,  propagated  tho  report  that  the  sick  had  been 
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really  poisoned,  which  was  believed  both  in  France  and  in  England  for 
many  years  after*  Such  is  the  result  of  Las  Cases*s  investigation  of  this 
business,  both  from  Napoleon  himself  and  from  the  chief  persons  who 
were  at  Jaffa  at  the  time. 

Bonaparte  entered  Cairo,  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  Syrian  campaign 
lasted  little  more  than  three  months,  and  it  cost  the  French  about  four 
thousand  men,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  the  plague.  The  history  of  that 
memorable  campaign  is  given  in  Berth ier's  official  account,  as  chief  of 
the  staff.  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  despatches,  and  Miot's  "Memoirs ;"  the  last 
appear  to  be  rather  exaggerated  in  some  instances,  but  all  agree  in  giving 
a  sad  picture  of  the  condition  and  sufierings  of  the  French  army. 

While  Bonaparte  was  in  Syria,  Desaix  had  driven  the  Mamelukes  from 
Opper  Egypt,  and  beyond  the  cataracts  of  Assouan.  The  French  had 
also  occupied  Cosseir.  The  division  of  Desaix  contained  the  French  sa- 
vants, and  Denon  among  the  rest,  who  examined  the  monuments  of 
Thebes,  Dendera,  Etfou,  &c.  From  their  observations,  the  splendid  work 
on  Egypt  was  afterwards  compiled. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Bonaparte  being  informed  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  landed  eighteen  thousand  men  at  Aboukir,  under  Seid  Mnstapha 
Pasha,  immediately  assembled  his  army  to  attack  them.  He  had  formed 
a  cavalry,  which  was  commanded  by  Murat ;  the  Turks  had  none.  The 
Turks  had  intrenched  themselves  near  the  sea,  and  the  French  attacked 
their  advanced  posts,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  intrenchments ;  but 
the  Turkish  guns  checked  their  advance,  and  threw  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants  into  disorder.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks  then  sallied  out, 
but  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit  falling  into  complete  disorder,  they 
were  charged  by  the  French,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  routed,  and  fol- 
lowed into  their  intrenchments,  where  they  fell  into  inextricable  confusion. 
About  ten  thousand  of  them  perished,  either  by  the  bayonet  or  in  the  sea« 
where  they  threw  themselves  in  hopes  of  regaining  their  ships.  The  sea 
appeared  covered  with  their  turbans.  Six  thousand  men  received  quarter, 
together  with  the  pasha,  whom  Bonaparte  condescended  to  praise  for  the 
courage  he  had  displayed.  This  victory  of  Aboukir,  fought  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1799,  closed  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  campaign. 

It  was  after  this  battle  that  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  France,  through  the  newspapers,  and  also  by  letters  from  his  brothera 
and  other  personal  friends.  He  learnt  the  disasters  of  the  French  armies, 
the  1  »ss  of  Italy,  the  general  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in  France  against 
the  Directory,  and  the  iYitrigues  and  animosities  among  the  directora  them- 
selves, and  between  them  and  the  legislative  councils.  He  determined  at 
once  to  return  to  Fnnce.  He  kept  it,  however,  a  secret  from  the  army, 
and  ordered  two  frigates  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  to  be  got  ready  for 
rea,  and  having  ordered  his  favourite  officera,  Murat,  Lannefr,  Berthier 
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htarmont,  and  also  MM.  Monge,  Denon,  and  Beithollet,  to  meet  him  ■! 
Alexandria,  be  leA  Cairo  on  the  18lh  of  August,  and,  on  arriTing  at  Alex- 
andria, embarked  secretly  on  board  tbe  frig;ate  La  Muiron  on  the  23d.  Ha 
look  leave  of  Kleber,  whom  he  jert  in  command,  only  by  letter. 

He  lefl  in  Egypt  twenty  thousand  men,  having  lost  about  nine  thonstDd 
in  his  campaigns.  The  English  fleet  had  gone  to  Cyprus  to  get  provi- 
sions, and  Bonaparte  wns  again  fortitnnte  enough  to  avoid  the  English 
cruisers.  He  is  said  to  have  read,  during  tbe  passage,  both  the  Bible  snd 
the  Koran  with  great  assiduity.  On  the  3(hh  of  September,  the  two  fri- 
^'iitus  entered  the  gulfof  Ajaccio;  on  the  7th  of  October  they  niled  agiia, 
and  {>assing  unnoticed  through  the  English  squadron,  they  anchored  at 
the  9ih  in  the  gulf  of  Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Tonlon.  The  tisuil 
fiinijs  of  quarantine  were  dispensed  with,  and  on  his  landing  he  was 
lecetvcd  with  applause  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  varioDs  towns  on  his  road 
to  Piiris,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  which  bad  suflered  bo  much  in  tba 
Reviilntion.  People  were  tired  of  the  Directory,  which  had  shown  both 
incapacity  and  corruption,  and  to  which  they  attributed  nil  tbe  late  mitfbr* 

t'm  arriving  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  fuund  himself  courted,  as  he  probably 
expected,  by  the  various  parties.     The  republicans,  with  Geiicreli  Jaa^ 
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dan,  Bernadotte,  Augereau,  and  a  nnajorily  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, wished  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Directory,  to  turn  out  Barras, 
but  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  Sieyes,  one  of  the 
directors,  with  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  wished  for  a  new  con- 
ititution,  less  democratic,  of  which  he  had  sketched  the  outline.  Barras 
strove  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  Directory,  of  which  till  then  he  had 
been  the  most  influential  member.  But  his  party  was  small  and  in  bad 
odour  with  the  people.  Bonaparte  decided  on  joining  with  Sieyes,  and 
giving  him  his  military  support;  the  day  for  attempting  the  proposed 
change  in  the  constitution  was  fixed  between  them  and  their  friends. 

The  Council  of  Elders  met  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  (November 9, 1799,)  at  the Tuileries  ;  but  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  republican  party  were  not  summoned.  Comudet,  Lebrun, 
and  other  members  in  the  interest  of  Sieyes,  spoke  of  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Republic,  of  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobins,  of  a  return  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  &c.  The  majority  of  the  council  were  either  in  the  secret, 
or  were  really  agitated  by  fear  of  the  Jacobins.  The  council  adopted  a 
resolution,  according  to  the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  two  councils  were  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Cloud  the  next  day,  in  order 
to  be  safer  from  any  attempts  of  the  mob  of  the  capital.  By  another  reso- 
lotion  General  Bonaparte  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  Paris,  and  charged  with  protecting  the  safe  removal  of  the 
councils.  A  message  signifying  this  appointment,  and  summoning  him  to 
appear  before  the  elders,  was  carried  to  Bonaparte  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  military  levee.  He  immediately  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
invited  all  the  officers  to  follow  him.  The  greater  number  did  so;  but 
Bernadotte  and  a  few  more  declined  the  invitation.  Bonaparte  had  been 
talking  privately  with  Bernadotte,  but  could  not  win  him  over  to  bis  side; 
he  found  him  "as  stubborn  as  a  bar  of  iron." 

Bonaparte  having  given  his  orders  to  the  adjutants  of  the  various  batta 
lions  of  the  national  guards,  and  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regular 
troops  which  were  formed  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  repaired  to  the  Council 
of  Elders,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue,  among  whom  were  Moreau, 
Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Le  Fftvre,  who  commanded  the  National 
Guards.  He  told  the  council  that  they  represented  the  wisdom  of  the 
naiinn,  that  by  their  resolutions  of  that  morning  they  had  saved  the  Re- 
pi.Mic,  that  he  and  his  brave  companions  would  support  them,  and  he  swore 
this  in  his  and  their  names.  Coming  out  of  the  hall,  he  read  to  the  assem- 
bled troops  the  resolutions  of  the  elders,  which  were  received  by  the  sol- 
diers with  bursts  of  applause. 

Meanwhile  the  three  directors,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  who  le- 
mnined  al  the  Lvxembourg,  after  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  gone  to  the  Tuile- 
ries, and  given  in  their  resignation,  became  alarmed.     They  had  no  force 
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at  their  disposal ;  even  their  own  personal  guard  had  deserted  them. 
Barras  sent  his  secretary  Bottot  to  ende.ivour  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte. 
The  general  received  him  in  public  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  and  anttm- 
ing  the  tone  of  an  angr^*  master,  upbraided  the  directors  with  their  mis- 
conduct : — "  What  have  you  done  with  that  France  which  I  lefk  to  you 
prosperous  and  glorious  ?  I  left  her  at  peace,  and  I  find  her  at  war ;  I 
left  her  triumphant,  and  I  find  nothing  but  spoliations  and  misery.  What 
have  you  done  with  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  left  behind* 
my  companions  in  arms  and  in  glory  ?     They  are  no  more ** 

He  then  signified  to  Bottot  in  private  his  friendly  sentiments  towards 
Barras,  and  assured  him  of  his  personal  protection  if  he  immediately  ab- 
dicated. Talleyrand  had  meantime  seen  Barras,  who,  fearing  perhaps  to 
expose  himself  to  an  investigation  of  his  official  conduct,  consented  to 
resign.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Elders  to  that  efiect,  and  then 
set  off  for  his  estate  in  the  country  under  an  escort  which  Bonaparte  gate 
him.  Gohicr  and  Moulins  being  thus  left  alone,  did  not  constitate  the 
number  required  by  the  constitution  in  order  to  give  to  their  deliberations 
the  authority  of  an  executive  council.  Moreau  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to 
guard  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  in  fact  to  keep  the  two  directors 
prisoners  there. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  having  met  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  same 
day,  received  a  message  from  the  elders,  adjourning  the  sitting  to  St.  Cloud 
for  the  next  day.  They  separated  amidst  cries  of  "  The  Republic  and  the 
Constitution  for  ever !" 

Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  Cambac^res,  minister  of  justice,  Talley- 
rand, and  other  influential  men,  seconded  the  views  of  Bonaparte  and  of 
Sieyes.  The  power  of  the  Directory  was  at  an  end.  The  question  was, 
M'hat  form  of  government  should  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  agreed  at 
last  that  the  council  should  adjourn  themselves  to  the  following  year,  after 
appointing  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitution, 
and  that  meantime  an  executive  should  be  formed  consisting  of  three  con- 
suls, Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Bonaparte.  These  measures  it  was  known  would 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  Elders,  but  would  meet  with  a  deter- 
mined opposition  in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

On  the  19th  Brumaire,  (10th  November,)  the  councils  assembled  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  republican  minority  in  the  Council  of  Elders  complained 
loudly  of  the  hasty  and  irregular  convocation  of  the  preceding  day.  Id 
the  midst  of  the  debate  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by 
Berthier  and  his  secretary  Bourienne,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  account 
of  tlie  scene.  He  told  the  deputies  that  they  were  treading  upon  a  vol- 
cano, that  he  and  his  brethren  in  arms  came  to  ofier  their  assistance,  that 
his  views  were  disinterested,  "  and  yet,*'  he  added,  **!  am  calumniated,  I 
ini  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  Cssar.*'     This  was  uttered   in  a  ramUingi 
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broken  wanner.    Linglet,  one  of  the  minority,  said  to  him,  '*  General,  will 
yoa  swear  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  ?" 

Bonaparte  then  became  animated  :  **  The  Constitution  !"  he  cried  out, 
'yon  violated  it  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  you  violated  it  on  the  22d  Floreal, 
you  violated  it  on  the  30th  Prairial.  All  parties  by  turns  have  appealed 
10  tho  Constitution,  and  all  parties  by  turns  have  violated  it.  As  we  cannol 
prp*-crve  the  Constitution,  let  us  at  least  preserve  liberty  and  equality." 
P^  then  talked  of  conspiracies,  of  danger  to  the  Republic,  &c.  Several 
members  insisted  on  the  general  revealing  these  conspiracies,  explaining 
Aese  dangers. 

Bonaparte,  after  some  hesitation,  named  Moulins  and  Barras,  who,  he  said 
had  proposed  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy.  This  increased 
the  vociferations  among  the  members :  **  The  general  must  explain  him- 
self, every  thing  must  be  told  before  all  France."  But  he  had  nothing  io 
reveal.  He  spoke  of  a  party  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  which 
wanted  to  re-establish  the  convention  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  His  sen- 
tences became  incoherent,  he  was  confused,  but  at  last  he  said,  ^  If  any 
orator,  paid  by  foreigners,  attempts  to  put  me  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law, 
let  him  beware  !  I  shall  appeal  to  my  brave  companions,  whose  caps  I 
perceive  at  the  entrance  of  this  hall."  Bourienne  and  Berthier  advised 
him  now  to  withdraw,  and  they  came  out  together,  when  Bonaparte  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  military  assembled  before  the  palace. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  also  assembled.  Its  president,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  read  aloud  the  resignation  of  Barras,  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  the  Council  of  Elders.  Some  of  the  leaders  then  proposed  to  repeat 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
*^  No  dictator,  no  new  Cromwell !"  resounded  through  the  hall.  Augereau, 
who  was  present,  went  out  and  told  Bonaparte  what  was  passing  in  the 
council.  **  You  have  placed  yourself  in  a  pretty  situation." — "  Augereau," 
replied  Bonaparte,  **  remember  Arcole ;  things  appeared  still  worse  there 
it  one  time.  Keep  quiet,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  will  see."  He  then 
entered  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  accompanied  by  four  gre- 
nadiers. 

The  soldiers  remained  at  the  entrance,  he  advanced  towards  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  uncovered.  He  was  received  with  loud  and  indignant  vocife- 
rations. "  We  will  have  no  dictator,  no  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
laws.  Let  him  be  outlawed!  he  is  a  traitor!"  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
ipeak,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  general  clamour.  He  was  con- 
fused, and  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do.  Several  members  crowded  around 
him  ;  a  cry  of  **'  Let  us  save  our  general  1"  was  heard  coming  from  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  a  party  of  grenadiers  rushed  in,  placed  Bonaparte  in 
the  midst  of  them  and  brought  him  out  of  the  hall. 

One  of  the  grenadier^  had  his  coat  torn  in  struggling  with  a  deputy  i 
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but  the  story  of  the  daggers  drawn  against  Bonaparte  appears  to  be  uo- 
founded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  Bonaparte  may  have  'fancied  iL 
Lucien,  after  the  departure  of  his  brother,  attempted  to  pacify  the  council, 
but  the  exasperation  of  the  members  was  too  great.  A  motion  was  put  to 
outlaw  General  Bonaparte.  Lucien  refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  saying* 
**  I  cannot  outlaw  my  own  brother,"  and  he  deposited  the  insignia  of  pre- 
sident, and  left  the  chair.  He  then  asked  to  be  heard  in  his  brother's  de> 
fence,  but  he  was  not  listened  to. 

At  this  moment,  a  party  of  grenadiers  sent  by  Napoleon  entered  the 
hall.  Lucien  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  marched  out. 
He  found  the  military  outside  already  exasperated  at  the  treatment  their 
general  had  received.  Lucien  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
cried  out  to  them,  that  factious  men,  armed  with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay 
of  England,  had  interrupted  by  violence  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  that  he,  in  his  quality  of  president  of  that  assembly, 
requested  them  to  employ  force  against  the  disturbers.  "I  proclaim  that 
the  assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved." 

Thid  uddross  of  Lucien  decided  the  business.  The  soldiers  felt  no  more 
scruples  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  president.  Murat  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Council,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. He  summoned  the  deputies  to  disperse,  but  was  answered  by  loud 
vociferations,  execrations,  and  shouts  of  *'The  Republic  for  ever!"  The 
drums  were  then  ordered  to  beat,  and  the^oldiers  to  clear  the  hall.  They 
levelled  their  muskets,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  deputies  now 
flt'd,  many  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  others  went  out  quietly  by  the 
door.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hall  was  entirely  cleared.  In  this  af&ur  the 
miiiiary  were  the  instruments,  and  Lucien  the  chief  director.  It  is  well 
lu'if  :o  quote  the  words  of  Lucien,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years, 
filled  wlih  strange  vicissitudes,  has  lately  reverted  to  the  subject  in  a  pam- 
plilct  in  answer  to  General  Lamarque's  J/c?noir«.  "We  were  convinced 
tljLiL  ilie  iiiinuiiso  irajority  (f  the  French  would  approve  our  proceedin«Ts, 
but  (Mir  audacity  did  nrt  wait  f«jr  the  legal  manifestation  of  the  wishe«  of 
FrcincN*,  and  for  this  we  hesitated.  .  .  .  The  conqueror  of  so  many  battles 
was  I'-.iT  a  iii'iiit'iit  (■  infust-d,  not,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  asserted,  through 
weakness,  Ijut  I.ecaii.s»j  he  waa  going  to  usurp  a  right  which  he  had  not 
then, — tile  il-ht  of  disiolving  the  legislature;  we  hesitated  because  we 
liad  in  view  the  ^^ca/Hjld  and  the  stigma  of  traitors,  which  would  have  been 
our  lot  had  we  failed,  without  having  time  to  take  the  votes  of  the  nation 
upon  our  bold  attempt.  If  Napoleon  wavered  a  moment,  he  soon  con- 
quered his  hesitation  ;  we  braved  the  scaffold,  and  all  France  gave  us  a  bill 
of  indemnity  by  raising  my  brother  to  the  consulate,  and  afterwards  (un* 
luckily  perhaps)  to  the  empire.  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  ''th* 
appeal  of  the  councils  to  the  constitution  was  an  inoonsistencyv  as  that 
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itituiioa  hal  been  already  violaled  by  iheniselvea  on  tb^lSth  Prnciidor, 
1707. 

"Od  [bat  day  the  legality  of  the  councils  was  lost;  the  inTiolability  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  could  only  have  coniinnttd  as  long  aa  that  assem 
biy  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  more 
legality  for  any  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature."  One  might  go 
further  back  than  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  question  the  legality  of  the  I3\b 
Vendemiaire,  in  which  Bonaparte  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  But  to 
talk  of  legality  in  France,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  coDStitutioDftt  mo- 
narchy in  1792,  would  be  merely  a  waste  of  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  (19th  Brumaire,)  the  elders  usembled 
again,  and  agreed  that  a  provisional  executive  of  three  consuls  should  be 
appointed.  The  initiative  however  belonging  to  the  other  council,  Lucie b 
assembled  a  small  minority,  some  say  only  thirty  membersi  out  of  Five 
Hundred,  who  on  that  night  passed  several  resolutions,  by  one  of  which  it 
ns  stated  ihai  ihcrc:  was  no  longer  a  directory.  By  another,  a  list  of  the 
more  ardent  republican  members  was  drawn  up,  who  were  declared  to 
have  forfeited  ihcir  seati  in  consequence  of  their  violence  and  their 
crimes.  By  unoiher,  three  provisional  consuls  were  appointed,  Sieyes, 
Duces,  and  Bona(rarte.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  momiog,  Bonaparte 
lo(^  the  oath  before  the  council.  At  three  o'clock,  the  two  councils 
adjourned  for  three  months,  after  appointing  a  commissioD  to  nviae  the 
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;"Sv^j;3te;^-''"^V(  VERY  thing  was  now  quiet  at  St.  Cloud,  and  Bona- 
K c^^ T^t-^^^Q'^  porie  returned  to  Paris  with  Eourienne.  After 
fL  quieting  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  he  told  Bourienne 
thai  lie  thought  he  had  spoken  some  nonsense 
.  while  before  ih^  councils.  "  I  had  rather  speak  to 
These  fellows  really  put 
;  I  have  not  the  habit  of 
r  before  larcc  assemblies.  But  the  habit  will  come  by  and  by. 
t>n  ihe  eveiiin:;  <,f  the  following  day,  Bonaparte  look  up  his  residence  in 
•he  LuM'Nib.iurL',  the  palace  of  the  ex-direclors. 

Tile  liill  of  the  DitfcHTial  Government,  however  irregularly  brought 
a'j-  lit,  wiis  curi^iitily  ni.t  a  subject  of  regret  for  the  great  niajorily  of  the 
F'rtnch  people,  whii  hac!  m-iiher  respect  for  it  nor  any  confidence  in  it. 
Ttie  profligacy  and  dishonesiy  of  that  government  were  notorious. 

At  the  first  sitting:  of  the  three  consuls,  Sieyes  having  eaid  something 
aU.ui  a  president,  Ducos  immediately  replied,  "The  general  takes  the 
cha:r  of  course."  Bonaparte  then  began  lo  slate  his  views  on  the  rarioos 
branches  of  the  administmiion,  and  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
governmeiit,  and  supported  them  in  a  firm,  authoritative  tone,  Ducos  of 
course  assented,  and  from  that  moment  Sieyes  perceived  that  his  own  infln- 
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ence  was  at  an  gsd :  he  told  his  friends  that  they  had  given  themselTes  a 
master,  and  that  Bonaparte  could  and  would  manage  every  thing  hiinseU^ 
and.  in  his  own  way.  The  three  consuls,  in  conjunction  with  the  commit* 
sion  appointed  by  the  councils,  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  The  outline,  with  regard  to  the  legitk- 
tive*  power,  was  taken  from  a  plan  of  Sieyes.  It  consisted  of  three  con- 
suls, of  a  senate  called  conservative,  and  composed  of  eighty  membera 
appointed  for  life,  and  enjoying  a  considerable  salary,  of  a  legislative  body 
of  three  hundred  members,  one-fifth  of  whom  was  to  be  renewed  every 
year,  and  of  a  tribunate  of  one  hundred  members,  one-fifth  to  be  renewed 
every  year.  The  consuls,  or  rather  the  first  or  chief  consul,  (for  the  other 
two  were  appointed  by  him,  and  acted  only  as  his  advisers  and  assistants, 
but  could  not  oppose  his  decisions,)  proposed  the  laws,  the  tribunate  dis- 
cussed them  in  public,  and  either  approved  of  or  rejected  them  ;  if  it  ap- 
proved, it  made  a  report  accordingly  to  the  legislative  body,  which  voted 
by  ballot  on  the  project  of  law  without  discussing  it.  If  the  proposed  law 
obtained  a  majority  of  votes,  the  senate  registered  it,  and  the  consuls,  in 
their  quality  of  executive,  promulgated  it.  The  sittings  of  the  senate 
were  secret ;  those  of  the  legislative  body  were  dumb ;  the  tribunate  was 
therefore  the  only  deliberative  assembly  in  the  state,  but  it  had  not  the 
power  of  originating  laws  ;  it  could,  however,  denounce  the  measures  of 
the  government  by  an  address  to  the  senate.  The  members  of  the  tribunate 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  out  of  the  lists  of  candidates  made  ool  by  the 
electoral  colleges.  The  senate  filled  its  own  vacancies  from  a  triple  list 
of  candidates^— one  proposed  by  the  chief  consul,  one  by  the  tribunate, 
and  one  by  the  legislative  body.  As  for  the  legislative  body,  the  mem- 
bers were  selected  by  the  senate  out  of  lists  of  candidates  furnished  by  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  departments.  The  people,  therefore,  had  no  direct 
election  of  their  representatives.  This  was  the  essential  anomaly  of 
Sieyes's  plan  of  a  constitution  styled  republican.  With  regard  to  the 
executive,  Sieyes  had  devised  a  curious  plan,  which  however  was  not 
adopted  by  the  commission.  He  proposed  a  chief  magistrate  called  Grand 
Elector,  whose  only  prerogative  was  to  appoint  two  consuls,  one  for  the 
civil,  and  the  other  for  the  military  department.  The  two  consuls  were  to 
be  independent  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the  great  elector,  who  was  to 
enjoy  his  dignity  as  a  sinecure,  with  a  large  salary  of  several  millions  of 
francs.  Bonaparte  exclaimed  against  the  whole  scheme,  ridiculed  it,  and 
treated  it  as  an  absurdity.  The  majority  of  the  commission  gave  it  upi 
and  resorted  to  the  plan  already  mentioned  of  three  consuls  appointed  for 
ten  years  and  re-eligible,  the  first  or  chief  one  having  the  power  of  appoint* 
ing  to  all  public  offices,  and  of  proposing  all  public  measures,  such  as  war 
or  peace ;  he  coniinanded  the  forces  of  every  description,  superintended 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  departments  of  the  state,  dbc.     The  granting 
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of  these  vast  powers  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  commission,  but 
Bonaparte  sternly  overcame  them  by  declaring  that  if  they  attempted  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  executive,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  in 
the  business,  that  he  was  already  first  consul,  and  hinted  that  a  civil  war 
might  be  the  result  of  further  opposition.  The  commission  accordingly 
yielded  to  his  views.  In  fact,  most  men  were  tired  of  revolutions,  and 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  strong  executive  in  order  to  re-establish  order 
and  internal  security. 

Bonaparte  being  thus  appointed,  or  rather  confirmed,  in  his  office  of  fink 
consul  or  chief  magistrate,  had  the  right  of  naming  the  other  two ;  he 
ofilered  Sieyes  one  of  the  places,  but  Si  eyes  declined  the  ofier.  He  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  senator,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs,  and  the  domain  of  Crosne,  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  belonging  to 
the  state.  Bonaparte  appointed  Cambac^res  and  Lebrun  second  and  third 
consuls.  They,  together  with  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  late  consuls,  appointed 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  who  themselves  appointed 
the  remainder.  The  senate  next  named  the  one  hundred  tribunes,  and 
the  three  hundred  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  thus  the  whole 
legislature  was  filled  up  at  once  under  the  plea  of  urgency,  as  there 
was  no  time  to  wait  for  the  lists  of  candidates  to  be  named  by  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  acceptation  of  the  people  in  every 
commune,  and  registers  were  opened  for  the  purpose  at  the  offices  of  the 
\     various  local  authorities :  3,012,669  voters  were  registered,  out  of  which 
number  1662  rejected,  and  3,011,007  accepted  the  new  constitution,  which 
':     was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  December,  1799.     Although 
I     the  number  of  favourable  voters  did  not  constitute  in  fact  any  thing  like 
=     one-half  of  the  French  citizens  above  twenty-one  yeara  of  age,  yet  as  all 
nad  had  the  option  of  registering  their  votes,  it  was  considered  that  those 
L     who  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  either  did  not  care  about  the  matter,  or  tacitly 
i     approved  of  the  new  form  of  government.     The  number  of  favourable 
\     votes  on  this  occasion  was  much  greater  than  that  in  favour  of  the  former 
\     constitutions  of  1792,  and  of  the  year  III.     Bonaparte  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  Sieyes's  constitution,  although  he  had  greatly  modified  it  by 
strengthening  the  executive  to  a  vast  extent.     "Napoleon,"  thus  he  spoke 
afterwards  of  himself  at  St.  Helena,  "  was  convinced  that  France  could 
only  exist  as  a  monarchy :  but  the  French  people  being  more  desirous  of 
equality  than  of  liberty,  and  the  very  principle  of  the   revolution  being 
established  in  the  equalization  of  all  classes,  there  was  of  necessity  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  aristocracy. 

**If  it  was  difficult  to  construct  a  republic  on  a  solid  basis  without  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  monarchy  was  much  greater.  To 
farm  a  constitution  in  a  country  without  any  kind  of  aristocracy  would  be 
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as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  navigate  in  one  element  only.     The  French  Revo* 
lution  undertook  to  solve  a  problem  as  difficult  as  the  direction  of  a  bat 

loon The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but  the  aid  of  time  and 

events  were  necessary  for  their  realization.  The  organization  of  the  Crm- 
sulate  presented  nothing  in  contradiction  to  them :  it  taught  unanimity, 
and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point  gained,  Napoleon  was  <)uite  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  forms  and  denominations  of  the  several  constituted  bodies; 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  Revolution ;  it  was  natural  that  the  will  of  those 
men  who  had  followed  it  through  all  its  phases  should  prevail  in  questions 
as  difficult  as  they  were  abstract.  The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day 
to  day  without  deviating  from  one  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which 
Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the  Revolution  to  the  haven  he  desired.'*  The 
above  sentences  furnish  a  clue  to  Bonaparte's  subsequent  policy  with 
regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  1800,  Bonaparte  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  to 
the  Tuileries.  Of  his  public  entrance  into  that  royal  residence  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  muhitude,  Madame  de  Stael  has  given  a  striking 
account. 

The  finances  were  left  by  the  Directory  in  a  wretched  state :  the  trea- 
sury was  empty :  forced  loans  arbitrarily  assessed  had  been  till  then  the 
chief  resource  of  the  government.     Gaudin,  the  new  minister  appointed 
oy  Bonaparte,  repealed  the  odious  system,  for  which  he  substituted  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  additional  upon  all  contributions,  direct  or  indirect.    Confi- 
dence being  thus  restored,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Paris  supplied  a 
loan  of  twelve  millions,  the  taxes  were  paid  without  difficulty,  the  sakn  of 
national  domains  were  resumed,  and  money  was  no  longer  wanting  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state.     Cambac^res  continued  to  be  minister  of  justice. 
The  tyrannical  law  of  hostages,  by  which  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  because  they  happened 
to  be  relatives  of  emigrants  or  of  Vendeans,  and  were  made  answerable 
for  the  offences  of  the  latter,  was  repealed.     About  twenty  thousand  pnesti 
who  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned  were  aUowed  to  return,  or  were  set 
at  liberty  on  taking  the  oath  of  fideUty  to  the  established  goTcmmeoi. 
All  persons  arrested  on  mere  suspicion,  or  for  their  opinions,  W(»re  set  free. 
"Opinions,"  said  Bonaparte,  "are  not  amenable  to  the  law;  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  extends  only  to  the  exaction  of  oblHience  to  the  law&.'*  j 

The  subordinate  situations  under  government  were  filled  with  men  from  j 
all  parties,  chosen  for  their  fitness.  "  We  are  creating  a  new  eia,''  said  i 
Bonaparte ;  "of  the  past,  we  must  remember  only  the  good,  and  forget  ihfl  t^ 
evil.  Times,  habits  of  business,  and  experience,  have  formed  many  sbb  < 
men,  and  modified  many  characters."  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  FoacU  ^ 
was  retained  as  minister  of  police.  Berthier  was  made  minister  of  wsii 
instead  of  Dubois  Craned,  the  minister  of  the  Directory,  who  could  givi 
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no  returns  of  the  different  corps,  and  who  answered  all  questions  by  say- 
bag — **  We  neither  pay,  nor  victual,  nor  clothe  the  army  ;  it  subsists  and 
clothes  itself  by  requisitions  on  the  inhabitants." 

The  churches  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Convention  were  reopened, 
and  Christian  worship  was  allowed  to  be  performed  all  over  France.  The 
Sabbath  was  again  recognised  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  law  of  the  Decades 
was  repealed,  and  the  computation  by  weeks  resumed.  The  festival  of 
the  21st  January,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  was 
discontinued.  The  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was  suppressed  as  useless, 
now  that  the  republic  was  firmly  established  and  acknowledged  by  all,. as 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  good  understanding  between  France  and  the  other 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  the  sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  the 
19th  Brumaire,  on  fifty-nine  members  of  the  former  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, was  changed  into  their  remaining  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police. 

France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  the  Porte.  Bona- 
parte sent  Duroc  on  a  mission  to  Berlin,  by  which  he  confirmed  Prussia 
in  its  neutrality.  The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  had  withdrawn  from  the 
confederation  after  the  battle  of  ZiJrich,  25th  September,  1799,  in  which 
Massena  gained  a  victory  over  the  Russian  army.  Bonaparte  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  expressing  a  wish  for  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  Lord  Qrenviile,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiairs,  returned 
an  evasive  answer,  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  present 
;  government  of  France,  an  uncertainty  which  would  afifect  the  security  of 
the  negotiations ;  **but  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  claim  to  prescribe 
to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands 
she  shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  afiairs  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  His  majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own 
dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe. 
Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained, 
his  majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies 
the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification.  Unhappily  no  such 
security  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  new  government  of  France  will  be  directed,  no  reasonable  grounds  by 
which  to  judge  of  its  stability."  This  correspondence  was  the  subject  of 
animatea  debates  in  the  British  parliament. 

Bonaparte  had  made  the  overture  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish 
for  peace,  but  he  says  himself  that  he  was  not  sorry  it  was  rejected,  and 
'^thia  the  answer  from  London  filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  war 
was  necessary  to  maintain  energy  and  union  in  the  state,  which  was  ill 
organized,  as  well  as  his  own  influence  over  the  imaginations  of  the  peo- 
ple.*' Bonaparte  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
drO  war  in  La  Vendee :  he  entered  into  aegotintions  with  the  principal 
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Vendean  chiefs,  ofiering  a  complete  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  at  the  nma 
time  he  sent  troops  to  La  Vendue  to  put  down  any  further  resistance. 

The  royalist  party  had  gained  considerable  strength ;  owing  to  the  weak 
and  immoral  policy  of  the  Directory,  many  officers  of  the  republic  both 
civil  and  military,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  it,  because,  as 
they  confessed  to  Bonaparte,  they  preferred  any  thing  to  anarchy  and  the 
return  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  the  temperate  and  yet  firm  policy  of 
the  First  Consul  effected  a  great  alteration  in  public  opinion.  The  Yen- 
deans  themselves  were  affected  by  it.  The  principal  of  them»  Chatillon, 
D'Auticbamp,  the  Abb6  Bernier,  Bourmont,  and  others,  made  their  peace 
with  the  government  by  the  treaty  of  Montlu^on  in  January,  1800. 
Georges  capitulated  to  General  Brune,  and  the  Vendean  war  was  at  an 
end. 

Bonaparte  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Austria.  He 
gave  to  Moreau  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  himself 
assumed  the  direction  of  that  of  Italy.  Massena  was  shut  up  in  Genoa, 
and  the  Austrians,  under  General  Melas,  occupied  Piedmont  and  the  Geno* 
ese  territory  as  far  as  the  French  frontiers.  Bonaparte  made  a  demonstra- 
tion of  assembling  an  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  which  was 
composed  of  a  few  thousand  men,  chiefly  conscripts  or  old  invalids. 

The  Austrians,  lulled  into  security,  continued  their  operations  against 
Genoa  and  towards  Nice,  while  Bonaparte  secretly  directed  a  number  of 
regiments  from  the  interior  of  France  to  assemble  in  Switzerland  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  himself  repaired  to  Lausaiine  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and  marched  with  about  thirty-six  thousand  men  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  up  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  had  till  then  been  con- 
sidered impracticable  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  and  especially  for  artil- 
lery. The  cannons  were  dismounted,  put  into  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and 
dragged  by  the  soldiera ;  the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  carried 
on  mules.  The  French  army  descended  to  Aosta,  turned  the  fort  of 
Bard,  and  found  itself  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  in  the  rear  of  Melss*B 
Austrian  army,  which  was  south  of  the  Po,  and  intercepting  its  comma* 
ni cations  with  the  Austrian  states. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  2d  of  June,  without  meeting  with  say 
opposition,  and  was  there  joined  by  other  divisions  which  had  passed  by  ths 
Simplon  and  the  St.  Gothard.  He  now  marched  to  meet  Melas,  who  had 
hastily  assembled  his  army  near  Alessandria.  Passing  the  Po  al  PjaceniSi 
he  drove  back  Melas's  advanced  guard  at  Casteggio,  near  yoghexa,aiid  took 
a  position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer  Bonnida, 
in  front  of  Alessandria.  On  the  14th  of  June  Melas  crossed  the  Bonnida 
in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  French.  The  Austrians  carried  the  Tit 
lage  of  Marengo,  and  drove  the  French  back  upon  that  of  Ban  GinlisBOb 
which  was  attacked  by  a  column  of  ^ve  thousand  Hungarian  grenadieis 
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At  four  o'clock  in  the  aflerniMn,  the  battle  teemed  lost  to  th«  Fnnch,  who 
were  retiriDg  on  all  points,  and  in  conaideraUe  disorder,  when  Deswx 
uriTing  with  a  fresh  division  aitscked  the  advancing;  columni  while  the 
joanger  Kellermann,  with  a  body  of  heavy  horse,  charged  it  in  flank.  The 
C(^umn  was  broken,  and  General  Zach,  the  Austrian  second  in  command, 
and  his  staff,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  coinmander-in<chief,  Melas,  an 
(^  and  gallant  officer,  exhausted  with  &[tgue,  and  thinking  the  battle  won, 
had  just  left  the  field  and  returned  to  Alessandria. 

The  other  French  divisions  now  advanced  in  their  turn,  a  panic  spread 
among  the  Austrians,  who,  af^er  fighting  hard  all  day,  had  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  and  they  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  Bormida, 
many  being  trampled  down  by  their  own  cavalry,  which  partook  of  the 
general  disorder.  The  Austrian  official  report  stated  their  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  at  nine  thousand  and  sixiy-nine  men,  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  horses.  The  French  stated  their  own  loss  at 
four  thousand  only,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  twelve  thousand.  But 
the  loss  of  the  French  must  have  been  greater. 

Desaix  was  shot  through  the  breast  in  the  charge ;  he  fell  fnan  his 
boise,  Bnd  telling  those  around  him  not  to  say  any  thing  to  bis  men,  be 
expired.  He  and  Kellermann  turned  the  iate  of  the  battle.  An  armistice 
was  roncluded  on  the  16ih  of  June  between  the  two  armies,  by  which 
Helas  M'as  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  line  of  Mantua  and  the 
Mincio.  the  French  keeping  Lombardy  as  far  Os  (he  river  Oglio.    Meljs,  on 
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his  aide,  gave  up  Piedmont  nnd  the  Genoese  territory,  with  all  their  ton- 
I,  inclodiDg  Genoa  and  Alesaandria,  to  the  French. 

^ONAPARTE  Laring  established  proTisioiul  goran- 
nia  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  returned  to  Pari*, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  Sd  of  July,  and  waa  received 
with  the  greatest  enthuaisam.  The  battle  of  Marengo 
had  w<»iderfully  consolidated  his  power,  and  increaaed 
bia  influence  in  the  opinion  of  the  French.  NagatiB< 
lions  for  peace  took  place  between  Austria  and  France  ;  Auatria,  however, 
refused  to  treat  without  England,  and  Bonaparte  demanded  an  anniitka 
by  sea,  «i  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  Malta  and 
Egypt  were  then  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  Engiigh,  and  Bona- 
parte wished  to  send  reinforeemeata  to  those  coantriea  daring  the  Ban 
armistice.  This  waa  refused  by  England,  and  hoatilitiea  ware  nsumed  Vy 
sea  and  bnd.  Moreau  defeated  the  Aostrisni  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke John,  in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  advanced  towardi 
Vienna.  The  French  in  Italy  drove  the  Auatrians  beyond  the  Adige  and 
the  Brenta. 

Austria  waa  now  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  treaty  of 
Luneville,  9th  of  February,  1801,  arranged  by  the  two  plenipotentiaries. 
Count  Cober.lzel  and  Joaepb  Bonaparte,  was  mainly  grounded  on  that  of 
Campoformio.  Austria  retained  the  Venetian  territories,  but  Tuacany  waa 
taken  away  from  the  Grand-duke  Ferdinand,  and  beKowed  upon  Louis, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  married  a  princess  of  Spain.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  with  whom  Bonaparte  was 
now  on  very  friendly  terms,  the  King  of  Naples  also  obtained  peace.  The 
new  pope,  Pius  VIL,  was  likewise  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte,  and  left 
in  full  possession  of  his  terrilortea,  except  the  legations  which  had  bees 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  negotiationa  were  begun  with  Elngland, 
where  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  aa,  prime  miniater.  Egypt 
and  Malta  haviog  aurrendered  to  the  English,  the  chief  olataclei  to 
peace  were  removed.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  aignad  at  Parii. 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1801,  and  the  definitive  treaty  waa  ngoed  tf 
Amiena,  87th  of  March,  180S.  The  principal  condition*  were,  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  Knighta  of  Bt.  John,  and  the  forta  hi 
occupied  by  a  Neapolitan  garrison.  The  independence  of  the  Civl- 
pine,  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  Ligurian  republics  waa  guaimntied.  Egyi* 
was  restored  to  the  aultan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  HoUuid,  and  thi 
French  West  India  Islands  to  France.  England  retained  the  iahnd  of 
Ceylon. 

Bnnaparte  had  shown  at  this  period  an  eameat  deaire  for  paaee,  wkU 
France  stood  greatly  in  need  of.    Both  royaliaU  and  rapnhlicaM  «H> 
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dissatisfied  with  his  dictatorship.  Joseph  Arena,  a  Corsican,  and  brothei 
of  Bartolomeo  Arena,  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  wamily 
opposed  Bonaparte  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  Ceracchi  and  Diana,  Italian 
refugees,  and  several  other  violent  republicans,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte's  life  ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  imprisoned. 

Soon  after,  a  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  royalists,  some  say  of  the  royalists 
and  Jacobins  united,  was  near  terminating  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  As 
Bonaparte  was  passing  in  his  carriage  through  the  Rue  Nicaise,  on  his 
way  to  the  Opera,  24th  of  December,  1800,  a  tremendous  explosion  of 
several  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  wagon,  that  was  drawn  up  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  destroyed  several  houses,  and  killed  many  persons.  Bona- 
parte's carriage  had  just  passed,  owing  to  the  furious  driving  of  the  coach« 
man,  who  was  half  intoxicated,  and  who  made  his  way  through  all  obsta- 
cles that  had  been  purposely  placed  on  the  road.  The  police  discovered 
the  conspirators,  who  were  fanatical  royalists,  connected  with  the  Chouans 
in  the  west  of  France.  They  were  tried  and  executed.  At  the  same 
time.  Arena  and  his  republican  friends,  who  had  been  already  found  guilty» 
although,  it  was  said,  upon  evidence  not  quite  conclusive,  were  brought 
out  of  their  confinement  and  executed. 

By  a  Senatus  Consuhum,  for  such  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  styled, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  known  leaders  of  the  old  Jacobin  party,  several  of 
whom  had  participated  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  ordered 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas.  Bonaparte  expressed  his  determination 
to  put  down  both  Jacobins  and  Bourbonists.  A  law  passed  the  Legislative 
Body,  empowering  the  executive  to  banish  from  Paris,  and  even  from  France, 
persons  who  should  express  opinions  inimical  to  the  present  government. 
By  another  law,  which  passed  Ihe  Tribunate  by  a  majority  of  only  eight, 
and  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Body,  special  criminal 
courts  were  established  to  try  all  persons  accused  of  treason  against  the 
state.  The  secret  police  was  now  organized  with  the  utmost  skill  by 
Fouche,  and  numerous  informers  from  all  classes  were  taken  into  its  pay. 
Besides  the  general  police,  there  was  a  military  police,  and  another  police 
establishment  under  Bonaparte  himself,  in  his  own  household. 

In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  emigrants  who 
chose  to  return  to  France,  and  take  the  oath  of  -fidelity  to  the  government 
within  a  certain  period.  From  this  amnesty  about  five  hundred  were 
excepted,  including  those  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  roy- 
alists, those  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  thoss 
French  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  those  who  had  held 
rank  in  foreign  armies  against  France.  The  property  of  the  returned 
emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold,  was  restored  to  them'.  Another  conci- 
liatory measure  was  the  concordat  concluded  between  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Cardinal Consalvi,  which  was  signed  by  Pius  VII.,  in  September,  1801 
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The  pope  made  several  concessions,  seldom  if  ever  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessors. He  suppressed  many  bishoprics,  he  sanctioned  the  sale  of 
church  property  which  had  taken  place,  he  superseded  all  bishops  whs 
had  refused  the  oath  to  the  republic,  and  he  agreed  that  the  First  Consul 
should  appoint  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  pontifi,  who 
was  to  bestow  upon  them  the  canonical  institution.  The  bishops,  in  con- 
cert with  the  government,  were  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  parishes 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents  appointed  by  them  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  bishops,  as  well  as  the  in- 
cumbents, were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  -the  government,  with  the 
clause  of  revealing  any  plots  they  might  hear  of  against  the  state.  With 
these  conditions  it  was  proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  ;  that  its 
worship  should  be  free,  public,  and  protected  by  the  authoritiest  but  under 
such  regulations  as  the  civil  power  should  think  proper  to  prescribe  for  the 
sake  of  public  tranquillity;  that  its  clergy  should  be  provided  for  by  the 
state ;  that  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  should  be  restored  to  them. 
The  total  abolition  of  convents  was  also  confirmed. 

This  concordat  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  pope  without  some  scruples, 
nor  without  much  opposition  from  several  of  the  theologians  and  canonists 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1802,  the  concordat  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  together  with  a  decree  of  regulations  upon  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, which  were  so  worded  as  to  make  them  appear  part  of  the  text  of 
the  original  concordat.  The  regulations  were  that  no  bull,  brief,  or  deci- 
sion from  Rome  should  be  acknowledged  in  France,  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  government ;  no  nuncio  or  apostolic  commissioner  u> 
appear  in  France,  and  no  council  to  be  held  without  a  similar  consent ; 
appeals  against  abuses  of  discipline  to  be  laid  before  the  council  of  state ; 
professora  of  seminaries  to  subscribe  to  the  four  articles  of  the  Ghdlicui 
Church  of  1682 ;  no  priest  to  be  ordained,  unless  he  be  twenty-fire  yean 
of  age,  and  have  an  income  of  at  least  three  hundred  francs ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  grand  vicara  of  the  respective  dioceses  should  exercise  the  episco- 
pal authority  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop,  and  until  the  election  of  his 
successor,  instead  of  vicara  elected  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  chapteiSy  as 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  last  article  grieved  most  the 
court  of  Rome,  as  it  affected  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church*  The 
pope  made  remonstrances,  to  which  Bonaparte  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Regu* 
lations  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  wera 
issued  at  the  same  time  with  those  concerning  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Protestant  ministers  were  also  paid  by  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  concordat  in  tiie 
cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  officiated,  and  Bmaparte 
attended  in  full  state.     The  old  generals  of  the  republic  had  been  invited 
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by  Beithier  in  the  morning  to  attend  the  levee  of  the  First  Consul,  wh« 
took  them  unawares  with  him  to  Notre  Dame.  Bonaparte  said  at  St.  He- 
lena, that  he  never  repented  having  signed  the  concordat :  that  it  was  a 
great  political  measure ;  that  it  gave  him  influence  over  the  pope,  and 
through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  especially  over  Italy,  and 
that  he  might  one  day  have  ended  by  directing  the  pope's  councils  alto- 
gether. •*  Had  there  been  no  pope,"  he  added,  **  one  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion.'* 

Bonaparte  established  an  order  of  knighthood  both  for  military  men  and 
civilians,  which  he  called  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  measure  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  Tribunate.  At  the  first  renewal  of  one-fifth 
of  the  members  of  that  body,  the  Senate  contrived  to  eject  the  most  decided 
members  of  the  opposition. 

In  January,  1802,  Bonaparte  convoked  together  at  Lyons  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  together  Mrith  de- 
putations of  the  bishops,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  universities  and 
academies,  of  the  several  towns  and  departments,  and  the  national  guards, 
of  the  regukr  army,  and  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  The  number  of 
deputies  amounted  to  about  five  hundred,  out  of  whom  a  commission  of 
thirty  members  was  selected,  which  made  a  report  to  the  First  Cpnsul  of 
France  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

The  report  stated,  that  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  which  that 
republic  was  composed,  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  among  them ;  that 
the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  infancy,  which  required  for  some  time  to 
come  the  tutelary  support  of  France :  and  it  ended  by  requesting  that  the 
First  Consul  would  assume  the  chief  direction  of  its  afiairs.  Bonaparte 
then  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and  delivered  a  speech  which 
was  the  echo  of  the  report :  he  agreed  with  all  its  conclusions,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  more  positive  language.  He  told  them,  that  "they  should 
still  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  first  nation  in  Europe,  and  that 
as  he  found  no  one  among  them  who  had  sufficient  claims  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  afilairs,  with 
the  title  of  President  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
circumstances  should  require  it." 

The  new  constitution  of  the  Italian  republic  was  then  proclaimed  ;  three 
electoral  colleges — 1,  of  proprietors ;  2,  of  the  learned :  3,  of  the  mer- 
chants— represented  the  nation,  and  appointed  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  judges  of  the  upper  courts.  The  legislative  body  of  seventy- 
five  members  voted  without  discussion  on  the  projects  of  law  presented  to 
t  by  the  executive.  There  were  two  councils,  under  the  names  of  Con- 
fulta  of  State  and  Legislative  Council,  which  examined  the  projects  of  law 
proposed  by  the  president,  the  treaties  with  foreign  states,  dbc.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  this  constitution  and  that  of  France,  was  in  the 
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composition  of  the  electoral  colleges,  they  being  selected  in  Italy  by  clasaei, 
and  in  France  by  communes  and  departments,  without  distinction  of  classes; 
and  also,  that  in  Italy  there  was  no  tribunate  to  discuss  the  projects  of  laur 
proposed  by  the  executive.  As  to  the  rest,  the  election  of  members  to  the 
legislature  in  both  countries  was  not  made  by  the  body  of  the  people:  in 
both,  the  executive  had  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing  the  laws :  in  both,  the 
government  was  monarchical,  under  republican  names,  and  tempered  by  con- 
stitutional forms.  The  president  was  for  ten  years,  and  re-eligible.  He  ap- 
pointed to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  transacted  all  diplomatic  afiairs,  dbc* 

Bonaparte  appointed  Melzi  d'Eril  as  vice-president,  to  reside  at  Milan 
in  his  absence.  This  choice  was  generally  approved  of.  Bonaparte  gave 
also  a  new  constitution  to  the  Ligurian  or  Genoese  republic,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Italian  republic ;  he  did  not  assume  the  chief  magistracy  himself, 
but  placed  a  native  doge  at  the  head  of  the  state.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
1802,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Consul  for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  departments,  to 
the  number  of  three  millions  and  a  half.  A  few  days  afler,  another 
Senatus  Consuhum  appeared,  altering  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
bodies,  reducing  the  Tribunate  to  fifly  members,  and  paving  the  way,  in 
fact,  for  absolute  power.  The  Mimoires  sur  U  Consulate  by  Thibaudeaa, 
explain  the  intrigues  that  took  place  at  the  time. 

Switzerland  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  French 
troops  had  evacuated  the  country  after  the  peace  of  AmienSy  but  the  spirit 
of  dissension  among  the  different  cantons  remained.  Bonaparte  called  to 
Paris  deputations  from  every  part  of  Switzerland,  and  after  listening  to 
their  various  claims,  he  told  them  that  he  would  mediate  among  them; 
he  rejected  the  schemes  of  unity  and  uniformity,  saying,  thA  nature  itself 
had  made  Switzerland  for  a  federal  country ;  that  the  old  forest  cantons, 
the  democracies  of  the  Alps,  being  the  cradle  of  Helvetic  liberty,  still 
formed  the  chief  claim  of  Switzerland  to  the  sympathies  of  Europe. 
'* Destroy  those  free  primitive  commonwealths,  the  monument  of  fire  cen- 
turies," he  added,  "and  you  destroy  your  historical  associationsy  yon  be- 
come a  mere  common  people,  liable  to  be  swamped  in  the  whirlpool  of 
European  politics." 

The  new  Helvetic  confederation  was  formed  of  nineteen  cantoiis»  on  tlM 
principle  of  equal  rights  between  towns  and  country,  the  respective  coniti- 
tutions  varying,  however,  according  to  localities.  The  General  Diets  of 
the  confederation  were  re-established.  The  neutrality  of  Switierfauiid  wai 
recognised ;  no  foreign  troops  were  to  touch  its  territory ;  bat  the  Swisi 
were  to  maintain  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men  in  the  service  of  France, 
as  they  formerly  did  under  the  old  monarchy. 

Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  {lelvetie  league.  He 
retained,  however,  Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had  been 
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seized  by  the  Directory,  and  he  separated  the  Valais,  which  he  afterwards 
aggregated  to  France.  To  the  end  of  his  reign,  Bonaparte  respected  the 
boundaries  of  Switzerland,  as  settled  by  the  act  of  mediation ;  that  and 
iittle  San  Marino  were  the  only  republics  in  Europe  whose  independence 
he  maintained. 

Bonaparte  had  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers  of  the  first  eminence, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambac^res,  to  frame  or  digest  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  himself  frequently  attended  their  meetings,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  discussions.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the 
Ciril  Code,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  law  of  France.  It 
was  styled  *'Code  civil  des  Fran^ais,"  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Code 
de  procedure.  A  Code  penal,  accompanied  likewise  by  a  Code  d'instruc* 
tion  criminelle,  a  commercial  code,  and  a.  military  code,  were  afterwards 
compiled  and  promulgated  under  Bonaparte's  administration.  These  seve* 
ral  codes,  which  are  very  different  in  their  respective  merits,  are  often  con* 
fosedly  designated  by  the  name  of  Code  Napoleon.  The  Civil  Code  is 
considered  by  far  the  best,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  useful  bequest 
of  Bonaparte's  reign. 

The  various  branches  of  public  instruction  also  attracted  Bonaparte's 
ftttention,  though  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The  task  of  providing 
elementary  education  was  thrown  upon  the  communes,  but  the  communes 
being  mostly  very  poor,  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  met  with 
many  difficulties,  and  elementary  education  remained  in  a  languishing  and 
precarious  state  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  reign.  Several  reports 
delivered  by  the  councillor  of  state,  Fourcroy,  to  the  legislative  body  under 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  show  the  wretched  state  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  throughout  France.  The  secondary  instruction  was 
chiefly  given  in  private  establishments.  Fourcroy  stated  the  number  of 
pupils  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  at 
only  seventy-five  thousand,  and  this  in  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions. 
Classical  and  literary  instruction  was  afforded  by  the  Lycea  to  about  four 
thousand  pupils,  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  state,  besides 
boarders  kept  at  the  charge  of  their  parents.  The  discipline  of  these  esta 
blishments  was  altogether  military.  Latin,  mathematics,  and  military 
manoBuvres  were  the  chief  objects  of  instruction  at  the  Lycea.  Scientific 
education  was  given  in  the  special  schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
such  as  the  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine,  the  college  of  France,  and  the 
polytechmc  school  at  Paris,  the  military  school  at  Fontainebleau,  the  school 
of  artillery  and  engineers  at  Mainz,  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  or  civil 
engineers,  the  schools  for  the  mines,  &c.  Speculative,  philosophical,  or 
political  studies  met  with  little  encouragement  under  Bonaparte's  admi- 
nistration. Ho  sneered  at  all  such  studies  as  ideology,  and  censured  theia 
as  ac  idle  and  dangerous  occupation. 
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The  provincial  administration  of  France  was  now  organized  upon  ona 
aniform  plan,  and  was  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  central  power  or 
executive.  Each  department  had  a  prefect,  who  had  the  chief  civil  an* 
thority;  he  was  generally  a  stranger  to  the  department,  received  a  large 
salary,  and  was  removed  or  dismissed  at  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  The 
mayors  of  the  towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  were  ap- 
pointed by  Bonaparte ;  those  of  the  communes  under  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  prefects.  Thus  all  remains  of  mnnicipal  or 
communal  liberty  and  popular  election  were  quietly  abrogated  in  France. 
'*  I  was  a  dictator,'*  says  Napoleon,  '*  called  to  that  office  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  It  was  necessary  that  the  strings  of  the  government,  which 
extended  all  over  the  state,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  key-note  which 
was  to  influence  them.  The  organization  which  I  had  extended  all  over 
the  empire  required  to  be  maintained  with  a  high  degree  of  pressnie,  and 
to  possess  a  prodigious  force  of  elasticity,"  dbc.  His  power,  in  fiict,  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  kings  of  the  old  monarchy,  as  hia  prefects 
were  not  men  distinguished  by  rank  and  fortune  and  connection^  as  the 
former  governors  and  lieutenant-generals ;  they  owed  their  whole  power 
to  their  immediate  commissions ;  they  had  no  personal  influence  on  opinion, 
and  no  force  except  the  impulse  they  received  from  the  chief  of  the 
state. 

After  the  peace  with  England,  Bonaparte  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  onder 
his  brother-in-law,  Greneral  Leclerc,  to  St.  Domingo,  to  reduce  the  bhcks, 
who  had  revolted.  A  dreadful  war  ensued,  which  was  marked  by  atroci- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  force,  and 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  At  the  same  time  he  r&«8taUithed 
the  slavery  of  the  blacks  in  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  aathorized 
afresh  the  slave  trade.  By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  that  country  gave  up 
Louisiana  to  France,  which  France  afterwards  sold  to  the  United  States  for 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  By  another  treaty  with  Portugal,  France  ac- 
quired Portuguese  Quiana.  • 

In  Italy,  France  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  P^nna,  at  the  death 
of  the  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  October,  1802.  She  likewise  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  by  an  agreement  with  Naples  and  Tuscany.  The 
Lnnexation  of  Piedmont  to  France  next  filled  up  the  measure  of  alarm  of 
the  other  powers  at  Bonaparte's  encroachments.  Since  the  Tictory  of 
Marengo,  Piedmont  had  been  provisionally  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
Bonaparte  had  given  out  hopes  that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  old  king,  for 
whom  Paul  of  Russia  evinced  a  personal  interest.  He  was  then  still  at 
war  with  England,  and  he  had  formed  a  scheme  of  an  ofl&nsive  allianos 
with  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  with  a  view  to  march  a  combined 
army  to  India. 
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The  violent  death  of  Paul  having  put  an  end  to  this  scheme,  he  immedi* 
ateJy  procured  a  decree  of  the  Senate  constituting-  Piedmont  into  a  military 
division  of  the  French  empire,  under  a  council  of  administratioD,  with  General 
Menou  at  the  head.  Still  the  ultimate  fate  of  Piedmont  remained  in  sus- 
pense, as  it  was  understood  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  interested  himself 
for  the  King  of  Sardinia.  But  after  the  assumption  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Italian  republic,  and  the  annexation  of  Parma  and  Elba,  and  othf  r 
stretches  of  power  on  the  side  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  at  which  Alex- 
ander openly  expressed  his  displeasure,  Bonaparte  having  no  further 
reason  to  humour  him,  a  Senatus  Consultum  appeared  in  September,  1802, 
definitively  incorporating  Piedmont  with  the  French  Republic,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  six  departments,  Po,  Dora,  Sesia,  Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro. 

England  on  her  side  refused  to  deliver  up  Malta,  as  a  Neapolitan  garri- 
son would  have  been  a  poor  security  against  a  sudden  visii  of  the  French. 
Lord  Whitworth  had  a  long  and  stormy  conference  with  Bonaparte  at  the 
Tuileries  on  this  subject.  The  English  minister  having  represented  to 
him  that  the  state  of  things  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  contemplated, 
was  completely  altered  by  his  enormous  accession  of  pdwer  in  Italy,  Bona- 
parte peremptorily  rejected  England's  claim  to  interfere  in  his  arrange- 
ments concerning  other  states ;  he  insisted  upon  Malta  being  delivered  up 
to  some  neutral  power ;  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  even  disguise  his 
farther  views  upon  Egypt.  He  complained  of  the  attacks  of  the  English 
press  upon  him,  talked  of  conspiracies  hatched  in  England  against  him, 
which  he  assumed  that  the  English  government  was  privy  to,  although 
Charles  Fox  himself,  who  was  in  opposition  to  the  English  minister  of  the 
day,  had  once,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  told  him  with  honest  bluntness  to 
drive  that  nonsense  out  of  his  head ;  he  complained  that  every  wind  that 
blew  from  England  was  fraught  with  mischief  for  him ;  and  at  last,  after 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  almost  incessant  talking,  he  dismissed  the  English 
minister  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1803,  a  Senatus  Consultum  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  First  Consul,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  conscripts.  Eng- 
land on  her  side  was  making  active  preparations.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
England  declared  war  against  France,  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
vessels  in  her  ports.  In  retaliation  for  this,  a  decree  of  the  22d  of  May 
ordered  that  all  the  English,  of  whatever  condition  found  on  the  territory 
of  France,  should  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  pretence  that 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  militia.  Greneral  Mortier  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  following  September,  a  decree  of  the  consuls,  ^  in  order,'*  as  it 
mMXedf  ^  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  forbade  any  bookseller  to  pub* 
hah  any  work,  until  he  had  submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  commission  of 
lerision.    Journals  had  already  been  placed  under  still  greater  restrictions 
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~,N  February,  1804,  ihe  police  diacorered  tjiai  a  numbs 
if  eniigmnts  and  Vendeans  were  coDreated  at  Paris, 
hal  General  Pichegru,  who,  after  hii  escape  from  Qui- 
iDB,  bad  openly  espoused  tbe  cause  of  the  Bourbona; 
vaa  with  tbeiii,  and  ihat  he  had  had  some  interTJewi 
vilh  General  Moreau.  Georges  Cadouda),  the  Chouac 
chiuf,  who  had  once  before  submitted  to  the  First  CodjuI, 
was  likewise  lurking  about  Paris.  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Oeorgea  were 
arrested.  The  real  purpose  of  the  conspirators  has  never  been  clearly 
known.  Georges,  it  seems,  proposed  to  take  away  tbe  life  of  the  Fiiat 
Consul,  but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  rest  assented  to  this.  It  was  also 
reported  to  Bonaparte,  that  the  young  Duke  of  Elugbieo,  sod  of  ttie  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  grundson  of  the  Prince  of  Coud6,  who  was  living;  at  Et- 
tcnlieiin,  in  the  gmnd-duchy  of  Baden,  was  in  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  Paris  conspirators,  and  that  he  was  to  enter  France  aa  soon  aa  the 
inii'nded  insurrection  should  break  out.  Bonaparte,  worried  with  reports 
uf  plots  and  conspiracies  against  him,  gave  orders  to  amst  the  duke, 
although  on  a  neutral  territory. 

Un  Ihe  14th  of  March,  a  party  of  gendarmes  from  Strasburg  croaaed  the 
Rhine,  entered  the  Baden  territory,  surrounded  the  chateau  of  Eltenheim, 
seized  the  duke  and  his  attendants,  and  took  him  to  tbe  citadel  of  Stras- 
burg. On  the  morning  of  the  I8th,  the  duke  was  put  into  a  carriage,  and 
taken  under  an  escort  to  the  cnstle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  20th.  A  military  court  of  seven  members 
wus  ordered  by  the  First  Cr;nsul  to  as&emble  at  Vincennes  that  very  night. 
The  members  were  appointed  by  General  Murat,  commandant  of  Paris. 
Generul  Hulin  was  president.  The  captain  rapporteur,  D'Autancoutt, 
interrogated  the  duke.  The  charges  laid  before  the  court  against  the  pri- 
aoiier  were  ;  that  he  had  borne  arms  against  the  French  repabtic ;  that  he 
hud  offered  his  services  to  the  English  government ;  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  emigrants  assembled  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
had  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  departments;  and 
kiKtty,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  formed  at  Paris  against 
ihu  Ufe  of  the  First  Consul.  This  last  charge  the  duke  indignantly 
denied,  and  there  wus  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  was  implicated  in  it, 
nor  that  he  hud  corresponded  with  either  Pichegru  or  Qeorges.  He  was 
however  found  guilty  of  all  the  charges.  The  duke  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul.  This,  however,  was  overruled 
by  Savary,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  though  not  one  of  the  members, 
and  who  abruptly  told  tbe  court  ihut  it  wus  inexpedient  to  grant  the  pri- 
soner's request.  The  duke  was  sentenced,  by  the  same  court,  to  dealt 
for  crimes  of  espiotioge,  of  correspondence  with  the  enemiea  of  the  lepob 
he,  and  of  attempts  against  the  safety,  internal  and  extenal,  of  ths  stale. 
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Savaiy  had  otders  Trom  Bonaparte  to  see  the  nentence  carried  into  exe- 
cutioa,  which  was  dooe  that  very  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  March.  The  duke  asked  for  a  priest,  which  was  refused  ;  he 
then  knelt  down,  and  prayed  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he  was  led 
down  by  torchlight  to  a  postern  gate,  which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch, 
where  a  party  of  gendarmes  was  drawn  up,  and  a  grave  had  been  dug. 
It  was  dawn.  Savary,  from  the  parapet,  gave  the  signal  for  Bring.  The 
duke  fell  dead,  and  was  immediately  buried  in  the  dress  he  had  on,  with- 
out any  funeral  ceremony. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mural,  afterwards  King  of  Naples,  when  himself 
ualer  sentence  of  death,  told  Captain  Stratti,  who  guarded  him,  "I  took 
no  p^irt  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  I  swear  this  before 
mat  God  into  whose  presence  1  am  soon  to  appear."  In  fact,  Murat,  as 
governor  of  Paris,  merely  appointed  the  members  of  the  court-martial, 
according  to  the  ordera  he  received. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  duke  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte  which  woa  not 
delivered  to  him,  as  Bonaparte  himself  seems  to  have  believed-  Tha 
apology  which  Bonaparte  made  at  St.  Helena  for  this  judicial  murder,  wsa, 
that  he  beUeved  the  duke  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  hia  life,  and 
that  be  was  obliged  to  strike  terror  among  the  royalists,  and  put  an  end  to 
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their  plots,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  An  addi* 
tional  motive  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  that  of  reassuring  the 
party  implicated  in  the  former  French  Revolution  against  any  feus  they 
might  have  of  his  ever  restoring  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Pichegru  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  Aboat 
the  same  time.  Captain  Wright,  of  the  English  navy,  who,  having  been 
employed  in  landing  Pichegru  and  the  other  emigrants  in  Brittany,  was 
afterwards  captured  by  the  French,  and  brought  to  Pbris  for  the  purpose 
of  being  examined  concerning  the  conspiracy,  was  likewise  reported  to 
have  be^  found  dead.  The  death  of  these  two  men  is  still  involved  in 
mystery. 

Bonaparte  has  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of  Captain  Wright's 
death,  and  has  asserted  his  belief  that  Pichegru  really  stiangled  himself, 
as  it  was  reported.  Yet,  even  freely  admitting  the  sincerity  of  his  state- 
ments, one  may  suspect  that  the  agents  of  his  police,  screened  as  they 
were  from  all  public  responsibility,  might,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve  their 
master,  or  rather  themselves,  have  resorted  to  foul  means  to  get  rid  of  these 
men  when  they  could  not  extract  from  them  confessions  that  would  suit 
their  purpose. 

Bonaparte  had  repeatedly  complained  of  the  hasty  zeal  of  some  of  his 
agents.  It  is  stated  by  Bourienne  that  Pichegru's  depositions  did  not  in- 
culpate Moreau,  whom  there  was  an  apparent  eagerness  to  find  guilty. 
Some  dark  rumours  were  circulated  about  Captain  Wright  having  been 
put  to  excruciating  torture.  It  is  very  possible  that  Bonaparte  himself  did 
not  know  at  that  time  aU  the  secrets  of  his  prison-houses.  There  is  t 
remarkable  passage  in  Bourienne,  who,  when  he  was  French  agent  at 
Hamburg,  kidnapped  a  spy,  a  really  bad  character,  and  .sent  him  to  Parii, 
*' where,"  he  says,  **Fouche,  no  doubt,  took  good  care  of  him.'*  These 
are  ominous  words.  See  Montholon's  Memairtt  vol.  i.,  where* NapoleoD 
speaks  of  the  arbitrary  tyranny  which  the  minister  of  police  and  hia  ageaa 
exercised,  until,  by  his  decree  on  state  prisons,  18th  Maieht  1810,  he 
stripped  them  **of  that  terrible  power  of  committing  any  individual  at 
their  own  pleasure,  and  keeping  him  in  their  own  handsy  without  the  tii- 
bunals  taking  any  cognisance  of  the  case."  This  abuse  had  existed  frea 
the  time  of  the  convention. 

The  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the  others,  did  not  take  plaoe  (at 
several  months  afler  Pichegru's  death.  Meantime,  a  motion  was  made  ai 
the  Tribunate,  by  one  Curee,  to  bestow  upon  Napoleon  Bonapaite  the  title 
of  emperor,  with  the  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  Canioc  aUne 
spoke  against  the  motion,  which,  however,  was  passed  by  a  great  majority 
on  the  3d  of  May.  The  resolution  of  the  Tribunate  was  then  carried  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  It  was  then  aubmitied 
to  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  departments.     Above  three  millions  of  the 
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registered  votes  were  favourable,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
contrary.  It  was  said  that  in  many  places  those  who  did  not  vote  were 
registered  as  assentients,  and  that  this  was  the  case  at  Geneva  among 
others.  However,  even  before  the  votes  were  collected,  Napoleon  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804.  On  the 
10th  he  issued  a  decree  appointing  eighteen  of  his  first  generals  marshals 
of  the  French  empire.  Deputations  with  congratulatory  addresses  soon 
began  to  pour  in  from  the  departments,  and  the  clergy  followed  in  the 
wake.  The  first  decrees  of  the  new  sovereign  were  headed— -**  NapoleoOs 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Constititution  of  the  Republic,  Emperor  of 
the  French,"  &c. ;  but  the  name  of  the  republic  was  soon  after  dropped 
altogether. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the  others  con- 
cemed  in  the  conspiracy,  took  place  before  a  special  court.  A  decree  of 
the  Senate  had  previously  suspended,  for  two  yean,  the  functions  of  the 
jary  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Twenty  of  the  accused,  with  Georges  at  their  head,  were  condemned  to 
death ;  Moreau,  with  four  more,  to  two  years*  imprisonment ;  and  the  rest 
were  acquitted,  but  the  police  seized  them  on  coming  out  of  court,  and 
replaced  them  in  prison  at  the  command,  of  the  Emperor.  Riviere,  Polig>- 
nac,  and  some  others  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  were  reprieved 
by  Napoleon  through  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  sisters.  Georges  and 
some  of  his  more  stubborn  friends  were  executed.  Moreau  had  his  sen- 
tience of  imprisonment  exchanged  for  perpetual  banishment,  and  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  Moreau's,  defence 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

Napoleon  requested  the  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
After  consulting  with  his  cardinals,  Pius  YII.  determined  to  comply  with 
his  wish,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  November,  1804.  The  corona 
tion  took  place  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  2d  of  December. 
The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the  pope.  Napoleon  took  it  himself 
from  the  altar,  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  after  which  he  crowned  his  wife 
as  empress.  The  heralds  then  proclaimed  the  accession  '*of  the  high  and. 
mighty  Napoleon  I.,  Emperor  of  the  French,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  Italian  republic  was  soon  after  transformed  into  a  kingdom.  A 
deputation  of  the  consulta  or  senate  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  March,  1806y 
humbly  requesting  Napoleon  to  accept  the  ancient  iron  crown,  the  crown 
cf  Italy,  with  the  condition  that  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  shoukl 
remain  um'ted  only  on  Napoleon's  head,  and  that  he  should  appoint  a  sepa- 
rate successor  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city. 
Napoleon  seized  the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Liongobard  kings  and  placed  it 
so  his  brow,  saying,  ^God  has  given  it  to  me;  wo  to  him  who  shall 
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attempt  to  lay  handa  on  it."    He  appointed  his  step-eon,  Eugene  Bean- 
haniois,  bis  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

On  the  7tb  of  June,  Napoleon  opened  in  person  the  session  of  tbe  Italian 
legislative  body.  About  tbe  same  time  tbe  Doge  of  Genoa,  Durazzo,  rs- 
paired  to  Milan  with  a  deputation  of  senators,  and  expressed  a  wish  on  ihs 
part  of  the  Genoese  to  be  united  to  the  French  empire.  A  decree  of 
Napoleon,  9th  of  June,  united  Genoa  to  Prance.  Soon  after  the  repnUic 
of  Lucca  was  transformed  into  a  principality,  and  girea  to  Elisa,  Nap(H 
leon's  sister,  and  her  husband  Baciocchi,  to  be  holden  as  a  fief  of  tbt 
French  empire.  Thus,  tnro  more  Italian  republics  disappeared;  Saa 
Marino  alone  remained. 

In  the  preceding  year,  (1804,)  Napoleon  had  assembled  a  lai^  finee  on 
the  shores  of  tbe  British  channel,  with  a  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and  had  girat 
il  tbe  name  of  "the  army  of  England."  Tbe  invaaioii  of  England,  and 
tbe  plunder  of  London,  were  confidently  talked  of  among  hia  ioldiaii. 
After  his  return  from  Milan,  he  gare  a  new  impulse  to  the  | 
for  tbe  projected  invasion,  and  spoke  of  it  pnblidy  as  an  attempt  n 
upon.  His  real  intentions,  however,  have  been  a  matter  of  much  d 
and  controversy. 

Bourienne,  who  was  then  still  near  Boiuparte's  persao,  poeidfe^  * 
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ihat  he  did  not  entertain  any  serious  view  of  landing  in  England ;  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  such  an  undertaking ;  that 
even  had  he  succeeded  in  landing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  no 
easy  matter,  he  mig^t  have  lost  one-half  or  two-thirds  in  taking  possession 
of  London ;  and  then,  had  the  English  nation  persevered,  he,  not  having 
the  superiority  at  sea,  could  not  have  obtained  reinforcements,  &c. 

Bonaparte,  at  St.  Helena,  spoke  differently.  He  said  he  had  taken  all 
his  measures ;  he  had  dispersed  his  ships  all  over  the  sea ;  and  while  tho 
English  were  sailing  after  them  to  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  his  ships 
were  to  return  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time  ;  he  would  have  had  seventy 
or  eighty  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  channel,  with  which  he  could 
have  remained  master  of  the  narrow  seas  for  two  months.  Three  or  four 
thousand  boats  and  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  at  a  signal. 

The  enterprise  was  popular  with  the  French,  and  was  supported.  Napo- 
leon said,  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  English.  One  pitched  battle 
after  landing,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful,  and  in  four  days 
he  would  have  been  in  London,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  does  not 
admit  of  a  war  of  manoeuvres ;  liis  army  should  have  preserved  the  strictest 
discipline,  he  would  have  presented  himself  to  the  English  people  with 
the  magical  words  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  as  having  come  to  restore 
to  them  their  rights  and  liberties,  &c. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  this  declamation  applies  to  his  preparations 
towards  the  end  of  1803,  and  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  he  was  still 
First  Consul,  and  preserved  a  show  of  respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
To  O'Meara  he  spoke  in  a  rather  different  strain.  He  said  he  would  have 
gone  straight  to  London,  and  have  seized  the  capital,  that  he  would  have 
had  all  the  mob  for  him,  all  the  low,  dissipated,  and  loose  characters,  all  the 
restless,  discontented,  who  abound  in  great  cities,  and  who  are  everywhere 
the  same,  fond  of  change,  and  riot,  and  revolution.  He  would  have  excited 
the  democratic  element  against  the  aristocracy,  he  would  have  revolution- 
ized England,  &c.  Whether,  with  such  instruments  let  loose,  he  would 
have  preserved  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  prevented  the  horrors  that 
attended  his  invasion  of  Spain,  and  other  countries,  he  did  not  say. 
Luckily,  perhaps,  for  all  parties,  the  trial  was  not  made.  While  his  army 
was  assembled  near  Boulogne,  a  new  storm  burst  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

Austria  had  remonstrated  against  the  never-ending  encroachment  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Gustavus,  King  of  Swe 
den,  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  German  territory,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  EngWen ;  the  Moniteur  answered 
then:  by  taunts  and  jibes  against  the  two  sovereigns.  By  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  the  Italian,  Batavian,  and  Ligurian  republics  were  acknow- 
ledged as  independent  states,  but  Napoleon  had  now  seized  the  crown  of 
Italy,  had  annexed  Liguria  to  Prance,  and  Holland  as  well  as  Hanover 
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were  occupied  by  his  troops.  Both  Russia  and  Austria  complainedy  bat 
their  complaiuts  remained  unheeded.  A  new  coalition  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1805,  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Pnu- 
sia  was  urged  to  join  it :  she  hesitated,  increased  her  armies,  but  remained 
neutral,  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Ailstria,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were  assembling  on  the  frontiers 
of  Grallicia,  marched  an  army  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria ;  and  on  the 
elector  refusing  to  join  the  coalition,  they  entered  Miinich.  Greneml  Mack, 
who  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  incapacity  in  the  field  while  command- 
ing the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  was,  by  some  strange  influence,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Austrian  anny.  The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the 
Austrian  forces  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Napoleon  directed  his  army  of  Eng- 
land to  march  quickly  to  the  Rhine :  other  troops,  from  Holland,  Hanover 
and  the  interior  of  France,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  same  qoaiter. 
He  appointed  Massena  to  command  the  army  in  Italy. 

On  the  2!3d  of  September,  1805,  Bonaparte  went  in  state  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  war.  As  this  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  oratory,  -we  shall  quote  some  extracts. 
*'  The  wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent,"  he  said,  ^  are  at 
last  fulfilled ;  war  is  beg^n  in  the  middle  of  Gtermany.  Austria  and  Russia 
have  joined  England,  and  our  generation  is  plunged  again  into  all  the  cala* 

mities  of  war The  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn ;  the  elector 

of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  away  from  his  capital ;  ail  my  hopes  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  have  vanished.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of 
the  enemies  of  the  continent  has  fully  revealed  itself.  They  feared  the 
manifestation  of  my  deep  love  for  peace ;  they  feared  that  Austria,  at  the 
sight  of  the  precipice  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  might  return  to  sen- 
timents of  justice  and  moderation,  and  they  have  hurried  her  into  war.  I 
sigh  in  thinking  of  the  blood  that  this  will  cost  Europe,  but  the  French 
name  shall  derive  a  fresh  lustre  from  it.  Senators,  when,  at  your  request, 
at  the  voice  of  the  whole  French  people,  I  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  I 
received  of  you,  and  of  all  citizens,  a  solemn  engagement  to  preserve  il 
pure  and  without  stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the  standard  of  its  em* 
peror  and  of  his  army,  which  in  a  few  days  shall  have  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers. Magistrates,  soldiers,  citizens,  all  are  determined  to  keep  cor  conn* 
try  free  from  the  influence  of  England,  who,  if  she  should  prevail,  would 
grant  us  none  but  an  ignominious  peace,  the  principal  conditions  of  which 
would  be  the  burning  of  our  fleets,  the  filling  up  of  our  harbours,  and  the 
annihilation  of  our  industry.  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  promises  which  I 
mude  to  the  French  people,  who  in  their  turn  have  exceeded  all  their 
engagements  towards  me.  In  the  present  crisis,  so  important  to  their 
glory  and  mine,  they  will  continue  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  great  pooph 
by  which  I  have  repeatedly  saluted  them  on  the  fields  of  battle*** 
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It  was  by  constantly  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Eng« 
liah,  by  continually  representing  them  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  evil 
principle  ever  intent  on  the  ruin  of  France,  that  Bonaparte  succeeded,  in  a 
country  where  great  ignorance  prevailed  on  political  subjects,  and  where 
the  press  was  sure  not  to  contradict  him,  to  create  that  spirit  of  bitter  and 
deep  animosity  against  England,  which  continued  to  exist  long  after  his 
death.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  Moniteur  of  those  times,  and  to  see  the 
barefaced  assertions  and  charges  against  England  with  which  its  columns 
are  filled.  In  one  instance,  the  English  were  gravely  accused  of  having 
thrown  bales  of  infected  cotton  on  the  coast  of  France  in  1804,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  plague  into  that  country ;  and  the  Moniteur  (the  official  jou> 
nal)  added,  '*  the  English  cannot  conquer  us  by  the  sword,  they  assail  ua 
with  the  plague ;"  and,  strange  to  say,  this  absurd  story  has  been  revived 
in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,"  published  at  Paris,  in  1832. 

Napoleon  repaired  to  Mainz,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  grand 
army,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied  to  the  army,  while  he 
commanded  in  person.  He  also  began  in  this  campaign  to  issue  regular 
bulletins  of  the  events  of  the  war.  Coloured  as  these  documents  generally 
aret  (Bourienne,  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  war,  shows  the  process  by 
which  Napoleon  used  to  frame  them,)  they  constitute,  however,  a  series 
of  important  historical  papers. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  campaign  of  1806,  and  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  professional  statements  of  military  men  of  both 
sides  who  were  in  it,  such  as  Stutterheim*s  Campaign  of  Austerlitz ; 
Rapp*s  Memoirs,  &,c.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Greneral  Mack  allowed  him- 
self to  be  surrounded  at  Ulm,  and  then  surrendered,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, without  fighting,  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  all  his  staC 
artillery,  &c.  The  other  Austrian  divisions  being  now  scattered  about 
could  make  no  efiectual  resistance,  and  the  French  entered  Vienna  on  the 
13tb  of  November.  The  Russian  army  had  by  this  time  assembled  in 
Moravia,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  person.  Being  joined  by  some 
Austrian  divisions,  it  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  now  going  to  meet  a  new  enemy,  "  who 
had  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  world  by  the  gold  of  England." 

Alluding  to  the  high  character  borne  by  the  Russian  infantry,  he 
added  : — "This  contest  is  of  much  importance  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
infantry.  The  question  must  be  now  finally  settled  whether  the  French 
infantry  be  the  first  or  the  second  in  Europe." 

The  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  December,  1805. 
The  two  armiesr  were  nearly  equal  in  number.  The  Russians,  confident 
of  success,  extended  their  line  too  much.  Bonaparte  broke  through  it 
and  separated  their  divisions,  which,  afler  a  stout  resistance,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  guards,  were  routed  in  detail.     The  loss  of  the 
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■llies  was  tremendous ;  thousands  were  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the 
rear  of  their  position.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  the  day  after,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded)  by  which  the 
remaining  Russian  troops  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  own  country. 
Peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  at  Preabur|f,  on  the  36th 
of  December.  Austria  gave  up  the  Venetian  provinces  and  Dalmalia  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tyrol  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  districts, 
besides  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs. 

This  war,  which  was  to  have  checked  the  preponderance  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  left  that  country  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  established  his  influ- 
ence over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  where,  having  raised  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  to  the  rank  of  kings,  he  placed  himaelf  at  the 
head  of  all  the  smaller  states,  which  he  formed  into  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  under  his  protection.  The  old  Oerman  empire  was  thus  di^ 
solved.  Soon  alier,  the  Emperor  Francis  formaUy  renounced  hii  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Frencis  I.|  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  of  his  other  hereditary  states. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Aw 
lerlitz  in  the  heart  of  Moravia,  the  winter  having  set  in,  and  he  br  from 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  from  his  reinforcements  and  suppliei,  the  Rit- 
siaos,  who  were  expecting  reinforce mcntst  in  his  froDt,  Pniasia  wavering 
nn  his  flank,  Bohemia  untouched,  the  Archduke  Charlei  and  the  Hnaga- 
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rian  insurrection  in  his  rear,  was  extremely  critical,  had  he  chosen  to  pro- 
tract the  war.  This  of  course  induced  him  to  grant  Austria  better  terms 
than  what  she  appeared  to  have  a  right  to,  on  a  mere  superficial  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  two  powers.  The  Austrian  empire  was  not  over- 
thrown because  Vienna  was  in  the  power  of  the  invader.  But  Napoleon 
calculated  on  the  habits  and  the  fears  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  on  his 
affection  for  the  good  citizens  of  Vienna ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken  on  this 
occasion. 

The  King  of  Naples,  breaking  his  recent  treaty  with  France,  had 
allowed  a  Russian  and  English  army  to  land  in  his  dominions,  where  they 
remained  useless  during  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  forward  in  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  Naples  in  February,  1806 ;  and  King 
Ferdinand  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  March,  1806 
appointed  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily.  On  the  6th 
of  June  following,  he  appointed,  by  another  decree,  his  brother  Louis  King 
of  Holland,  thus  transforming,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic into  a  kingdom  dependent  on  France.  His  brother-in-law,  Murat,  was 
made  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 

During  his  victorious  progress  in  Grermany,  Napoleon  received  the  news 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  by  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805.  His  peevish  remark  on 
the  occasion  is  said  to  have  been — *'  I  cannot  be  everywhere ;"  and  he 
threw  all  the  blame  on  his  unfortunate  admiral,  Villeneuve,  who  soon  after 
killed  himself  From  this  time,  Napoleon  renounced  his  plans  of  invading 
England,  and  he  applied  himself  to  destroy  all  English  trade  and  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Continent.  Charles  Fox,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as 
minister,  was  known  to  be  favourable  to  peace.  Negotiations  accordingly 
were  entered  into  by  Napoleon,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetia.  Lord 
Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  Lord  Lauderdale,  were  the  English  negotiators. 
Napoleon,  however,  required  that  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  But  Sicily  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  French ;  it  had 
been,  throughout  the  war,  the  ally  of  England,  and,  owing  to  that  alliance, 
its  sovereign  had  lost  his  continental  dominions  of  Naples.  To  have  bar- 
tered away  Sicily  to  France  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  England,  an 
net  of  bad  faith,  equal  to,  if  not  worse  than  the  former  barter  of  Venice  by 
ihe  French.  The  English  minister  refused,  and.  Fox  dying  soon  after, 
the  negotiations  broke  off. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  one  of  tergiversation.  Napoleon  knew 
that  she  had  felt  the  wish,  without  having  the  resolution,  to  strike  a  blow 
while  he  was  engaged  in  Moravia  agamst  the  Russians.  To  keep  her  in 
good  humour,  he  had  given  Hanover  up  to  her,  which  Prussia,  though  at 
peace  with  the  King  of  England,  scrupled  not  to  accept.  She,  moreover, 
shut  her  ports  against  British  vessels.     Bonaparte,  after  having  settled  his 
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afiairs  with  Austria,  altered  his  tone  towards  Prussia.  The  Maniteur 
began  to  talk  of  Prussia  as  a  secondary  power,  which  assumed  a  tone  that 
its  extent  and  position  did  not  warrant.  In  his  negotiations  with  Lord 
Lauderdale,  Napoleon  had  offered  to  restore  EEanover  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  extended  round  a  great  part  of  the  Pras- 
sian  frontiers.  The  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  Von  Knobelsdorf*  in  a  note 
which  he  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1806,  said  truly, 
"  that  the  king,  his  master,  saw  around  his  territories  none  but  French  sol- 
diers, or  vassals  of  France,  ready  to  march  at  her  beck."  The  note  de- 
manded that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Grermany. 
Napoleon  answered  in  a  tone  of  sneer  and  defiance,  saying,  that  **to  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless  a  course  as  to  pretend  to  with* 
stand  the  waves  of  the  ocean."  The  King  of  Prussia  issued  a  long 
manifesto  from  his  head-quarters  at  Erfurt,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1800*  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  long  series  of  Napoleon's  encroachment8» 
which  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with,  but  which  the  King  of  Prostia 
seemed  now  to  discover  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon  was  speedily  in  the 
field  ;  he  attacked  the  Prussians  first,  and  this  time  he  had  on  his  side  a 
large  superiority  of  numbers,  added  to  his  superiority  of  tactics. 

The  double  battle  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena  (16th  of  October)  decided  the 
campaign.  The  Prussian  troops  fought  bravely,  but  their  generals  com- 
mitted the  same  error  as  the  Austrian  generals  had  committed  before,  of 
extending  too  much  their  line  of  operations.  The  consequences  of  the 
Prussian  defeat  were  most  disastrous.  Most  of  their  divisions  were  snr* 
rounded  and  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Almost  all  their  strong  for- 
tresses, Magdeburg,  Spandau,  Kustrin,  Strettin,  Hameln,  surrendered  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  The  work  of  the  great  Frederick's  whole  life  crambled 
to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Bliicher  and  Lestocq  were  the  only  officers 
who  kept  some  regiments  together,  with  which  they  made  a  gallant  stand 
m  the  northern  provinces. 

Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  October.  He  despatched  Mor- 
tier  to  occupy  Hamburg,  and  seize  all  English  property  there.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  his  well-known  Berlin  Decree 
against  British  commerce.  "  The  British  islands  were  to  be  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  blockade  by  all  the  Continent.  All  correspondence  or  tiada 
with  England  was  forbidden  under  most  severe  penalties.  All  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  British  colonies,  were  considersd 
as  contraband.  Property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  British  aabjecls, 
wherever  found,  was  declared  lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from  Enp 
land  to  be  detained  and  opened  at  the  post-offices."  The  English  goven 
ment  retaliated  by  its  Orders  in  Council,  11th  November,  1807. 

Meantime,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  to  Konigsberg,  and  the  Roasiaa 
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armies  advanced  to  the  YistuJa  :  the  French  occupied  Warsaw.  French 
agents  had  previously  penetrated  into  Russian  Poland,  and  spread  a  report 
that  Kosciusko  was  at  Napoleon's  head-quarters.  Napoleon  had  invited 
Kosciusko,  who  was  then  living  in  Switzerland,  to  come,  but  that  single- 
minded  patriot,  mistrusting  the  views  of  the  conqueror,  declined  the  invi- 
latioii. 

Napoleon  received,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Posen,  numerous  addresses 
from  various  parts  of  Poland,  entreating  him  to  restore  that  country  to  its 
independence.  His  answers  were  cold  and  cautious.  He  began  his  winter 
campaign  against  the  Russians  by  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  (28th  of  Decem- 
ber,) in  which  the  French  experiencing  a  severe  check,  retired  towards  the 
Vistula.  The  month  of  January,  1807,  passed  without  any  engagements, 
bat  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  between 
the  two  grand  armies.  General  Beningsen  commanded  the  Russians. 
The  French  made  repeated  and  furious  attacks  on  the  Russian  infantry, 
which  stood  like  walls  of  brass,  and  the  assailants  were  at  last  obliged  to 
desist.  The  battle  lasted  till  near  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  loss  on  both 
•ides  was  dreadful ;  it  has  never  been  correctly  ascertainedt  but  has  been 
roaghly  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  men. 

After  the  battle,  Napoleon  withdrew,  again  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula, 
and  Beningsen  retired  towards  Konigsberg.  There  was  no  more  fighting 
between  the  two  armies  for  more  than  three  months  after.  The  French 
meantime  besieged  Dantzig,  which  was  defended  by  the  Prussian  General 
Kalkreut,  and  surrendered  at  the  end  of  May,  1807.  Napoleon  having 
now  reinforced  his  army  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  advanced  again 
towards  the  Russians.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  battle  of  Friedland  took 
place,  in  which,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Russians  were  at  last 
worsted,  and  driven  beyond  the  river  AJIer.  They  did  not  lose,  however, 
either  cannon  or  baggage,  and  they  efi!ected  their  retreat  upon  Tilsit,  near 
the  Russian  frontiers. 

As  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  both  wished  for  peace,  an  armistice  was 
made,  and  a  personal  interview  took  place  between  the  two  emperors  on  a 
raft,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen,  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  two 
sovereigns  after  this  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  of  Tilsit,  wnere 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  signed.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  restored 
to  about  one-half  of  his  former  territories,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  made  a  king,  and 
became  the  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon.  The  principal  Prussian  fortresses 
and  seaport  towns  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the 
general  peace.  Russia  made  no  sacrifices ;  on  the  contrary  she  obtained 
a  part  of  Prussian  Poland.  But  there  were  secret  articles  to  the  treaty, 
by  which  France  al  owed  Russia  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Russia 
OD  her  part,  promised  to  close  her  ports  against  British  vessels.     On  the 
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0th  of  July,  Napoleon  left  Tilsit,  to  return  to  Paris,  where  He  leceived  the 
usual  tribute  of  servile  addresses  and  fulsome  flattery. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  Senatus  Consultum  suppressed  the  Tribunate, 
the  only  remains  of  a  national  deliberative  body  in  France.  It  had  been 
previously  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  number.  ^The  Tribanate," 
said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  *'  was  absolutely  useless,  while  it  cost  nearly 
half  a  million ;  I  therefore  suppressed  it.  I  was  well  aware  that  an  outciy 
would  be  raised  against  this  violation  of  the  law ;  but  I  was  strong ;  I 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I  considered  myself  a 
reformer.  I  did  every  thing  for  the  best.  Had  I  been  hypocritical,  I 
should  have  maintained  the  Tribunate,  for  who  can  doubt  that  it  would 
have  adopted  and  sanctioned,  when  required,  my  views  and  intentions  ?*' 
And  speaking  of  the  alleged  servility  of  the  Senate,  he  informs  us  that 
"  in  almost  every  important  measure  many  of  the  senators,  before  they 
gave  their  vote,  came  to  communicate  with  him  privately,  and  stated,  some- 
times very  decidedly,  their  objections  ;  but  that  they  went  away  convinced 
either  by  his  arguments,  or  by  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  affiun.** 

Necessity  and  the  urgency  of  circumstances  were  mighty  words  with 
Napoleon  ;  they  generally  concluded  all  his  arguments  on  matters  of  mo- 
rality and  politics.  Whether  these  urgent  circumstances  were  not  often 
of  his  own  creating  or  seeking,  is  a  point  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
stopped  to  examine.  Three  committees  of  administration,  of  legislation, 
and  of  finances,  taken  from  the  Legislative  Body,  discussed  the  projects 
of  law  in  lieu  of  the  Tribunate. 

Having  stripped  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  of  his  dominions,  under 
the  plea  that  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  as  weU  as 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his,  on  the  ground  that  the  duke  had  joined 
Prussia  against  him.  Napoleon  created  out  of  these  and  other  districts  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  18th  of  August,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jerome, 
who  took  up'  his  residence  at  Cassel.  Soon  after,  the  Prince  Regent  oS 
Portugal  having  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin  Decree  against  England, 
Napoleon  sent  Junot  with  thirty  thousand  men  across  Spain  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  he  published  in  the  MmUeuft  that 
**  the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe."  Jonot  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition,  November  30th,  1807,  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  court  having  just  before  embarked  for  Brazil. 

In  December  of  the  same  year.  Napoleon  having  gone  to  Bfilan,  sent 
for  the  Clueen  of  Etruria,  and  her  son,  and  signified  to  her  that  she  most 
resign  Tuscany,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  French  troops;  and 
in  the  following  June,  (1808,)Tuscany  was  formally  annexed,  not  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  formed  thrse  new 
departments.  The  queen  was  promised  a  compensation  in  Portagal* 
she  never  obtained. 
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On   the  ITth  of  December,  1807,  Napoleon  issued  from  Milan  a  decree 
by  which  all  merchant  vessels  which  should  submit  to  the  British  Orders 
in  Council,  were  declared  to  be  lawful  prizes  by  the  French.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (1806,)  a  number  of  American  vessels  were  seized  and  con- 
fiscated in  the  French  and  Italian  ports.     The  pope  was  next  to  feel  Napo- 
leon's displeasure.     The  French  troops  had  for  some  time  occupied  Ancona 
and  Civita  Vecchia,  in  order  to  keep  away  the  English  and  the  Russians ; 
but  Napoleon  now  insisted  on  the  pope  declaring  war  against  England. 
The  pope  answered  that  he  was  a  sovereign  of  peace,  and  could  not 
declare  war  against  any  Christian  power.     Napoleon  said,  that  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne,  he  was  emperor  of  the  west,  king  of  Italy,  and 
Suzerain  of  the  pope ;  that  the  English  were  heretics,  and  therefore  ene- 
mies of  the  holy  see,  and  that  the  donation  of  Charlemagne,  had  been 
made  to  defend  the  holy  church  against  its  enemies ;  that  if  the  pope  did 
not  oxnply  with  his  wishes,  he.  Napoleon,  would  take  back  Charlemagne's 
grant.     We  cannot  go  further  here  into  the  long  and  vexatious  correspond- 
ence and  controversy  between  Napoleon  and  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
were  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  which  form  an  interesting  episode 
in  the  general  history  of  those  times. 

By  a  decree  of  the  2d  of  April,  1806,  Napoleon  annexed  the  Marches 
or  Adriatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  There 
were  other  points  of  dispute  between  the  pope  and  Napoleon  on  matters 
concerning  the  Concordat  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  About  the  same 
time,  (February,  1808,)  a  French  force  under  General  Miollis  entered 
Rome,  occupied  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  began  to  do  military  duty  in 
that  city.  The  general  took  the  papal  troops  under  his  own  command. 
The  pope  remained  in  his  palace  with  the  mere  shadow  of  a  civil  power, 
which  he  had  no  means  to  enforce. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  most  important  transaction  of  Napoleon's 
reign,  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  humble  and  submissive  ally 
of  Napoleon  ;  her  navy,  her  army,  her  treasures  were  at  his  disposal.  She 
was  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  she  had  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the 
French  troops  through  her  territory  to  Portugal.  Other  French  divisions 
had  entered  Spain  as  friends  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  and  seized  by  stra- 
tagem the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  and  Barcelona.  At  the 
tame  time,  the  internal  administration  of  Spain  was  carried  on  in  a  most 
corrupt  and  profligate  manner. 

Charles  IV.,  his  queen,  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  had  completely  dis- 
gusted the  Spaniards.  An  insurrectional  movement  took  place  at  Aranjuez, 
20th  of  March,  and  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  who  was  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Charles  was  induced  to  abdi- 
cate. Napoleon  founded  upon  this  a  pretence  for  interfering.  He  invited 
father,  mother,  son,  and  favourite  to  Bayonne,  where  he  himself  repaired 
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in  April.  Charles  and  his  queen  went  readily;  Ferdinand  hesitated;  bat 
Napoleon  sent  Savary,  who  with  many  asseverations  of  his  master's 
honourable  and  friendly  intentions  towards  him,  gradually  decoyed  the 
weak  prince  from  stage  to  stage,  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  Spanish 
territory.  A  scene  of  duplicity  and  dishonesty,  of  indecent  and  nnnatuxal 
recriminations  now  took  place  between  Napoleon,  the  old  king*  the  queen* 
and  her  son,  which  for  moral  turpitude  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Charles 
resumed  his  character  of  king,  stigmatized  Ferdinand  as  a  rebellions  son, 
the  queen  joined  in  reviling  and  disgracing  him  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
and  her  husband*s  honour,  and  Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  by  insults  and 
threats,  renounced  bis  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Charles  likewise  resigned  all  his  rights  "  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  ally, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

Napoleon  now  issued  a  decree,  appointing  '*  his  dearly  beloved  brochert 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies."  By  a  subsequent  decree,  15th  of  July,  he  appointed  "his 
dearly  beloved  cousin,  Joachim  Murat,  Grand-duke  of  Bergt  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  remained  vacant  by  the  accession  of  Joseph 
Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  Both  these  curioos 
documents  are  signed  Napoleon,  and  countersigned  by  the  minister  secre- 
tary of  state,  Maret. 

The  memorable  events  which  resulted  from  these  nefarious  transactioDSt 
the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Murat,  the  revolt  and  subsequent  massacre  of 
the  people  of  that  city,  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  insurrection  which  broke 
out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  against  the  invaders  the 
heroic,  though  often  unfortunate  resistance  of  the  Spaniards— 4he  alroci* 
ties  committed  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  cmel  retaliations  by  the 
Spanish  guerrillas — the  long,  murderous,  war  of  seven  years,  from  1808  till 
1814,  in  which  the  British  army  acted  a  conspicuous  partF— «1I  these  may 
be  read  in  the  numerous  works  written  expressly  on  the  anbject  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  « 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  six  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  entered  Spain  at  different  times  b^  the  two  great  roads  of  Bay- 
onne  and  Perpignan.  There  returned  into  France  at  varioos  times  abont 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  other  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand did  not  return.  Making  full  deduction  for  those  who  remained  pri* 
soners  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  English*  and  were  afterwards 
set  free  ut  the  peace  of  1814,  the  number  who  perished  during  that  war, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoosand,  if  it  does 
not  approach  rather  three  hundred  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniardsb 
soldiers  and  peasants,  who  were  destroyed  in  detail  on  almost  eveiy  spot 
in  the  Peninsula,  cannot  be  calculated,  but  it  must  have  been  greater 
that  of  the  Fronch. 
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In  the  year  1806,  Napoleon  re-established  titles  of  nobility  in  France. 
Lefebvre,  who  had  taken  Dantzig  the  year  before,  was  the  first  duke  that 
he  created.  Many  others,  both  military  and  civilians,  received  titles  from 
towns  in  Italy  and  Germany,  with  an  income  charged  upon  the  revenues 
or  national  domains  of  the  conquered  countries.  Both  the  titles  and  in- 
comes attached  to  them  were  made  hereditary. 

In  September,  1806,  Napoleon  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  subject  of  these  conferences  remained 
a  secret,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  Turkey  was  agitated. 
Napoleon  says  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  partition  of  that  country 
was  Constantinople.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  consented  to  Russia  en- 
croaching on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Turkey,  as  the  Russian  troops 
inraded  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  soon  after  the  conference.  On  returning 
£rom  Erfurt,  Napoleon  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
ware  irrevocably  united  in  a  bond  of  alliance. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reconquered  Portugal,  and  were 
adTancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  King  Joseph  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  and  the  French  armies  had  withdrawn  behind  the 
£bro.  Napoleon  resolved  to  set  out  for  Spain  .himself.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  he  opened,  in  person,  the  session  of  the  Iiegislative  Body  with  one 
of  his  characteristic  speeches  :-—*' The  hideous  presence  of  the  English 
leopards  contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain,  and  Portugal.  I  go  to  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to  crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to 
plant  the  French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon."  Two  days  after- 
wards he  set  ofi*  for  Spain. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1808,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Spanish  troops 
at  Tudela,  and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  Madnd  capitulated.  He  told  the 
Spanish  deputation  that  their  grand-children  would  bless  his  memory.  He 
then  set  off  for  Astorga,  expecting  to  intercept  Sir  John  Moore  in  his 
retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  leaving  the  task  of  pur- 
suing the  English  to  Soult  and  Ney,  he  suddenly  quitted  Astorga,  and 
returned  in  great  haste  to  France,  in  January,  1809. 

A  new  Austrian  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  This  time  Aus- 
tria came  single  into  the  field.  She  had  made  astonishing  exertions  to 
recruit  her  armies  to  the  number  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men.  Aus- 
tria had  apparently  no  new  personal  subject  of  complaint,  except  the  alarm 
the  naturally  felt  at  the  rapid  strides  of  Napoleon  towards  universal  domi- 
nion. The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  Austrian  army  of  Germany, 
and  the  Archduke  John,  that  of  Italy.  The  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  occupied  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  quickly 
assembled  his  army  beyond  the  Rhine,  repaired  to  Augsburg,  and  by  one 
of  his  skilful  manosuvres  broke  the  hne  of  the  Austrians,  gained  the  bat- 
de  of  Etkmiihl,  and  obliged  the  Archduke  Charles  to  retire  into  Bohemia. 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  the  French  entered  Vienna.  The  archduka  now 
collected  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Bonaparte  croBBed  ths 
river  to  attack  him,  and  the  great  battle  of  Aspem  took  place*  on  the  31st 
of  May.  The  buttle'  remained  undecided ;  but  on  the  follDwing  day  it  wu 
renewed  with  fury  on  both  sides,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  BCtion,  Bona^ 
parte  was  informed  that  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  which  coroniuaiCBted  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried  ofl*  by  a  flood.  He  then 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  withdrew  hia  army  into  the  island  of  L(^u  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  very  great :  Mai- 
shall  Lannea  was  among  the  generals  killed. 

Napoleon  remained  for  aix  weeka  on  the  island.  Having  re-established 
the  bridge,  and  received  reinforcements,  he  crosaed  once  more  to  the  left 
bank,  when  he  fought  the  Battle  of  Wogram,  ttth  July,  in  when  ae  de- 
feated the  Aualrians,  with  a  tremendaua  losa  on  both  aides.  Btili  the  Aiu- 
irian  army  was  not  destroyed  nor  dispersed,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  for  continuing  the  strugg-le.  Other  counsels,  however,  prevailedi  and 
an  armistice  waa  concluded  at  Znaim,  and  this  led  to  the  peace  of  Sdun- 
brunn,  which  was  not  signed,  however,  till  the  I4th  of  October.  Napo- 
leon had  er.tertained  some  idea  of  dismembering  the  Aostrian  empire ;  ha 
had  even  aJdresaed  an  iaritatlon  to  the  HuDgarians  to  fona  an  independoit 
kingdom  under  a  native  ruler,  but  this  addr«s  produced  no  efiect. 
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(}ennany  began  to  be  agitated  by  popular  resistance  against  him ;  bands 
of  partisans,  under  Schill,  the  Duke  of  Brunsvirick,  and  others,  had  ap- 
peared ;  Tyrol  was  still  in  arms,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  Russia. 
The  war  in  Spain  continued  with  dubious  success,  and  the  English  had 
landed  a  considerable  force  at  FJushing.  He  thought  best,  therefore,  to 
grant  peace  to  Austria  on  moderate  conditions.  The  Archduke  Charles 
disapproved  of  the  peace,  and  gave  up  his  command.  Austria  ceded 
Trieste,  Camiola,  and  part  of  Croatia,  Salzburg,  Cracow,  and  Western 
Gallicia,  and  several  other  districts  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  brave  Tyrolese  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  Hofer  and  others  of  their  chiefs  were  seized  by  the  French,  taken 
to  Mantua  and  there  shot. 

Whether  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  was  in  course  of  negotiation  at  the  time  of  the  peace  oi 
Schonbrunn  has  been  doubted,  but  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made 
known  to  his  wife  Josephine,  his  determination  to  divorce  her.  A  painful 
scene  took  place  on  this  occasion,  which  is  well  described  by  De  Bausset, 
prefect  of  the  imperial  household,  in  his  Memoirea  Anecdotique$  sur  Vlnr 
Urieur  du  Falaia.  Napoleon  himself  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  af- 
fected at  Josephine's  grief,  but  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
heir  to  the  empire  subdued  his  feelings.  It  is  known  that  from  the  time 
of  the  conferences  of  Erfurt,  and  perhaps  of  Tilsit,  he  had  had  in  view  a 
marriage  with  one  of  Alexander's  sisters,  and  the  project  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Russian  court,  but  the  empress-mother  had  always  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  plea  of  difference  of  religion.  The  divorce  being  con- 
sented to  by  Josephine  in  presence  of  commissioners  from  the  Senate,  the 
act  was  solemnly  passed  and  registered  on  the  16th  of  December,  1809. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  married  by  proxy  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  who  soon  after  set  off*  for  Paris.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Paris  by  Cardinal  Fesch. 

The  years  1810  and  1811  were  the  period  of  Napoleon's  greatest  power. 
There  is  an  interesting  report  made  by  Count  Montalivet  of  the  situation 
of  the  French  empire  in  1810,  which  displays  the  gigantic  extent  of  its 
dominions.  One  passage  which  refera  to  Holland  is  curious.  That  coun- 
try was  under  the  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  felt  really  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  and  did  not  enforce  very  strictly  the 
continental  system,  as  it  was  styled,  against  English  trade.  This  led  to 
frequent  reproofs  from  his  imperious  brother,  who  at  last  resolved  to  enforce 
his  own  decrees  himself  by  uniting  Holland  to  the  French  empire.  Count 
Montalivet,  in  his  report,  made  use  of  a  curious  argument  to  prepare  the 
people's  minds  for  this  measure  : — **  Holland,"  he  said,  *'  is  in  reality  a 
continuation  of  France ;  it  may  be  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  the 
alluvia  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are  the  great  arte- 
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lies  of  the  empire.**    And  Champagny,  minister  for  foreign  affiuiBt  in  t 
report  to  the  emperor,  said : — ^*  Holland  is  an  emanation  of  the  French 
empire.     In  order  to  possess  the  Rhine,  your  majesty  must  extend  yonr 
territory  to  the  Zuyderzee.*'     But  even  the  Zuyderzee  was  not  far  enoagh. 
By  a  Senatus  Consuhum,  Idth  of  December,  1810,  Holland,  Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Hamburg,  and  the  country 
between  that  town  and  Lubeck,  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  of 
which  this  new  territory  formed  ten  additional  departments^*   The  French 
empire  now  extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  for 
Napoleon  had  finally  annexed  Rome  and  the  southern  papal  provinces  to 
France.     The  pope  launched  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon, 
upon  which  he  was  arrested  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  Id  the  middlo 
of  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July\  1809,  by  a  party  of  gendarmes,  v/ho  esct- 
laded  the  walls,  and  wae  carried  ofiTto  Savona,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner 
until  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau.    Radet  was  the  colonel  of  gen- 
darmes who  seized  the  person  of  the  pope.      The  papal  territory  was 
divided  into  two  departments  of  the  French  empire,  called  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Thrasymene,  of  which  last  Perugia  was  the  head  town.    Napoleon 
gave  his  **  good  city  of  Rome"  the  rank  of  second  town  in  the  French 
empire. 

Besides  the  French  empire,  which,  thus  extended,  reckoned  one  hon- 
dred  and  thirty  departments,  and  forty-two  millions  of  people,  NapoleoD 
held  under  his  sway  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  included  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  tfie  other  legations  and  the  marches,  with 
above  six  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  including 
Dahnatia,  Camiola,,and  part  of  Croatia,  which  formed  a  separate  govern- 
ment. The  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  about  Gve  millions  more,  was  tin 
dependent  on  his  will,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Westphalist  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  &c. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  towards  the  countries  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  brothers  and  other  relatives,  was  plainly  stated  by  himself  to  his  brothel 
Lucien,  in  an  interview  in  Mantua,  in  1811.     *^  In  the  interior,  as  weU  as 
the  exterior,  all  my  relatives  must  follow  my  orders :  every  thing  most  bo 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  France ;  conscriptions,  laws,  taxes,  all  muM 
be  in  your  respective  states  for  the  advantage  and  support  of  my  crown 
I  should  otherwise  act  against  my  duty  and  my  interest.    No  doubt  you 
would  like  to  act  the  part  of  a  Medici  at  Florence,*'  (there  had  been  some 
talk  about  placing  Lucien  over  Tuscany,)  **  but  were  I  to  allow  you  to  do 
so,  it  is  clear  that  Tuscany,  happy  and  tranquil,  would  become  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  French.'*    He  would  not  allow  his  brothers  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  and   to  strengthen  themselves  on   their 
thrones,  because  he  foresaw  that  it  might  suit  him  some  day  to  remore 
them  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  peace,  or  upon  some  new  scheme  of  his 
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D.  He  sacrificed  the  people  of  thoee  countries  and  their  interests,  as 
11  as  the  happiness  and  the  greatness  of  his  brothers,  to  what  he  con- 
ved  to  be  the  interest  and  the  glory  of  France.  But  even  his  brothers 
re  restive  under  this  discipline.  Louis  ran  away  from  his  kingdom  of 
»lland ;  Murat  was  in  continual  disputes  with  his  brother-in-law,  and 
cien  would  not  accept  any  crown  under  such  conditions. 
A.S  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  had  under 
i  orders  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Qrand-duke 
Baden,  and  the  other  German  princes.  He  had  also  under  his  protec- 
D  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  which  was  bound  to  furnish  him  with 
ops,  and  to  follow  his  policy.  Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered^  It^ 
tirely  at  his  mercy.  He  could  thus  dispose  of  more  than  eighty  mil- 
08  of  people.  Never,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  so  great 
MUt  of  Europe  been  subject  to  the  will  of  one  man.  Austria  was  liis 
J  through  fear  as  well  as  by  family  connection  ;  Russia  through  pm- 
tice  and  self-interest.  In  Sweden,  Gteneral  Bernadotte  had  been  chosen 
own  Prince,  and,  after  obtaining  Napoleon's  consent,  had  repaired  to 
xkholro.  Spain,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  struggled  hard,  and  apparently 
th  little  hope  of  uhimate  success.  Britain  alone  continued  to  defy  his 
wer,  and  held  Sicily  and  Portugal  under  her  protection.  Such  was  the 
iitical  condition  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1811.  In  the  month  of 
irch  of  that  year,  Maria  Louisa  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  saluted 

Napoleon  as  "  King  of  Rome,'*  an  ominous  title  to  those  Italians  who 
I]  fancied  that  the  crown  of  Italy  was  to  be,  according  to  Napoleon's 
omise,  separated  from  that  of  France. 

In  1811  the  first  symptoms  of  coolness  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
inifested  themselves.  The  complaints  of  the  Russian  landholders  against 
B  continental  system,  which  prevented  their  exporting  by  sea  the  pro- 
ice  of  their  vast  estates,  had  induced  Alexander  to  issue  an  ukase,  81st 

December,  1810,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were  allowed  to  be 
•ported  into  the  ports  of  Russia,  unless  they  appeared  to  belong  to  sub- 
:t8  of  Great  Britain.  This  last  restriction  was  of  course  easily  evaded, 
d  the  trade  with  England  might  be  said  to  be  in  reality  opened  again. 
315  was  soon  made  a  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The 
jssian  emperor,  on  his  side,  complained  that  his  relative,  the  Duke  of 
denburg,  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  territory  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Jsit.  A  third  subject  of  difilerence  was  concerning  Poland. 
Napoleon  having,  by  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn,  united  western  GkJlicia 
d  Cracow  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  encourage  the  prospect 

re-establishing  the  whole  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state.  But  there 
IB  another  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  mistrust  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of 
3  emperor,  and  the  nobility  of  Russia  in  general,  at  the  evident  assump- 
D  of  universal  dictatorship  by  Napoleon,  especially  since  his  marriage 
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with  an  Austrian  archduchess.  At  Tilsit,  he  had  been  willing  to  share  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  Russia,  but  now  he  would  "  have  no  brothet 
near  his  throne."  He  summoned  Sweden,  in  an  imperioas  manner^to 
enforce  his  decrees  against  the  British  trade,  while  his  armed  vesseh  and 
privateers  in  the  Baltic  seized  upon  fifty  Swedish  merchantmen,  which 
were  confiscated,  upon  the  charge  of  contraband  trade  with  England. 
Lastly,  in  January,  1812,  General  Davoust  was  sent  to  take  possettion  of 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Thia  act  of  aggreaaioD 
induced  the  crown  prince,  Bemadotte,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  tha 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  March,  1812.  In  the  interview  betwean  these  two 
princes  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  the  plan  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  was  settled. 
Russia  had  not  yet  declared  war,  but  she  reinforced  her  armies,  waiting  to 
be  attacked.  Napoleon  was  pouring  troops  into  Prussia,  Pomerania«  and 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Some  of  the  older  and  wiser  counsellors  of  Napoleon  had  the  coonge  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  not  on  the  injustice,  but  on  the  impolicy  of  this  new 
act  of  aggression.     Fouche  presented  him  an  eloquent  memorial  on  the 
occasion.     "I  regulate  my  conduct,"  answered  Napoleon,  "chiefly  by  the 
opinion  of  my  army.     With  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  I  can  oUige  aD 
Europe  to  do  my  bidding.    I  will  destroy  all  English  influence  in  Russia, 
and  then  Spain  will  easily  fall.     My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished ;  my 
present  situation  is  but  the  outline  of  a  picture,  which  I  must  flll  up.    I 
must  make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Pkris  most  bs 
the  capital  of  the  world.    There  must  be  all  over  Europe  bat  one  code^ 
one  court  of  appeal,  one  currency,  one  system  of  weights  and  meaaoieSi 
Am  I  to  blame  if  the  great  power  which  I  have  already  attained  fofoos 
me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the  world  ?*'    And  to  De  Pradt  at  Dies-    \ 
den,  he  said,  **  I  will  destroy  Russian  influence  in  Europe.     Two  hattles 
will  do  the  business  :  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  on  his  knees,  and 
Russia  shall  be   disarmed.     Spain   costs  me  very  dear :  without  that  I 
should  be  master  of  the  world ;  but  when  I  become  snch,  my  son  will  haTS 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retain  my  place.**     In  calmer  times,  and  after  the  fall 
experience  of  disappointment,  we  find  him  confirming  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed  on  the  former  memorable  occasions. 

After  his  return  from  Elba,  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  **  I  desired 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  who  in  my  situation  would  not?  The  world 
invited  me  to  govern  it ;  sovereigns  and  subjects  vied  with  each  other  ia 
bending  before  my  sceptre.  I  have  rarely  found  any  opposition  in 
France.'*  And  later,  at  St.  Helena,  "  If  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  ac- 
complishing the  universal  monarchy,  it  was  without  any  original  design* 
and  because  I  was  led  to  it  step  after  step.  The  last  efibrt  wipting  to  | 
arrive  at  it  seemed  so  trifling,  was  it  unreasonable  to  attempt  it  t  •  •  .  Bat  ] 
1  bad  no  ambition  distinct  from  that  of  France,  her  gloiy  her  ■ecendencyt 
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her  majesty,  with  which  my  own  were  identified.  Had  I  lived  in  Ame- 
rica, I  should  willingly  have  heen  a  Washington ;  but  had  Washington 
been  in  France,  exposed  to  discord  within  and  attack  from  without,  I  would 
have  defied  him  to  be  what  he  was  in  America.  ...  I  have  been  spoiled 
by  success.  I  have  always  been  in  supreme  command  r^from  my  first 
entrance  into  life,  I  have  enjoyed  high  power:  and  circumstances,  and  my 
own  energy  of  character,  have  been  such,  that  from  the  instant  I  gained 
military  superiority,  I  acknowledged  neither  masters  nor  laws." 

The  events  of  the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  1812  are  known  to 
the  world.  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Segur*  and  of 
Colonel  Boutourlin,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander;  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Oginski ;  and  to  the  Italian  account  of  Captain  Laugier, 
(ST^^IUdiani  in  Ru9sia,  By  consulting  these  various  authorities,  a  sum  of 
very  correct  information  concerning  that  stupendous  catastrophe  may  be 
obtained. 

Before  Napoleon  set  ofiT  from  Paris  for  the  Russian  expedition,  he  di- 
rected Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  pro- 
posing negotiations  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis.  He  was 
willing  this  time  to  let  Sicily  remain  under  Ferdinand,  and  Portugal  under 
the  House  of  Braganza,  but  he  insisted  on  Spain  being  secured  to  his  bro- 
ther Joseph.  It  must  be  observed  that  Lord  Wellington  had  just  taken 
possession  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  was  advancing  into  Spain 
towards  Madrid,  which  he  shortly  after  entered  upon  gaining  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  The  English  minister  immediately  replied,  that  England's 
engagements  with  the  Spanish  Cortes,  acting  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  rendered  the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph  impossible. 

The  Russian  minister,  Prince  Kourakin,  still  remained  at  Paris.  Early 
in  May,  he  presented  an  official  note  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  stating  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  empires  might  easily  be  made  the 
lobject  of  amicable  negotiations,  provided  the  French  troops  should  evacu- 
ate Pomerania  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  they  could  be  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  threatening  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  Napoleon  pre- 
tended to  be  exceedingly  angry  at  this  demand,  which  he  said  was  inso- 
lent, adding  that  he  was  not  used  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  style,  and  to 
have  his  movements  dictated  by  a  foreign  sovereign  ;  and  he  sent  Prince 
Kourakin  his  passports. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  he  himself  set  off  with  his  empress  for  Dresden, 
wheje  he  had  invited  the  kings  of  his  own  creation,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  his  other  tributaries,  to  meet  him.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  also  repaired  to  Dresden  with  his  empress.  The 
King  of  Prussia  came  too,  as  he  had  just  signed  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
by  which  he  placed  twenty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal  in  the  approach- 
ing  campaign.     Austria  agreed   to   furnish   thirty   thousand  men   to  act 
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against  Uussian  Poland.  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne  to  Wilnt, 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander  then  was,  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Dresden* 
but  Alexander  declined.  After  brilliant  festiyals,  Napoleon  quitted  Dre^ 
den  for  Thorn,  where  he  arriyed  on  the  2d  of  June.  His  immeose  army 
was  assembled  chiefly  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen^  which  latter 
river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  French,  eighty  thousand  Germans  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  thirty  thousand  Poles  under  Prince  Pooi* 
atowski,  twenty  thousand  Italians  under  Eugene,  and  twenty  thousand 
Prussians.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
siildiers,  saying,  "that  the  second  war  of  Poland  had  begun.  The  fate  of 
Russia  must  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  cross  the  Niemen  and  carry  the  war 
into  her  own  territory,"  &c.  * 

On  the  ^th  and  35th  of  Junt;  Napoleon's  army,  in  three  large  massett 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  Lithuania  without   meeting  with  any 
opposition.     The  Russian  army,  under  General  Barclay  de  Tolli,  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  evacuated  Wilna,  and  retired  to  the 
tmnks  of  the  Dwina.     Another  Russian  army  eighty  thousand  stroogr 
under  I'rince  Bugrution,  was  stationed  near  the  Dneiper.     On  the  28th  of 
June,  Napoleon  entered  Wilna,  where  he. remained  till  the  16th  of  July- 
He  there  received  a  de})Utation  from  the  diet  of  the  Duchy  of  Wanaw* 
entreating  hirn  to  procluitn  the  union  and  independence  of  Poland.    Napi^ 
leon's  answer  was  still  cold  and  cautious:  he  told  them  that  he  had  guaruh* 
tied  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  part  of  Poland  he  still  retained :  thtl 
for  the  rest  they  must  depend  chiefly  on  their  own  efforts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  soldiers  treated  Lithuania  as  an  enemy'l 
country.  The  provisions  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  follow  his  army  Bfll 
having  arrived,  and  the  Russians  having  removed  all  the  stores,  thi 
French  and  German  soldiers  went  about  marauding,  plundering  aUke  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  feeding  their  hoTKf 
on  the  green  corn,  violating  the  women,  and  killing  those  who  resenttl 
such  treatnient.  Lithuania,  a  poor  and  thinly  inhabited  country,  whick 
had  suffered  from  the  bad  harvest  of  the  preceding  year*  (181  It)  wil 
utterly  devastated.  At  the  same  time,  disorganization  and  demonlizatioa 
spread  R'arfully  through  the  enormous  masses  of  the  invaders;  diseail 
thinned  their  ranks;  twenty-five  thousand  patients  were  crowded  withil 
Wilna,  in  a  few  weeks,  where  there  was  not  accommodation  for  one-dliri 
of  the  number;  heavy  rains  rendered  the  roads  impassable^  and  ten  thoip 
sand  horses  were  lost. 

After  partial  engagements  at  Mohilow  and  Witepsk,  the  Russians  Cfl» 
tinued  their  retreat  upon  Smolensk,  in  the  interior  of  Russia*  Napolstt 
determined  to  follow  them;  "Forward  marches  alone/*  he  obaerred, "est 
keep  such  a  vast  army  in  its  present  condition,  together ;  to  halt  or 
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vonld  be  the  signal  of  dissolution.  It  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence  ; 
m  army  of  operation,  not  of  poailion.  We  must  advance  upon  Moscow, 
uhI  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  resting-quarters  and  sup- 
»Iies."  He  crossed  the  Dneiper,  and  entered  Russia  Proper  with  about 
ne  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  leaving  a  body  of  reserve  at  Wilna 
Utd  the  corps  of  Macdonald  on  the  Dwina,  towards  Riga.  In  faia  march 
ihrough  Lithuania,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  bad  dropped 
tf  from  his  ranks,  and  were  cither  dead,  or  sick,  or  bad  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  or  were  straggling  and  marauding  about  the 
Emntry. 

On  the  16ih  of  August,  the  two  hostile  armies  met  under  the  walb  of 
^olensk.  But  the  Russians,  after  carrying  off"  or  destroying  the  proTt- 
lions.  and  allowing  time  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  themselves,  eyacu- 
•led  Smclensk,  which  their  rear-gunrd  set  on  fire.  They  continued  their 
•Wreal  upon  Moscow,  and  Nnpoleon  followed  them.  The  battle  of  Boro- 
4too,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa,  was  fought  on  the  7th  Sep- 
taisber.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  a  hundred  and 
Iftmt/  thousand  each.  After  a  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Rua- 
lim  genera!  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the  French  were  left  io  possession  of 
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the  bloody  field ;  but  the  French  took  hardly  *any  prisonera  or  guns : 
fifteen  thousand  Russians,  and  about  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead 
Next  day  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat;  and  on  the  14th  of  Sep* 
tember,  it  traversed  the  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inhabitant! 
had  already  evacuated.  On  that  same  day  the  French  entered  Moscow, 
and  found  it  deserted,  except  by  the  convicts  and  some  of  the  lowest  clan 
who  lingered  behind  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  On  the  evening  of  this  day 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Coach-makers'  street,  but  it  was  put  down  in  the 
night.  On  the  next  day,  15th,  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  aneient  palace  of  the  Tzars.  On  the  following  night  the 
fire  burst  out  again,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  no  exertions  of 
the  French  could  stop  it :  the  wind  spread  the  flames  ail  over  the  city,  and 
on  the  third  day.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Kremlin,  where  he 
stood  in  iniminent  danger.  The  fire  raged  till  the  19th,  when  it  abated, 
after  destroying  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  houses,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  town.  This  burning  of  Moscow  has  been  attributed  to  a 
premeditated  plan  of  the  Russians ;  but  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor, 
has  denied  this  positively.  *' Several  individuals,*'  he  says,  "set  fire  to 
their  own  houses,  rather  than  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  the  French  soldiers,  seeking  for  plunder,  or  for  wine  and  spirits  in  the 
cellars,  where  they  got  intoxicated,  did  the  rest." 

The  markets  of  Moscow  used  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  esp^ 
cially  from  the  southern  districts  towards  Kaluga,  where  the  Russian  army 
was  now  posted.  The  French,  therefore,  could  get  no  provisions,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was 
salted  down. 

Napoleon   remained  among  the  ruins  of  Moscow  for  five  weeks.     a0 
had  sent  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  with  a  letter  for  the  Em  | 
peror  Alexander ;  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  Petersburg,  bat  no  answer  ; 
was  returned.     Napoleon  was  deceived  in  his  calculations  upon  the  temper 
of  Alexander,  and  of  the  Russian  people.     At  last,  on  the  19th  of  Octo* ' 
ber,  seeing  no  chance  of  making  peace.  Napoleon  began  his  retreat.    Tbs 
weather  was  fine  and  moderately  cold.     He  attempted  first  to  retire  bf 
Kaluga,  where  he  expected  to  find  provisions,  but  the  stout  resistance  hi 
met  at  Malo  Yaroslavetz,  induced  him  reluctantly  to  turn  again  to  the  rosl 
by  Yare'ia  and  Viazma  to  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced.     Hewsf 
closely  followed  by  the  Russian  army,  but  was  more  especially  haruseft 
by  swarms  of  Cossacks  under  the  Hctman  Platofif.     His  rear  divisions  had 
sharp  engagements  at  Viazma,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Wop.     His  army 
dwindled  away  apace,  through  fatigue,  privations,  and  the  constant  attack^ 
of  the  Cossacks.     It  had  left  Moscow  one  hundred  and  twenty  thonsan^ 
strong,  but  was  now  reduced  to  one-half  that  number  of  fighting  men :  th# 
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TMt  formed  a  ^confused  and  disorderly  masa  in  the  rear,  with  ata  ii 
tnin  of  baggage  and  artillery. 

In  this  condition,  they  were  overtaken  on  the  6th  of  NoTember,  by  iho 
Russian  winter,  which  that  year  set  in  earlier  than  usual.  The  emaciated 
frames  of  soldiers  and  horses  could  not  resist  this  fresh  enemy,  uad  they 
dropped  by  thousands  on  the  road,  where  they  were  soon  buried  under  tha 
■now.  The  bitter  frosty  nights  killed  thousands  more  ;  but  the  winteronly 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  army,  which  had  begun  during  the  ad< 
Tance  in  the  summer.  The  wretchedness  and  the  sufferings  ofthe  retreat 
from  Moscow,  must  be  read  in  the  works  referred  to,  p. .403.  The  Francb 
at  last  reached  Smolensk,  where  they  found  their  stores,  which  had  coma 
Dp  so  far.  Many  had  not  tasted  a  piece  of  bread  or  biscuit  since  ihey  had 
advanced  through  that  town  three  months  before.  On  the  14ih  of  Novem- 
ber, Napoleon  left  Smolensk  with  about  forty  thousand  men  able  to  carry 
atma.  His  rear  divisions  had  now  to  sustain  repeated  attacks  from  the 
Bussians,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Orcsa,  in  Lithuania,  he  had  only  twelva 
thousand  men  with  anns  In  their  hands.  Of  forty  thousand  horses,  there 
were  hardly  three  thousand  left.  In  this  plight  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  Victor  and  Oudinot.  The  passage  of  the  Berezina, 
.iWlh  and  27th  of  November,  cost  him  about  one -half  of  his  army  thu« 
reinforced. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  Napoleon  arrived  at  MalodeczDO,  whence  hs 
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iMued  the  famous  29th  bulletin,  which  came  like  a  clap  of  ihundar  U 
■waken  Europe.  Tbia  time  he  told  the  whole  truth  in  all  ita  BtarniuMt 
except  the  guards,  be  had  no  longer  an  army.  At  SmoTgnni,  when  ha 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  December,  he  look  leave  of  his  genenla,  left  lbs 
command  of  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  to  Mural,  and  set  off  in  t  tkip 
with  Caulaincourl  to  return  to  Paris. 

He  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  10th,  where  be  bad  that  curioui  Gon*n- 
■alion  with  De  Pradt,  which  the  latter  has  so  humorously  related.  Conti* 
nning  bis  route,  hu  passed  through  Dresden  on  the  14th,  and  arrind  it 
Paris  on  the  18th  of  December,  at  night.  The  remains  of  his  anfoifimiK 
army  were  collected  by  Mural,  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula.  The  report  w 
the  chief  of  the  sins',  Bcrthier,  dated  16(h  of  December,  givet  a  dinwl 
picture  of  the  slate  of  the  troops  after  Napoleon  left  them  : — "  The  pin* 
der,  iasubordinaiii'ii,  and  disorganization  have  reached  the  highest  pitcli'  , 
The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in  this  campaign  ii  Tedaeei  I 
by  Boutourlin  at  one  hundri^d  and  twenty-five  thotisand  slain,  one  hunil'*" 
and  thirty'tivu  thousand  di'ad  of  fatigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  aad  M>* 
hundred  and  iiinLty -three  thousand  prisoners,  including  three  thoMW 
iiflicer?,  and  forty -eight  generals.  The  "  St.  Felershurg  Qoielte"  **" 
Lhat  the  bodies  burnt  in  the  spring  after  the  thaw,  in  Rusaia  Piopat  ■B' 
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Lithuania,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  of  which  ot 
course  a  considerable  proportion  were  Russians.  In  the  Berezina  alone* 
and  the  adjoining  marshes,  thirty-six  thousand  dead  bodies  were  said  to 
have  been  found.  The  French  left  behind  nine  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  wagons,  cassoons,  &c. 

Napoleon,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  exerted  himself  to  recruit  his  arVny 
by  fresh  conscriptions,  by  drafting  the  national  guards  into  his  skeleton 
battalions,  by  recalling  all  the  men  he  could  spare  from  Spain,  and  by 
sending  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  to  serve  on  land.  He  thus  collected  again 
in  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  181S,  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander* 
and  the  allies  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  Austria  remained  neutral; 
she  offered  her  mediation,  but  Napoleon  would  hear  of  no  cession  on  his 
part,  in  either  Grermany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Qer- 
many,  where  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  2d  of  May,  1813, 
from  the  Russians  and  Prassians  united.  On  the  21st,  he  attacked  them 
again  at  Bautzen,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  these  victories  led  to  no 
decisive  results  ;  the  allies  retired  in  good  order,  and  lost  few  prisoners  and 
no  guns.  Bonaparte  bitterly  complained  of  this,  and  his  generals  observed 
to  each  other,  that  these  were  no  longer  the  days  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  On  the  22d  of  May^ 
in  another  engagement  with  the  retreating  allies,  Duroc,  his  old  and  most 
faithful  companion,  who  was  one  of  the  few  personally  attached  to  him, 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  dreadfully  mangled.  The  dying  man 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  near  the  spot.  Napoleon  went  to 
tee  him  and  was  deeply  afi^ected.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
refused  to  attend  to  the  military  reports  which  were  brought  to  him. 
**  Every  thing  to-morrow,"  was  his  answer  to  his  aids-de-camp.  He  had 
a  few  days  before  lost  another  of  his  old  brother  officers,  Bessieres. 

An  armistice  was  now  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  Bonaparte 
returned  to  Dresden,  where  Metternich  came  with  fresh  offers  of  mediation 
OD  the  part  of  Austria.     Austria  proposed,  as  a  principal  condition,  that 
Germany  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  arms,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  empire  should  be  fixed  at  the  Rhine,  as  Napoleon  himself  had 
repeatedly  declared.     But  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of  giving  up  the  new 
departments  which   he  had  annexed  as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  nor 
Would  he  resign  his  Protectorate  of  Germany.     This  led  to  a  warm  discus- 
sion, in  which  Napoleon  said  he  only  wished  Austria  to  remain  neutral, 
Hile  he  fought  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  and  he  ofiered  to  restore  to 
^er  the  Illyrian  provinces  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.     Metternich 
replied,  *hat  things  had  come  to  that  pass  that  Austria  could  no  longer 
'^main  neutral;  she  must  be  either  with  France  or  against  France;  that 
^rmany  had  been  long  eno  igh  tormented  by  these  wars,  and  it  was  time 
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she  should  be  left  to  rest,  and  to  national  independence.  The  conferences, 
however,  were  carried  on  at  Prague,  without  coming  to  any  agreement ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  the  armistice  expired  lOth  of  August,  and  Anstrik 
joined  the  allies. 

A  series  of  battles  were  fought  about  Dresden  on  the  24tb,  26th,  and 
27th  August,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  one  side,  and  the 
French  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  But  in  pu^ 
suing  the  allies  into  Bohemia,  Vandamme,  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand, 
was  surrounded,  and  made  prisoner  with  eight  thousand  men  at  Culm. 
Oudinot  was  likewise  worsted  at  Gross  Beeren  by  the  Swedes  and  Prus- 
sians  under  Bemadotte.  Ney,  who  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  replace  Oudi- 
not, lost  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  6th  September,  near  Berlin.  On  the 
Katzbach,  in  Silesia,  Bliicher  routed  the  French  opposed  to  him.  The 
month  of  September  passed  in  this  desultory  warfare,  Napoleon's  armies 
losing  ground  and  strength  on  every  side.  Bavaria  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria.  The  Saxons  and  other  German  troops  began  to  forsake  the 
French  cause.  At  last,  after  a  painful  struggle  between  pride  and  neces- 
sity, Napoleon  was  obliged  to  begin  his  retreat  upon  Leipzig,  followed  by 
the  allies.  At  Leipzig  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  "  One  Tictory 
alone,*'  he  said,  "  and  Germany  might  still  be  his.*'  On  the  10th  Octobei 
the  first  battle  of  Leipzig  took  place.  It  was  fought  gallantly  on  both  sides, 
but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the  French  were 
driven  close  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  The  17th  passed  withoat 
fighting;  on  the  18th  the  battle  was  renewed,  the  French  divisions  lost 
ground,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Saxons  left  them  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Napoleon  now  made  his  dispositions  to  efllect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Rhine.  But  while  his  army  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig  by  a  long  bridge, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  allies 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  bridge 
being  blown  up,  twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der prisoners  of  war.  The  retreat  from  Leipzig  was  nearly  as  disastrous 
to  Napoleon  as  that  from  Moscow.  His  army  was  completely  disorganized. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Hanau,  80th  October*  through 
the  Bavarians,  his  late  allies,  who  now  wanted  to  oppose  his  passage.  At 
last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  passing  over  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  all  that  remained  out  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
with  which  he  had  begun  the  campaign,  he  placed  them  on  the  left  bank 
while  he  set  ofiTfor  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  November.  About 
eighty  thousand  men  left  in  the  Prussian  garrisons  Magdeborgt  Dantsigt 
Stettin,  &c.,  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

The  enormous  losses  and  reverses  of  the  French  armies*  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  produced  a  strong  feexing  of 
dissatisfaction  in  that  country.     The  Legislative  Body  showed,  for  the  first 
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time,  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  headlong  system  of  Napoleon.  A  com<- 
mitteo  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  Ray- 
nouard,  Laine,  Grallois,  and  other  members  who  had  a  character  for  inde* 
pendence,  were  of  the  committee.  The  report  which  they  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Body,  28th  December,  1813,  expressed  a  desire  for  peace  con- 
sistent with  the  hononr  and  the  welfare  of  France,  and  a  wish  to  know 
what  steps  the  emperor  had  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object,  find  it 
ended  by  saying  that  '*  while  the  government  will  take  the  most  effective 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  execution  of  the  laws  which 
ensure  to  the  French  citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  security* 
and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights.'*  The  Legislative 
Body  by  a  large  majority  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This  was  a 
language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been  used  to.  He  immediately  ordered 
the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  be  closed  and  guarded  by 
soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report  to  be  seized  at  the  printer's.  On  the 
81st  an  imperial  decree  adjourned  the  Legfislative  Body. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  several  members  of  the  Legislative  Body 
fiaving  appeared  at  his  levee,  be  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  a  violent 
and  coarse  address ;  told  them  that  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  only  the  representatives  of  the  individual  departments ;  that  he 
u-as  the  only  representative  of  the  people ;  that  their  report  and  the  address 
founded  upon  it  were  seditious  ;  that  they  ought  not  thus  publicly  to  have 
commented  on  his  conduct ;  and  he  ended  by  saying,  **  France  stands  more 
in  need  of  me  than  I  stand  in  need  of  France."  The  Senate,  more  subser- 
vient, had  already  passed  a  decree  for  a  new  conscription  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  including  all  those  who  had  escaped  the  conscriptions  of 
former  years.  The  taxes  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  doubled; 
but  the  people  were  weary  of  these  never-ending  sacrifices,  and  in  many 
departments  it  was  found  difficult  to  collect  either  men  or  money. 

Napoleon^s  disposable  army  on  the  Rhine  amounted  to  no  more  than  from 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  men.  He  had  to  contend  with  twice  that  num- 
ber, besides  numerous  reinforcements  which  were  hastening  through  Ger- 
many. Meantime  conferences  were  held  at  Chatillon,  in  which  the  allies 
proposed  to  fix  the  limits  of  France  as  they  were  in  1792,  that  is  to  8ay« 
with  the  exclusion  of  Belgium  ;  but  Napoleon  would  not  listen  to  this.  It 
wa5  his  last  chance  of  peace. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1814,  Napoleon  began  the  campaign,  which  has 
been  considered  by  tacticians  as  that  in  which  he  most  strikingly  displayed 
his  astonishing  genius  for  military  combinations,  fertility  of  resources,  and 
quickness  of  movements.  For  more  than  two  months  he  held  at  bay  the 
various  armies  of  the  allies,  now  beating  one  corps  and  then  flying  to  attack 
mother  ;  at  Lmes  severely  checked  himself,  and  yet  recovering  his  strength 
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the  next  Jay.  But  the  odds  were  too  many  against  him.  While  he«  hya 
bold  movement,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  the  latter  inarched 
apon  Paris,  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  30th  March,  took  possession  of 
the  whole  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city  on  the  north-eastern  side. 
The  empress  had  left  it  for  Blois,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of 
the  dOth,  quitted  Paris  also.  Marshal  Marmont  asked  for  an  armistice,and 
this  led  to  the  capitulat'on  of  Paris,  which  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
kinjT  of  Prussia  entered  on  the  3l8t,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
Parisians.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  Paris,  had  fallen  back  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  met  near  Fontainebleau  the 
columns  of  the  garrison,  which  were  evacuating  the  city.  His  own  gene- 
rals told  him  that  he  ought  now  to  abdicate,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  Meantime  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  declared  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  sundry 
arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  constitution,  (which  were  specified  and 
classed  under  various  heads  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree,)  and  by  his  re- 
fusing to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable  conditions,  had  forfeited  the 
throne  and  the  right  of  inheritance  established  in  his  family^  and  that  the 
people  and  the  army  of  France  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him. 

A  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Bour- 
nonville,  Dalberg,  and  others.  Upon  this,  Bonaparte,  after  much  reluctance, 
and  upon  his  generals  refusing  to  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  upon 
Paris,  which  be  meditated,  signed  the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1814.  In  this  first  act  there  was  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  empress  and  of  his  son.  By  a  second  act,  -however,  he 
'*  renounced  unconditionally*'  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  throne  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  emperor  Alexander  proposed  that  he  should  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  revenue 
of  six  tnillions  of  francs  to  be  paid  by  France.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  England,  though  no  party  to  the  treaty,  after^ 
wards  acceded  to  it.  On  the  20th  April,  Napoleon,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  generals  and  his  guards,  left  Fontainebleau  for  Elba. 
He  ran  some  danger  from  the  populace  in  passing  through  Provence«  but 
arrived  safe  at  Frujus,  where  he  embarked  on  board  the  British  frigate  the 
Undaunted,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  Island 
of  Elba. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  Island  of  Elba  about  ten  months.  At  first  he 
sofiiiod  reconciled  to  his  lot,  set  about  making  roadsi  improving  the  fortifi- 
r4ition8,  &c. ;  but  after  some  months,  he  was  observed  to  become  mora 
reserved,  gloomy,  and  frequently  absent  and  lost  in  thought.  He  wasi  in 
fact,  at  the  time,  en(>ngod  in  secret  correspondence  with  hia  friends  in 
I'  I  unco  and  Italy.     During  so  many  years  of  supreme  power,  attended  Inr 
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most  splendiQ  successes,  he  had  fonnedy  of  course,  many  adherents  ;  men 
whose  fortune  was  dependent  on  his  ;  most  of  whom  had  lost  their  emoJu- 
ments  and  prospects  by  his  fall ;  the  bold  and  aspiring,  the  reckless  and 
restless,  saw  no  further  prospect  of  conquest  and  new  organization  of 
foreign  states,  which  left  at  Napoleon's  disposal  thousands  of  offices  and 
situations  with  which  to  reward  his  partisans.  The  old  soldiers,  to  whom 
the  camp  had  become  a  home,  regretted  him  who  used  to  lead  them  from 
victory  to  nctory,  affording  them  free  quarters,  a  continual  change  of 
scenery,  and  pleasant  cantonments  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  His 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives,  all  rich,  some  still  powerful,  as  Mnrat 
at  Naples,  felt  that  by  his  fail  they  had  lost  the  main  prop  of  their  family 
On  the  other  side,  the  restored  Bourbons  had  committed  faults,  and  had 
listened  perhaps  too  much  to  the  old  emigrants  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  and  lastly,  France  in  general  had  been  too  long  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement  to  subside  at  once  into  quiet  and  contented  repose. 
Biany  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  police,  post-office,  and  other  depart- 
ments, were  in  Napoleon's  interest.  A  wide  conspiracy  was  formed ;  the 
old  republicans  joined  the  Bonapartists,  and  Napoleon  was  invited  to  return 
to  France. 

On  the  526th  of  February,  1815,  Napoleon  embarked  with  about  one 
thousand  men  of  his  old  guards,  who  had  followed  him  to  Elba,  and  landed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  at  Cannes,  not  far  from  Frejus.  At  Grenoble,  the 
first  defection  of  the  army  took  place :  Colonel  Labedoyere,  commanding 
the  7th  regiment  of  the  line,  joined  Napoleon ;  the  rest  of  the  march  to 
Paris  was  a  triumphant  one.  The  Bourbons  were  abandoned  by  the  whole 
army ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  sent  by  Louis  XYIII.  to  stop  Napoleon's  pro- 
gress* went  over  to  bira  ;  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  and  several  other  mar- 
shals, remained  faithful  to  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  king.  Augereau 
also  kept  aloof  from  Napoleon;  but  the  Bourbons  had  no  troops  they  could 
depend  upon.  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  March, 
Louis  XVIU.  having  left  the  capital  early  in  the  morning  by  the  road  to 
Flanders.  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris  was  accompanied  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  military,  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  suburbs ;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  looked  on  astounded  and  silent :  he  was  recalled  by  a 
party,  but  evidently  not  by  the  body  of  the  nation. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  still  sitting,  when  Talleyrand  laid  before 
thern  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cannes.  They  immediately 
agreed  to  join  again  their  forces,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  attempt,  and  to 
maintain  entire  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  90th  of  May, 
1814,  made  with  France  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which  had 
evacuated  France,  resumed  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  that 
country. 

8  Mi 
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Napoleon  found,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  he  could  not  resume  the 
unlimited  authority  which  he  had  before  his  abdication.  The  repnbUcaos 
and  constitutionalists  who  had  assisted,  or  not  opposed  his  return,  with 
Carnot,  Fouche,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  his  own  brother  Lucien  at  their 
head,  would  support  him  only  on  condition  of  his  reigning  as  a  constitu 
tional  sovereign  :  he  therefore  proclaimed  a  constitution  under  the  title  oi 
''Acte  additionel  aux  Constitutions  de  l*£mpire,**  which  greatly  resembled 
the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  the  year  before.  There  were  to  be 
an  hereditary  chamber  of  peers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  a  chamber  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years,  by  which  all  taxes  were  to  be  voted  ;  ministers  were  to  be 
responsible ;  judges  irremovable ;  the  right  of  petition  was  acknowledged, 
and  property  was  declared  inviolable.      Lastly,  the  French   nation  wu 

■  

made  to  declare,  that  they  would  never  recall  the  Bourbons ;  deputies  from 
the  departments  came  to  Paris  to  swear  to  the  additional  act,  at  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  as  it  was  called,  although  held  on  the  Ist  of  June.  The  Emperor 
and  his  brothers  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  chambers  opened  on  the  4th  of  June,  while  Napoleon  prepared  to 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  where  the  allied  English  and 
Prussian  armies  were  gathering.  He  assembled  an  army  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  chiefly  old  troops,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  which  he  advanced  upon  Charleroi,  on  the  16th  of  June.  Ney,  Soult, 
and  Grouchy  held  commands  under  Napoleon.  On  the  16th,  Napoleon 
attacked  in  person  ^larshal  Bliicher,  who  was  posted  with  eighty  thousand 
men  at  Ligny,  and  drove  him  back  with  great  loss.  At  the  same  time  he 
stmt  Ney  against  part  of  the  English  army  at  Q,uatre  Bras*  which«  after 
sustaining  a  severe  attack,  retained  possession  of  the  field.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  Bliicher'r 
retreat,  fell  back  with  his  army  to  the  position  of  Waterloo.  Napoleoir 
followed  him,  afler  despatching,  on  the  17th,  Grouchy,  with  a  body  ol 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians.  On  the  18th, 
the  fuitious  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place.  Napoleon's  army  on  the  field 
WHS  about  seventy-five  thousand,  and  Wellington's  force  opposed  to  him 
consisted  of  fifty-fuur  thousand  men,  actually  engaged  at  Waterloo,  the 
rest,  about  sixteen  thousand,  being  stationed  near  HaU  and  covering  the 
approach  to  Brussels  on  that  side.  There  were  thirty-two  thousand  British 
fioldiers,  including  the  German  legion  ;  the  rest  was  composed  of  Beigians« 
Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops.  The  events  of  the  battle  are  well  known. 
The  French  made  several  furious  attacks  with  infantry  and  cavalry  upon 
the  British  line,  gained  some  advantages,  took  possession  oi  La  Haye 
Sainte,  hut  all  the  efi^orts  of  their  cavalry  could  not  break  the  British 
squares.     In  these  repeated  attacks,  the  French  cavalry  was  nearly  de- 
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acroyed.  At  six  o^clock,  Bulow's  Prussiao  corps  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle*  and  soon  after,  Bliicher  came  in  person  with  two  more  corps.  Na- 
poleon  now  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  hreak  the  English  line,  before 
the  Prussians  could  act :  he  directed  his  guard,  which  had  not  yet  taken 
part  in  the  action,  to  advance  in  two  columns  against  the  English.  They 
were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry ;  they 
attempted  to  deploy,  but  in  so  doing  became  confused,  and  at  last  gave 
way.  Napoleon,  who  was  following  with  his  eye,  through  a  spyglass,  the 
motions  of  his  favourite  guards,  turned  pale,  and  exclaimed,  **They  are 
mixed  together  !'*  and  galloped  oflT  the  field. 

The  French  accounts  are  evidently  inaccurate  as  to  several  circumstances 
of  the  battle.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Napoleon  attacked  the  English 
repeatedly,  with  all  his  force,  and  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  the  flower 
of  his  troops:  that  after  the  last  attack  by  his  guards,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  which  also  failed,  he  had  no  reserve  left ;  when  the  arrival  of 
Blacher,  with  fresh  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  changed  the  repulse  into 
a  total  defeat.  The  astonishing  firmness  of  the  British  infantry,  (to  which 
TCveral  French  generals,  and  Foy  among  the  rest,  have  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  of  praise,)  gained  the  day ;  Bonaparte^s  army  fled  in  dreadful  con- 
fusion, pursued  by  the  Prussians,  and  lost  cannon,  baggage,  and  all.  The 
loes  of  the  English  was  fifteen  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  same  day.  Grouchy  was  engaged  at  Wavre,  thirteen  miles  distant,  with 
one  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  gave  him  full  employment,  while 
the  other  Prussian  divisions  were  marching  on  to  Waterloo.  His  orders 
were  to  follow  the  Prussians,  and  attack  them  wherever  he  met  them. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  underrated  the  strength  of  the  Prussians,  when 
he  thought  Grouchy's  corps  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  their 
army. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  finally  closed  a  war,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
wars,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  twenty-three  years,  be- 
ginning with  1792.  As  to  these  wars,  Napoleon  is  only  strictly  account- 
able for  those  that  took  place  after  he  had  attained  supreme  power  in 
France  :  in  some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Spain  and  of  Russia,  he  was 
decidedly  the  aggressor.  Whether  he  did  not  likewise  give  suflicient  pro- 
vocation to  those  which  Austria,  England,  and  Prussia  waged  against  him, 
the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  His  determination  to  be  the  dictator, 
the  umpire  of  all  Europe,  left  no  chance  of  national  independence  to  any 
one  country :  had  he  subjected  all  Europe,  he  would  have  reverted  to  his 
old  scheme  of  the  conquest  of  the  East.  Even  his  pe^ce  establishment, 
supposing  him  ever  to  have  been  at  peace,  was  to  consist  of  an  army  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  four  hundred  thousand  of  reserve. 
During  the  ten  y?ars  of  the  Empire,  he  raised  by  conscription  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two-thirds,  at 
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the  leut,  perished  in  foreign  lands,  oi  were  maimad  for  Ufa.  Beo  the 
Memoirs  of  Larrey,  one  of  the  chief  Rurgeons  of  hia  anny,  aboat  tha 
frightful  waste  of  human  lives. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wnlerloo,  Napoleon,  baring  given  his  brother  Jennis 
directions  to  rally  the  remains  of  his  army,  hurried  bock  to  Puis.  Thi 
House  of  Rep resen tali rea  declared  itself  permanent,  and  demuided  hit 
abdication.  Lucien  appeared  before  the  House,  and  spoke  eloqncDtly  itf 
the  former  servicea  of  his  brother,  and  of  the  claims  which  he  had  on  thi 
gratitude  of  Prance.  "  Wc  have  followed  your  brother  (answered  lay- 
ette) over  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  through  the  frozen  deseita  of  Russia ' 
the  whitened  bones  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globt 
bear  witness  to  our  long  fidelity  to  him."  Lucien  made  do  iiapreaion  os 
the  Assembly.  He  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  tha  chamber;  Napfr 
Icon  refused;  "It  would  be  the  signal,"  he  said,  "of  civil  war."  Ths 
House  of  Peers  had  adopted  the  same  views  as  the  lower  house.  Thsis 
was  but  one  man,  it  was  openly  slated,  between  France  and  peace.  Nsp* 
leon  signed  his  second  abdication  on  the  33d  of  June ;  but  this  time  it  ml 
of  his  own  accord,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  intimate  friends,  Csmoli 
Lucien,  &c.    The  abdication  was  in  favour  of  his  son,  NapoleoD  11.    A 
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ional  government  was  appointed  by  the  cbanibera,  and  they  leqaircd 
Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embarlc  at  Rochefort  for  the 
1  Slates.     General  Becker  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  Rocfaeforti 

he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July.  All  this  did  not  take  place,  howeTer, 
it  many  violent  altercations  in  the  chambers,  and  mnch  reluctance 
i  part  or  Napoleon.  The  allies,  who  entered  Paris  on  the  Tlh  of 
refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon's  right  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
nd  on  the  following  day,  Louis  XVIII.  re-enlered  the  capital,  and 
ed  the  goveminenl. 

}oleon,  at  Rochefort,  seeing  that  the  whole  country  around  him  waa 
tting  to  the  Bourbons,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping 
I,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  stationed  along  the 
sent  Count  Las  Cases  and  Savary  to  Captain  Mailland,  who  coin- 
id  the  English  ship  Bellerophon,  to  ask  for  leave  to  proceed  to  Ame- 
:ilher  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  vessel;  Captain  Haitland  replied, 
1  his  instructions  forbade  this,  but  that  jf  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed 
gland,  he  would  take  him  there  on  board  the  Bellenpboo,  wHhoat, 
rer,  entering  into  any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with 

as  be  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  intentions  t£  the  British  govern 
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tnent  as  to  his  future  disposal.*'     This  ofier  was  made  by  Captain  Blaitp 
land,  in  his  second  interview  with  Las  Cases,  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
Napoleon  had  already,  the  day  before,  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  saying,  that  "  he  came,  like  Themistocles,  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people,  and  the  protection  of  its  laws." 
Captain  Maitland  offered  to  despatch  General  Gourgaud  to  England  with 
this  letter  immediately,  repeating  at  the  same  time  to  him,  **  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  England, 
where  he  must  consider  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  regent.*' 
On  the  15th,  Napoleon  left  Rochefort,  and  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
with  his  suite :  as  Captain  Maitland  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  quaite> 
deck.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  "I  come  to  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  your  prince  and  your  laws."     On  the  5Mth,  the  ship  entered  Torbay. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury*  under 
secretary  of  state,  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  to  announce  to  him  the 
final  resolution  of  the  British  government, — that  the  Island  of  St.  Heient 
should  be  his  future  residence.    Napoleon  protested  against  this  determi- 
nation, said  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  he  had  come  as  a  volantarj 
passenger  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  that  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  England  as  a  private  citizen,  dbc.     On  the  6th  of  Augosty  how- 
ever. Napoleon  frankly  acknowledged  to  Captain  Maitland,  that,  "'he  hid 
certainly  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  that  he 
had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
captain's  conduct,  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour.**     On  the  Tdi. 
Napoleon   removed  from    the   Bellerophon   to  the   Northumberland,  Sir 
George  Cockburn's  flag-ship,  which  was  appointed  to  carry  him  to  St. 
Helena.     He  landed  there  on  the  16th  of  October,  1815. 

By  a  convention,  signed  at  Paris,  20th  of  August,  1815,  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  custody  of  Napoleon's  person 
was   intrusted   to  the   British  government,  and  commissioners  were  ap 
pointed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  to  reside  at  St.  Helena  to  look 
after  his  safe  detention.     In  July,  1816,  Greneral  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived 
at  St.  Helena  as  governor  of  the  island.     From  the  very  first  interview, 
Bonaparte  behaved  uncivilly,  or  rather  insultingly,  to  that  officer,  and  thii  ^ 
treatment  was  repeated  with  aggravation  at  every  subsequent  opportanitf*   J 
One  of  Napoleon's  great  grievances  was  his  being  styled  General  Booi*    i 
parte ;  another,  his  not  being  allowed  to  stroll  about  the  island  unattenM 
by  a  British  officer.     He  was  allowed  a  space  measuring  eight,  and  afte^ 
wards  twelve,  miles  in  circumference  around  Longwood,  through  whick     , 
he  might  range  at  his  pleasure ;  beyond  these  limits  he  was  to  be  acooo*    ' 
panied  by  an  officer.     But  the  real  grievance  was  that  of  being  Atuivni 
as  a  prisoner  at  all.     The  governor,  however,  had  no  power  to  lemedj 
these  subjects  of  complaint.     Various  minor  matters  of  dispute  with  the  ^ 
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gowrnor  were  laid  hold  of  by  Bomiputo  and  his  atten^hntSy  as  if  with  th« 
▼iew  of  keeping  alire  an  interest  in  the  pnUie  mind  in  &Toar  of  the  exik 
of  St.  Helena.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  petty  system 
of  war&re,  in  which,  as  it  generally  happcnsi  both  parties  may  have  occa* 
sionally  been  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  even  Napoleon's 
statements,  made  through  Las  Cases,  Santini,  Antommarchi,  dbc,  widi* 
oat  peroaiving  that  there  was  a  determination  on  his  part  not  to  be  pleased 
with  an^  thing  the  governor  could  do  for  him,  unless  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders.  Napoleon's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  whene?er  it  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  his  confinement,  which  made  him  querulous  and  peerish. 
He  seems  also  to  have  had,  almost  to  the  last,  some  latent  hope  of  making 
his  escape.  In  other  respects,  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  conversations 
at  St.  Helena  are  highly  interesting.  He  could  be  very  agreeable  towards 
visitors  who  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  as  we  may  see 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  and  Captain  Hall's  accounts  of  their  intenriews  with 
lum. 

In  September,  1818,  Napoleon's  health-  began  to  be  risibiy  aflbcted,  but 
lie  would  take  no  medicines.    He  abo  refused  to  ride  out,  as  adnsed*  be* 
cause  he  would  not  submit  to  the  attendance  of  a  British  officer.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the  University  of  PisSy  came  to  St. 
Hefena,  as  physician  to  Napoleon.    Two  clergymen  came  abo  finxn  Italy, 
to  act  as  his  chaplains.    Towards  the  end  of  18SiO^  he  grew  woise»  and 
remained  in  a  weak  state  until  the  following  April,  when  the  disease  as- 
sumed an  alarming  character.     It  was  then  that  Bonaparte  said  that  he 
believed  it  was  the  same  disorder  which  killed  his  father,  namely,  a  scirr- 
hus  in  the  pylorus ;  and  he  desired  Dr.  Antommarchi  to  examine  his  sto- 
mach after  his  death.     He  made  his  will,  leaving  large  bequests  to  his 
friends  and  attendants,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  1821,  the  Chaplain  Yignali 
administered  to  him  extreme  unction.     Napoleon  stated,  **that  he  believed 
in  God,  and  was  of  the  religion  of  his  father:  that  he  was  bom  a  Catholic, 
and  would  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church."    On  the  6th  of 
May,  after  being  some  time  delirious,  he  breathed  his  last  about  eleven 
minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  following  day,  the  body 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  presence  of  several  British  stafiT  and 
medical  officers,  when  a  large  ulcer  was  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  stomach.     On  the  8th  of  May,  his  remains  were  interred  with  mili- 
tary honours,  in  Slane's  Valley,  near  a  fountain  overhung  by  weeping 
willows.     This  had  been  a  favourite  spot  with  Napoleon.     The  procession 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  governor,  the  admiral.  Napoleon's  attend* 
sots,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities.     The  grave  was  afterwards 
enclosed  by  a  railing,  and  a  sentry  kept  on  duty  to  guard  the  spot. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 


const) tu lion,  i 


BTER  I.,  styled  Peter  the  Great,  cxar  and  aflei* 
wards  emperor  of  Russia,  founder  of  the  RusBiai! 
cmpiru  ;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known: 
and  of  great  antiquity,  yet  il  had  no  extent  of 
power,  of  political  iufluence,  or  of  gGoeral  com' 
merce,  in  Europe,  ti)l  his  time.  He  was  bora  in 
1672 ;  and  was  proclaimed  czar  when  but  teD 
exclusion  of  John  his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  eickly 
id  weak  iu  his  understanding.    The  princess  Sophia,  his 


half  sister,  made  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  war,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  jaatlj 
share  the  imperial  dignity.  Peter  had  been  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only 
through  the  general  defects  of  the  Russian  education,  but  likewise  through 
the  arts  of  the  princess  Sophia,  who  surrounded  him  with  everything  that 
might  stifle  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  deprare  his  mind,  and  enei^ 
Tate  it  with  pleasures.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  inclination  for  military 
exercises  discovered  itself  in  his  tenderest  years.  He  formed  a  compasf 
of  tifty  men,  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exerciaad  after 
the  German  manner.  He  entered  himself  into  the  lowest  post,  that  of  > 
drummer;  and  never  rose  otherwise  than  as  a  sddier  of  ftmune.  HaniB 
his  design  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  binh,  was  the  only  titl> 
to  military  employments.  He  reinforced  his  company  with  several  otheHi 
till  111  lust  he  had  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers.  As  ha  !>■' 
tht'n  nu  war  on  his  hands,  he  exercised  them  in  all  aorta  of  mock  engagt* 
menti),  and  by  this  means  secured  to  himself  a  body  of  well-diaciplisN 
troops.    The  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  which  he  had  met  with  on  s  ]ak> 
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belonging  to  one  of  his  pleasare-housesy  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  he  conceived  the  almost  impracticable  design  of  forming  a  navy. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  some  Hollanders  to  build  some  small  vessels  at 
Moscow ;  and  he  passed  two  successive  summers  on  board  English  or 
Dutch  ships,  which  set  out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  instruct  himself 
in  every  branch  of  naval  afiairs.  In  1696,  czar  John  died,  and  Peter  was 
now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  In  1698,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Holland  ; 
and  went  incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  visited  Eqgland  as  well  as  Hollandy 
to  inform  himself  fully  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  At  Amsterdam,  he 
worked  in  the  yard  as  a  private  ship-carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Michaeldorf ;  but  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  if  he  had  never  gone  to 
England  he  had  remained  ignorant  of  that  art.  In  1700,  he  had  got  toge- 
ther a  body  of  standing  forces,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and  now 
the  vast  project  he  had  formed  displayed  itself  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened 
his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  shut  up,  having  first  sent  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries,  to  improve  themselves  in 
knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited  into  Russia  all  the  foreig;ners  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  capable  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  any 
thing,  and  ofiered  them  great  encouragement  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
This  raised  many  discontents ;  and  the  despotic  authority  he  exerted  on 
that  occasion  was  scarcely  powerful  enough  to  suppress  them.  In  1700^ 
being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  he  made 
war  on  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden.  His  first  ill  success  did  not  deter 
him  ;  for  he  used  to  say,  "My  armies  must  be  overcome,  but  this  will  at 
last  teach  them  to  conquer."  He  afterwards  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages ;  and  founded  Petersburg  in  1703.  In  1709,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pultowa.  In  1712,  he  was  enclosed  by  the 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  and  seemed  inevitably  lost,  had  not  the 
czarina  Catharine  bribed  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  czar's  prudence  com- 
pleted bis  deliverance.  In  1716,  he  made  a  tour  through  Grermany  and 
Holland,  and  visited  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  various  establishments  for  which  the  Russians 
are  obliged  to  him.  He  formed  an  army  according  to  the  jnanner  of  the 
politest  and  most  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fleets  in  all  the  four 
seas  which  bolder  upon  Russia :  he  caused  many  strong  fortresses  to  be 
raised  after  the  best  plans ;  and  made  convenient  harbours  :  he  introduced 
arts  and  sciences  into  his  dominions,  and  freed  religion  from  many  super- 
stitious abuses ;  he  made  laws,  built  cities,  cut  canals,  &c. ;  was  generous 
in  rewarding,  impartial  in  punishing  ;  faithful,  laborious,  and  humble ;  yet 
Wad  not  free  from  roughness  of  temper.  He  had,  indeed,  cured  himself 
of  excess  in  drinking ;  but  he  has  been  branded  with  other  vices,  particu- 
larly cruelty.  He  published  the  unfortunate  history  of  his  son.  Prince 
Aiexis,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed,  and  towards  whom  some  blame 
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bis  TOTerity,  while  otnere  think  it  wu  Deceanry.  He  wsa  equally  Mvere 
to  his  son's  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brotheMn-law,  Count  I^pn- 
chin,  brother  to  hia  wife  Oltokeasa  Lapuchin,  whom  he  had  dirorced,  ud 
uncle  to  Prince  Alexis.  The  prince's  confessor  had  also  his  head  cot  off. 
The  remainder  of  the  czar's  life  was  nothing  but  a  aeries  of  giand  projecti, 
labours,  and  eiploita,  that  aeemed  to  e&ce  the  memory  of  bis  excesaiTe 
•ererities.  He  made  frequent  speeches  to  his  court,  and  to  his  council. 
In  one,  he  told  them  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  aon  to  the  welfare  of  hii 
dominions.  He  died  of  the  strangury,  in  1726,  and  left  the  world  at  lean 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a  Christian. 
Peter  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  bold  and  majestic  aspect,  though  aome- 
times  disfigured  by  convulsions,  which  altered  bis  features.  He  couTeiseA. 
with  persons  in  all  stations.  He  loved  women ;  and  valued  himself  o(ft 
drinking  large  draughts,  rather  than  sipping  delicious  winea. 


JOHN  SOBIESKL 


lOHN  80BIESRI,  or  John  m^  ki^  cT 

'  Piiland,  one  of  tbo  giWtMt  WBRKin  of 
the  MTenteenth  ceDlory,  wm  barn  IOSBl 

)  Tatber.  Jamn  Sobieaki,  equally  diatingtuilwd 
his  virtues  in  peace  and  bis  courage  in  mt, 
took  great  care  to  nourish  the  same  qualitiM  in  hia 
,  Murk  and  John.  The  Poles  bad  just  been 
di^ftialed  nt  Ptiawiecz,  when  these  youtba  returned 
/rum  their  travels.  Thia  misfortune  only  seired  to 
eir  courage.  Matk  fell  in  &  second  engagement  nitb  the  Coc- 
the  banks  uf  ihe  Bog ;  but  John,  more  fortunate  than  his  brother, 
uccesaively  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom.  Fall  of 
lie  exposed  himself,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  dan- 
,  when  urged  to  take  care  of  hia  peraon,  replied,  "  If  I  follow  yoor 
^u  will  despise  me."  He  became  the  terror  of  the  Tartara  and 
over  whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining  new  ricloriea.  NoTem- 
i73,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the  Torks, 
there  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  The  following  year,  he  waa 
ng  of  Poland.  When  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  in  108S,  he 
thiihcr  with  a  Polish  army,  and  rescued  the  imperial  city.  His 
as  splendid,  but  faia  infantry  poorly  equipped.  To  conceal  the 
of  the  lalier,  he  was  advised  to  send  one  of  the  worat  clothed 
of  infantry  over  [ho  river  by  night,  to  save  them  from  the  gais 
;tiitors.    Sobiuski  was  of  a  diflerent  opinion.   When  the  regiment 
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was  on  the  bridge,  he  said  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  **  Behold  them— 
they  are  invincible  ;  they  have  sivom  new  to  wear  any  dress  but  that  of 
enemies ;  in  the  last  war,  they  were  ail  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Tuiks.'' 
On  his  arrival,  he  chose  the  most  advantageous  position,  ascended  an  ele- 
vation to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  remarked,  "  He 
has  selected  a  bad  position.     I  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant,  and  per- 
suaded of  his  own  genius.     We  shall  gain  no  honour  from  this  victory." 
Sobieski  was  not  deceived.     The  next  day  the  Turks  were  driven  froofc' 
their  camp  in  terror,  leaving  behind  the  holy  standard  of  Mohammed,  whicliB 
the  conqueror  sent  to  the  pope,  with  the  following  letter  :  "  I  came,  I  saw^^ 
and  God  has  conquered.**     On  his  entrance  into  Vienna,  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  Poles,  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  indescribable  enthu- 
siasm.    They  pressed  around  to  embrace  his  feet,  to  touch  his  garments  or 
his  horse,  and  proclaimed  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer.    He  was  moved 
even  to  tears,  and,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  his  feelings,  called  this  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life.     In  1698,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  was  doomed  to  witness  that  dissension  which  usually  attends  the 
election  of  a  king  in  Poland.     Foreign  enemies  united  with  domestic  fac- 
tions.    Sobieski  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  quiet  the  disturbances, and 
the  moment  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  fail 
life  and  his  throne.     The  queen  wished  him  to  make  a  will,  and  comma- 
nicated  her  wishes  through  one  of  the  bishops.   He  refused,  asserting  tbiti 
in  a  nation  like  his,  party  rage  would  prevail  over  all  his  influence.    He 
died  1696,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.     Scarcely  had  he  closed 
his  eye?,  when  jealousy  and  envy  united  to  stain  his  memory.     Some  re- 
proached him  with  having  purchased  lands  contrary  to  the  laws,  which 
forbade  the  king  to  hold  any  private  property.    Others  maintained  that  the 
Christian  league  which  he  had  joined  against  the  Turks,  had  cost  hit 
country  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.    Others  still  asserted  thit 
he  was  too  fond  of  money  and  expensive  journeys.   Certainly  no  court  wts 
ever  less  stationary  than  his.     He  performed  the  tour  of  Poland  every  yeir 
with  his  queen,  and  visited  all  his  estates,  like  a  nobleman.     This  £iok 
however,  if  it  may  be  called  a  fault,  should  not  cast  a  veil  over  the  viitoei 
of  Sobieski.     He  was  fond  of  the  sciences,  spoke  seTeral  Amgnagss,  •■' 
deserved  to  be  loved  for  his  gentleness  and  afiability.    His  three  sons  iid 
without  leaving  any  male  descendants. 


MATTHEW  BUCKINGER. 

^  F  all  the  impeif«ct  being!  brooglit  into . 
the  world,  few  can  ehallangs,  for  raaBtil 
and  acquired  endowroenUt  aay  thing 
a  cumparisoD  to  vie  with  this  triily  eitmoidi- 
liiile  man.  Matthew  Backinger  was  a  natiTe 
uremburg,  in  Oennaiiy,  where  he  was  borBf 
2,  1G74,  without  hands,  feet,  legs,  or  thighs; 
nri,  he  was  little  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  man, 
g  two  excrescences  growing  from  the  shouldeih 
more  resembling  Sna  of  a  fish  than  arms  of  a  man.  He  was  the 
nine  children,  by  one  father  and  mother,  viz. ;  eight  sons  and  MM 
ST.  After  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  from  the  singnlarity  of 
e.  and  the  extraordinary  abilities  he  possessedi  he  'atlncted  tlw 
and  attention  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  rank  in  life,  to  whom  h» 
^sionally  introduced. 

es  not  appear,  by  any  account  extant,  that  bis  parents  exhibited  him 
time  for  the  purpose  of  emolument,  but  that  the  whole  of  hla  time 
%ve  been  employed  in  study  and  practice,  to  attain  the  wonderful 
on  he  arrived  at  in  drawing,  and  his  performance  on  Tarioua  musi- 
;  he  played  the  flute,  the  bagpipe,  dulcimer,  and  tmmpet, 
:  manner  of  general  amateurs,  but  in  the  style  of  a  finiahed 
-le,  likewise,  possessed  great  mechanical  powers,  and  oonceived 
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the  design  of  constructing  machines  to  play  on  all  soits  of  musicsl  in- 
struments. 

If  Nature  played  the  niggard  in  one  respect  with  him*  she  amply  repaid 
the  deficiencyt  by  endowments  that  those  blessed  with  perfect  limbs  could 
seldom  achieve.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  beautiful  writing, 
drawing  coats  of  arms,  sketches  of  portraits,  history,  landscapes,  dbc,  most 
of  which  were  executed  in  Indian  ink,  with  a  pen,  emulating  in  perfection 
the  finest  and.  most  finished  engraving.  He  was  well  skilled  in  most 
games  of  chance,  nor  could  the  most  experienced  gamester  or  juggler 
obtain  the  least  advantage  at  any  tricks,  or  game,  with  cards  or  dice. 

He  used  to  perform  before  company,  to  whom  he  was  exhibited,  various 
tricks  with  cups  and  balls,  com,  and  living  birds;  and  could  play  at 
skittles  and  nine-pins  with  great  dexterity ;   shave  himself  with  perfect 
ease,  and  do  many  other  things  equally  surprising  in  a  person  so  deficient^ 
and  mutilated  by  Nature.     His  writings  and  sketches  of  figures,  land- 
scapes, &c.,  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  curious;   it  being 
customary,  with  most  persons  who  went  to  see  him,  to  purchase  something 
or  other  of  his  performance,  and  as  he  was  always  employed  in  writing  or 
drawing,  he  carried  on  a  very  successful  trade,  which,  together  with  the 
money  he  obtained  by  exhibiting  himself,  enabled  him  to  support  himself 
and  family  in  a  very  genteel  manner.     The  late  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Cheshuoti 
in   Hertfordshire,   editor  of  '*Ames*s  History  of  Printing/'   had  manj 
curious  specimens  of  Buckinger's  writing  and  drawing,  the  most  extian^ 
dinary  of  which  was  his   own  portrait,  exquisitely  done  on  velliuili  ii 
which  he  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  insert,  in  the  flowing  cturls  of  tbt 
wig,  the  27tb,  121st,  128th,  14(Hb,  149th,  and  the  150th  Ptalnis.  togethef 
with  the  Lord's   Prayer,  most  beautifully  and  fairly  written*    Mr.  Ime 
Herbert,  son  of  the  former,  while  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller, 
in  Pail-Mall,  caused  this  portrait  to  be  engraved,  for  .which  he  paid  BIr* 
Harding  fifty  guineas. 

Buckinger  was  married  four  times,  and  had  eleven  childreUy  viz. :  od^ 
by  his  first  wife,  three  by  his  second,  six  by  his  third,  and  one  by  his  iiifc 
One  of  his  wives  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  him  extremely  ill,  frequeoilf 
beating  and  other  ways  insulting  him,  which,  for  a  long  time,  be  vbiJ 
patiently  put  up  with  ;  but  once  bis  anger  was  so  much  aroused,  that  bi 
sprung  upon  her  like  a  fury,  got  her  down,  and  bufi!eted  her  with  U* 
stumps  within  an  inch  of  her  life ;  nor  would  he  sufller  her  to  arise  until 
she  promised  amendment  in  the  future,  which  it  seems  she  pradendf 
adopted,  through  fear  of  another  thrashing.  Mr.  Buckinger  was  ^ 
twenty-nine  inches  in  height,  and  died  in  1722.  One  of  his  giandioo* 
lately  kept  a  music-shop  in  the  Strand,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  peiforintf 
on  the  lute  in  England.  He  is  still  living,  and  resides  with  his  lon-uiJi^* 
Mr.  Barr}',  a  harp-maker,  in  Frith  street,  Soho. 


MRS.  CHRISTIAN    DAVIES, 

COMMONLY  CALLED   MOTHEB  ROSS. 

HIS  very  extraordioary  female  vna  bom  id  Dublin 
ID  the  year  1697 ;  her  father  was  a  maltater  aad 
brewer,  JD  which  business  he  employed,  at  leaal, 
twenty  servanls,  anil  was  himself  remarkable  for 
industry,  and  attention  to  the  concern  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ;  until  the  desperate  situation  of  King 
James  II.  drove  his  Irish  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
in  hisllefenTL  against  William  III.  The  father  of  Mother  Ross,  on  thii 
occasion,  though  a  Protestant,  sold  off  the  whole  of  his  stock,  in  order  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  King  James,  which  troop  wai 
called  by  his  name,  Cavenaugh's;  but  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  that  party,  and  Mr.  Cavenaugh  was  involved 
in  the  general  ruin  that  followed,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  his  spirits 
as  to  bring  on  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  short  lime. 

The  mother  of  Christian  Cavenaugh  had,  during  her  husband's  illness, 
procured  him  a  pardon  for  huving  appeared  in  arms,  and  levied  men  for 
the  service  of  King  James;  yet,  nutwiihsianding,  the  government  seized 
Upon  all  his  effects  that  remained,  after  the  expense  be  had  put  himself  to 
on  this  unforianBte  undertaking;  and  bis  widow  and  children  were  left 
*hoUy  destitute  and  unprovided  for. 

Christian  Cavenaugh  had,  from  childhood,  exhibited  proofs  of  a  romping 
^itpdsiiion  and  masculine  propensities,  and  having  formed  a  conrectinn 
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with  a  first  cousin  of  her  mother's,  named  Thomas  Howallt  became  so 
easy  victim  to  his  amorous  advances ;  fortunately,  however*  no  fruits  of 
diis  illicit  intercourse  appearing,  she  went  to  reside  with  an  annt,  who  kept 
a  public-house  in  Dublin,  where  the  propriety  of  her  condact,  and  atten- 
tion to  this  relation,  engaged  her  regard  so  much  as,  at  her  death,  to  leave 
her  heiress  to  all  she  leA.  Continuing  the  public  business,  she  fell  in  lofe 
with  her  waiter,  Thomas  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  married,  and  had  by 
him  two  fine  boys,  and  was  big  with  her  third  child,  when  her  husband 
disappeared  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  He  had  gone  out  to  pay  his 
brewer  fifty  pounds,  after  which,  meeting  with  a  school-fellow,  an  ensign, 
he  was  tempted  to  accompany  him  on  board  a  vessel  that  carried  recmits, 
where,  drinking  punch  until  he  became  intoxicated,  and  a  wind  springing 
np,  the  captain  sailed  with  what  recruits  he  had  on  board,  and  the  vessel 
reached  Heivoet  Sluys  before  Welsh  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
liquor ;  and,  having  paid  what  money  be  took  out  to  his  brewer,  he  wsi 
under  the  necessity,  for  support,  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier.  In  the  mean 
while,  after  every  possible  inquiry,  his  wife  gave  him  up  for  dead,  and 
put  herself  and  children  into  mourning ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
month, she  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  his  situation,  and  that  he  had 
previously  written  eleven  letters  on  the  same  subject. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  Mrs.  Welsh  came  to  the  resolution 
of  putting  on  male  attire,  and  as  a  soldier  go  in  search  of  her  husband ;  to 
which  end  she  enlisted,  under  the  name  of  Christopher  Welsh,  and  was 
shipped  for  Holland,  in  company  with  several  other  recruits.  She  had 
disposed  of  her  house,  and  placed  her  eldest  son  under  the  care  of  her 
mother  ;  and  that  born  after  her  husband's  departure,  she  put  out  to  noise; 
her  second  was  dead. 

With  the  change  of  apparel,  Mrs.  Welsh  appears  to  have  changed  the 
nature  of  her  sex,  and  returning  to  her  former  masculine  habitSy  niade  lofs 
and  romped  with  every  female  that  would  give  her  the  least  encoange' 
ment.  She  entirely  lost  sight  of  searching  afler  her  husband,  in  the  novelty 
of  her  new  life ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  her  own  account,  performed  ictt 
of  most  desperate  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier,  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Landen,  received  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball,  above  the  ankle,  but  it  did 
not  injure  the  bone.  The  following  summer  she  was  taken,  with  threescore 
others,  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  conducted  to  6t.  Oermain*8  en  LBy,btf 
soon  obtained  her  liberty  with  the  rest,  in  exchange  for  French  prisonevB. 

Quarreling  with  a  seijeant,  who  had  ofiended  a  burgher's  daughter  Mff* 
Welsh  made  love  to,  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  she  wounded  her  antagooii^ 
in  so  dangerous  a  manner  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  This  afiir  wtf 
near  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  our  heroine,  she  beitf 
deemed  the  nggre  ssor ;  but  as  it  happened  to  be  in  revenge  for  the  oftooo 
given  the  burgher's  daughter,  he  made  interest  sufficient  to  obtain  V'*' 
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Welsh's  discharge  from  the  regiment.     But  so  much  was  she  enamoured 
with  a  military  life,  that  she  immediately  entered  into  another. 

At  the  battle  of  Donawert,  she  received  a  musket-ball,  which  so  lodged 
in  her  hip,  between  the  bones,  that  it  never  could  be  extracted ;  being 
carried  to  the  hospital,  near  Shellenberg,  she  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
discovery  of  her  sex.  Being  sufficiently  recovered  of  her  wound  to  be 
enabled  to  perform  duty,  after  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  she  was  one  of  those 
detached  to  guard  the  prisoners,  when,  to  her  inexpressible  surprise  and 
mortification,  she  recognised  her  husband  caressing  a  Dutch  woman,  who 
appeared  to  be  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  from  the  late  battles. 
Mrs.  Welsh  lost  not  much  time  in  making  herself  known  to  him,  and 
upbraiding  him  for  the  levity  of  his  conduct ;  but  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold, 
informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  always  find  in  her  an  afiec- 
tionate  brother,  but  that  he  must  not  think  of  her  as  a  wife,  while  she  could 
remain  concealed,  and  the  war  lasted  ;  they  then  parted  in  a  friendly  way, 
each  to  the  duty  of  their  respective  service. 

Not  long  after,  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  Mrs.  Welsh  had  her  skull 
fractured,  and,  while  under  cure,  a  discovery  of  her  sex  was  made  by  the 
surgeon  who  attended  on  her.  This  being  made  known  to  brigadier  Pres-  * 
ton,  her  commanding  officer,  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband  was  efilected, 
and  the  lady  resumed  the  female  garb,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
continue  the  same,  a  new  marriage  took  place,  at  which  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  were  invited,  who,  after  the  ceremony,  took  leave,  each  salut- 
ing the  bride,  and  leaving  a  piece  of  gold,  (some  four  or  Hve,)  to  put  the 
happy  couple  in  a  way  to  support  themselves  in  a  comfortable  manner. 

She  now  undertook  to  cook  for  the  regiment ;  but  did  not  long  carry  it 
on,  as  the  close  attendance  it  required  prevented  her  marauding,  which  she 
found  far  more  beneficial.  After  she  had  given  over  cooking  she  turned 
sutler,  and,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  officers,  was  permitted  to  pitch  her 
lent  in  the  front,  while  others  were  driven  to  the  rear  of  the  army.  She 
continued  to  attend  the  camp  in  this  situation,  always  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide the  most  comfortable  accommodation  in  her  power  for  her  husband, 
&nd,  in  several  instances,  ran  great  hazard  in  conveying  refreshment  to 
him  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

At  the  battle  of  Taisnieres,  it  was  Mrs.  Welsh's  fortune  to  lose  hcc 
bu&band,  whom  she  found  dead,  after  turning  over  near  two  hundred 
Wiies  in  search  of  him  among  the  killed  and  wounded.  While  deploring 
l^ifi  loss  with  abundance  of  tears  and  lamentation,  a  Captain  Ross  came  by, 
I  Who  seeing  her  agony,  sympathized  with  her,  protesting  her  grief  touched 
1  ^m  nearer  than  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  ;  this  compassion  from  the 
1  ^ptain  gave  her  the  nick-name  of  Mother  Ross ;  by  which  she  became 
1  better  known  than  by  those  of  either  of  her  husbands,  and  which  she  waai 
J    CftUed,  and  answered  to,  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
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Notwithstanding  the  grief  she  was  plunged  in  on  this  melancholy  occt* 
sion,  Mother  Ross  found  consolation  in  the  arms  of  one  Hugh  Jones,  a 
grenadier,  who,  at  the  ezpisation  of  eleven  weeks,  she  took  for  her  secootf 
husband.  In  all  the  campaigns  Mother  Ross  attended  the  army,  and  Defer 
lost  an  opportunity  of  marauding,  and  often  obtained  considerable  booty  in 
kitchen-uiensib,  brass-pails,  pewter-plates,  and  dishes*  and  now  and  tbea 
a  silver-spoon  or  two.  At  the  siege  of  St.  Tenant  she  lost  her  second 
husband,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball,  which,  turning 
to  a  mortification,  carried  him  off  in  ten  weeks. 

Returning  to  England,  she  was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Argyleto 
present  a  petition  to  Queen  Anne,  which  she  did,  setting  forth,  that,  foi 
twelve  years,  she  had  served  in  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  regiment  as  a  man; 
had  received  several  wounds,  and  lost  two  husbands  in  the  service.  The 
queen  graciously  received  the  petition,  and  perceiving  the  petitioner  to  be 
pregnant,  said,  Jf  the  child  should  be  a  boy^  she  would  give  him  a  am^ 
mission  as  soon  as  bom;  in  the  mean  while  ordered  her  fifty  pounds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  her  lying-in  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  girl,  to  Mother 
Ross's  vexation  and  disappointment. 

She  now  turned  her  mind  to  visiting  Ireland,  in  order  to  learn  tidings  of 
her  children  by  her  first  husband,  and,  on  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  found  the 
eldest  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  the  younger  was  in 
the  workhouse  ;  the  nurse  she  had  left  the  child  in  care  of,  with  the  belt 
of  her  goods,  having  dissipated  the  property,  threw  the  boy  on  the  parish. 
Whatever  intention  Mother  Ross  had  in  seeking  her  children  does  not 
appear :  she  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  her  surviving  son  in  the  work- 
house ;  but  set  herself  up  in  a  little  public-house,  and  by  this,  and  making 
pies,  contrived  to  pick  up  a  comfortable  livelihood.  Queen  Anne,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  bounty  of  fifty  pounds,  had  granted  her  a  shilling  a  day  saUst' 
ence  for  life  ;  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  her  having  some  prope/tyi 
induced  a  soldier  named  Da  vies  to  pay  his  court  to  her,  and  with  inch 
success,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  married  ;  thife,  her  third  hat 
band,  with  his  regiment  being  ordered  to  Hereford,  Mother  Rosa  broke  np 
housekeeping  to  follow  her  favourite  occupation  in  a  camp,  and  ooutinaed 
this  kind  of  life  until  her  husband,  Davies,  was  admitted  into  Cheliaa  Bo^ 
pital. 

At  length  her  husband  being  taken  ill,  she  would  sit  up  with  him  ^    j 
nights,  by  which  she  contracted  a  cold,  that  threw  her  into  a  cootiDOii     | 
fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  four  days.     She  was  long  before  her  deiv 
afflicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  as  dropsy,  scurvy,  dbc. 

She  dieo  on  the  7th  of  July,  1739,  and  was  interred  in  the  haxp^t 
ground  hslonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  military  honoiUB. 


■- 


MARGAKET    PATTEN 


AROARET  PATTEN  wu  a.  natireot  Olaogoir, 
where  she  was  bom  in  th«  year  1606,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth.  Her 
maiden-name  was  Gibson,  though  at  what  period 
she  exchanged  it  Tot  Patten,  has  not  reached  us ; 
but,  removing  from  Scotland,  probably  with  her 
huiband,  she  settled  in  Westminster,  and  after- 
asylum  in  St.  Margaret's  Parish  workhouse,  where  she 
1739,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 

She  is  said  to  have  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  ex- 
tremely communicative  to  the  numerous  persons  that  were  ted  by  curioaity 
to  visit  and  converse  with  her.  These  visitations  were  much  encouraged 
by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  derived  little  less  emolument  from 
the  practice,  than  if  he  had  taken  a  booth  at  Bartholomew,  or  any  other 
fair,  to  have  shown  the  old  lady  as  a  curiosity.  She  was  visited  by  all 
classes  of  people,  and  among  others  the  portrait  painters  did  not  forget  In 
itiuTid,  and  to  two  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  hko- 
less.  viz.  when  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  taken  by  3, 
Cooppr,  in  the  year  1TJ7,  representing  her  in  a  white  hood,  with  a  spinning* 
^Kk  in  her  hand  ;  and  another  done  from  the  life,  in  the  same  year,  by  lacob 
Smith,  a  profile  etching,  representing  her  as  habited  in  a  riding-hood. 
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Oeneralljr  when  penons  ara  led  by  cnrioaity  to  Tint  any  ol^eett  n  to 
Inquire  into  circnmMances  of  an  extnordinuy  nsture,  they  lemain  aatiified 
wiib  their  own  peculiar  gratification :  and  laraly  think  it  woith  the  tnaUs 
of  taking  memorandumB  of  what,  at  ttie  moment,  engages  their  notice.  To 
this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  caiue  of  our  poeseasing  sack 
slender  materials  to  aatiafy  the  curioaity  and  research  of  subaequent  in- 
quiry :  if  the  age  and  date  of  the  year  be  preaeired,  little  more  is  thongbl 
necessary  lo  record  the  memory  of  very  interesting  charactera.  What  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  anecdotes  could  Margaret  Patten  have  communi- 
cated concerning  the  persons  and  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  tbe 
two  Charles's,  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  ami 
.be  first  Gcnrge,  which  have  since  her  time  been  lost  and  buried  iaoblirioii! 

Margaret  Patten  was  rather  lively  and  pleasant  in  her  conversation,  thu 
reserved  or  morose  in  her  manner,  and  would  retnm  as  well  as  receive! 
joke.  A  gentleman  once  conversing  with  her,  as  to  her  health,  and  oo 
other  subjects,  requested  she  would  inTorm  him  at  what  period  of  life  ■ 
woman's  amorous  propensities  ceased  I  She  very  readily,  and  cheerfully, 
answered  with  a  smile,  that  to  be  satisfied  m  that  paniculai  he  must  consult 
an  older  woman  than  herself. 

She  was  buried  in  tbe  Broadway-chapel  burying-ground,  Westminslet, 
lune  29th,  1739.  Affixed  lo  tbe  brick  wall  is  a  stone,  bearing  an  incnf 
tion  lo  record  her  memory  and  great  age. 


SAMUEL  MCPHERSON. 


!"  4  HIS  Highlander  acquired  noioriety  as  one  oftliA  leaden 
fc:  of  a  mutiny,  attended  with  some  remarkable  circuni- 
jj  stances,  in  the  year  1743.  Soon  afler  the  disBTmiag 
>  act,  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  was 
Ki  passed,  a  considerable  force  was  raised  in  Scotland, 
composed  of  Highlanders  friendly  to  the  existing  go 
trament,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  overawing  the  disadected 
ans.  They  had  the  title  of  independent  companies,  and  wore  the  ancient 
ighland  dicss,  that  they  might  be  (he  belter  able  to  pursue  any  rebellions 
fenders  into  ibeir  fastnesses. 

War  having  been  declared  in  1742,  these  independent  companies  were 
gimenied,  and  ihe  command  given  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay 
>  their  colonel.  On  being  first  embodied,  the  men  understood  that  they 
eic  to  serve  only  in  the  Highlands,  or  at  least  that  their  serricea  were 
n  to  extend  beyond  Scotlund.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  I^ 
■vernment  lo  treat  ihem  as  if  ibey  were  regular  troops  of  the  hue,  a  good 
^1  of  discontent  was  expressed  by  the  privates,  and  it  was  not  without 
(Scully  that  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  march  into  England.  Thsjr 
d  march,  however,  and  reached  London,  where  they  were  reviewed  hy 
^neral  Wade,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1743.     A  Highland  regiment  wm 
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then  a  novelty  in  the  metropoJis,  and  the  review  excited  much  intereiL 
The  Highlanders  were  flattered  by  the  civilities  paid  to  thein»  and  tke 
praises  they  received  for  their  military  exercises.  But  u  repoit  having 
unfortunately  reached  them  that  they  were  about  to  be  shipped  for  the 
West  Indies,  their  former  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, they  determined  on  returning,  in  a  body,  to  their  own  couotiy. 
They  accordingly  assembled  during  the  night,  between  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  review,  on  a  common,  near  Highgate,  and  began  their 
march  northward,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  between  the  great  roads, and 
passing  from  wood  to  wood,  so  as  to  prerent  any  immediate  knowledge 
being  obtained  of  their  route.  The  secret  of  their  resolution  to  return  hona 
had  been  so  well  kept,  and  their  retreat  was  so  dexterously  managed,  thst 
two  days  elapsed  before  any  certain  accounts  were  received  of  them  by 
government.  They  had  then  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  NortharopcOB, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  shaping  their  course  for  NottinghamsUn. 
General  Blakeney,  being  at  that  time  stationed  in  Northampton,  despatchdi 
Captain  Ball,  of  Wade's  regiment  of  horse,  with  a  squadron  of  cavahyi 
in  search  of  them.  Though  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy,  it  waa  witk 
difficulty  that  the  captain  at  last  got  intelh'gence  of  their  route,  which  hid 
been  accidentally  discovered  by  Major  Creed,  one  of  his  majesty's  joslioei 
of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  from  whom  the  captain  received  a  ds- 
spatch  to  that  eflTect.  The  Highlanders  had  then  got  into  Lady-wood, 
about  four  miles  from  Oundle,  and  on  ascertaining  this,  the  major,  inui^ 
diately  after  he  had  written  to  Captain  Ball,  proceeded  thither  and  had  s 
conference  with  them,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  agreed  to  hy  dowa 
their  arms,  he  promising  to  intercede  for  a  pardon.  He  waa  received  with 
due  respect,  both  by  the  men  and  their  leaders,  but  in  the  coana  of  the 
conference  they  insisted  that,  as  their  lives  were  at  stake,  they  ought  to  bs 
sure  of  a  pardon  before  parting  with  their  arms ;  argning  that,  if  ihsf 
were  to  die,  it  was  better  and  more  honourable  to  fall  fighting  in  the  fiaU, 
than  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  major  having  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  stating  all  that  hid 
occurred  at  the  conference,  Captain  Ball  arrived  soon  after  with  an  aDSWflf 
which  was  in  substance,  "  that  if  they  would  peaceably  lay  down  their j 
arms,  and  submit  themselves  prisoners,  the  most  lavonrahle  report  wmUj 
be  made  of  their  case  in  the  proper  quarter.*'  The  Highlanders,  howeverij 
sternly  refused  these  terms,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  thsa] 
yield  under  any  other  condition  than  a  free  pardon  for  alL  At  fiist 
tain  Ball  found  some  of  them  disposed  to  surrender  upon  a  general 
of  mercy.  He  therefore  attempted  to  talk  with  them  separately,  hot  §oni\ 
that  this  would  not  be  permitted.  Four  of  them  presented  their 
at  him,  and  swore  they  would  shoot  him  instantly  if  he  attempted  a 
rate  treaty  with  any  of  then.    He  then  told  them  frankly,  that  naksa 
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accepted  the  terms  contained  in  the  Duke  of  Montague's  letter,  without 
farther  delay,  he  had  orders  to  use  force>  and  if  that  were  rendered  inevi- 
table  by  their  obstinacy,  no  quarter  would  be  given,  and  they  would  all  be 
cat  to  pieces.  After  some  further  parley,  the  captain  led  them',  but  was 
soon  followed  by  eighteen  of  their  number,  who  accepted  his  terms  and 
surrendered.  He  then  returned  to  the  wood,  when  ninety-eight  followed 
the  example  of  the  eighteen.  This  was  all  that  remained  in  a  body,  the 
Test  having  dispersed  over  the  country,  every  one  shifting  for  himself. 
Those  who  thus  surrendered  were  immediately  marched  to  London.  They 
showed  no  symptoms  of  despondency  by  the  way,  nor  any  thing  like 
mhrm  when  brought  into  the  Tower ;  but  when  four  of  their  numbert 
sapposed  to  be  principals  in  the  mutiny,  one  of  whom  was  McPherson, 
were  separately  put  into  confinement,  they  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
may. These  four  were  immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial,  condemned 
to  be  shot,  and  executed  in  the  Tower,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1743.  The 
fiUe  of  McPherson  was  deeply  felt  by  his  countrymen,  because  he  it  was 
who  had  all  along  stood  out  for  their  rights,  and  had  not  only  planned  their 
*  retreat,  but  conducted  it  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  skill  that  would 
bave  done  honour  to  a  first-rate  commander.  The  military  men  of  the  day 
admitted,  that  if  the  same  talents  had  been  exerted  upon  a  greater  occasioOt 
and  on  a  more  extensive  field,  they  might  have  entitled  their  owner  to  rank 
as  a  second  Xenophon. 

When  this  singular  afiair  occurred,  it  was  thought  the  Highlanders 
were  by  no  means  fairly  dealt  with.  They  had  been  embodied  for  a  spe- 
cial service,  and  could  not,  by  any  construction  of  their  original  engage- 
ment, be  obliged  to  serve  out  of  Scotland.  They  argued,  that  as  they  had 
houses  and  families  in  the  Highlands,  that  circumstance  of  itself  went  to 
prove  irrefragably  that  they  could  not  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  local  or  district  militia ;  and,  consequently,  on  no  ground  whatever 
could  they  be  liable  to  serve  elsewhere.  Before  leaving  Scotland,  ihey 
had  not  been  shy  of  expressing  these  sent'ments,  and  accordingly  the 
views  they  entertained  were  well  known  to  the  government ;  but  it  vna 
:■  '  hoped  that  if  once  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  homes,  their  reluctance 
I  to  extend  their  services  would  gradually  subside,  while  fair  promises  and 
a  little  flattery  of  their  national  prejudices  would  do  the  rest.  This  was 
feasible  enough,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  rumour  about 
sending  them  to  the  West  Indies,  the  object  would  have  been  easily  ac- 
complished. But,  as  things  turned  out,  it  was  found  necessary  that  govero- 
men*  should  consummate  an  act  of  deliberate  treachery,  by  perpetrating 
ooe  lar  more  atrocious — that  of  putting  four  human  beings  to  death  uo« 
jnctly,  onder  the  hollow  pretence  of  preserving  military  discipline ! 


OLD  BOOTS  OP  RIPON. 


^MONO  the  infinite  variety  of  huinaa  connW- 
icea  that  have  eziatedi  perhaps  ncne  wen 
i  erer  better  calculated  to  excite  liaghter,iiuDgbd 
wah  aatoniahmeDt,  than  that  of  the  aingnlai 
being  whose  portrait  we  hare  giren  abore.  He 
i  servant  at  an  inn  in  Bipon,  Yorkehire,  whan 
laa  part  of  his  duty  to  wait  on  iha  tiavallea 
I  who  arrived  there,  and  take  charge  of  thairhoMt 
■boea — hence  be  generallf  wont  nnder  tha 
name  of  Old  Boots.  It  waa  his  usual  custom  to  introduce  himaalf  into  the 
room  with  a  pair  of  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  a  boot-jack  in  the  olhB, 
exactly  in  the  attitude  represented  in  the  plate.  Hia  fiealnra  at  oaea 
amazed  and  diverted  every  visitor;  for  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
nose  and  chin  so  enormously  long,  and  ao  lovingly  tending  to  ambncc  each 
other,  that  he  could,  with  (he  greatest  ease, hold  a  piece  iif  iiiian j  lalwil 
them.  Trnvtllera  were  generally  ao  tickled  with  the  oddity  of  tha  fmS, 
that  they  seldom  failed  to  put  his  dexterity  to  the  proof  in  parfoRniDgiL 
A  hint  in  this  way  he  always  promptly  attended  to,  ainca  it  waa  ao  Ihb 
satisfactory  to  him,  than  entertaining  to  them.  Although  the  extnontiaaiy 
length  of  his  n<ise  and  chin  may  appear  almost  incrediUa,  yat  ws  a 
assure  our  readers,  that  the  drawing  from  which  the  abova  skateh  ma 
copied,  was  taken  from  the  life,  in  the  year  1763. 


O'BRIEN,  THE  IRISH  GIANT, 


ITHIN  the  laat  seventy  or  eighty  years  seTeral  iodi- 

Tiduals  of  remarkable  stature  hare  exhibited  them- 
selves in  thia  couDtry  as  giants.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  was  Patrick  Cotter,  commoniv 
called  Patrick  O'Brien,  and  Btill  more  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Irish  Giant.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1761,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
snle,  in  Ireland,  of  obscure  parents,  who  wars 
iddling  stature.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a 
but  his  growth  was  so  rapid  that  when   he  bad  reached  hie 

eighteenth  year,  his   uncommon  size  attracted  the   notice  of  a  showman, 

vh'i  obtained  permission  of  the  simple  youth  to  exhibit  him  three  years  in 

England,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  hirr     " 

contented  with  his  bargain,  the  showmai 

bim  10  another  speculator,  and  when  Coti 


peopl. 

bnckli 


I  fifty  pounds  per  annum.      Not 

I  underlet  ihe  liberty  of  showing 

r  resisted  this  intended  transfer 

>us  debt,  and  arrested  at  Bristol. 

In  this  situation  he  was  accidentally  noticed  by  a  gentleman  of  [hat  city, 

vho  had  some  business  to  transact  with  the  sherifi^s  officer.     The  simpli- 

city  of  bis  manners,  and  his  extreme  distress,  induced  this  gentleman  to 

B»kr;  some  inquiry  concerning  him,  and  having  reason  to  think  that  he 
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was  unjustly  detained,  he  generously  became  his  bail,  and  so  far  investi- 
gated the  business,  that  he  not  only  obtained  him  his  liberty,  but  freed  him 
from  all  kind  of  obligation  to  serve  his  mercenary  master  any  longer. 

It  happened  to  be  in  the  month  of  September  when  he  was  liberated, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  his  benefactor  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  for  him* 
self  in  the  fair  then  held  in  St.  James's,  Bristol.  Success  crowned  his 
undertaking ;  instead  of  sufiering  under  penury,  he  found  himself  in  three 
days  the  possessor  of  thirty  pounds. 

He  now  commenced,  and  afterwards  continued  a  regular  ezhibitioo  of 
his  person.  His  stature  increased  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
when  his  growth  somewhat  abated,  but  he  continued  growing  after  that 
period,  till  he  attained  the  height  of  eight  feet  seven  inches.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  proportionably  lusty  is  His  hand,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  palm  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  measured  twelve  inches, 
and  his  shoes  seventeen  inches  long.  He  could  not,  however,  be  dench 
minated  a  well-made  man  ;  for  though  his  limbs  were  not  strikingly  dis* 
proportioned,  his  figure  wanted  that  general  symmetry  which  men  of  ordi- 
nary size  usually  possess.  The  astonishment  of  the  observant  spectator  st 
the  extraordinary  stature  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  nnaccompanied  with  pity, 
as  every  movement  appeared  to  be  attended  with  trouble  and  some  pain, 
in  the  action  of  rising  to  salute  or  surprise  his  visitors*  he  generally  placed 
both  his  hands  on  the  small  of  his  back,  and,  bending  his  body  forwsrd, 
rose  with  considerable  difficulty  from  his  seat,  consisting  of  a  common  aise 
table,  on  which  was  placed  the  cushion  of  a  carriage. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  Mr.  O'Brien  exhibited  himself,  he  wu 
to  be  seen  at  diflTerent  periods  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  fonr  or  five  Bu^ 
tholomew  fairs  at  Smith  field.    At  such  times  he  used  frequently  to  walk 
about  the  streets  for  air  and  exercise,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  mon- 
ing.     In  one  of  these  nocturnal  excursions,  he  was  observed  accompaniod 
by  two  persons  of  common  size,  on  whose  shoulders  he  supported  himself 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  sometimes  see  a  well-grown  roan  resting  hii 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  children  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.     In  walking 
up  Holbom-hill,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  fatigued,  and  might  be  slid 
rather  to  shuffle  along  than  to  walk,  as  he  noTer  lifted  either  of  his  feet 
from  the  stones.    Proceeding  along  the  more  level  pavement,  his  body  ap- 
peared  more  erect,  and  had  he  not  paid  attention  to  avoid  the  lamps,  hii 
head  would  have  struck  against  many  of  them. 

It  is  a  circumstance  too  general  among  those  who  esqxise  their  perMSi 
to  public  view,  that  to  them  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  totally  indiftreoL 
For  this  reason  neither  connection  nor  friendship  can  possibly  be  establiahsd 
with  them ;  every  attempt  to  obtain  information  tending  to  elnddats  their 
habits  and  manners,  or  the  history  of  their  lives.  Is  regarded  with  jcalouifi 
under  the  idea  that  it  arises  from  impertinent  or  mischievous  corioeitr 
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Had  it  not  been  Toi  some  sach  cause  as  this,  we  should  probably  have  been 
ronbied  to  collect  many  more  particnlan  concerninfr  O'Brieu. 

The  following  anecdote  is  relat«d  on  the  authority  of  thot«  with  vhon 
te  was  most  familial.  Being  oa  a  journey  in  his  own  carriage,  he  was 
CSM  day  stopped  by  a  highwayman,  on  which  he  put  his  head  forward  lo 
discover  the  cause  that  interrupted  his  progress  The  highwayman,  at  the 
sigbt  of  so  prodigious  a  figure,  was  struck  with  such  a  panic,  thai  he 
dapped  spars  to  his  horse,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  It  should  be 
obserred,  that  the  carriage  in  which  be  travelled  was  of  a  peculiar  coa- 
Btmction,  having  a  kind  of  box  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
boUom  of  the  vehicle,  to  admit  his  legs  and  feet. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  cards,  and  that  be 
eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  engaging  in  that  amusement,  bni 
that  he  could  not  lose  with  patience,  not  from  a  principle  of  parsimony,  bnl 
the  disgrace  of  being  beaten. 

In  1804,  having  realized  an  independence  sufficient  to  keep  a  carriage, 
and  to  secure  the  conveniences  of  life,  he  declined  the  public  ezhilntion 
of  his  person,  which  was  always  extremely  irksome  to  his  feelings.  Ha 
waa  unofiending  and  amiaUe  in  bis  manners  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, of  whom  he  bad,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  pretty  extensive 
drcle,  as  he  ivos  neither  averse  lo  a  cheerful  glass  nor  to  pleasant  com- 
pany.  During  ibis  interval  he  resided,  we  believe,  entirely  at  Bristol^ 
where,  in  September,  1806,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs, 
•orabined  with  an  aflection  of  the  liver,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  bis  age. 
Ho  expired  without  the  smallest  apparent  pain  or  agony.  The  leaden 
coffin  in  which  his  body  was  enclosed  m^^asured  nine  feet  two  inches,  and 
the  wooden  case  four  inches  more.  To  ^irevent  any  attempt  to  disturb  his 
remains,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  horror,  his  grave  was  sunk  to  the 
^ptb  of  twelve  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  and  such  precautions  were  taken  as 
•flectnally  to  render  abortive  either  violence  or  sfhitagem. 


THE    LIVING   SKELETON. 

^  LAUDE  AMBROISE  SEURAT,  bettar  koowa  bf 

the  title  of  "the  Living  SkeletoD,"  was  undoah- 
edly  the  greatest  natural  wonder  of  tha  poriod  li 
which  he  lived.  He  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  ibt 
dtpartment  of  Champoigne,  on  the  10th  of  Apiili 
1707,  and  when  exhibited  to  the  public  in  Enp 
land,  where  he  excited  uniTenal  utonisfafnent,  wai 
just  twenty-eight  yean  of  age.  Hia  p«renti  wen 
reapL'ctable  but  poor,  and  unlike  their  son  they  both  poueMed  a  good  eon- 
jtitulion,  and  enjoyed  robust  health.  At  his  birth,  there  ms  nothing  iB 
his  appearance  thai  indicaii-d  diseose,  but  in  proportion  as  be  grew  in  lin, 
ais  flesh  gradually  wasted  away.  This  remarkable  decay  continued  till  b« 
arrived  at  manhuod,  when  he  attained  his  full  stature,  and  hit  fnmea^ 
sumed  tlio  identical  skeleton  form  which  it  ever  aflerwarda  nlained.  la 
France  his  case  excited  great  interest,  and  he  was  deemed  qaitu  a  AW 
mUurat.  Many  proposals  were  made  to  his  father  for  the  puichate  of  tin 
htdy  of  h:s  son,  in  the  event  of  his  demise,  bnt  they  were  anifmmly  "" 
jccted      A.  medical  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  indeed,  ofiereii  a  carle  Uffckft 
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irhich  tbe  paient,  with  feelings  highly  honouraUe  to  himself  alio  refused, 
stating  his  determination  that  in  the  event  of  his  son's  death,  he  should  be 
peaceably  consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  natire  eity.  While  at  Boaent 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  flocked  in  one  day  to  see  Seurat  on 
his  way  to  England. 

It  was  in  1825  that  he  arriTed  in  the  British  metropolis.  Numerous 
descriptions  of  him  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  PerHape  the 
most  graphic  of  the  whole  was  that  which  Mr.  Hone  published  in  his 
Every  Day  Book,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  works  of  the  time,  foil  of 
curious,  instructive,  and  amusing  information,  and  now  a  universal  Ubrary 
companion.  A  portion  of  his  description  we  shall  proceed  to  quote.  **  It 
was  on  the  first  day  of  Seuret's  exhibition,'*  says  Mr.  Hone,  **  that  I  first 
visited  him.  This  was  on  Tuesday  the  0th  of  August.  I  was  at  the 
*  Chinese  Saloon,*  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
public  admitted,  followed  by  my  friend,  an  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
drawings.  Seurat  was  not  quite  ready  to  appear ;  in  the  mean  time,  an- 
other visitor  or  two  arrived,  and  after  examining  the  canopy,  and  other 
arrangements,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  Chinese  papenng  of  the 
room,  while  Seurat  had  silently  opened  the  curtains  that  concealed  him, 
and  stood  motionless  towards  the  front  of  the  platform,  as  be  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.  On  turning  round,  I  was  instantly  riveCted  by  his 
amazing  emaciation;  he  seemed  another  'Lasarus  come  finrth*  without 
his  grave-clothes,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  too  consternated  to  observe  mors 
than  his  general  appearance.  My  eye,  then,  first  caught  the  arm  as  the 
most  remarkable  limb  ;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  it  is  like  an  ivory 
German  fiute  somewhat  deepened  in  colour  by  age ;  it  is  not  larger,  and 
the  skin  is  of  that  hue,  and,  not  having  a  trace  of  muscle,  it  is  as  perfect  a 
cylinder  as  a  writing  rule.  Amazed  by  the  wasted  limbs,  I  was  still  more 
amazed  by  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  chest.  Its  indentation  is 
similar  to  that  which  an  over-careful  mother  makes  in  the  pillowed  sur&ce 
of  an  infant's  bed  for  its  repose.  Nature  has  here  inverted  her  own  order, 
and  turned  the  convex  inwards,  while  the  nobler  organs,  obedient  to  her 
will,  maintain  life  by  the  gentle  exercise  of  their  wonted  fonctions  m  a 
lower  region.  Below  the  ribs,  the  trunk  so  immediately  curves  in,  that 
the  red  band  of  the  silk  covering,  though  it  is  only  loosely  placed,  seems  a 
tourniquet  to  constrict  the  bowels  within  their  prison-house,  and  the  hip* 
bones,  being  of  their  natural  size,  the  waist  is  like  a  wasp's.  By  this  part 
of  the  frame  we  are  reminded  of  some  descriptions  of  the  abstemious  and 
Bedouin  Arab  of  the  desert,  in  whom  it  is  said  the  abdomen  seems  to  cling 
to  the  vertebrse.  If  the  integument  of  the  bowels  can  be  called  flesh,  it  is 
the  only  fiesh  on  the  body:  for  it  seems  to  have  wholly  shrunk  from  the 
limbs ;  and  where  the  muscles  that  have  not  wholly  disappeared  remain, 
they  are  also  shrunk.     He  weara  shoes  to  keep  cold  from  his  feet*  which 
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are  not  otherwise  shaped  than  those  of  people  who  have  been  accastomeA 
to  wear  tight  shoes ;  his  instep  is  good,  and  by  no  means  so  flat  as  in  the 
generality  of  tavern  waiters.  His  legs  are  not  more  ill-shaped  than  in 
extremely  thin  or  much  wasted  persons ;  the  right  leg,  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  left,  is  not  less  than  were  the  legs  of  the  late  Mr.  Suett, 
the  comedian.  On  this  point,  without  a  private  knowledge  of  Mr.  Liston, 
I  would  publicly  appeal  to  that  gentleman,  whom  I  saw  there*  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Liston  doubtless  remembers  Suett,  and  I  think  he  will 
never  forget  Seurat,  at  whom  he  looked  '  unutterable  things,*  as  if  he  had 
been  about  to  say  '  prodigious !' '' 

Seu rat's  head  and  body  convey  a  sentiment  of  antithesis.  When  the 
sight  is  fixed  on  his  face  alone,  there  is  nothing  there  to  denote  that  he 
varies  from  other  men.  I  examined  him  closely  and  frequently,  felt  him 
on  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  speaking  his  language,  put  ques- 
tions to  him  through  others,  which  he  readily  answered.  His  head  has 
been  shaved,  yet  a  little  hair  left  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  shows  it 
to  be  black,  and  he  wears  a  wig  of  that  colour.  His  strong  black  beard  it 
perceptible,  although  clean  shaved.  His  complexion  is  swarthy*  and  hit 
features  are  good,  without  the  emaciation  of  which  his  body  partakes ;  the 
cheek-bones  are  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark  brown,  approaching  to  Mack. 
Thoy  are  represented  as  heavy  and  dull,  and  to  denote  little  mental  capa- 
city;  but,  perhaps,  a  watchful  observer,  who  made  pertinent  inqnhiai  of 
him  in  a  proper  manner,  would  remark  otherwise.  His  feataraa  are  flexi* 
ble,  and  therefore  capable  of  great  animation,  and  his  forehead  indicates 
capacity.  On  any  other  than  a  common-place  question,  he  elevatet  his 
head  to  an  ordinary  position,  answers  immediately  and  with  pxeciaioDv  and 
discourses  rationally  and  sensibly ;  more  sensibly  than  10010  in  the  room. 
who  put  childish  questions  about  him  to  the  attendants,  and  express  sillj 
opinions  as  to  his  physical  and  mental  structure  and  abilities,  and  call  hun 
^  a  shocking  creature."  There  is  nothing  shocking  either  in  his  mind  or 
his  face.  His  countenance  has  an  air  of  melancholy,  but  he  expresses  no 
feeling  of  the  kind ;  and  his  voice  is  pleasing,  deep-toned,  and  gentle. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Living  Skeleton  seen  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  the 
thousands  whom  curiosity  led  to  behold  so  remarkable  a  being.  Bj  his 
exhibition  in  this  country  he  realized  a  little  fortune,  with  which  he  inme 
diately  retired  to  his  native  place,  but  did  not  live  loog  to  enjoj  il 


BAMPFYLDE   MOORE  CAREW. 

^  MONO  iboae  charaClffn  which  deserve  attdntiui!,  not  for 
any  cinincnce  in  virtue  on  the  one  band,  nor  unecNnmoa 
depmvitjr  on  the  other,  but  for  n  certain  eccentricity  of 
coDduct,  nhich,  with  the  nme  advaalagee  in  hfn,  U9 
other  person  would  imitate,  Bampfylde  Moore  Oarew 
deserves  a  prominent  place.  Deacended  fronran  ancient 
and  honourablts  family,  he  was  born  in  1003,  at  Bickley,  in  Devonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Carew,  waa  many  years  rector. 
Never  was  there  known  a  more  splendid  appearand  of  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  at  any  baptism  in  the  county,  than  were  present  at  his.  Hugh 
Bampfylde,  Esq.,  and  Major  Moore,  of  families  equally  ancient  and  respect* 
able  as  that  of  Carew,  were  his  godfathers,  and  from  them  he  received  hit 
two  Christian  luimes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carew  had  several  other  children,  all  of  whom  he  edu- 
cated in  a  tender  and  pious  manner.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  hia  soni 
the  subject  of  this  article,  was  sent  to  Tiverton  school,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  famiJiea 
in  Devonshire  and  the  ndjacent  counties. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  young  Carew'a  residence  at  Tiverton  school, 
bis  close  application  to  hia  studies  gave  hia  friends  great  hopes  that  he 
might  one  day  appear  with  distinction  in  the  clerical  profession,  for  which 
he  was  designed.  He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
*anguages.  The  Tiverton  scholars,  however,  having  at  this  time  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  Carew  and  three  other  young  gentlemen 
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his  most  intimate  companions,  attached  themselveb  with  such  ardour  to  tht 
sport  of  hunting,  tl^t  their  studies  were  soon  neglected.  One  day  the 
pupils,  with  Carew  and  his  three  friends  at  their  head,  were  engaged  in 
the  chase  of  a  deer  for  many  miles,  just  hefore  the  commencement  of  hai^ 
rest.  The  damage  done  to  the  fields  of  standing  corn  was  to  great  that 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  farmers  came  with  heavy  conaplaiota  to 
Mr.  Rayner,  the  master  of  the  school,  who  threatened  young  Carew  and 
his  companions  so  severely,  that  through  fear  they  absconded,  and  joined  a 
gang  of  gipsies  who  then  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  "niis 
society  consisted  of  about  eighteen  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  carried  with 
therii  such  an  air  of  mirth  and  gayety,  that  the  youngsters  were  quite 
delighted  with  their  company,  and  expressing  an  inclination  to  enter  into 
their  society,  the  gipsies  admitted  them,  after  the  performance  of  the  re- 
quisite ceremonies,  and  the  administration  of  the  customary  oaths. 

Young  Carew  was  speedily  initiated  into  some  of  the  arts  of  the  wander- 
ing tribe,  and  with  such  success,  that  besides  several  exploits  in  which  he 
was  a  party,  he  himself  had  the  dexterity  to  defraud  a  lady  near  Taunton 
of  twenty  guineas,  under  the  pretext  of  discovering  to  her,  by  his  skill  ia 
astrulogy,  a  hidden  treasure. 

His  parents  meanwhile  lamented  him  as  one  that  was  no  more*  for  though 
they  had  repeatedly  advertised  his  name  and  person,  they  could  not  obtain 
the  least  intelligence  of  him.  At  length,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  hearing  of  their  grief  and  repeated  inquiries  after  him,  his  heart  re 
lented,  and  he  returned  to  Bickley.  Being  greatly  disguised  both  in  dresfc 
and  appearance,  he  was  not  known  at  first  by  his  parents ;  but  when  he 
discovered  himself,  a  scene  followed  which  no  words  can  describe,  and 
there  were  great  rejoicings  both  in  Bickley  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Cad  ley. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  render  his  home  agreeable,  but  Carew  had 
contracted  such  a  fondness  for  the  society  of  the  gipsies,  that,  after  various 
ineffectual  struggles  with  the  suggestions  of  filial  piety,  he  once  more  eloped 
to  his  former  connections,  and  soon  gave  new  proofs  of  his  aptitude  for  their 
peculiar  calling.  The  first  character  he  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  unsuspecting  and  unwary,  was  that  of  a  shipwrecked 
ssaiiian,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He  next  gave  himself  out  to 
be  a  farmer,  who,  living  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  all  his  lands  overflowed,  and  all  his  cattle  drowned.  Every 
scheme  which  he  undertook,  he  executed  with  so  much  skill  and  dexterity 
that  he  raised  considerable  sums.  So  artful  were  the  disguises  of  his  dress. 
countenance,  and  voice,  that  persons  who  knew  him  intimately  did  noC  dis- 
cover the  deception,  an  i  once,  on  the  same  day,  he  went  under  three  dif- 
ferent churacters  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  baronet,  and  was  sncoettfiL 
ht  tii(.Mii  a!!. 
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Some  time  after  Carew's  return  to  the  vagrant  life,  we  find  him  on  a 
voyage  to  Newfoundland,  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  He  acquired,' 
during  his  stay,  such  a  knowledge  of  that  island,  as  was  highly  useful  to 
him,  whenever  he  thought  proper  afterwards  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
shipwrecked  seaman.  He  returned  in  the  same  ship  to  Dartmouth,  where 
he  embarked,  bringing  with  him  a  dog  of  surprising  size  and  fierceness, 
which  he  had  enticed  to  follow  him,  and  made  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  by  an 
art  peculiar  to  himself. 

At  Newcastle,  Carew,  pretending  to  be  the  mate  of  a  collier,  eloped 
with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  apothecary  of  that 
town.  They  proceeded  to  Dartmouth,  and  though  he  undeceived  hei 
with  respect  to  his  real  character,  she  was  soon  afterwards  married  tc 
him  at  Bath.  They  then  visited  an  uncle  of  Carew's,  a  clergyman  of  dis 
tinguished  abilities,  at  Dorchester,  who  received  them  with  great  kind 
ness,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  commu« 
nity  of  the  gipsies. 

Again  associating  with  them,  his  disguises  were  more  various  and  his 
stratagems  not  less  successful.  He  first  equipped  himself  in  a  clergyman's 
habit,  put  on  a  band,  a  large  white  wig,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  His 
whole  deportment  was  agreeable  to  his  dress  ;  his  pace  was  solemn  and 
slow,  his  countenance  grave  and  thoughtful,  his  eyes  turned  on  the  ground ; 
from  which,  as  if  employed  in  secret  ejaculations,  he  would  raise  them  to 
heaven :  every  look  and  action  spoke  his  want ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
hypocrite  seemed  overwhelmed  with  that  shame  which  modest  merit  feels, 
when  obliged  to  solicit  the  hand  of  charity.  This  artful  behaviour  excited 
Che  curiosity  of  many  people  of  fortune  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances, 
and,  accordingly,  with  seeming  reluctance,  he  informed  them  of  his  having 
long  exercised  the  sacred  office  of  a  clergyman  at  Aberystwith,  a  parish  in 
Wales,  but  that  the  government  changing,  he  had  preferred  quitting  his 
benefice,  (though  he  had  a  wife  and  several  small  children)  to  taking  an 
oath  contrary  to  his  principles.  This  relation  he  accompanied  with  frequent 
sighs,  and  warm  expressions  of  his  trust  in  Providence ;  and  as  he  perfectly 
knew  those  persons  it  was  proper  to  apply  to,  this  stratagem  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations.  But  hearing  that  a  vessel,  on  board  of  which 
there  were  many  Quakers,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  had  been  cast  away  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  laid  aside  his  gown  and  band,  clothed  himself  in  a 
plain  suit,  and  with  a  demure  countenance,  applied  to  the  Quakers,  as  one 
of  those  unhappy  creatures,  with  great  success.  Having  also  learned  that 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  them  from  all  parts  at  Thorncombe,  in  Devon- 
shire, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  thither,  and  joining  the  assembly  with  a 
seeming  m)dest  assurance,  made  his  case  known,  and  satisfying  them  by 
his  behaviour,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sect,  they  made  a  considerable  cod* 
tribution  for  his  relief. 

tP 
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In  the  course  of  numerous  adventures,  be  assumed  such  eztmordiDuy 
disguises,  and  moulded  himself  into  so  many  difierent  forms,  that  he  gaiiwd 
the  highest  applause  from  that  singular  community  to  which  he  now  be* 
longed,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  of  Clause  Patch,  their  king,  who 
was  then  very  old.  This  flattered  his  ambition,  and  prompted  him  to  be 
continually  planning  new  stratagems.  On  one  occasion,  having  spent 
some  days  in  hunting,  with  Colonel  Strangeways,  at  Melbury,  in  Dorset, 
the  conversation  happened  one  day  at  dinner  to  turn  on  Carew's  ingenuity, 
the  colonel  seemed  surprised  that  several- who  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
him,  should  have  been  so  deceived ;  asserting,  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
for  Carew  to  deceive  him,  as  he  had  thoroughly  observed  every  feature 
and  line  in  his  countenance  ;  on  which  he  modestly  replied,  it  might  be 
to,  and  some  other  subject  being  started,  the  matter  dropped.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Carew  being  called  upon  to  go  out  with  the  hounds*  desired 
to  be  excused,  which  the  colonel  being  informed  of,  went  to  the  field  without 
hlin.  Soon  after,  Carew  went  down  stairs,  and  slightly  inquiring  which 
way  the  colonel  generally  returned,  walked  out,  and  going  to  a  hoom  fre- 
quented by  his  community,  exchanged  his  clothes  for  a  ragged  habit,  made 
a  counterfeit  wound  in  his  thigh,  took  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  having  dis- 
guised his  face  with  a  venerable  pity-moving  beard,  went  in  search  of  the 
colonel,  whom  he  found  in  the  town  of  Evershot.  His  lamentable  moani 
began  almost  as  soon  as  the  colonel  was  in  sight;  his  countenance  ezprened 
nothing  but  pain ;  his  pretended  wound  was  exposed  to  the  colonel's  eye, 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  silver  beard.  As  the  colonel's  heart  wai 
not  proof  against  such  an  affecting  sight,  he  threw  him  half  a  crown,  which 
Carew  received  with  exuberant  gratitude,  and  then  with  great  submissioD 
desired  to  be  informed  if  one  Colonel  Strangeways,  a  very  charitable  gen- 
tleman, did  not  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  begged  to  be  directed  the 
nearest  way  to  his  seat ;  on  which  the  colonel,  filled  with  compasiioii, 
showed  him  the  shortest  way  to  his  own  house,  and  on  this  he  took  his 
leave.  Carew  returned  before  the  colonel,  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  re- 
freshed with  his  morning's  walk.  When  they  had  sat  down  to  dinner, 
Carew  inquired  what  sport  they  had,  and  if  the  colonel  had  not  met  a  very 
miserable  object.  '*  I  did  meet  a  very  miserable  object,  indeed,*'  replied 
the  colonel.  "And  he  has  got  hither  before  you,"  says  Carew,  ^'andis 
now  at  your  table."  This  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth ;  but  the  colonel 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  Carew  asserted,  till  he  slipped 
out,  and  hopped  in  again  upon  his  crutches. 

About  this  time.  Clause  Patch  died,  and  Carew  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  king  in  his  stead ;  by  which  dignity,  as  he  Mras  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  community,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  go  on  any  cruise.  Notwithstanding  this,  Carew  was 
as  active  in  his  stratagems  as  ever,  and  continued  to  ibilow  the  bent  of  his 
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genius  in  numeroug  displays  of  successful  deception  as  a  mendicaot.  His 
friends  in  rain  offered  to  provido  him  with  a  reapectable  maintenance.  No 
entreaty  could  prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  the'kind  of  life  he  had  adopted. 
A  volume  has  been  filled  with  his  rarious  adventures,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  spent  in  the  ccsn- 
pony  of  gipsies  and  beggars.  He  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  jeat 
1770,  aged  77. 


FRANCIS  GUICCIARDINL 

^RANCIS  aUICCIARDim,  a  celebrated  historaii,  wu 
])  born  at  Florence,  in  1482.  He  professed  the  cint  kw 
with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  aeranl  embwsiea. 
Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of  ModenaandReggio^ 
and  Clement  VU.  that  of  Rcanagna  and  Bol<^na.  Otii^ 
ciardini  was  also  lieutenant-general  of  the  pope'i  army,  and  di»- 
tingutshed  himself  by  his  bravery  on  several occanona  ;  bat  Paul 
lit.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  be  retired 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  the  house  of  Medicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the  country 
to  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he  composed  in  Italian,  and  which 
comprehends  what  passed  from  1194  to  1632.  This  history  is  greatly  es- 
teemed ;  ind  wss  continued  by  John  Baptist  Adriani,  hia  friend.  He  died 
■a  1640 
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'  OHN  BAPTIST  COLBERT,  Maiquia  of  8egB«lu.eM 
of  the  greatest  ilateBinen  of  France  under  tbs  monu- 
cby,  wse  born  at  Paris  in  I6I9 ;  and  deacandvd  finn  a 
family  io  Rheimi,  no  way  conaidenble  for  iu  tpleDdoui 
or  antiquity.  His  grandfather  and  &tliBr  wvn  mer- 
chants ;  and  young  Colbert  was  bred  ap  lo  ths  nme 
profession  ;  but  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  hi>  nU- 
lion,  Juhn  Baptist  Colbert,  brd  of  B.  Pouange,  preferred  htm  to  the  nrnca 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  secretary  of  state,  whose  sister  he  b>d  married ; 
and  here  he  discovered  such  diligence  and  exactness  in  executing  all  the 
commissions  intrusted  Lo  his  care,  that  he  quickly  grew  distinguished. 
One  day,  his  master  sent  him  to  Cardinal  Haxarine,  who  was  then  at 
Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  ibe  queen-mother;  and  ordered  him  to 
bring  it  back,  after  the  minister  had  seen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter, 
and  would  not  return  without  It,  though  the  cardinal  traated  him  roagfaly. 
used  several  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  il  eeTenl 
days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  memoranda,  desired  Le  Tellier  to  furnish  binawitha  fit  penoa 
for  that  employment :  and  Colbert  being  presented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had 
some  remembmncu  of  him,  aud  desired  to  know  where  he  had  seen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  lest  the  remem- 
brance of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the  queen's  letter,  shoold 
renew  the  cardinal's  un^er.  But  Mazarine  was  so  far  from  hating  him 
fur  his  faithfulness  to  his  late  master,  that  he  commended  him,  and  d^ 
sired  him  lo  serve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity.  Colbeit  accom- 
modated himself  so  dexterously  to  the  inclinations  of  the  cardinal,  that  hi 
first  made  him  his  inlendant,  and  afterwards  trusted  him  with  the  maiMg^ 
inent  of  that  gainful  trade  of  selling  benefices  and  goremmenta,  Bj  Cot* 
ben's  counsel,  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governon  of  frontier  placci  IB 
niuintain  their  garrisons  with  the  contributions  they  exacted.     He  .wia  MBt 
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Lome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  other  im* 
ant  business.  Upon  the  whole,  Mazarine  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
3ert*s  abilities,  and  faithful  services,  that  at  his  death,  in  1661,  he  re- 
mended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  most  proper  person  to  regulate  the 
noes,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis 
le  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himself  to  their  regn 
m,  and  succeeded  :  though  it  procured  him  many  enemies.  He  alsi 
biished  the  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  from  which  France 
)ed  innumerable  advantages.  In  1664,  he  became  superintendent  of 
buildings;  and  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  enlarging  and  adom- 
of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  still  master-pieces  of  architecture ; 
less  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontaine- 
lu,  and  Chombord.     As  for  Versailles,  he  raised  it  from  the  ground.     It 

formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture; 
made  it  a  palace  fit  for  the  greatest  monarch.     But  royal  palaces  were 

Colbert's  only  care :  he  formed  several  designs  for  increasing  the 
uty  and  convenience  of  the  capital.  He  established  the  academy  for 
3ting  and  sculpture,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences, as  well  as  the  Royal 
;ervatory  at  Paris.  France  also  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  she 
;ives  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas  ;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666, 

finished  in  1680. 

/olbert  was  likewise  attentive  to  matters  of  a  more  private  nature,  such 
•egarded  the  order,  decency,  and  well-being  of  society.  He  undertook 
efonn  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpation  of  noble 
•s ;  which  was  then  very  common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  these 
dable  attempts  he  failed ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded.  In  1669,  be  was 
ie  secretary  of  state,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  aflaiis 
.ting  to  the  sea :  and  his  performances  were  answerable  to  the  conft- 
ce  Louis  reposed  in  him.  He  suppressed  several  expensive  and  use- 
i  ofiices,  and  proposed  several  new  regulations  concerning  criminal 
rts.  For  the  advancement  of  trade  he  procured  an  edict,  to  erect  a 
lerai  insurance  office  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  dbc.  In  1672,  he  was 
ie  prime  minister. 

Phis  great  minister  died  of  the  stone,  September  6,  1683,  in  his  sixty- 
1  year  ;  leaving  behind  him  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of 
liddle  stature,  rather  lean  than  fat.     His  mien  was  low  and  dejected, 

air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect  stem.  He  slept  little,  and  was  very  sober. 
ough  naturally  sour  and  morose,  he  knew  how  to  act  the  lover,  and  had 
stresses.  He  was  of  a  slow  conception,  and  spoke  judiciously  of  every 
ng  after  he  had  once  comprehended  it.  He  understood  business  per- 
tly well,  and  pursued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
i  most  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and  his  iniu- 
(e  difi^used  itself  through  every  part  of  the  government.     He  restored 
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the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce:  and  he  erected  those  varioaawirln 
of  art,  which  have  ever  since  been  monunieDti  of  hii  taste.  He  wu  ■ 
lover  of  learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himgelf;  and  confemd 
dbnati<H)i  and  pensione  upon  scholars  in  other  countries,  while  be  eiti- 
blished  and  protected  academics  in  bia  own.  He  invited  into  France  emi- 
aent  artists  of  all  kinds  ;  thus  giving  new  life  to  the  sciences,  and  inHking 
them  flourish  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wise,  active,  public- 
■pirited  minister ;  ever  attencire  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  the  happioen 
of  the  people,  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  every  thing  ibit 
oovld  advance  the  credit  and  interest  of  his  country.  He  was  a  panem 
Air  all  ministers  of  state ;  and  every  nation  may  wish  to  be  blessed  witk  a 
CoBwtt. 


ALLAN   RAMSAY. 

LLAN  RAMSAY,  the  Scots  pattoral  poet,  wm 
bom  at  Peebles,  in  1096,  and  bred  a  barber  il 
Edinburgh.    His  taste  in  poetry,  however,  ta 
justly  raised   him  to  a  degree  of  fitme  that  may 
in  somn  measure  be  considered  as  a  recompeui 
for  the  frowns  of  fortune.     Hia  aooga  an  is  aai* 
versa!  esteem ;  and  bis  dramatic  perfonnaoc*.  er 
titled  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  BcoU  paaunUa 
allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  unrivalled.      Lord  QardetUloM  sqk 
"This  excellent  piece  does  honour  to  North  Britain.     There  is  no  pasKnl 
JQ  the  English  language  comparable  to  it,  and  I  believe  there  is  nona  is  i 
any  language  superior."      Tbe  picturesque  scenery  described  in  the  Geslit   I 
Shepherd  is  proved  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life,  and  all  the  scesff  | 
so  finely  painted  by  the  poet,  to  have  had  a  real  eiistence  in  the  eitsM  of  I 
Newhali,  in  the  parish  of  Pennycuik,  which  Ramsay  ofien  freqneDtedy— <■ 
an  ingenious  dissertation  ittMtrted  by  way  of  Appendix,  to  Sir  J.  Btaclnilt    , 
Statistical  Account,  vol.  xvii.  p.  009,  &a.     He  died  in  1743,  loaviof  la*  j 
of  the  same  name,  who  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  greateai  p 
of  the  lut  century,  and  by  various  tracts  am]  contribalioQi  to  poliis  Sf  J 
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a  work,  the  profesMd  object  of  which  u  U  d«li' 
tate  ihe  lives  and  actions  of  TemarknUa  and  ec- 
centric chamciera,  kw  peraooB  can  mora  jostljr 
claim  a  place  than  ih«  celebra,ted  artiat,  0«org« 
i  Morlend.  He  was  bora  in  the  year  1763.  Hii 
(  Taiher  waa  a  portrait  painter  in  crayons,  whoae 
Ealents,  though  respectable,  were  not  of  the  first 
early  life  he  had  made  a  conaiderable  figure,  but  hanng  loat 
much  property  by  engaging  in  schemes  not  conducted  with  pradence,  ha 
telired  from  the  world  in  disgust,  and  educated  his  bmily  in  that  obecn- 
liiy  to  which  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  confined  him. 

George,  in  his  infancy,  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  predilection  tor  the 
Ut;  and  it  is  certain,  thai  in  the  ezhibitiona  of  the  society  of  artiata,  10 
vkich  his  father  belonged,  were  shown  drawings  by  his  son,  when  only 
W,  five,  and  six  years  old,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  br  ntora 
nperienced  hand.  From  this  time,  bis  father  obliged  bim  to  piactiM 
•»8fy  depanroent  of  the  art,  without  intermission. 

lie  waa  at  this  period  confined  lo  an  upper  room^  copying  dtawiags  or 
ficuiresi  and  drawing  from  piaster  casts.  Iteiug  almost  entirely  matriclad 
'^  society,  all  the  opportunities  he  had  for  amttsement  were  obtained  (7 
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stealth,  and  his  associates  were  a  few  boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ths 
means  of  enjoyment  were  obtained  by  such  close  application  to  his  botiiieM 
as  to  produce  a  few  drawings  or  pictures  more  than  his  lather  imagined  ho 
could  complete  in  a  given  time.  These  he  lowered  by  a  string  from  the 
window  of  his  apartment  to  his  youthful  companions,  by  whom  they  were 
converted  into  money,  which  they  spent  in  common  when  opportunities 
offered.  In  this  manner  passed  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  life  of 
George  Morland,  and  to  this  unremitted  diligence  and  appJication  he  was 
indebted  for  the  extraordinary  power  he  possessed  over  the  implements  of 
his  art.  Avarice  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  father ;  and  this  passion 
was  so  insatiable,  that  he  kejit  his  son  incessantly  at  work,  and  gave  him 
little  if  any  other  education.  To  this  cause  must  doubtless  be  attributed 
all  the  irregularities  of  his  subsequent  life. 

Morland's  earlier  compositions  were  dictated  by  his  father.  They  were 
small  pictures  of  two  or  three  figures  taken  from  the  ballads  of  the  day. 
These  his  father  put  into  frames,  and  sold  at  different  prices,  from  one 
guinea  to  three,  according  to  the  pockets  of  his  customers.  Although  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  his  later  productions,  they  were  much  admired;  many 
fell  into  the  hands  of  engravers,  and  the  engravings  made  from  them  were 
the  means  of  bringing  Morland  into  notice. 

Some  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  elder  Morland  was  known,  wished  to 
patronise  the  youthful  artist :  from  one  he  borrowed  two  capital  pieces  by 
Vernet,  which  George  copied  in  an  admirable  style.  Mr.  Angerstein  pe> 
mitted  him  to  take  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  celebrated  picture  of 
Grarrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  on  this  occasion  the  unfbitn- 
nate  peculiarity  of  his  disposition  was  strikingly  displayed.  The  original 
was  at  Blackheath,  whither  the  two  Morlands  went  to  copy  it.  Mr. 
Angerstein  wished  to  notice  the  youth,  and  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
work ;  but  he  refused  to  begin  the  picture  uniii  he  had  obtained  a  solema 
promise  that  he  should  be  overlooked  by  no  person  whatever.  The  pro- 
mise was  given,  he  painted  the  picture,  associated  with  the  servants  whik 
he  remained  in  the  house,  and  no  encouragement  or  entreaties  could  bring 
him  into  the  company  of  the  generous  and  public-spirited  proprietor. 

A  friend,  who  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Margate,  advised  M 
Morland  to  send  his  son  to  that  place  to  paint  portraits.  The  plan  ap* 
peared  a  good  one,  and  was  adopted.  George,  with  his  picture  of  Ga^ 
rick  and  some  others,  took  lodgings  for  the  season ;  customers  flocked  to 
him,  his  portraits  pleased,  and  he  began  a  great  number.  Unfortunately, 
the  society  of  accomplished  women,  or  rational  men,  made  him  feel  hii 
own  ignorance  and  insignificance  ;  hence  every  one  who  sat  to  him  wtt 
an  object  of  disgust.  The  pig  races  and  other  elegant  amusements  pro- 
jected for  the  lower  order  of  visitora  at  Margate,  engaged  the  whole  of  hii 
attention,  and  the  portraits  were  thrown  aside  to  be  completed  in  toM 
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liistead  of  returning  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  money*  he  only 
brought  a  krge  cargo  of  unfinished  canyasses ;  and  as  the  engagemeolp 
of  the  wateripg-place  are  too  often  forgotten  in  the  capital,  very  few  of 
theoi  were  afterwards  completed. 

Though  in  this  expedition  he  obtained  very  little  pecuniary  ad^antaget 
lie  gained  several  points  that  were  of  considerable  ccmsequence.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  artist  who  was  rising  in  his  profession ; 
he  emancipated  himself  from  paternal  authority,  and  instead  of  handing  a 
sketch  silly  out  of  the  window  to  raise  a  few  shillings,  he  did  what  he 
pleased,  and  fixed  what  price  he  thought  proper  on  his  labours.  By 
means  of  the  money  thus  obtained,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
many  acquaintances,  who  unfortunately  contributed  to  fix  his  character  for 
life.  The  lowest  among  the  professors  of  his  art  nqw  became  the  com- 
paoions  of  Morland.  To  these  he  was  equal  in  intellect,  and  superior  in 
talent ;  he  was  likewise  superior  to  them  in  a  circumstance  which  will 
always  obtain  from  such  peraons  what  ignorant  men  covet,  the  adulation 
of  their  associates.  A  ride  into  the  country  to  a  smock-race,  or  a  grinning- 
match,  a  jolly  dinner  and  a  drinking-bout  after  it,  a  mad  scamper  home 
with  a  flounce  into  the  mud,  and  two  or  three  other  et  ceteras,  formed  the 
sum  of  their  enjoyments.  Of  these,  Morland  had  as  much  as  he  desired, 
and  as  he  was  the  richest  of  the  set,  by  the  community  of  property  among 
such  jolly  dogs,  he  commonly  paid  for  them  more  than  his  share. 

About  this  time  Morland  married,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Smith,  the  engraver,  who  then  dealt  largely  in  prints,  for  whom  he 
painted  many  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  Ufe.  Every 
one  was  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  felt  the  sentiments  they  con- 
veyed, so  that  the  prints  which  Mr.  Smith  made  from  those  paintings  had 
an  unprecedented  sale,  and  extended  Morland's  &me  not  only  throughout 
this  kingdom,  but  even  over  the  continent. 

The  manner  in  which  he  painted  rural  subjects  obtained  so  much  notice, 
that  his  fortune  might  now  have  been  made.  Purchasen  appeared  who 
would  have  taken  any  number  of  pictures  he  could  have  painted,  and 
paid  almost  any  price  for  them.  But  here  the  low-bred  dealen  in  pictures 
stepped  in,  and  completed  the  ruin  the  low-bred  artists  had  begun.  His 
unfortunate  propensities  assisted  them  much  in  this  plan ;  and  the  dislike 
he  had  for  the  society  of  gentlemen  made  him  avene  to  speak  to  those 
who  only  wished  to  purchase  his  pictures.  This  peculiarity,  his  friends, 
the  dealers,  took  care  to  encourage  to  such  a  degree,  that  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  often  denied  admittance  to  him  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  gang  of  harpies  who  pushed  the  glass  and  the  joke  apparently  at  the 
fuiz  who  was  refised  admittance,  but  in  reality  at  the  fool  who  was  the 
dupe  of  their  artifices.  They,  in  the  character  of  friends,  purchased  of 
him  all  his  pictures,  which  they  afterwards  sold  at  very  advanced  pricea. 
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This  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  gentlemen  who  wished  to  obtain 
Morland's  pictures  ceased  to  apply  to  him  for  them,  but  applied  to  such  of 
his  friends  as  had  any  to  sell ;  so  that  he  was  entirely  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  real  admirers  of  his  works,  and  a  competition  took  phoa 
among  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  each  striving  to  obtain  pottet- 
sion,  and  to  exclude  all  the  rest  from  a  share  in  the  prey. 

About  the  year  1790,  Morland  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paddingi- 
ton.  At  this  period,  he  had  reached  the  very  summit  of  his  professional 
fame  and  also  of  his  extravagance.  He  kept  at  one  time  no  less  than  eight 
saddle  horses  at  livery,  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Lion,  opposite  to  his  house, 
and  was  absurd  enough  to  wish  to  be  considered  a  good  judge  of  boraa- 
flesh.  Frequently  horses  for  which  one  day  he  would  give  thirty  or  forty 
guineas,  he  would  sell  the  next  for  less  than  half  that  sum ;  but  aa  the 
honest  fraternity  of  horse-dealers  knew  their  man,  and  would  take  hit 
note  at  two  months,  he  could  the  more  easily  indulge  this  propensity,  and 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash,  until  the  day  of  payment  came,  when  a 
picture  was  produced  as  a  donceur  for  the  renewal  of  the  notes. 

This  was  one  source  of  calamity  which  neither  his  mdustry,  for  which 
he  was  not  remarkable,  nor  his  talents  were  by  any  means  adequate  to  coun- 
terpoise. His  wine  merchant,  who  was  also  a  gentleman  in  the  discounting 
line,  would  sometimes  obtain  a  picture  worth  fifty  pounds  for  the  renewal 
of  a  bill.  By  this  conduct  he  heaped  folly  upon  folly  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year  would  have  proved  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  his  waste  and  prodigality. 

No  man  was  more  accessible  to  flattery  than  Morland,  and  the  more 
gross  the  mode  in  which  it  was  served  up,  the  more  highly  Mras  it  relished. 
If  an  ostler  or  postboy  applauded  his  observations,  he  Mras  sure  to  be 
touched  in  the  palm  with  half-a-crown,  or  perhaps  to  receive  a  pair  d 
leather  breeches  little  the  worse  for  wear.  His  acquaintances  of  this  caa^ 
were  so  numerous,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  driver  on  the  north  road, 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  that  was  not  known  to  him ;  nor  was  there  a 
blood-horse  of  any  note,  whose  pedigree  and  performances  ha  could  not 
relate  with  astonishing  facility. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1790,  1791,  and  1792,  when  Morland*s  best 
pictures  were  produced,  a  host  of  admiring  dealers  were  complaisant 
enoui^h  to  offer  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  deem  it  expedient 
tu  accept.  Morland,  who  had  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  borrowing,  embrued 
their  offers  indiscriminately. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  Claude  Lorrain  Smith,  Esq.,  to  visit 
him  at  his  seat  at  Enderby,  in  Lieicestershire,  the  purse  he  had  thus  col- 
lected very  opportunely  served  his  purpose.  Accompanied  by  one  of  hil 
trusty  friends,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dirty  Brookesb  • 
notorious  debauchee,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excesses,  away  he  ssc  ont 
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apoD  this  rural  excursion.  The  journey  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
his  accommodating  friends,  the  picture  dealers ;  and  his  absence  conse- 
quently excited  a  considerable  deal  of  alarm,  which  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented by  a  report  industriously  circulated,  as  a  good  joke,  by  one  of  bis 
waggish  companions,  that  he  was  gone  to  France.  No  sooner  had  he 
returned  from  this  excursion  than  he  found  his  picture  and  horse-deaKng 
friends  very  solicitous  to  renew  their  visits ;  but  from  that  moment  he 
studiously  avoided  all  society,  and  with  only  a  single  crony  to  hawk  Ui 
pictures  about  the  town,  was  invisible  for  months  together. 

So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  this  ill-fated  artist  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  *he  should  sooner  or  later  become  the  inhabitant  of  a  jail,  that  he 
actually  visited  the  King's  Bench  prison  tnco^.,  to  ascertain  how  he  should 
like  confinement ;  yet,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  the  apprehended  evil, 
that  he  declared  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should  ever  compel  him  to 
bring  his  mind  to  a  surrender  of  his  liberty. 

Morland's  embarrassments  were  far  from  producing  any  change  of  his 
conduct,  and  at  length  conducted  him  through  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  into 
that  confinement  of  which  he  had  entertained  such  well-grounded  appre- 
hension. This,  however,  did  not  render  him  unhappy,  but  rather  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging,  without  restraint  of  any  kind,  all  bia 
favourite  propensities.  There  he  could  mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  taste,  and  there  too,  in  bis  own  way,  he  could 
without  check  or  control  reign  and  revel,  surrounded  by  the  very  lowest 
of  the  low. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  Morland  was  struck  by  paky,  which 
gave  so  rude  n  shock  to  his  whole  frame,  intellectual  and  corporeal,  that, 
sometimes  while  in  the  act  of  painting,  he  would  fall  back  senseless  in  bis 
chair,  or  sleep  for  hours  together. 

When  in  confinement,  and  even  sometimes  when  be  was  at  liberty^  U 
was  common  for  him  to  have  four  guineas  a  day  and  bis  drink,  an  object 
of  no  small  consequence,  as  he  began  to  drink  before  be  begao  to  painl, 
and  continued  to  do  both  alternately  till  he  had  painted  as  much  as  be 
pleased,  or  till  the  liquor  had  completely  overcome  him,  when  he  claimed 
bis  money,  and  business  was  at  an  end  for  that  day.  This  aid  iiis  em- 
ployer under  the  necessity  of  passing  his  whole  time  with  him,  to  keep 
bim  in  a  state  fit  for  work,  and  to  carry  off  the  day's  work  when  it  was 
done  ;  otherwise  some  eaves-dropper  snapped  up  his  picture,  and  be  was 
left  to  obtain  what  redress  be  could. 

By  pursuing  this  fatal  system,  he  ruined  his  constitution,  diminished  bis 
poviers,  and  sunk  himself  into  general  contempt.     He  had  no  flociBty,  nor 
did  he  wish  for  any,  but  that  of  the  lowest  of  those  beings  whose  onYf 
enjoyment  is  gin  and  ribaldry,  and  from  which  he  was  taken  by  a  Mar 
ehalsea  writ  for  a  trifling  sum.     When  removed  to  a  place  of  confinement 
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be  drank  a  larg^equantiiy  of  spirits,  and  was  soon  aflerivarda  taken  ill.  Tk 
man  in  whose  custody  he  was,  being  alanned  at  his  ailuation,  applied  to 
several  of  his  friends  for  relief ;  but  that  relief,  if  it  was  aflbrded,  came  too 
late.  The  powers  of  life  were  exhausted,  and  be  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
on^  years.  Thus  perished  George  MorUnd,  whose  best  works  will  com- 
mand esteem  aa  long  as  any  taste  for  the  art  remains;  whose  ordinary 
productions  will  please  as  long  as  any  love  for  a  just  represeniation  of 
what  is  natural  can  be'  found  ;  and  whose  lalenia  might  have  ensured  him 
happiness  and  merited  distinction,  if  his  entrance  into  life  had  been  guided 
kg  Ihtwe  who  were  able  and  willing  to  caution  him  agninst  the  anarao 
which  are  continually  preparing  by  interested  knavery  for  the  inexperienoe 
mA  keedlessness  of  yoiith. 


RICHELIEU. 
John  abmand  du  plessis  de  richeueo, 

'   Cardinal  of  Richelieu  and  Fronsac,  Bishop  of  Luccc, 
.,  was  born  al  Paria,  in  1685.     He  was  of  excellent 
parts  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  obtained  a  dispen- 
ion  to  enjoy  the  bishopric  of  Lucon,  in  1607.     Re* 
I  turning  into  France,  he  applied  himself  to  preaching:  and  his 
reputation  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  th« 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis.     His  abilities,  in  the  management  of 
afTairs,  advanced  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  in  1616;  and  tha 
Icini;  soon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  his  other  secretaries. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  ofAncre  having  produced  a  revolution  ilk 
state  affairs,  Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  books  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  kingf  having  recalled  him 
to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  162% ;  and,  two  years  afier,  first  minis- 
ter •'{  state,  and  grand-master  of  the  navigation.  In  16!%,  the  Isle  of  Rh6 
was  preserved  by  his  care,  and  Rocbelle  taken,  baring  stopped  up  .he 
haven  by  that  fanous  dyke  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  ac- 
companied the  king  to  the  siege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
it  in  1620.  He  also  obliged  the  Huguenots  to  the  peace  at  Alela,  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  that  party;  he  took  Para  erol,  and  succoured  Caztl, 
besieged  by  Spinola. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  noblea  foand  faalt  with  bis  conduct,  and  pereinded 
Ihe  king  to  discard  bim.  The  cardinal,  for  his  pan,  was  UDmoved  with  it; 
and  by  his  reaaoninga  overlhrenr  what  was  tbougbt  to  be  determined 
against  him  ;  so  thai,  instead  of  being  disgraced,  he,  from  that  moment, 
became  more  powerful  than  ever.  This  able  minister  had  from  thence- 
forward an  ascendency  orer  the  king's  mind  ;  and  he  now  resolved  to 
humble  the  excessive  pride  of  the  House  of  Austria.  For  that  purpose, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gustarua  Adolphua,  King  of  Sweden,  for  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  also  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  secured  Lorrain  ;  raised  9  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  against  the  emperor;  treated  with  the  Dutch  to  continue  the 
war  against  Bpain  ;  favoured  the  Catalans  and  Portuguese  till  they  shook 
off  the  Spanish  yoke ;  and,  in  short,  took  so  many  diflerent  measnret,  that 
he  accomplished  his  design ;  and  after  having  carried  on  the  war  with 
success,  was  thinking  of  concluding  it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  I^ris, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1643,  aged  68.  He  was  interred  in  the  Su^ 
bonne,  where  a  magniflcent  mausoleum  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  sciences  flouriah ;  formed  the 
botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the  King's  Garden  ;  founded  the  French 
Academy  ;  establishi'd  the  Royal  Printing-bouse ;  erected  the  paUoe  afier- 
waids  called  Le  Palais  Royal,  nhich  he  presented  to  the  king;  and  nbaih 
the  Sorbonne,  with  a  magnificence  that  appeare  truly  royal.  Bendes  hii 
books  of  controversy  and  piety,  .there  go  under  the  name  of  thia  minuter, 
a  Journal,  in  two  volumes  12mo  ;  and  a  Political  Testamenti  ISnoi  all 
treating  of  politics  and  stale  affairs.  Cardinal  Mazanne  puraned  Bieh» 
lien's  plan,  and  completed  many  of  the  schemes  which  he  had  begna«  1M 
loft  unfinished. 
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ie  Ulloe 


^IR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  Ibe  renownad  Eng> 
liih  admiral,  wu  the  aon  or  Edmund  Drakes 
a  sailor,  and  bom  near  Tavistock,  in  Deron- 
■,  in  IMS.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
Ir  Joiin  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsniaD  ;  and,  at 
ipe  of  eighteen,  he  was  purser  of  a  ship  trading 
iscay.  At  twenty,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Ouinea  j 
at  tnenty-iwo,  was  made  captain  of  the  Judith. 
In  that  capacity,  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Juaa 
1  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the 
gloHoua  actions  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  lo  Eng 
land,  with  great  reputation  but  little  money.  Upon  this  he  projected  a 
design  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies;  which  he  no  sooner 
published,  thon  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  accompany  him.  In 
].'>T0.  he  made  his  first  expedition  with  two  ships:  and  in  1671,  with  one 
oiilv.  in  which  he  returned  safe,  if  not  with  such  advantages  as  he  ex- 
ptcifd.  He  made  another  expedition  in  1572,  wherein  he  gained  con> 
siderable  booties. 

In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
were  enijiged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of  these 
people  was  named  Pedro ;  to  whom  Drake  presented  a  fine  cutlass  from 
his  side,  which  he  saw  the  Indian  greatly  admired.     Pedro,  in  return 
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gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold ;  which  Drake  threw  into  the  com 
mon  stock,  saying,  that  he  thought  it  but  just  that  such  as  bore  the  charge 
of  so  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his  credit,  should  share  the  utmost  advan- 
tago  that  voyage  produced.  Then,  embarking  his  men  with  all  the  wealth 
he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  bore  away  for  England, 
wheve  he  arrived  in  August,  1573.  His  success  in  this  expedition,  joined 
to  his  honourable  behaviour  towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  riches,  a  still  greater.  For,  fitting  out 
three  stout  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to  Ireland ; 
where,  under  Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  unfortunate 
earl,  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many  glorious  actions.  After  the 
death  of  his  noble  patron,  he  returned  into  England,  where  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  introduced  him  to  Clueen  Elizabeth.  Thus  he  acquired  a 
capacity  of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which  wiU  render  his  name 
[m  mortal. 

The  first  thing  he  proposed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  which  was  what,  hitherto,  no  Englishman  had 
ever  attempted.  The  project  was  well  received  at  court ;  the  queen  f^^ 
nished  him  with  means ;  and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  suffi- 
cient force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed,  on  this  extraordinary  unde^ 
taking,  consisted  only  of  five  vessels,  small  when  compared  with  modem 
ships,  and  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  men.  He  sailed  on 
the  13ih  of  December,  1577;  on  the  25th,  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Ba^ 
bary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd.  On  the  18th  of  March,  be  passed 
the  equinoctial,  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  entered 
the  river  De  la  Plata,  where  he  lost  the  company  of  two  of  his  ships ;  bat 
meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julians,  where  he  conti- 
nued two  months  for  the  sake  of  laying  in  provisions:  on  the  20lh  of 
August,  be  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  25th  of  September 
pasded  them,  having  then  only  his  own  ship.  On  the  25th  of  November 
he  came  to  Machao,  which  he  had  appointed  for  a  place  of  rendezvous,  is 
case  his  ships  separated  ;  but  Captain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral,  having 
repassed  the  straits,  was  returned  to  England.  Thence,  he  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  seii- 
mg  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them  on  shore,  till  his  men  were  sated 
with  plunder ;  and  then,  coasting  America  to  the  height  of  48^,  he  endet* 
voured  to  find  a  northern  passage  back,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed 
and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  namf 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth ;  and,  having  careened  his  ship,  set  sail  from  thence 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1579,  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  chosen  this  passage  round,  partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  bj  ths 
0paniards  at  a  disadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the 
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whence  dangerous  storms  and  hurricanes  were  dreaded.  On  the  I3th  of 
October,  he  fell  in  with  certain  islands,  inhabited  by  the  most  barbarous 
people  he  had  met  with  in  all  his  voyage.  On  the  4th  of  November,  he 
had  sight  of  the  Moluccas ;  and,  coming  to  Ternate,  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears,  from  the  most  authentic  rela- 
tions of  this  voyage,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  polite  prince.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  ship  unfortunately  ran  upon  a 
rock,  the  19th  of  January  following,  from  which,  beyond  all  expectation* 
and  almost  miraculously,  they  got  off  and  continued  their  course.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Java  Major,  and  on  the  25th,  began  to  think 
of  returning  home.  On  the  15lh  of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  having  then  on  board  fifty-seven  men,  and  but  three  casks  of  water. 
On  the  12th  of  July  he  passed  the  line,  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  on  the 
16th,  and  there  watered.  On  the  11th  of  September,  he  made  the  island 
of  Tercera  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  entered  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth. This  voyage  round  the  world  was  performed  in  two  years  and 
about  ten  months. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  queen,  going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board 
his  ship ;  where,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight* 
hood,  and  declared  her  absolute  approbation  of  aU  he  had  done.  She  like- 
wise gave  directions  for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  remain 
a  monument  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  This  celebrated  ship, 
which  had  been  contemplated  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  decaying, 
it  was  broken  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  presented  to 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  1585,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  took  the  cities 
of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustin.  In  1587,  he 
went  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail ;  and  having  intelligence  of  a  great 
fleet  assembled  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the 
Armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  tons  of  shipping ;  which  he  afterwards  called  burning  the 
King  of  Spain^a  beard. 

In  1588,  when  the  Armada  from  Spain  was  approaching  our  coasts,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral,  under  Charles  Lord  Howard, 
of  Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England,  where  fortune  favoured  him  as 
remarkably  as  ever :  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  com- 
manded by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  this 
invasion  ;  and  who  surrendered,  as  soon  as  he  learned  it  was  Drake  who 
summoned  him.  This  Don  Pedro  remained,  about  two  years.  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  prisoner  in  England ;  and,  when  he  was  released,  paid  him  for 
his  own  and  his  captain's  liberties,  a  ransom  of  J6d500.  Drake's  soldiers 
were  well  recompensed  with  the  plunder  of  this  ship ;  for  they  found  in 
it  flfty-five  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  divided  among  them. 

•2q3 
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In  1569,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded,  aa  admiral,  the  fleet  sent  to 
restore  Don  Antonio  King  of  Portugnl,  the  command  of  the  land  forces 
being  giren  to  Sir  John  Norris  ;  but  they  were  hardly  gone  to  sea  before 
the  commanders  differed,  and  so  the  altempl  proved  abortiTe.  The  war  with 
Spain  continuing,  a  more  efTectuai  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Joba 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies, 
than  had  hitherto  been  made  during  the  whole  course  of  it:  but  the  com- 
manders here  agsin  not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  also  did  not  turn  out 
ao  successfully  as  was  expected.  All  difficulties,  before  these  two  last  ex- 
peditions, had  given  away  to  the  skill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis  Drake; 
which  probably  was  the  reason  why  be  did  not  bear  these  disappoiai meats 
so  well  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  A  strong  sense  of  them  is  sup- 
posed to  have  thrown  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occasiooed  a  bloody 
flux  ;  and  of  this  he  died  on  board  his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre 
de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  28(h  of  January,  1606.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his  countrymen, 
who  had  great  reason  to  love  him  from  the  circumstances  of  his  printe 
life,  as  well  as  to  esteem  him  in  his  public  character. 

He  was  elected  burgess  for  the  town  of  Bossiney,  alias  Tiatagelt  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  twenty-seventh  parliament  of  Queen  Elissboth; 
and  for  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  ssma  nign. 
This  town  had  very  great  obligations  to  him :  for,  in  16S7,  ha  nndeitook 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been 
grievously  distressed  ;  and  he  performed  it  by  conducting  tbithur  ■  stream 
fiom  springs  eight  miles  distant,  that  is  in  a  straight  line ;  for  in  the  im^ 
nor  he  brought  it,  the  course  of  it  runs  upwards  of  twenty  milaa. 


JBDEDIAH  BUXTON. 


i  MOST  extraordinary  instance  of  natin  genins  was  nt- 
\  forded  by  this  man,  who  was.  born  in  1706,  at  Elmctoa, 
n  Derbyahire.  His  faiiier  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  yet, 
I  from  some  strange  neglect  or  infELtuatioD,  Jadediab  was 
'  neither  taught  to  write  nor  read.  So  great,  however, 
'  were  hia  natural  talents  for  calcuhtion,  that  he  was  re- 
ledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their 
powers  und  progressive  denomi nations.  To  these  objects  he  applied  all  the 
powers  o(  hia  niind,  and  bis  attention  was  so  constantly  rirelled  upon  ihera, 
that  he  was  often  totally  abstracted  from  external  objects,  and  when  he  did 
lake  notice  of  tbem,  i(  was  only  with  respect  to  their  numbers.  If  any 
space  of  time  happened  to  be  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  presently 
inform  the  company  that  it  contained  so  many  minutes,  and  if  any  distance, 
he  would  aasign  the  number  of  hair-breadiha  in  it,  even  though  no  question 
were  asked  him. 

Being  required  to  multiply  •156  by  378,  he  gave  the  product  by  mental 
arithmetic,  as  soon  aa  a  person  in  company  had  completed  it  in  the  commoa 
way.  Being  requested  to  work  it  audibly,  that  his  method  might  be  known, 
he  6rsi  multiplied  450  by  5,  which  produced  3280;  this  he  again  multi- 
plied by  aO,  and  found  the  product  45,600,  which  was  the  muttiplicand 
niuliiplied  by  100.  This  product  he  a^ain  multiplied  by  3,  which  gave 
Id6,b00,  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  by  300.  It  remained,  therefore, 
to  mule  ply  this  by  78,  which  he  eflected  by  multiplying  2280,  or  the  pro 
duct  of  me  multiplicand  muUiplied  by  5,  by  15,  as  6  times  IS  is  75.  This 
pr^luct  being  31,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which  gave  171,000,  being  the 
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anioant  of  375  times  456.  To  complete  his  operatioDy  therefore,  he  multi- 
plied 466  by  3,  which  produced  1368,  and  this  being  added  to  171.000^ 
yielded  172,368,  as  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  37S. 

^om  these  particulars  it  appears  that  Jedediah's  method  of  calculauon 
was  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  commoD 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  to  multiply  first  by  5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find 
the  amount  when  multiplied  by  100,  which  the  addition  of  two  ciphers  tu 
the  muhiplicand  would  have  given  at  once. 

A  person  who  had  heard  of  these  astonishing  efforts  of  memory,  once 
meeting  with  him  accidentally,  proposed  the  following  question,  in  order  to 
try  his  calculating  powers,  if  a  field  be  423  yards  long  and  383  broad, 
AT  hat  is  the  area  ?  After  the  figures  were  read  to  him  distinctly,  be  gave 
the  true  product,  162,009  yards,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes ;  for  the  pro- 
poser observed  by  his  watch  how  long  each  operation  took  him.  The  same 
person  asked,  how  many  acres  the  said  field  measured,  and  in  eleven 
minutes  he  replied  33  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches,  20  yards  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  then  asked  how  many  barley-corns  would  reach  eight  miles.  In  a 
minute  and  a  half  he  answered  1,520,640.  The  next  question  was  :  Sup- 
posing the  distance  between  London  and  York  to  be  204  miles,  how  many 
times  will  a  coach-wheel  turn  round  in  that  space,  allowing  the  circum- 
ference of  that  wheel  to  be  six  yards  ?  In  thirteen  minutes,  he  answered 
59,840  times. 

On  another  occasion  a  person  proposed  to  him  this  question :  In  a  body, 
the  three  sides  of  which  are  23,145,789  yards,  5,642,732  jrards,  and  54,066 
yards,  how  many  cubic  eighths  of  an  inch  ?  In  about  five  hours  Jede» 
diah  had  accurately  solved  this  intricate  problem,  though  in  the  midst  of 
business  and  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundred  labourers. 

Though   these  instances,  which  are  well  authenticated,  are  suffident 
proofs  of  Jedediah's  strength  of  mind,  yet  for  the  farther  satisfaction  of  the 
curious,  the  following  facts  are  subjoined.     Being  asked  how  longafier  the 
firing  of  one  of  the  cannons  at  Retford,  the  report  might  be  heard  at  Hough- 
ton Park,  the  distance  being  five  miles,  and  supposing  the  sound  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in  one  second  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  replied 
— in  23  seconds,  7  thirds,  and  that  46  remained.     He  was  then  asked: 
Admit  that  3584  brocoli-plants  are  set  in  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  and  the 
plants  seven  feet  apart  in  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground,  how  much  land  wiD 
these  plants  occupy  ?     In  nearly  half  an  hour  he  said  :  2  acres,  1  rood,  8 
perches  and  a  half. 

This  extraordinary  man  would  stride  over  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  field,  ind 
tell  the  cuntents  of  it  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  measured  it  by  the  chiiB. 
In  this  manner  he  had  measured  the  whole  lordship  of  Eimeton,  consistiiig 
of  boine  thousands  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  bio. 
the  contents  not  only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  squtre 
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inches.  After  this  he  reduced  them  for  his  own  amusement  into  square 
hair-breadths,  computing  about  48  to  each  side  of  an  inch,  which  produced 
such  an  astonishing  number  as  appeared  almost  incomprehensible. 

Next  to  figures,  the  only  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiosity  were  the  king 
and  royal  family.  So  strong  was  his  desire  to  see  them,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  of  1754,  he  walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpose,  but  re- 
turned disappoin^d,  as  his  majesty  had  removed  to  Kensington  just  as  he 
arrived  in  town.  He  was,  however,  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  whom 
he  called  the  Folk  of  the  Siety  court.  The  gentlemen  present  asked  him 
several  questions  in  arithmetic  to  try  his  abilities,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  handsome  present. 

During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy 
of  King  Richard  the  Third  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  expected 
that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  that  place,  together  with  the  splendour 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  would  have  filled  him  with  astonishment;  or 
that  his  passions  would  have  been  roused  in  some  degree  by  the  action  of 
the  performers,  even  though  he  might  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue. 
This  certainly  was  a  rational  idea ;  but  his  thoughts  were  far  otherwise 
employed.  During  the  dances,  his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning  the 
number  of  steps  ;  after  a  fine  piece  of  music  he  declared  that  the  innumera- 
ble sounds  produced  by  the  instruments  perplexed  him  beyond  measure. 
but  he  counted  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Grarrick,  in  the  whole  course  ef 
the  entertainment,  and  declared  that  in  this  part  of  the  business  he  had 
perfectly  succeeded. 

Heir  to  no  fortune  and  educated  to  no  particular  profession,  Jedediah 
Buxton  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  His  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have  qualified  him  for  acting  a  distin- 
guished part  on  the  theatre  of  life  ;  he  nevertheless  pursued  the  **  noiseleto 
tenor  of  his  way,"  content  if  he  could  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  and  pro- 
cure a  daily  sustenance  for  himself  and  family. 

When  he  was  asked  to  calculate  a  question,  he  would  sit  down,  take  off 
his  old  brown  hat,  and  resting  upon  his  stick,  which  was  generally  a  very 
crooked  one,  in  that  altitude  he  would  fall  to  work.  He  commonly  wore 
on  his  head  a  linen  or  a  woollen  cap,  and  had  a  handkerchief  carelessly 
thrown  round  his  neck. 

If  the  enjoyments  of  this  singular  man  were  few,  they  seem  at  least  to 
have  been  fully  equivalent  to  his  desires.  Though  the  powers  of  his  mind 
^ised  him  far  above  his  humble  companions,  who  earned  their  bread  in 
like  manner  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  yet  ambitious  thoughts  never  in- 
terrupted his  repose. 

Buxton  was  married  and  had  several  children.  He  died  in  tho  year 
1775,  aged  seventy  years. 


JAMES   BRUCE. 

^AMES  BRUCE  was  born  at  Kinnaitd,  n«ar  FalkiA,  ii 
Siirlingshira,  oa  tbe  14th  of  December,  1730 ;  and,  in  ITM 
I  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  ■  barriMer  in  Lon- 
don, who  sent  him,  in  January,  1742,  to  school,  at  Harrow. 
Here  he  so  successfully  prosecutnl  his  studies,  that  Dr.  Coi. 
the  head-master,  said  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  When  you  write  U 
Mr.  Bruce's  father  abput  his  son,  yau  cannot  say  too  mach;  for  he  is  u 
promising  a  young  man  as  erer  I  had  under  my  care ;  and.  for  hia  yean, 
I  never  aaw  his  fellow."  From  Harrow,  be  went,  for  a  few  mooihs,  to  ■ 
private  academy,  where  be  renewed  his  classical  studies,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  French,  drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  the  Nenin- 
Iter  of  1747,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  inteation 
of  studying  the  law ;  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  be  had  deieimined  la 
adopting  as  hia  profession.  Disinclination,  however,  and  ill-haalth,  indnced 
liira,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  lo  relinquish  for  ever  the  sedentary  labours  ?f 
a  law  student ;  and  being  threatened  with  conaumptioD,  ha  retired  to  Soot- 
land,  where  he  remained  until  1753.  In  the  July  of  that  year,  he  mat  , 
to  London,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  the  East  ladies,  when  bt 
purposed  settling  as  a  free  trader,  under  the  patronage  of  the  company,  to 
whom  he  had  already  prepared  a  petition.  An  attachment,  bowarer,  fnf 
tratcd  this  design;  and,  in  February,  1754,  be  married  a  Miss  AUsa. 
daughter  of  a  deceased  wine-merchant ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  held  a  abiR 
in  the  buaiiiess.  This  he  relinquished  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
bappened  in  Paris,  eight  months  after  ber  marriage ;  and  such  was  th* 
bigotry  of  tbe  Catholics  towards  Protestants,  that  he  was  compelled  to  iater 
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her  at  midnight,  and  to  steal  a  grave  in  the  burying-ground  assigned  to  the 
English  embassy. 

After  this  event,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  h'terature,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
drawing;  all  of  which  studies  he  pursued  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
the  future  travels  that  he  secretly  contemplated.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  vintage  season,  in  July,  1767,  he  embarked  for  the  continent;  and, 
after  landing  at  Corunna,  traversed  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  sojourned 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  social  and  political 
state  of  those  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  passed  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  France ;  thence  down  the  Rhine  into  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  England,  in  July,  by  a  letter 
announcing  the  death  of  his  father.  While  at  Brussels,  having  taken  the 
part  of  a  young  stranger,  insulted  in  his  presence,  he  was  challenged  to 
fight  a  duel,  in  which  he  severely  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was  obliged 
to  fiy  the  city.  The  death  of  his  father  entitled  him  to  an  inheritance 
which  afibrded  him  ample  means  of  efficiently  and  uninterruptedly  pursu- 
ing the  studies  which  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  designs;  and, 
by  the  year  1761,  he  had  collected  most  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  books  on 
the  subject  of  Oriental  literature.  He  had  also  made  great  progress  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages,  to  the  study  of  which  was  owing  his  deter- 
mination to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

About  this  time,  a  rupture  being  anticipated  between  England  and  Spain, 
he  visited  Mr.  Wood,  the  under-secretary  of  state,  whom  he  requested  to 
lay  before  the  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  a  plan  he  had  concerted,  when  abroad, 
of  an  expedition  against  the  latter  country,  by  attacking  Gallicia,  in  Ferrol. 
After  much  negotiation,  his  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  ministry,  but  it 
was  subsequently  abandoned,  owing  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  having 
represented  the  great  danger  that  would  result  to  his  country  from  such 
an  expedition.  Chagrined  at  the  failure  of  his  military  project,  he  medi 
tated  returning  to  Scotland,  where  the  recent  discovery  of  some  valuable 
mines  on  his  estate  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, when  he  received  a  message  from  Lord  Halifax,  requesting  to 
see  hinj  before  he  left  London.  His  lordship  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Bruce's 
retirement;  and,  after  hinting  to  him  the  encouragement  which  the  king 
would  bestow  on  enterprise  and  discovery,  suggested  Africa  to  him  as  a 
fit  region  for  the  exercise  of  both ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement  to  his 
visiting  that  country,  offered  him  the  situation  of  consul-general  at  Algiertf, 
with  leave  to  appoint  a  vice-consul  in  his  absence.  He  promised  him,  in 
addition,  the  rewards  stipulated  in  the  affair  of  Ferrol,  and  advancement  to 
a  higher  diplomatic  station,  if  he  made  wide  incursions  into  the  former 
country. 

He  at  length  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  in  June,  176*^ 
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having  previously  been  introduced  to  the  king,  set  out  for  Africa.  He 
reached  that  country  on  the  20th  of  March,  1768 ;  when  such  was  hit 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  hia  consular  duties 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  On  his  way  thither,  he  passed  through 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  made  several  sketches  of  its  temples 
and  ruins ;  and  it  appears  from  his  manuscripts,  that  he  also  intended 
writing  a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  Rome.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Algiers,  a  dispute  occurred  between  him  and  the  Dey, 
concerning  Mediterranean  passes,  for  carrying  which  in  a  form  difieriog 
from  that  originally  prescribed,  several  British  vessels  were  seized  and 
destroyed  ;  of  which,  having  first  remonstrated  with  the  Dey,  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  inform  government.  The  ministry,  however,  who  had 
t)een  secretly  prejudiced  against  him,  by  a  party  hostile  to  him  at  AlgierSt 
treated  his  communication  very  lightly ;  and,  in  May,  1765,  being  recalled 
to  England,  he  was  compelled,  either  to  abandon  the  principal  design  of 
his  residence  in  Barbary,  or  to  make  his  intended  excursions  as  a  private 
individual.  After  some  consideration,  he  adopted  the  latter  alternative; 
and,  on  the  25th  of  August,  sailed  for  Tunis,  stopping,  on  his  way  thilher, 
at  Utica  and  Carthage,  the  ruins  of  which  cities  he  stayed  some  time  to 
examine,  making  drawings  of  the  most  important  parts,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  young  Bolognese  artist,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy.  In  one  of  his  incursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  disco- 
vered  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax,  whence  he  returned  to  Tunis,  and 
started  thence  for  Tripoli,  by  way  of  Gabs  and  Grerba.  On  entering  the 
desert  which  borders  the  latter  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Tunis,  where  he  remained  till  August,  1768,  wheo 
he  crossed  the  desert  in  safety,  and  arrived  at  Tripoh*.  He  next  proceeded 
across  the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  to  Bengazi  and  Ptolometa,  and  shortly  aAei 
wards  set  sail  for  Crete,  when  a  shipwreck  drove  him  again  upon  tL 
African  shore,  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  but  his  drawings  and  boj^i 
which  he  had  fortunately  despatched  from  Tripoh  to  Smyrna.  Fron  tiea- 
gazi,  the  place  of  his  shipwreck,  and  where  he  was  very  cruelly  U^ated, 
he  escaped,  by  a  French  vessel,  to  Canea,  where  he  was  detain^'J  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  till  the  end  of  April,  1767,  when  he  proceed«^,  by  way 
of  Rhodes,  to  Sidon. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  he  commenced  his  journey  to  Brlbec,  which 
he  reached  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month ;  and,  having  returned  to  Tri* 
poli,  set  out,  in  a  few  weeks,  for  Palmyra.  After  making  several  diaw* 
ings,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Baibec,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the 
king,  he  travelled  along  the  coast  to  Latakia,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo,  wheis 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  from  which  be  with  great  difficulty  recovered. 
About  this  tim»,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  Ife  kA 
Aleppo  for  Alexandria,  whore  he  arrived  on  the  20ih  of  June,  17tt 
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From  hence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Rosetta,  where  he  embarked  on  the 
Nile  for  Cairo.  After  impressing  the  Bey  of  the  city  witb  an  idea  of  his 
skill  in  medicine  and  prophecy,  he  sailed  to  Syene,  visiting,  in  his  way 
thither,  the  ruins  of  Thebes  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1769,  set  out 
from  Keene,  through  the  Thebaid  desert,  to  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Tor  and  Jidda,  where  he  landp'^  '^n  the  5th  of 
May.  After  making  several  excursions  in  Arabia  Felix,  ne  quitted  Loheia, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  for  Masuah ;  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
detained  for  some  weeks,  by  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the  governor  of 
that  place,  who  attempted  to  murder  him,  in  consequence  of  hiS  refusal  to 
make  him  an  enormous  present.  In  February,  1T70,  he  entered  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  the  ras  of  which  city  appointed  him  gentleman- 
usher  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  commander  of  the  household  cavalry, 
and  governor  of  a  province. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  after  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  sovereign,  and  effected  several  cures  of  persons  about  the  court 
attacked  with  the  small-pox,  he  left  the  capital,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  he  discovered  at  Saccala,  on  the  14th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November.  The  joy  he  felt  on  the  occasion  is  thus  described  by 
himself:  '*  It  is  easier  to  guess,  than  to  describe,  the  situation  of  my  mind 
at  that  moment ;  standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the  genius,  his- 
tory, and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  moderns,  for  the  course  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  Kings  had  attempted  this  discovery  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  each  expedition  was  distinguished  from  the  last  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
disappointment  which  had  uniformly,  and  without  exception,  followed  them 
all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  out,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to 
every  individual  of  the  myriads  those  princes  commanded,  without  having 
produced  one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or 
wiping  off  the  stain  upon  the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind,  or  add* 
ing  this  desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere 
private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings  and  their 
armies  ;  and  every  comparison  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pre- 
sumption, when  the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vain-glory, 
suggested  what  depressed  my  short-lived  triumphs.  I  was  but  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings, the  least  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed  me,  but  for  the  continual 
goodness  and  protection  of  Providence ;  I  was,  however,  then  but  half 
through  my  journey,  and  all  those  dangers  which  I  had  already  passed 
awaited  me  again  on  my  return.  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground 
fast  upon  me,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had  too  rashly  woven  for 
myself." 

After  returning  to  Gondar,  our  traveller  found  much  difficulty  in  obtain* 
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ing  permission  to  proceed  on  his  way  homewards ;  it  being  a  rule  with 
the  inhabitants  never  to  allow  a  stranger  to  quit  Abyssinia.  A  civil  war 
breaking  out  in  the  country  about  the  period  of  his  intended  departure,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  it  till  the  December  of  the  following  year,  and 
took  part  in  one  of  their  battles,  in  which  his  valiant  conduct  was  such 
that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich  suit  of  apparel,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  immense  value.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  1T71,  he  set  out  from  Gondar 
and,  in  the  February  of  the  following  year,  arrfved  at  Senaar,  where  he 
remained  two  months,  suffering  under  the  most  inhospitable  treatment,  and 
deceived  in  his  supplies  of  money,  which  compelled  him  to  sell  the  gold 
chain  he  had  been  presented  with.  He  then  proceeded  by  Chiendi,  and 
Grooz,  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  reached 
Assouan,  on  the  Nile,  after  a  most  dreadful  and  dangerous  journey,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lost  all  his  camels  and  baggage,  and  twice  laid  himself 
down  in  the  expectation  of  death.  Having  procured,  however,  fresh 
camels,  he  returned  to  the  desert  and  recovered  most  part  of  his  baggage, 
with  which,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  arrived  at  Cairo;  where,  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  the  Bey,  he  obtained  permission  for  English  commandera 
to  bring  their  vessels  and  merchandise  to  Suez,  as  well  as  to  Jidda,  an 
advantage  no  other  European  nation  had  before  been  able  to  acquire.  In 
the  beginning  of  March  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Marseilles ;  where  he  landed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  sufiering  under 
great  agony  from  a  disease  called  the  Guinea  worm,  which  totally  disabled 
him  from  walking,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  during  his  yoyage* 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  perils  he  underwent,  and  the  barbarities  he 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  particularly  at  Abyssinia,  yet 
even  that  country  he  left  with  some  regret,  and  would  often  recall,  with  ■ 
feelinc:  almost  of  tenderness,  the  kindnesses  he  had  received  there,  espe- 
cially from  the  ras's  wife,  Ozoro  Esther,  between  himself  and  whom  a 
very  affectionate  intimacy  had  existed. 

After  residing  a  few  weeks  in  the  south  of  France,  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
in  company  with  Buffon,  to  whom  he  communicated  much  Taluable  info^ 
mation  which  that  celebrated  naturalist  has  acknowledged  in  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Birds.     His  health  being  still 
unconfirmed,  he  left  the  French  capital  in  July,  and  made  a  second  tear 
into  Italy,  where  he  resided  till  the  spring  of  1774,  when  he  again  returned 
to  France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  England,  which  he  reached  in  June 
following,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.     Previously  to  leaving  Scot- 
land, he  had  contracted  an  engagement  with  a  lady,  whoniy  during  hi> 
travels,  he  never  forgot ;  and  he  was  so  incensed,  on  his  arrival  at  BmMp 
on  hearing  that  she  had  married  an  Italian  marquess,  that  he  insisted  oa 
fighting  with  her  huisbund,  who,  however,  declined  the  challenge.    Ate 
remainin^^  some  months  in  London,  he  returned  to  his  mansion  ai  Kis' 
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Daird,  to  regulate  his  private  affairs,  which  he  found  greatly  disordered  id 
consequence  of  his  relations  having  supposed  him  dead,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  great  parts  of  his  effects ;  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  who,  after 
bearing  him  three  children,  died  in  the  spring  of  1785. 

In  1790,  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  with 
anxiety,  appeared  in  five  quarto  volumes,  with  plates,  maps,  and  charts. 
The  extraordinary  events  and  discoveries  which  they  contained,  occasioned 
many  to  doubt  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce ;  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  he  had  never  even  been  in  Abyssinia.  Recent  travellers,  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  his  most  hostile  skeptics,  have  con- 
firmed the  greater  part  of  his  assertions  relative  to  that  country,  though 
many  of  them  still  remain  doubtful  and  unautbenticated.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  reports  circulated  against  tbis  work,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  a  short  time  after  its  publication,  several  copies  were  sold  in  Dub- 
lin for  waste  paper.  Being,  however,  translated  into  French,  his  book 
was  widely  circulated  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  priming  an  octavo  edition,  when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1794,  he  fell 
down  the  stairs  of  his  mansion  at  Kinnaird,  while  in  the  act  of  handing  a 
lady  to  dinner,  and  expired  the  following  morning. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Bruce  being  nearly  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  of  great  muscular  strength,  was  well  suited  to  the  enterprises  he 
undertook,  and  the  dangers  he  encountered.  Though  his  hair  was  of  a 
dark  red,  his  countenance  had  a  handsome  cast;  and  though  he  possessed 
great  urbanity  of  manners,  his  mien  was  dignified,  and  almost  haughty. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  his  dress,  especially  during  his  travels,  the 
fatigue  and  danger  of  which  never  prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the 
most  elegant  costume  of  the  different  countries  he  visited.  He  was  an 
excellent  horseman  and  swimmer,  and  an  unerring  marksman  ;  and,  for 
his  skill  in  the  latter  capacity,  was  mistaken  by  the  barbarians,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  for  a  magician.  In  addition  to  his 
numerous  literary  accomplishments,  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  physic  and  surgery,  which  he  practised  with  great  success  in  Africa 
and  Abyssinia.  He  possessed  a  mind  prudent  and  vigorous,  and  a  spirit 
untamable  by  danger  or  disappointment,  so  that  he  was  enabled  finally  lo 
ensure  the  success  of  his  most  ambitious  projects.  In  Abyssinia,  he  dis- 
covered a  plant  very  serviceable  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  brought  the 
seeds  of  it  to  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brucea,  having 
been  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  honour  of  its  finder.  An  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  also  bears  his  name. 

The  dou')t  which  prevailed  respecting  the  truth  of  his  narratives,  was 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  habit  he  had  of  telling  his  own  exploits, 
which   he  embellished  with  a  colouring  of  romance  calculated  to  weaken 
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(he  credulity  of  his  hearers.  His  account  of  his  travels  became  the  ral^ 
ject  of  much  disputation  ;  and  Dr.  Vincent,  who  defended  it,  allowed  that 
GrucG  was  in  some  instances  mistaken,  by  aspiring  to  knowledge  and 
fciencc,  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined;  though,  be  adds,  '^bit 
work  throughout  bears  internal  marks  of  veracity,  in  all  instances  where 
he  was  not  deceived  himself;  and  his  observations  were  the  best  which 
a  man,  furnished  with  such  instruments,  and  struggling  for  his  life,  could 
obtain.*'  He  was  often  pompous  and  ostentatious,  especially  in  hit  charac* 
ter  of  consul.  The  Bey  of  Cairo,  having,  aAer  a  long  conversatioD, 
ordered  him  a  purse  of  sequins,  he  declined  accepting  any  thing  more 
than  a  single  orange,  saying  to  the  bey,  who  requested  to  know  his  rea- 
son, "I  am  an  Englishman,  and  the  servant  of  the  greatest  king  in 
Europe :  it  is  not  the  custom  of  my  country  to  receive  pecuniary  gratui- 
ties from  foreign  princes  without  the  approbation  of  our  sovereign.*'  In 
alluding  to  his  pictures  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  are  in  the  king's 
library  at  Kew,  he  used  to  speak  of  them  as  "  the  most  magnificent  pre- 
sents ever  made  in  that  line  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign."  It  has  been 
said,  however,  that  he  received  for  these  drawings  the  sum  of  iB9000. 
He  was  descended,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  Robert  Broce,  King  of 
Scotland,  a  circumstance  he  was  excessively  proud  of;  and  he  oDce  said 
to  a  friend,  that  "he  was  entitled  to  give  his  servants  royal  livery." 
He  occupied  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  formation  of  a 
museum  in  his  own  house,  which  contained  many  rare  and  valuable  cari- 
osities. 

He  expressed  an  utter  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  suspicion  with  regard 
to  his  veracity,  which  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  pains  to 
substantiate.  When  requested,  by  his  friends,  to  alter  or  explain  any 
thing,  he  would  sternly  repeat,  "  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  !*' 
with  which  words  <he  concluded  the  preface  to  his  travels.  ^Dining  out* 
one  day,"  says  Major  Head,  "at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent observed,  'that  it  was  impossible  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  could  eat 
raw  meat ;'  on  which,  Bruce,  without  saying  a  word,  left  the  table,  and 
shortly  returned  from  the  kitchen  with  a  piece  of  raw  beef-steak  peppered 
and  salted  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  and  said  to  the  gentleman,  'Sir, 
you  will  eat  that,  or  fight  me ;'  the  person  addressed  choee  to  do  the 
former,  when  Bruce  calmly  observed,  'Now,  sir,  you  will  never  again  say 
it  is  impossible.*  "  Major  Head  also  relates  the  following  anecdote : 
"  Single-speech  Hamilton,  who  was  Bruce's  first  cousin,  one  evening  said 
to  him,  'that  to  convince  the  world  of  his  power  of  drawing,  he  need  only 
draw  something  then  in  as  good  a  style  as  those  paintings  which  it  had 
been  said  were  done  for  him -by  his  Italian  artist.'  'Qerard!*  replied 
Bruce,  very  gravely,  'you  made  one  fine  speech,  and  the  world  doublsJ 
its  being  your  own  composition  ;  but,  if  you  will  stand  up  now  iiere,  tod 
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makfl  BDothsr  ipeech  u  gt>od,  we  shall  beliera  it  .lo  ban  0000  yon 

He  used  to  teach  his  danghter,  who  wai  acaxoely  twelra  yean  old,  Iba 
proper  mode  of  pronouncing  tb«  Abyaaiaian  worda,  "that  ha  might  lear«," 
•a  he  said,  "aome  one  behind  hiro  who  coold  pniaoance  then  cotractly." 
He  repeatedly  said  lo  faer,  with  feelings  highly  excited,  "I  shall  not  lin, 
ny  child,  but  you  probably  will,  to  see  the  troth  of  all  I  hare  written  tho- 
jooghly  confirmed."  , 


OANGANELLL 

X  LEMENT  XVI.,  Pope,  whoaa  Migiaal  name  wh 
Francii  Laureotius  QangudJi,  was  bom  at  BC 
Angelo,  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbinoy  in  Oelobar,  ITOS  t 
and  chosen  pope^  .though  not  yet  m  bishop,  in 
j  1769 :  at  which  time  the  See  of  Borne  was  ia* 
Tolred  in  a  moat  diaagreeable  and  dangonoi  ooo- 
'  teat  with  the  House,  of  BouAon.  His  nign  was 
nodefed  troublesome  by  the  colliaioo  of  parties  ou  the  afiirs  of  the  Jesoits ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heary  harden  which  be 
was  obliged  lo  bear ;  and  regretted,  with  great  aenaibility,  the  less  of  that 
lianquillity  which  he  enjoyed  in  bis  retirement,  when  only  a  simple  Fraa- 
dscaa.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an  opportoniiy,  by  a  single 
ad,  to  distinguish  a  short  administration  of  five  years  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  ever  prevent  its  sinlting  into  obscurity.  His  death  was  attributed  lo 
poison,  as  if  an  old  man  about  seventy,  loaded  with  infirmities,  could  not 
quit  the  world  without' violence.  His  proceedings  agsinat  the  Jesuits  fur- 
nished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this  charge ;  and  the  malevolence  of  their 
enemies  embellished  it.  The  ministers  of  tboss  powers,  who  had  procurod 
their  dissolution,  countenanced  the  report ;  though  the  charge  was  the  mora 
ridiculous,  as  the  pontifi'  had  undergone  a  long  and  painful  illnaas.  Yet, 
though  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
his  body,  the  most  horrible  circumstances  were  published  relative  to  thai 
operation ;  such  as  that  the  head  fell  off*  fnra  the  body,  that  the  atench  ' 
killed  the  operators,  &c.  It  availed  little  tlut  the  operators  showed  them- 
selves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that  the  surgeons  and  physiciana 
proved  the  falsehood  of  every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XTI.  appean 
to  have  Ixen  a  man  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  poesessad  of  considetable 
ahiliiies.  Hia  lettem  breathe  great  liberality  of  sentiment.  He  diod  much 
rsgretted,  in  1774. 


CAPTAIN   JAMES  COOK. 


r 'HIS  celebrated  navigator,  the  son  of  a  labonring  man  H 
Manon,  in  the  North  Riding  o(  forkshire,  wu  bora 
re  on  the  27lb  of  October,  1728,  and  received  hii 
iCBtion  at  the  eipenM  of  Mr.  Skottow,  to  wbom  bu 
J  father  was  baililT.  At  the  age  of  tbiiteen,  ha  ira>  ap- 
I  prenticed  to  a  haberdaaber,  but  owing  to  some  disagree- 
nt  with  his  master,  bis  indenturea  were  cancelled, 
and  bnvin^'  nn  inclination  to  the  sea,  he  bound  himself  for  seven  yean  to 
Messrs.  Wiilker,  of  Whitby,  who  had  several  vessels  in  the  coal  trade. 
Having  afterwards  served  for  a  few  yean  as  a  common  Bailor,  be  was 
appointed  male  of  one  of  Messrs.  Walker's  ships,  in  which  capacity  he 
displayed  great  assiduity  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  narigation. 
Being  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1755,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  be,  for  some  time,  concealed  himself  to  arnd  tmpreaa 
ment  ;  but  at  length  entered  voluntarily  on  board  the  Eaglet  of  sixty  guns. 
His  diligence  in  this  vessel  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  captain,  and  his 
promotion  being  forwarded  by  private  interest,  he  was,  on  the  ISlh  of  May, 
1759,  appointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  which  sailed  to  Americs,  to  joiD 
the  fleet  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Quebec.  On  this  occasion  he  was  em- 
ployed to  lake  the  soundings  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Orleans  and 
the  north  shore,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  most  dangerons  parta  of  the 
liver  below  Quebec,  which  important  services  he  moot  saccenfally  pe^ 
Ibnned. 

On  ihe  22(!  of  September,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Nortbanbcr' 
land,  stationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  first  read  Euclid,  and  stndted  tbo 
science,  of  astronomy.  Having  assisted  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundlaod. 
with  the  Northumberland,  be,  in  1783,  returned  to  England,  at  the  end  (^ 
>'ic  y"Qr,  and  mirrred  Miss  Elizabeth  Batts,  at  Barking,  in  Essex.     EmAv 
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in  1763,  he  went  out  with  Captain  Greaves,  to  Newfoundland,  as  surveyor 
of  its  coasts ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  accompanied  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
*.o  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  in  the  capacity  of  marine^  surveyor,  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  continued  till  1767.  While  thus  employed,  he  transmit- 
ted to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  Newfoundland,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  deduced  from  it, 
which  was  printed  in  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. In  1768,  he  was  presented  with  a  lieutenant^s  commission,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Ota- 
heite,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der,  with  a  view  of  making  astronomical  observations  on  a  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  expected  to  take  place  in  1769. 

Having  accomplished  this  object,  Lieutenant  Cook  traced  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  named  New  South  Wales,  and  ascertained 
its  separation  from  New  Guinea  by  passing  through  the  intersecting  chan- 
nel, which  he  named  Endeavour  Straits,  and  made  various  other  valuable 
discoveries.      Throughout   the  whole  of  the   voyage,   he   displayed   the 
greatest  firmness  in  the   many  dangers  he  had  to  encounter ;  and,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the   natives  of  the  difierent  places  at  which  the  vessel 
touched,  he  evinced  equal  prudence  and  humanity.     He  not  only  severely 
punished  every  act  of  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  his  crew,  but  for- 
bade them,  when  assailed  in  their  turn,  by  the  natives,  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  spirit  of  retaliation.     On  one  occasion,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  repelled  an  attack  of  the  New  Zealanders  with  an  intemperance 
which  he  afterwards  regretted,  and  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  by  saying 
that  the  nature  of  his  service  required  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
country,  which  he  could  only  do  by  forcing  it  in  a  hostile  manner,  or  gain- 
ing admission  through  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  ^he  people.     This, 
although  no  justification  of  the  sanguinary  part  he  confesses  to  have  acted, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  from  one,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own  subor- 
dinate notions  and  professional  ambition,  had  under  his  command  a  set  pf 
men,  who,  according  to  Hawkesworth,  all  along  showed  as  much  inclina- 
tion to  destroy  the  Indians  as  a  sportsman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pursues. 
After  encountering  many  difficulties  in  the  voyage  home,  and  having  lost 
by  disease  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  crew,  the  Endeavour  arrived  in  Eng^ 
land   on  the  11th  of  June,  1771 ;  and  on  the  29th  of  August  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Cook  was  made  a  captain  in  the  navy.     An  account  of  this  voy- 
age, drawn   up  by  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  was  given  to  the  public,  who  read 
it,  says  Gorton,  "  with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  novelty  of  the  adven- 
tures which  it  recorded." 

In  the  following  year,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand another  expedition,  which  had  been  resolved  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
ftsrertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  circumpolar  southern  con- 
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tinent.  He  accordingly  set  sail  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied  by  tha 
Adventure  r  and,  after  having  proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
seventy-one  degrees,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  opposed  farther  progressy  he 
discovered,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  no  southern  contineiit 
existed.  Among  the  valuable  fruits  of  this  expedition  may  be  mentionedi 
the  discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides;  and 
of  New  Caledonia,  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largest  island  ia 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  his  voyage.  Captain  Cook  also  discovered  a 
method  of  successfully  treating  the  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  general 
among  seamen,  which  he  found  so  effectual  that  only  one  man  was  lost  ^ 
sickness  in  the  three  years  of  the  vessel's  absence  from  England.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1776;  and  was, 
three  days  afterwards,  appointed  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospitalv  a  situa* 
tion  intended  to  afibrd  him  a  pleasing  reward  for  his  illustrious  senrices 
The  narrative  of  his  second  voyage  was  composed  by  himself;  bat  was 
prepared  for  the  press  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Douglas,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Tn  March,  1776,  our  voyager  was  elected  s 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  having  contributed 
the  best  experimental  paper  to  their  transactions,  the  subject  of  which  was, 
the  means  he  had  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, he  was  rewarded  with  the  Copleian  gold  medal. 

Before,  however,  he  could  receive  this  honour,  he  had  already  set  out  op 
his  third  and  last  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  maritime  communication  existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  globe.  The  Resolution  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Discovery ;  and,  though  the  main  object  of  the  expedition 
was  not  accomplished,  several  new  islands  were  discovered  in  the  South 
Pacific,  as  well  as  a  group  of  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  a  considem- 
ble  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  principal  interest 
of  the  voyage,  however,  arises  from  the  calamitous  circumstances  which 
occurred  at  Owhyhee,  an  island  whose  inhabitants  seemed  more  nameroui 
and  powerfu.  than  those  of  any  of  the  others  that  Captain  Cook  had  pre- 
viously discovered.  During  seven  weeks  employed  in  exploring  the  coatli 
of  this  island,  he  continued  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
natives,  whose  inofiensive  behaviour  removed  every  doubt  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Owing,  however,  to  some  petty  thefts  committed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  resented  by  Captain  Cook,  a  feeling  of  hostility  sprang  up,  which 
led  to  open  rupture.  At  length,  the  large  cutter  of  the  Discovery  having 
been  stolen,  our  voyager,  attended  by  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  s  seijeant,  a 
corporal,  and  seven  private  men,  went,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  oo 
shore,  intending  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  to  be  kept  as  a  hostsgei 
till  the  boat  should  be  restored.  It  appears,  that  the  king  showed  no  os- 
wlllingness  to  go  on  board ;  but  his  subjects,  who  had  previoosly  armed 
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themselves,  would  not,  on  his  arrival  at  the  beach,  allow  him  to  leave  them. 
Captain  Cook,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  situation,  was  about  to  give  his 
orders  to  re-embark,  when  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  and  he  resented  the 
insult  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot  from  his  pistol ;  an  attack  was  now 
made  on  the  marines,  some  of  whom  were  killed,  and  Cook  having  made 
a  signal  to  the  boats  of  fhe  Discovery,  which  was  either  not  sufficiently 
understood,  or  not  promptly  enough  obeyed,  remained  undefended  against 
the  resentment  of  the  natives.  The  foremost  of  his  pursuers  seemed  at 
first  undetermined  to  strike  him  ;  but,  at  length,  giving  him  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  ultimately  despatched  by 
a  stroke  from  a  club.  His  body,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  dreadfully  muti- 
lated, was  recovered  by  dint  of  threats,  after  frequent  negotiations;  and 
was  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual  military  honours. 

The  death  of  this  great  seaman  was  lamented  as  a  national  misfortune, 
and  both  at  home  and  abroad,  posthumous  honours  were  paid  to  his  me- 
mory. A  medal  in  commemoration  of  him  was  struck  by  order  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
and  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  verses  of  several  British  poets,  and  his  widow  lilld  three 
surviving  sons  were  pensioned  by  government. 

Captain  Cook  possessed  genius  in  an  eminent  degree,  great  application, 
and  a  large  extent  of  scientific  knowledge.  Though  his  opportunities  were 
few,  he  had  attained  to  a  great  proficiency  in  general  learning,  and  was 
even  a  clear,  if  not  an  elegant  writer,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  own  account 
of  his  second  voyage.  He  showed  great  perseverance  in  difficulty,  and 
fortitude  in  danger ;  and  had  such  a  reliance  on  his  own  judgment  and 
precaution,  as  enabled  him  to  sleep  calmly  in  the  most  perilous  situations. 
In  private  life  he  bore  an  estimable  character,  and  was  an  excellent  hus- 
buid  and  father,  and  a  sincere  and  steady  friend.  His  manners  and  con- 
Tersation  were  simple  and  unassuming,  and  without  the  smallest  particle 
of  vanity.  In  parson  he  was  above  six  feet  high ;  having  a  small  head, 
noee  well  shaped,  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  and  a  countenance  which  alu>> 
gather  hai  an  air  of  austerity. 


JAMES   FERGUSON. 

-^AMES  FERGUSON,  the  son  of  a  daily  labonnr.  «m 
S^  born  in  the  year  1710.  at  a.  liltle  rillaga  near  KMlh,a 
Banfisbire.  He  learned  to  read  by  listenJag  to  liis  bro- 
ther's repeticioD  of  the  Scotch  catechiam,  and  by  afiei^ 
wardfl  taking  the  book  to  a  neighbouring  old  woman  to 
aia  to  him  the  difficult  worda.  His  father  afterwards  taught 
m  to  write,  and  he  n-ag  subsequently  placed,  for  three  months, 
the  grammar'School  at  Keith,  which  waa  all  the  ediicatioa  be 
ccived.  "His  taste  for  mechanics  arose,"  as  he  saya,iDU 
his  own  life,  "from  an  odd  accident.  When  about  scren  or 
eight  yeiirs  of  age,  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  aj 
father,  desirous  of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lerer  to  ao  nprigbt  spari 
to  raise  it  to  its  former  situation  ;  and,  to  my  great  astoaiahment,  I  hv 
him,  withi^ut  considering  the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof,  as  if  it  hsd 
been  :i  small  weight.  I  attributed  this,  at  first,  to  a  degreo  of  strength,  that 
excited  my  terror  as  well  as  wonder ;  but  thinking  farther  of  the  maUar,  I 
recollected  thai  he  had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  laver  which 
n-as  furthest  from  the  prop;  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  thia  was  lbs 
iiienns  whereby  the  seeming  wonder  was  efiecled,  I  began  making  lann* 
(which  I  then  called  bars ;)  and,  by  applying  weights  to  them  diflerest 
u'uys,  I  found  the  power  gained  by  my  bar  was  just  in  proportion  totbs 
lengths  of  the  difiereni  pans  of  the  bar,  on  either  side  of  the  prop."  Cpn 
ilie  same  principle,  he  correctly  imagined  that,  by  appending  a  weight  lo 
tht<  end  of  a  ri>pe,  and  winding  it  round  the  aile  of  a  wheel,  the  power 
gained  would  be  just  aa  great  as  the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axis  wsi 
thick.  The  experiment  waa  tried,  and  the  resnlt  found  to  agree  with  bii 
conjecture.    With  the  aaaiaiance  of  an  old  turning  lathe,  belonging  u  hit 
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father,  he  made  a  number  of  wheels,  and  employed  himself  in  construct- 
ing  a  variety  of  these  machines.  He  then  prepared  an  account  of  them ; 
imagining  it,  as  he  says,  *^to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  written,'*  till  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shown,  con- 
vinced him  of  his  error,  by  putting  into  his  possession  a  treatise  on  me- 
chanics. Ferguson,  however,  could  not  but  be  delighted  to  find  that  his 
own  experiments  agreed  so  well  with  those  described  in  the  book  above 
mentioned  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  his  own  unaided  genius,  discovered  two 
of  the  most  important  elementary  truths  in  mechanics— 4he  lever,  and  the 
w^heel  and  axle. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir's  first  employment  in  life,  was  in  the  capa- 
city of  shepherd-boy.  While  in  the  fields,  he  amused  himself  with  mak* 
ing  models  of  various  mechanical  objects,  and  at  night,  wrapping  himself 
up  in  a  blanket,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  and  contrived,  by  an  invention 
of  his  own,  to  ascertain  the  apparent  distances  of  the  fixed  stars.  '^My 
master,"  he  says,  ^at  first  laughed  at  me;  but  when  I  explained  my 
meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on ;  and,  that  I  might  make  fair 
copies  in  the  day-time  of  what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked 
for  me  himself."  His  talents  soon  became  known  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
i:eighbourhood  ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Grant,  of  Achoynaroey,  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  house,  and  make  his  butler  give  him  lessons.  The  name  of 
this  butler  was  Cantley,  under  whose  instructions  Ferguson  gladly  put 
himself,  and  soon  discovered  his  tutor  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He 
had  first  fixed  his  attention  by  a  sun-dial,  which  he  happened  to  be  paint- 
ing on  the  village  school-house,  as  Ferguson  was  passing  by  it,  one  day ; 
but,  on  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  he  found  him  conversant  both 
with  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  that  he  played  on  every  known  musical 
instrument,  except  the  harp  ;  understood  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  ;  and 
could  let  blood  and  prescribe  for  diseases.  From  Cantley,  Ferguson  re- 
ceived instructions  in  decimal  fractions  and  algebra  ;  and  was  just  about  to 
begin  geometry,  when  the  former  quitted  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  returned  home,  in  consequence,  to  his  father. 

Cantley,  at  parting  with  Ferguson,  had  made  him  a  present  of  Gordon's 
Geographical  Grammar;  and,  from  a  description  of  a  globe,  given  in  this 
book,  though  it  was  not  illustrated  by  any  figure,  he  contrived  to  make  one 
in  three  weeks.  Having  turned  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
he  covered  it  with  paper,  upon  which  he  dehneated  a  map  of  the  world : 
the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  were  also  made  of  wood,  covered  with  paper, 
and  graduated:  and,  with  this  globe,  which  was  the  first  he  had  seen,  he 
proceeded  to  the  solution  of  various  problems. 

Finding  that  he  was  becoming  an  encumbrance  to  his  father,  FergusoQ 
next  entered  into  the  service  of  a  miller,  in  the  hope  that,  in  his  employ, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  find  leis':re  to  continue  his  studies.     His  master 
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however,  being  more  fond  of  frequenting  the  ale-house  than  the  miU,  not 
only  threw  upon  him  the  entire  business*  but  failed  to  supply  him  with 
sufficient  food.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  therefore*  having  suflbred 
considerably  in  his  health  from  fatigue  and  bad  living,  he  left  the  miller, 
and  became  a  labouring  servant  with  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood*  of  the 
name  of  Young,  who  followed  the  professions  of  a  farmer  and  a  physician. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  service  which  Ferguson  might  render  in  the  farm- 
ing department,  was  to  be  repaid  by  instruction  in  the  practice  of  physic ; 
but  the  doctor  forgot  his  share  of  the  contract ;  and  Ferguson,  after  much 
ill  treatment,  returned  home  again  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

He  amused  himself,  during  the  recovery  of  his  heahh,  in  making  a 
wooden  clock ;  and  having  succeeded  in  constructing  one,  which  went 
tolerably  well,  he  determined  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  watch ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  set  about,  and  completed,  his  undertaking,  is  thus  related 
in  his  own  words ;  to  vary  or  compress  them  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
subject  of  our  memoir : — '*  Having  then,**  he  says,  "no  idea  how  any  time- 
piece could  go  but  by  a  weight  and  a  line,  I  wondered  how  a  watch  could 
go  in  all  positions ;  and  was  sorry  that  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  Mr. 
Cantley,  who  could  very  easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening,  one 
day,  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by  my  father's  house,  (which  was  close  by  a 
public  road,)  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then  was?  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  told  me.  As  he  did  that  with  so  much  good-nature,  I  begged 
of  him  to  show  me  the  inside  of  his  watch  ;  and,  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  he  immediately  opened  it,  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw  the 
spring-box,  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it ;  and  asked  him  what  it  was 
that  made  the  box  turn  round  ?  He  told  me  Ihat  it  was  turned  round  by  a 
steel  spring  within  it.  Having,  then,  never  seen  any  other  spring  than 
that  of  my  father's  gun-lock,  I  asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  could  tan 
the  box  so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it  ?  He  answered, 
that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin ;  that  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the 
axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the  inside  of  the  box ;  that  the  axil 
was  fixed,  and  that  the  box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  nol 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter.  *  Well,  my  lad,'  says  he,  'takes 
long,  thin  piece  of  whalebone ;  hold  one  end  of  it  fast  between  your  finger 
and  thumb,  and  wind  it  round  your  finger,  it  will  then  endeavour  to  on- 
wind  itself;  and  if  you  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop, 
and  leave  it  to  itself,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  round,  and  wind  up  i 
thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop.'  I  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  toM 
him  that  I  understood  the  thing  very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a  watch 
with  wooden  wheels,  and  made  the  spring  of  whalebone ;  but  found  that  1 
cuuld  not  make  the  wheel  go,  when  the  balance  was  put  on,  because  tM 
teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rather  too  weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring 
sufficient  to  move  the  balance,  ahhough  the  wheels  would  run  fiut  enough 
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when  tlie  balance  waa  taken  off.  I  enclosed  the  whole  io  a  wodoen-caaet 
Teiy  little  bigger  than  a  break&st  tea-cup ;  but  a  clnmay  neighboury  one 
day^  looking  at  my  watch,  happened  to  let  it  fall ;  and  taming  hastily 
about  to  pick  it  up,  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces ;  which 
so  provoked  my  father,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  beat  the  nmn,  and  it 
discouraged  me  so  much,  that  I  never  attempted  to  make  such  another 
mactiine  again,  especially  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  I  could  nerer 
make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use.'* 

Ferguson  now  turned  his  attention  to  clock-repairing,  as  a  means  of  aab> 
sistence,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  employed  and  enconiaged 
by  the  principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  his  chief  patiooa 
waa  Sir  James  Dunbar,  of  Durn,  at  whose  mansion  he  was  introduced  to 
the  knight's  eister,  th«  Honourable  Lady  Dipple,  who  employed  him  to 
dimw  needle- work  patterns  for  her.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  thai 
other  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  him  similar  employment ;  and  he 
says,  **  I  began  to  think  myself  growing  very  rich,  by  the  money  I  got  for 
such  drawings ;  out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  sapplying 
the  wants  of  my  poor  father.'*  From  drawing  pattemSt  he  proceeded  to 
copying,  with  pen  and  ink,  several  of  Sir  James's  picturei||  which  he  eie* 
cuied  with  such  taste,  that  the  lady  above-mentioned  advised  him  to  follow 
the  profession  of  an  artist ;  and  on  his  going  to  Edinburgh,  for  that  pur- 
poee,  she  took  him  into  her  house  there,  for  two  yean. 

He  now  commenced  portrait-painter,  and  found  himself  so  profitably  em* 
ployed,  that  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  this  profession  for  nearly 
twenty-six  years,  the  chief  part  of  which  time  he  resided  at  Edinburgh. 
Previously,  however,  to  his  finally  settling  there,  he  had  imbibed  such  a 
passion  for  the  practice  of  physic,  as  to  return  to  his  native  village,  and 
commence  doctor,  in  opposition  to  his  old  master.  The  experiment  was 
unsuccessful :  those  who  took  his  medicines  would  not  pay  for  them ;  ory 
as  haa  been  said,  if  a  solitary  individual  under  his  care,  now  and  then,  paid 
any  thing,  it  was  the  great  debt  of  nature.  He  consequently  bade  adieu 
to  physic ;  and  taking  up  his  residence,  for  a  short  time,  at  Inverness,  he 
resumed  the  study  of  astronomy,  regretting  that  he  had  neglected  it  so 
k)Dg.  He  contrived  a  scheme,  on  paper,  for  showing  the  motions  and 
places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  ecliptic,  on  each  day  in  the  year,  per- 
petually ;  and,  consequently,  the  days  of  all  the  new  and  full  moons.  To 
this,  after  much  trouble,  he  appended  a  method  for  showing  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  called  the  whole  scheme  The  Astronomical 
Botula.  This  was  engraved  at  ^she  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Sfao- 
burin,  who  became  a  staunch  friend  to  Ferguson,  and  continued  so  daring 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Maclaurin  possessed  a  capital  omijf  the 
machinery  of  whicn  Ferguson  was  desirous  to  examine ;  bot  the  wheel 
work  was  concealed  in  a  brass  box,  which  coald  not  be  safely  opened 
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out  the  maker's  assistance.  Ferguson,  however,  had  seen  enough  for  his 
purpose ;  he  immediately  set  about  constructing  one  for  himself;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  he  produced  a  machine  that  exhibited  "the  sun's  motion 
round  his  axis,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  on  its  inclined 
axis,  which  kept  its  parallelium  in  its  whole  course  round  the  sun;  the 
motions  and  phases  of  the  moon,  with  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  her  orbit ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  varieties  of  the  seasons,  the  dif^e^ 
ent  lengths  of  day  and  night,  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon  and 
eclipses."  He  subsequently  made  a  smaller,  and  a  neater  orrery  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  tells  us,  he  made  six  jnore,  all  with  improvements 
upon  each  other. 

His  mind  now  became  so  strongly  attached  to  philosophical  pursuits,  that 
he  made  an  efibrt  to  escape  from  his  profession,  which  he  had  always  fol- 
lowed  rather  from  necessity  than  choice.     With  this  view  he  came  to 
London,  in  1743,  and  sought  employment  as  a  teacher  of  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  portraits  of  such  sitters  u 
private  friendship  procured  him.     At  length,  the  demonstration  of  a  new 
astronomical  truth  brought  him  into  the  kind  of  notice  for  which  he  so 
ardently  desired.     This  was  his  discovery  that  the  moon  must  always  move 
in  a  path  concave  to  the  sun,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Folkes,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  was,  in  consequence,  immedi- 
ately introduced.     He  shortly  aAer  published  A  Dissertation  on  the  Phe* 
nomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  with  the  Description  of  a  New  Orrery, 
having  only  Four  Wheels.     This  work  was  very  favourably  received  bj 
the  public ;  though  the  author  modestly  says  of  it^— *^  Having  never  had  i 
grammatical  education,  nor  time  to  study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  I 
acknow^.edge  that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press ;  and»  for  the  same 
cause,  I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still." 

In  1748,  he  began  to  give  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mechanicsy  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  at  length  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  relinqoish 
portrait  painting  altogether,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Among  his  hearen 
ik  said  to  have  been  Greorge  III.,  then  a  boy ;  and  when  that  aoTereign 
came  to  the  throne,  he  bestowed  upon  Ferguson  a  pension  of  £S0  per 
annum.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1763,  but  wtt 
still  poor  enough  to  request  a  remission  of  the  usual  fees^  which,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Newton  and  Thomas  Simpson,  was  granted  him.  He  died  ia 
1776 ;  after  having  distinguished  himself,  both  abroad  and  at  homei  by  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  singularly  lucid  and  valuable  works.  Their 
titles  are  as  follow : — A  Brief  Description  of  the  Solar  System ,  to  which  if 
subjoined  an  Astronomical  Account  of  the  Year  of  our  Saviour*!  Crucifixion; 
An  Idea  of  the  Material  Universe,  deduced  frcm  a  Surrey  of  the  Solai 
System ;  Astronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principlesy  and 
made  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics;  Lectures  on  Bab- 
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jects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  the  use  of 
the  Globes,  the  art  of  Dialling,  and  the  calculation  of  the  mean  times  of 
New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipses  ;  Plain  Method  of  Determining  the 
Parallax  of  Venus  by  her  Transit  over  the  Sun,  and  thence,  by  analogy, 
the  Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Planets ; 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts  for  calculating  the  true  times  of  New 
and  Full  Moon,  and  showing  the  method  of  projecting  Eclipses,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  A.  D.  7800 ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  Short  Theory 
of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Motions ;  Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  several 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  Supplement  to  the  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Hydrosta- 
tics, &c. ;  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Astronomy,  familiarly  explained 
in  Ten  Dialogues;  Introduction  to  Electricity;  Select  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises, &c.,  with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  himself;  Two 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  containing  an  account  of  many  mistakes 
in  the  astronomical  part  of  his  Scripture  Chronology,  and  his  abusive  treat- 
ment of  astronomical  authors ;  and,  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective 
made  Easy  to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics. 
Several  of  these  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  have  been 
universally  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  their  elucidations. 
Speaking  of  his  Dialogues  on  Astronomy,  Madame  de  Grenlis  says,  ''This 
book  is  written  with  so  much  clearness,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may 
understand  it  perfectly,  from  one  end  to  the  other;*'  a  eulogy  not  un- 
merited. 

The  private  character  of  Ferguson  is  spoken  highly  of  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers ;  and,  in  particular,  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
who  certifies  from  personal  knowledge,  that  he  possessed,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree,  the  most  engaging  and  amiable  qualities.  His  disposition  was 
humble,  meek,  and  benevolent;  his  manners  were  simple  and  courteous  ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  justly  suid,  his  whole  life  exemplified  resignation  and 
Christian  piety ;  and  philosophy  seemed  to  produce  in  him  only  diffidence 
and  urbanity,  a  love  for  mankind,  and  for  bis  Maker.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  possessed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  faculties  of  distinct  apprehen- 
sion and  luminous  exposition.  He  possessed,  however,  but  a  very  limited 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
the  auihnriiy  of  Di.  Hutton,  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  one  proposition 
in  Euclid's  Elements.  He  remained,  in  fact,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
to  I  he  end  of  his  life,  rather  "a  clever  empiric,"  to  use  the  term  in  its  origi- 
nal and  more  honourable  signification,  as  meaning  a  practical  and  experi- 
menting philosopher,  than  a  man  of  science. 


SIR    PHILIP    FRANCIS. 

,  IB  PHILIP  FRANCIS  was  the  son  of  ihe  Rer.  Dr 
Philip  Francis,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  October  S2d,  1740. 
When  his  father  came  aver  to  England  in  1700,  fa«  WM 
I  placed  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Panl'i  School,  London, 
where  be  remained  about  three  yean.  HerOt  >t  is  worlb 
obsetvinfTi  one  of  hie  school-fellows  was  Mr.  Henry  8. 
Woodfall.  nAerwards  the  printer  of  the  "Public  Adrm- 
tiser,"  and  the  publisher  nf  tbe  "Letters  of  Junius."  In  1756,  be  wn 
appointed  to  a  pluco  in  ihe  office  of  his  folher's  patron,  Mr.  Fox,  Uieii 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  was  succeeded  by  Pitt  in  Decembsi 
of  this  year,  young  Francis  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended  lo, 
and  Tctaiiied  by  the  new  secretary.  In  1768,  through  tbe  patronage  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  General  Bligh,  when  tint 
officer  was  sent  in  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  French  coast; 
and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  an  action  fonght  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherboarg. 
In  1760,  on  the  same  recommendation,  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  on  being  t^ 
pointed  ambassador  to  Pnnugal,  took  Francis  with  him  as  his  aeerrtuy. 
He  returned  to  Englund  in  1763,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Wellebore  EOii, 
afterwards  Lord  Mi'ndip,  p;ave  him  an  appointment  of  conaidoiable  codw 
quence  in  the  War  Ollici',  over  which  he  then  presided.  He  retained  tbii 
place  till  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  vith 
Lord  Barringlun,  who  had  by  that  time  succeeded  Mr.  EUia.  ^^m  re- 
mainiliT  of  that  year  be  spent  in  travelling  throagh  Flandeia,  QemnByf 
Italy,  and  France.  In  June,  177:},  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appaoted 
to  the  distinguished  place  of  one  of  the  civil  membeis  in  conneil  fbrtba 
government  of  Bengal,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000.  He  is  said  to  hsTi 
(iwed  this  appointment  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Barriagtoa,  whose  boadlitj 
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therefore  would  appear  to  have  been  now  converted  into  very  substantial 
friendship,  or  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  private  reasons  for  such 
an  exercise  of  his  patronage.     He  set  out  for  India  in  the  summer  of  1774, 
and   remained  in  that  country  till  December,  1780,  when  he  resigned  his 
situation,  and  embarked  for  England,  after  having  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
governor-general,  Mr.  Hastings,  which   produced  a  duel,  in  which   Mr. 
Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.     He  had  opposed  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
for  sometime  effectually,  from  his  entrance  intq  the  council,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  by  whom  he  had  been  generally  supported, 
had  latterly  left  him  in  a  helpless  minority  in  his  contest  against  the  polity 
of  the  governor-general.      In  1784,  Mr.  Francis  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  soon  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  although  he  was 
not  a  fluent  speaker,  the  pregnancy  of  his  remarks  and  the  soundness  and 
extent  of  his  information  always  commanded  attention.     He  took  his  side 
from  the  first  with  the  Whig  opposition,  and  to  that  party  he  adhered  while 
he  lived.     When  it  was  resolved  in  1786  to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was 
proposed  that  Mr.  Francis  should  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment;  but  all  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham, (aided 
by  his  own,)  could  not  overcome  the  feeling  of  the  house  against  placing 
in  this  situation,  a  man  with  whom  the  accused  had  had  a  personal  quarrel* 
The  motion  was  twice  negatived  by  large  majorities.     Nevertheless,  there 
was  much  force  in  what  was  urged  in  its  support,  and  the  casuistry  of  the 
question  was  not  a  little  curious  and  perplexing.     The  benefit  of  the  talents 
ind  information  of  Mr.  Francis  was  eventually  secured  to  the  prosecution 
3y  a  letter  inviting  his  assistance,  which  was   addressed  to  him  by  the 
jnanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  managers  ;  and  this  business  occupied 
lis  chief  attention   for  many  years.     When  the  war  with  France  broke 
>ut,  Mr.  Francis  adhered  to  the  party  of  Fox  and  Grey,  and  was  one  of 
he  first  and  most  active  members  of  the  famous  association  of  the  Friends 
)f  the    People.      At  the    new  election   in  1796,  he  stood   candidate    for 
Tewkesbury,  but  failed  in  being  returned,  and  he  did  not  sit  in  that  parlia- 
nent.     In  1802,  however,  he  was  returned  for  Appleby,  by  Lord  Thanet, 
ind  he  continued  to  sit  for  that  borough  while  he  remained  in  parliament. 
The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  that  in  which  he  took 
he    keenest  and   most  active  part  in  the  latter  term  of  his  parliamentary 
career ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  advocating  the  abolition,  he  took  a  coursn  as 
nuch  opposed  to  his  private   interests  as  it  was  in  conformity  with  his 
public  principles.     On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  administration,  Mr. 
Francis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  October  29,  1606 ;  and  it  is  be- 
ieved  that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  send  him  out  to  India  as  governor- 
general.     That  appointment,  however,  never  took  place.     He  retired  from 
parliament   in  1807  ;  and  after  this,  the  interest  which  he  continued  to 
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take  in  public  affiiin  waa  chiefly  eviDced  by  occuional  pditiod  parophleti 
and  conlributionB  to  the  newspapers.  In  1816,  great  attention  waa  dnwn 
to  Sir  Philip  FfRnciB,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor's  very  ingenious  publication, 
entitled,  "  Junius  identified  with  a  distinguished  Living  Character,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Letters  of  Junius."  It  may  at  least  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  case 
half  ao  strong  has  yet  been  made  out  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  maoj 
other  conjectures  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject  of  this  great  literary 
puizle.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  however,  it  is  said,  persisted  to  the  last  in 
rejecting  the  honour  thus  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  Hia  acknow- 
ledged  ptiblicaiions  (all  of  them  pamphlets)  amount  to  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, according  to  a  list  appended  to  the  memoir  of  his  life  in  th«  "Annual 
Obituary."  One  of  the  most  curious  of  them  is  the  last,  entitled,  "  Histo- 
rical duestions,  exhibited  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  January,  18IS^ 
enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved,"  8vo.  1818,  which  originally  appeared 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ".Morning  Chronicle."  Sir  Philip  Francis 
died  ader  a  long  and  painful  illness,  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  proatili 
gland,  at  his  house  in  St.  Jamea'a-square.  December  3S,  1818.  He  wai 
twice  married,  the  second  time  afler  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  nroatf, 
to  a  Miss  Watkins,  the  daughter  of  a  cle^yman.  By  hia  fiM  wift  hs 
ieA  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


ROBERT    BURNS. 

OBERT  BURNS,  the  son  of  Williun  Bantoi^  « 
'  Burness,  nu  boni  on  the  26th  of  Januarj,  17B0^  ia 
;  ft  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  Moth  of 

the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Bcotlsnd.  Hii  &tbwi  who  w*»  ■ 
,  a  gardener  and  small  farmeri  appears  to  ban  been 
B  man  highly  and  deserredly  respected,  and  Bdibs* 
description  of  him  as  "the  saint,  the  fslhCTi  and 
and,"  of  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  attests  the  afiectionale  nrer* 
h  »*hich  he  regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  yean,  Robert  was 
small  school  at  Alloway  Miln,  then  superintended  by  a  teacher 
lampbelj ;  but  who,  retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
irdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the  subject  of  our 
nadc  rapid  progress  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though, 
8  own  words,  "  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings."  he  soon 
an  ezcelleni  English  scholar.  A  love  of  reading  and  a  thlm  for 
knowledge  were  observable  at  an  early  age  j  and  before  he  had 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Gtfogia- 
^rammars,  the  Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator* 
iVorks,  some  of  Shakspeaie's  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickson  on  Agncul- 
ike's  Paniheon,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  Stack  house'* 
of  the  Bible,  The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures* 
Umsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sia, 
s  Meditations,  and  a  Collection  of  Songs.  These  works  formed 
le  uf  his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this  list  Derham's  Physico  sad 
[leology,  and  s  few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  "the 
>n  of  Sonirs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  "was  my  mrfe imewm.    T 
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pored  over  theni,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  vene 
by  verse  ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sublime,  from  afiectatioo 
or  fustian  ;  and  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  ciitic* 
craft,  such  as  it  is.*' 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about  two  years,  daring  the  last 
few  weeks  of  which  the  preceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  communicated  the  instructions  he  received  to  his  pupil,  who* 
in  a  short  time,  obtained  n  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him 
to  read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  language.  The  facility 
with  which  he  acquired  the  French,  induced  him  to  commence  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence,  or  of  time,  or  that  he 
found  the  task  more  irksome  than  he  anticipated,  he  soon  abandoned  his 
design  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  tbe  Romans. 

Mr.  Murdoch  havmg  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr,  in  consequence  of 
9ome  inadvertent  expressions  directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder 
Bums  himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his  family.  When 
Robert,  however,  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and 
Gilbert,  **  week  about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish  school,  by 
which  means  they  alternately  improved  themselves  in  writing,  and  assistea 
their  parents  in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  our  poet's  own 
account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he 
had  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love*  the 
object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  '*  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,*'  whose 
charms  he  was  anxious  to  celebrate  in  verse.  "I  was  not  so  presompta- 
ous,"  he  says,  **  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like  printed  ones, 
composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song, 
which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one  of 
his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep, 
and  cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more  scholar* 
craft  than  myself.     Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry.'* 

The  production  alluded  to,  is  the  little  ballad  commencing^*- 

Oh !  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass, 

which  Burns  himself  characterized  as  "  a  very  puerile  and  silly  perform- 
ance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which 
he  need  hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life.  "  In  my 
seventeenth  year,"  says  Burns,  "  to  give  my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  s 
country  dancing-school.  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy  agaimt 
these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  wishes."  Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continaes— 
"  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim.  I  had  felt  earl/ 
some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Gbmsr^ 
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Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two  openings,  by  wbich 
I  could  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune,  were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy* 
or  the  path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  contracted 
an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze  myself  into  it :  the  last  I  always  hated 
—there  was  contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus  abandohed  to  no 
view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appetite  for  sociability,  as  well  from 
native  hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  or  hypochondriacism,  that  made  me  fly  from  solitude;  add  to 
these  incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputation  for  bookish  knowledge,  a  cer- 
tain wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought  something  like  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  sense ;  and  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally 
a  welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder  that  always,  where 
two  or  three  met  together,  there  was  I  among  them."  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving  loose  to  his 
passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  literature,  witji  as  much  irregularity 
and  skill  as  he  applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the  reaping- 
hook.  To  use  his  own  expression,  "  Vive  I'amour,  et  vive  la  bagatelle," 
were  his  sole  principles  of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed  some 
time  at  a  school,  when  he  learned  mensuration,  surveying,  &c.,  and  also 
improved  himself  in  other  respects,  particularly  in  composition;  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  of  letters,  by  the  wits  of  Clueen 
Anne's  reign. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says,  through  whim,  and  partly 
that  he  wished  to  set  about  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  flax-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  trade ;  but  an 
accidental  fire,  which  burnt  down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations. 
After  his   father's  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784,  he  took  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Gilbert.     "  I  entered  on 
it,"  says  Burns,  "with  a  firm  resolution,  'Come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise!' 
I   read  farming  books ;  I  calculated  .crops ;  I  attended   markets ;  and,  in 
short,  in  spite  of  '  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man  ;  but,  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  bad 
seed, — the  second,  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.     This  over- 
set all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  *  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow 
that  was  washed   to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.' "     In  other  words,  he 
resigned  the  share  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned  to  habits  of 
intemperance  and  irregularity.     It  was  during  his  occupation  of  the  farm 
of  Mossgiel,  that  Burns  first  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour,  his 
future  wife.     This  lady,  who  survived  him  many  years,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where  she  was  at  the 
lime  the  reigning  toast.     The  consequence  of  this  acquaintance,  which 
qviickly  ripened  into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the  connection  could 
00  longer  be  o.ncealed ;  and  though  the  details  of  this  story  are,  perhaps 
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as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that  Bums 
anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  imprudence  to  the  utmost  in  his  power. 
It  was,  therefore,  agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then  immediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and 
push  his  fortune  there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father  until 
her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.  This  a^ 
rangement,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  lady's  father ;  who,  having  bnt  a 
very  indifierent  opinion  of  Bums*s  general  character,  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  prevailed  on  his  daughter  to  destroy  the  document,  which  was 
the  only  evidence  of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances,  Jane  Ar- 
mour became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the  poet  was  summoned  by  the 
parish-officers  to  find  security  for  the  maintenance  of  children  which  he 
had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  according  to  the  Scottish  law. 
In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity,  Bums  now  resolred  to 
fly  the  country ;  and,  after  some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who 
had  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer.  Before  sailing,  how- 
ever, he  was  advised,  by  his  friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription, 
in  order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage ;  and  he  consented 
to  this  expedient,  as  au  experiment  which  could  not  injure,  and  might 
essentially  benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for  about  three 
hundred  and  fif^y  copies,  and  six  hundred  were  printed.  The  collection 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized,  all 
expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty  pounds.  ''This  sum,**  says 
he,  "  came  very  seasonably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine 
guineas,  the  price  that  was  to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage- 
passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde ;  for 

Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind. 

I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors 
of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.     I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — The  Gloomy  Night  is  Grathering  Fast ;  when 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Black  lock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes^ 
by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition."     Thia  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  him  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publicatioo 
of  a  second  edition  of  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  turned  his  courM  to 
the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached  in  September,  1786.     He  hid 
already  been  noticed  with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady,  Dr.  Hugh  Blairt  and  othetf- 
and  his  perse  nal  appearance  and  demeanour  exceeding  the  expectation  dm 
had  been  formed  of  them   he  soon  became  an  object  of  general  cariosity 
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and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles. 
He  also  received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  tribute  of  praise  which 
the  most  sanguine  author  could  desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  contained,  at  this  period,  many  men  of  con- 
siderable talents,  who  were  not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and 
regularity.  Burns  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  description  with  the 
usual  vehemence  of  his  character.  His  generous  afiection,  and  brilliant 
imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associations ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing himself  in  these  festive  recreations,  he  gradully  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  taste,  ele- 
gance, and  literature.  He  saw  his  danger,  and,  at  times,  formed  resolu- 
tions to  guard  against  it;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dissipation, 
and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
acquired  a  sum  of  money  more  than  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he 
determined  to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained  of  visiting  some  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  of  his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  May,  1787 ;  and  after  visiting  various  placet 
celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scotland,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Mossgiel,  where  he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception  he  met 
with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  ;  and  among  those  who  were  now  willing  to 
renew  his  acquaintance,  was  the  family  of  Jante  Armour,  with  whom  Burns, 
was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining  for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgielf 
he  made  a  short  tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterwards  to  the  highlands,  whence 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  of  1787-8,  again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of 
nearly  £500.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house  "with  a  ^ 
bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear 
the  journey,  he  rode  to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  J6200 ;  married  Jane  Armour; 
and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  EUiesland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  Burns  had 
obtained,  through  a  friend,  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on  some  reverse  of  fortune. 
He  now  took  possession  of  his  farm  ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  sould  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither,  a  circumstance  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  as  it  caused  him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled 
life.     The  determinarjon,  which  he  had  formed,  of  abandoning  his  dissi* 
pated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon,  and  his  industry  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  visiting  his  family  in  Ayrshire.     As  the  distance  was  too  great 
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for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  generally  spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road« 
and  on  such  occasions,  falling  into  connpany,  all  his  resolutions  were  for- 
gotten. Temptation  also  awaited  him,  nearer  home  :  he  was  receired  at 
the  tables  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours  of  his  farm,  and  his 
domestic  duties,  in  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were 
now  involved.  Mrs.  Burns  joined  her  husband  at  EUiesland,  in  November, 
11&8 ;  and,  as  she  had,  during  the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now 
five  children — four  boys  and  a  girl.  On  this  occasion.  Burns  resumed,  at 
times,  the  occupation  of  a  labourer,  and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his 
skill  impaired.  Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his  mind,-~pictares 
of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose  on  his  imagination,— and  a  few  **  golden 
days"  passed  away, — the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. But  these  were  not  long  to  last :  the  farming  speculation  was  soon 
looked  on  with  despondence,  and  neglected ;  and  the  Excise  became  the 
only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference  to  which  beggarly  provision 
for  their  bard,  Mr.  Coleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb,  to 
gather  a  wreath  of  "  henbane-nettles  and  night-shade," 


To  twine 


The  illuBtriouB  brow  of  Scotch  nobility, 

poor  Burns  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  low  associates,  and 
intemperance  soon  became  his  tyrant.     Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupa- 
tions, his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his  servants,  and 
agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his  thought:*.     Meantime,  there  were  sel- 
dom wanting  persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern ;  to  applaud  the  sallies  of  his 
wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength  and  degradation  of  his  genius. 
The  consequences  may  be  easily  imagined :   at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease,  and  to  rely  upon  his 
income  of  JS70  per  annum,  as  an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promo- 
tion.    With  this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dumfries,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1791      In  1792,  he  contributed  to  Thomson's  collection 
of  Scottish  songs ;  and,  abouC  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of  book  society 
in  his  neighbourhood.     In  the  mean  time,  he  appears  to  have  gfiven  ofience 
to  the  board  of  Excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expressions  re- 
ktive  to  the  French  revolution,  particularly  in  attempting  to  send  a  cap- 
tured smuggler  as  a  present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct.     The  result  was,  upon  the 
whole,  favourable ;   but  an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  leA 
upon  the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told  that  his  promotioOf 
which  was  deferred,  must  depend  on  his  future  behaviour.     This  seems  to 
have  mortified  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  his  depenilent situa* 
tion  as  a  degradation  to  his  future  fame.     "Often,"  he  says,  in  i  letter  to 
ft  gentleman,  giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  *'in  blssttog 
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anticipation,  have  1  listened  to  some  future  hackney  scribbler,  w^th  heavy 
malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found  In  his  works,  and  aftei 
having  been  held  up  to  public  view  and  to  public  estimation,  as  a  man 
of  some  genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  himself  to  support 
his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out 
the  rest  of  his  insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and 
among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  Excise  did  not  altogether  neglect 
Bums,  who  was,  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  su- 
pervisor. From  October,  1795,  to  the  January  following,  illness  confined 
him  to  his  house  ;  but,  going  out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined 
at  a  tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in  a  very  cold  momingy 
benumbed  and  intoxicated.  This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon 
himself  became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sinking,  and  his  death 
approaching.  He,  however,  repaired  to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the 
effects  of  sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheumatic  pains,  was 
succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of  fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his 
own  house  in  Dumfries,  on  the  I8th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained  for 
three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied  by  occasional  delirium, 
and  expired  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred,  with  military  honours,  by  the  Dumfries  volunteers,  to  which 
body  he  belonged,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly 
ten  thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons,  for  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a  subscription,  which,  in  itself  considera- 
ble, was  augmented  by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr.  Currie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet. 

Burns  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  robust,  yet 
agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  face,  and  an  uncommonly  interesting  counte* 
nance.  His  well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and  his  eyes  are 
described  as  having  been  large,  dark,  and  full  of  ardour  and  animation. 
His  conversation  was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  displayed 
profound  thought  and  reflections  equally  serious  and  sensible  ;  for  no  one 
possessed  a  finer  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though  his 
moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest  remorse,  have  been  exag- 
gt;rated,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to 
the  man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intemperance,  he  pre- 
served a  warmth  and  generosity  of  heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind, 
not  less  surprising  or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several  instances  which  ahow 
that  he  '*  shrunk  with  horror  and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obli- 
gation, no  matter  to  whom.*'  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson^ 
enclosing  him  £6  for  some  of  his  songs,  he  says,  '*  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir« 
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that  you  truly  hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.    It  degrades  me  in 
my  own  eyes.     However,  to  return  it  would  savour  of  afiectation ;  but,  at 
to  any  more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Burns's  integrity— -on  the  least 
notion  of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you.'* — ^The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  him  in  his  character  of  exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thornhill  fair.     "An  information,'*  he 
says,  "  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor  widow  woman,  of  the   name  of 
Kate  Wilson,  who  had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of  whisky,  on  this  village 
jubilee.     I  saw  him  enter 'her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an 
immediate  seizure  of  a  certain  greybeard  and  barrel,  which,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  contained  the  contraband  commodities  our  bard  was  in 
quest  of.     A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of  the  forefingert 
brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  tmncc,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
following  words  distinctly  uttered  : — *  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?     D'ye  no  kea 
that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you  in  the  course  of  forty  mi- 
nutes ?     Guid-b*ye  to  ye  at  present.*     Burns  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  in  an  instant ;  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  hit 
friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.     It  saved  a  poor  widow  woaum  firan  ■ 
fine  of  several  pounds.** — Though  totally  free  from  presuroptiony  in  tlM 
presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to  which  he  waa  admitledt  ht 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinions  strongly,  and  boldly.     A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  him,  having  left  a 
tavern-party,  of  which  Burns  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said,  ''I  give  yon  the 
health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter  that  called  my  Lord  — — ^^  out  of  the 
room.**     He  was  no  mean  extemp6rizer ;  and  the  following  Terse  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  him  in  a  song,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  been  boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristocratic 
acr]uaintances 

or  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 
And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen ; 
Vet  nri  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Thoiigii  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen. 

The  poetry  of  Burns,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal  fame  by  his  prose,is 
now  too  universally  acknowledged  and  appreciated,  to  require  furthei 
analysis  or  criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and  forms,**  says 
Byron,  *'Bums*s  rank  is  in  the  first  class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lock* 
hart  observes,  "  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums,  eren  bj 
men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would  fill  a  Tolnme/*  We  shall  eon- 
rludts  therefore,  with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  riewing  hiD 
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merely  as  a  poeli  there  ifl  scarcely  another  reg;ret  connected  with  hia  namei 
than  that  his  productions,  with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents  which 
Iw  possessed." 

Burns's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly  drawn  by  bis  own  pen,  in 
ine  serio-^comic  epitaph,  written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  roUowiDg 

Reader,  attend— whether  ihy  bduI 
Sous  fancy's  flighla  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  ihia  earthy  hole, 
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qMOMaS  DEiMPSTER,  a  very  leameil  man,  but  of  a  sin- 
gular character,  born  in  Scotland.  He  went  over  to  France, 
and  taught  classical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginninu 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  as  ready  to  draw  hn 
swcird,  and  as  quarrelsome  as  if  be  bad  been  a  duellist  by 
jircri'ssion :  and  it  is  said  that  there  scarce  passed  a  day 
but  he  had  something  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  Qrangier, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  jour- 
ney, appointed  Dempster  his  substitute.  Dempster  caused  a  scholar  to  be 
whipped,  in  full  school,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fellows  to  fight  a  dueL 
The  scholar,  lo  revenge  this  alTVont,  brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempster  made 
the  whole  college  lake  arms ;  hamstrung  the  three  lifeguard  men's  horses 
before  ibe  college  gate  ;  and  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  of  defence, 
that  the  three  sparks  were  forced  to  ask  for  quarter.  He  gave  them  theif 
lives;  but  imprisoned  them,  and  did  not  release  them  forsomedays.  They 
then  caused  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of 
Dettipster,  and  procured  some  witnesses  against  him.  Upon  this  he  went 
over  to  England,  where  he  found  refuge;  but  anerwards  went  abroad  again, 
and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in  several  universities;  in  that  of 
Ni^nu-s  particularly,  where  he  disputed  for  a  professor's  chair,and obtained 
ii.  He  weni  to  Bologna,  and  was  professor  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
hf; ;  and  was  then  also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Rotts. 
He  died  there  in  September,  1626.  leaving  behind  him  sevetsl  leariMd 
works. 
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^HIS  ill-fated  traveller,  the  son  of  a  fanner,  at  Foobhiofai 
'  near  Selkirk,  was  bom  there  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1771.  He  was  educated  at  the  gramniar  achool  c^  Bet 
\  kirk ;  and,  on  account  of  the  atudiona  and  thoughtfni  ton 
of  bis  mind,  waa  at  first  destined  for  the  Scottiah  Chnrch; 
I  but,  in  consequence  of  his  partiality  for  the  medics]  profta> 
sion,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  the  town,  about  1786.  In  1789;  ba 
entered  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  foi  three  tea- 
siona  as  a  medical  student;  and,  in  his  summer  vacations,  pnraned  tha 
study  of  botany,  for  which  he  had  always  evinced  a  partiality.  Hanif 
completed  hia  academical  education,  he  repaired  to  Londoo ;  aad,  throogk 
the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ho  was  appointed  aasistftnl-surgeoB  le 
the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman.  He  sailed  in  179%  for  the  Eaat  Indiw; 
and  having  visited  Bencoolen,  in  the  island  of  Sumatm,  returned  to  Eaf' 
land  in  the  following  year,  and  communicated  to  the  Linosan  Bociely  tha 
observations  in  botany  and  natural  history  he  had  made,  wbieh  waia 
accordingly  printed. 

In  May,  1705,  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Boeiotf  for  tha 
Promolinn  of  African  Discoveries  ;  and,  on  the  2Sid  of  May,  eet  Mil  &■■ 
Porta  mouth,  in  the  Endeavour,  an  African  trader.  "PraTionaly  tD  n^ 
starting,"  says  Mr.  Park,  in  bis  preface  to  the  Account  of  hi*  Tnvela,  *I 
had  been  informed  that  a  gentleman  of  the  Dame  of  Kntghton  had  tbmjj 
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Huled  to  the  Grambia,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  fkUen 
i  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  or  perished  in  some  contest  with  the  natives ; 
but  this  intelligence,  instead  of  deterring  me  from  my  purpose,  animated 
me  to  persist  in  the  ofier  of  my  services  with  the  greater  isolicitude.  I 
had  a  passionate  desire  to  examine  into  the  productions  of  a  country  so 
httle  known,  and  to  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
life,  and  character  of  the  natives.  If  I  should  perish  in  my  joumey»  I 
was  willing  that  my  hopes  and  expectations  should  perish  with  me ;  and 
if  I  should  succeed  in  rendering  the  geography  of  Africa  more  familiar  to 
my  countrymen,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  honour,  who 
would  not  fail  to  bestow  that  remuneration  which  my  successful  aeiricea 
should  appear  to  them  to  merit.  My  instructions,"  he  continues,  ^  were 
very  plain  and  concise.  I  was  directed,  on  my  arrival  in  Africa,  to  pan 
OQ  to  the  river  Niger,  and  to  ascertain  the  course,  and,  if  possible,  the  rise 
and  termination  of  that  river ;  that  I  should  use  my  utmost  exertions  to 
visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Houssa ;  and  that  I  should  be  afterwards  at  liberty  to  return 
to  Europe,  by  the  way  of  Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  seem 
Co  be  most  advisable." 

Mr.  Park  landed  at  Illifree,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  year  last  men* 
tioned ;  and  proceeded,  shortly  afterwards,  to  Pisania,  on  thi  river  Gkimbia, 
where  he  remained  tiU  the  following  December,  when  he  contiDued  hie 
course  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Mons.  In  his  way  thither,  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  king  of  that  territory,  and  detained  from  the  7th 
of  March  till  July,  1796,  when  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  after  having 
sndured  innumerable  hardships.  He  wandered  in  wretchedness  for  three 
weeks  in  the  African  desert,  and  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  river  Niger, 
when  he  made  the  discovery  that  it  flowed  from  west  to  east,  which  wae 
the  grand  object  of  his  voyage.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Sego,  the  capital 
of  Bambarra,  when  the  king  refused  to  see  him,  but  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  prbceeding  on  his  journey.  At  Wonda,  he  was  confined 
nine  days  by  a  fever,  where  he  felt  himself  a  burden  to  his  landlord,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  that  was  prevalent,  which  was  so  great,  that 
mothers  sold  their  children  for  a  scanty  supply  of  provision.  At  Kama- 
lia,  his  life  was  preserved  by  the  benevolence  of  a  negro,  in  whose  house 
he  resided  more  than  seven  months ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  he  set 
out  with  a  caravan  of  slaves  towards  the  Gambia,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  reached  ibe  banks  of  the  river  on  the  4th  of  June,  1797.  After  some 
other  difficulties,  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  he  had  before  endared, 
he  sailed  from  Antigua,  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  arrived  al  Fa) 
mouth  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month. 

His  return  to  London  was  hailed  with  triumph  by  his  friends,  and  the 
African  Association  allowed  him  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  foi 
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his  own  benefit.  The  interest  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  work 
was  almost  universal ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  as  well 
as  the  matter  it  contained,  fully  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been 
raised  concerning  it.  The  publication  of  it  took  place  in  1799,  but  the 
fJEivourable  reception  it  met  with  was  accompanied  by  a  suspicion  that  the 
author  had  lent  himself  as  the  tool  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  inconsistency ;  for,  though  in  conversation  he  always  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  a  traffic  in  slaves,  yet,  in  his  travels,  his  arguments  in 
support  of  the  system  are  the  strongest  that  have  ever  been  adduced.  It 
has,  however,  been  said,  in  palliation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
transaction,  that  being  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  literary  comporitioDi 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependent,  as  to  the  prospects  of  his  future  lifei 
on  his  intended  publication,  he  was  obliged,  by  policy,  to  succumb  to  the 
opinions  of  the  friend  who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwaidi» 
a  West  India  planter,  and  a  systematic  advocate  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Park's  work,  however,  was  received  with  avidity  and  applause; 
two  impressions  were  rapidly  sold  off;  several  other  editions  have  ainee 
been  called  for ;  and  it  continues,  even  at  the  present  tiihet  to  be  a  popular 
and  standard  book.  In  the  summer  of  1700,  Mr.  Park  returned  to  Scot> 
land ;  where,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  married  Miss  Anderson,  the  daughter 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeshipy  and  resided 
for  two  years  with  his  mother  at  Foulshiels.  In  October,  1801,  he  settledt 
as  an  apothecary,  at  Peebles ;  but,  not  content  to  remain  in  so  obacure  a 
capacity,  he,  in  December,  1803,  left  Scotland,  having  gladly  accepted  a 
proposal  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  to  Africa.  After  some  delay, 
of  which  he  took  advantage  to  improve  himself  in  the  science  of  astro* 
nomy,  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  a  brevet 
commission  of  captain  in  Africa  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  at  length  set 
sail,  in  the  Crescent  transport,  on  the  80th  of  January,  1806.  He  pro* 
ceeded  without  interruption,  as  far  as  Kayee,  a  small  town  on  the  GamUi, 
where  he  remained,  making  preparations  for  his  expedition,  till  the  97th 
of  April. 

The  very  interesting  journal  of  Mungo  Park  gives  the  full  paxticnhis 
of  his  last  mission  to  Africa.  He  encountered  difficulties  at  every  stage; 
at  Pisania,  he  ^vos  obliged  to  leave  five  hundred  weight  of  rice,  not  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  asses  to  carry  it ;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  some 
distance  further,  the  caravan  experienced  an  attack  from  bees,  by  which 
seven  beasts  were  killed  or  lost;  and  the  baggage  was  nearly  destroysd 
by  a  fire  the  men  had  kindled  to  cook  their  provisions,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  guide  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  crocodile ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Park  was  in  danger  from  thrse 
ions ;  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  them  by  firing  his  pieost  and 
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afterwards,  when  one  of  them  returned,  he  drove  it  away  by  a  loud 
whistling. 

On  arriving  at  the  Niger,  out  of  thirty-four  soldiers  who  had  left  the 
Gambia,  six  only  remained ;  and  out  of  four  carpenters,  there  was  but  one 
who  survived.  The  rest  of  the  men  had  either  died  or  dropped  away, 
unable  to  proceed  on  the  voyage ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Park 
himself,  were  seriously  afiected  by  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He,  however, 
seems  to  have  consoled  himself  that  he  had  been  able  to  proceed  so  far, 
and  that  over  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles,  he  had  preserved  the  most 
friendly  understanding  with  the  natives.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  lost 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Anderson;  and  "then,"  he  says,  ''I  felt  myself 
as  if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa." 
On  the  16th  of  November,  he  finished  his  journal,  every  thing  being  ready 
for  his  embarkation  on  an  utterly  hopeless  enterprise.  His  voyage  was  to 
be  undertaken  on  a  vast  and  unknown  river,  in  a  crazy  canoe,  built  by  his 
own  hands,  manned  by  a  few  negroes,  and  four  European  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  By  the  letters,  however* 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  to  some  of  his  friends  and  his  wife,  in  which 
he  informs  her  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  he  seems  to  have  been  fall 
of  hope,  and  talks  of  reaching  England  before  the  arrival  of  his  letters. 

Nothing,  however,  was  heard  of  him  till  1806,  when  reports  of  his 
death  having  been  received,  permission  was  given  by  government  to  ascer- 
tain their  truth,  and  Isaaco,  his  guide,  was  appointed  to  the  mission.  The 
result  of  Isaaco's  expedition  was  the  confirmation  of  Park's  death,  which 
was  ascertained  from  Amadi  Fatouma,  who  had  been  of  the  party  that 
had  gone  down  the  Niger ;  and,  as  circumstances  have  corroborated  his 
account,  his  testimony  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  appears,  from 
this  evidence,  that  Mr.  Park  was  drowned  in  jumping  from  his  canoe,  to 
escape  an  attack  that  had  been  commenced  by  the  natives ;  but  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  believe  Fatouma's  story,  presume  that,  at  least,  he  perished 
on  his  passage  down  the  Niger. 

The  character  of  Mungo  Park  was  eminent  for  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
unshaken  resolution,  and  calm  fortitude,  together  with  an  exceedingly 
sanguine  temperament,  which  often  blinded  him  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.     He  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  maxim, 

**  Possum  quia  posse  videntur*'* 

and,  indeed,  had  this  been  an  infallible  truth,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
not  have  been  within  his  power  to  accomplish.  In  his  journals,  he  showed 
a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  adherence  to  bare  facts,  seldom  united 
with  an  enthusiastic  mind.  He  rarely  indulged  in  conjecture  ;  though  he 
ventured  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Niger  could  only  terminate  in 
the  sea.     In  private  life,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  aff  well  as  a 
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rinceie  friend,  tboDgh  he  was  slow  id  fonning  acquaintances,  owing  to  aa 
aversion  to  general  society.  His  popularity  never  made  him  vain,  but  ha 
always  preserved  his  original  simplicity  of  manner.  In  conversation,  he 
generally  diaappointed  those  who  expected  to  find  it  striking  and  remark- 
able. His  person,  which  was  well  proportioned,  and  six  feet  in  height,  was 
robust,  and  well  fitted  for  exertion  and  the  endurance  of  hardsEiipa,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  extremely  prepossessing. 

Mr.  Park's  journal  of  his  last  mission  was  published  in  1816,  (ogsthar 
with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  lEON  MASK. 

IHE  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  remarkable  peraonaga 
n  who  existed  as  a  state  prisoner  in  France,  during  the  latter 
I  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  circumstancea  of 
a  person  form  an  historical  enigma,  which  has  occasioned 
I  much  inquiry,  and  many  conjectures.  The  autheoticated 
particulars  concerning  the  Iron  Mask  are  as  follows: — 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  there  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Sante  Marguerite,  in  the  Sea  of  Provence,  a  young  prisoner  wboss 
appearance  was  peculiarly  attracting ;  bis  person  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  elegantly  formed  ;  his  mien  and  deportment  were  noble,  and  his 
manners  graceful,  and  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  in  it  somathing 
uncommonly  interesting.  On  the  road,  he  constantly  wore  a  noaak,  made 
with  iron  springs  to  enable  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  olT.  It  waa  at  first 
believed  that  this  mask  was  made  entirely  of  iron ;  whence  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  His  attendants  hod  received 
orders  to  despatch  him,  if  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  mask  or  diaeovn 
himself. 

He  had  been  first  confined  at  Pignerol,  under  the  care  of  the  QoTsmor 
M.  de  St.  Mara ;  and  npon  being  sent  thence  to  St.  Marguerite,  b»  was 
accompanied  thither  by  the  same  person,  who  continued  to  have  the  chaigs 
of  htm.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  uimosi  respect :  ha  was  aerred 
consbintly  in  plate ;  and  the  governor  himself  placed  his  dishes  oa  the 
table,  retiring  immediately  after  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  Hi 
lu-to'-yoit  {thet'd  and  thou'd^  the  governor ;  whoi  on  the  other  handi  b^ 
haved  lo  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and,  never  was  his  hat 
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before  him,  nor  ever  sat  down  in  his  presence  without  being  desired.  The 
Marquis  of  Louvoisis,  who  went  to  see  him  at  St.  Margtieritet  spoke  to  him 
standing,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention  which  denotes  high  respect. 

During  his  residence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in  an  indirect  maniiert  to 
make  himself  known.  One  day,  he  wrote  something  with  his  knife  oil  a 
plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on 
shore  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  picked  it  up  and  carried  it 
to  the  governor.  M.  de  St.  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  sight ;  and  asked 
the  man,  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  read,  and  whether  any  one 
else  had  seen  the  plate  ?  The  man  answered,  that  he  could  not  read,  that 
he  had  just  found  the  plate*  and  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  He  was,  how- 
eTer,  confined  till  the  governor  was  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  asser* 
tions.  Another  attempt  to  discoyer  himself  proved  equally  unsucoessfoL 
A  young  man  who  lived  in  the  isle,  one  day  perceived  something  floating 
under  the  prisoner's  window ;  and,  on  picking  it  up,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a 
very  fine  shirt  writtep  all  over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to  the  goremor, 
who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  of  the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  some 
appearances  of  anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it ;  he  pin^ 
tested  repeatedly  that  he  had  not ;  but,  two  days  afterwards,  he  was  fiMUhd 
dead  in  his  bed  ! 

The  Masqtie  de  Fir  remained  in  this  isle  till  1006,  when  M.  St.  HatSt 
being  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  Bastile,  conducted  his  prisootr 
to  that  fortress.  In  his  way  thither,  he  stopped  with  him  at  his  esttiltt 
near  Palteau.  The  mask  arrived  there  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous guard  on  horseback.  M.  de  St.  Mars  ate  at  the  same  table  with 
him  all  the  time  they  resided  at  Palteau ;  but  the  latter  was  always  placed 
with  his  back  towards  the  windows ;  and  the  peascnts,  who  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  their  master,  and  whom  curiosity  kept  constantly  oa 
the  watch,  observed  that  M.  de  St.  Mars  always  sat  opposite  to  him  with 
two  pistols  by  the  side  of  his  plate.  They  were  waited  on  by  one  servant 
only,  who  brought  in  and  carried  out  the  dishes,  always  carefully  shutting 
the  door  both  in  going  out  and  returning. 

The  prisoner  was  always  masked,  even  when  he  passed  through  the 
court ;  but  the  people  saw  his  teeth  and  lips,  and  observed  that  his  hair 
was  gray.  The  governor  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him,  in  a  second 
bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course  of  their  journey, 
the  mask  was  one  day  heard  to  ask  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  any 
design  on  his  life!  **No,  Prince,"  he  replied,  ^provided  that  you  quietly 
allow  yourself  to  be  conducted,  your  life  is  perfectly  secure.**  The 
stranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  the  Bastile. 
An  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him,  by  order  of  the  gOTemor,  before 
his  arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  style ;  and  every  thing  he 
expressed  a  desire  for  was  instantly  procured  him.    His  table  was  the 
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best  that  could  be  proYided ;  and  he  was  supplied  with  as  rich 
he  desired ;  but  his  chief  taste  in  this  last  particular  was  for  boe,  wad  for 
linen  remarkably  fine.  He  was  allowed  the  use  of  such  books  as  he 
desired,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading.  He  also  amused  hini- 
telf  with  playing  upon  the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mass; 
but  was  then  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  or  uncover  his  face :  orders  were 
even  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  him,  if  he  attempted  either ;  and 
their  pieces  were  always  pointed  towards  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
court. 

When  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  surgeon  or  a  physician,  he  was  obliged, 
under  pain  of  death,  constantly  to  wear  his  mask..  An  old  physician  of  the 
Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  indisposed,  said,  that 
he  never  saw  his  face,  though  he  had  frequently  examined  his  tongae,  and 
diflferent  parts  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  never  complained  of  his  confiDe- 
ment,  nor  let  fall  any  hint  by^  which  it  might  be  guessed  who  he  was. 
He  often  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down  his  room.  This 
unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1703,  after  a  shoit  ill- 
ness ;  and  was  interred  next  day  in  the  burying-place  of  the  parish  of  8t 
Paul.     The  expense  of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty  livres. 

The  name  given  him  was  Marchiali:  and  even  his  age,  as  well  as 
his  real  name,  it  seemed  of  importance  to  conceal;  for  in  the  register 
made  of  his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  years  old ; 
though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  some  time  before  his  death,  that  he 
thought  he  must  be  sixty.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  apparel,  linen, 
clothes,  mattrasses,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  had  been  used  by  him, 
were  burnt ;  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped ;  the  floor  taken  up,  evi- 
dently  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have  found  means  of  writing 
any  thing  that  would  have  discovered  who  he  was.  Nay,  such  was  the 
fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter,  or  any  mark  which  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery, that  his  plate  was  melted  down,  the  glass  was  taken  oat  of  the 
window  of  his  room  and  pounded  to  dust,  the  window-frame  and  doors 
burnt,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  t|ie  plaster  of  the  inside  of  the 
chimney  taken  down.  Several  persons  have  afiirmed  that  the  body  was 
buried  without  a  head  ;  and  M.  de  St.  Foix  informs  us  in  his  £$»ai9  JSt- 
toriques,  that  ''a  gentleman  having  bribed  the  sexton,  had  the  body  taken 
up  in  the  night,  and  found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head."  The  natural 
inference  from  these  extraordinary  accounts,  is,  that  the  Iron  Mask  wu 
not  only  a  person  of  high  birth,  but  must  have  been  of  great  consequence; 
and  that  his  being  concealed  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  king  and 
ministry. 

^  mong  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
real  name  and  condition  of  this  remarkable  personage,  none  appear  to 
have  any  probability  except  the  following.     That  he  was  the  son  of  AasB 
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of  Austria,  queen  to  Louis  XIII.,  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Louis  XIY.,  but  whether  a  bastard  brother,  a  brother  german,  or  a  half- 
brother,  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  three  several  opinions,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  queen  proved  with  child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it 
oould  not  have  been  by  her  husband,  who,  for  some  months  before,  had 
never  been  with  her  in  private.  The  supposed  father  of  this  child  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May, 
1625,  to  conduct  the  Princess  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  to  England. 
The  private  letters  and  memoirs  of  those  times  speak  very  suspiciously  of 
the  queen  and  Buckingham  :  his  behaviour  at  Amiens,  whither  the  queen 
and  queen-mother  accompanied  the  princess  in  her  way  to  Boulogne,  oc- 
casioned much  whispering :  and  it  appears  that  the  king,  on  this  occasion, 
was  extremely  ofiTended  at  her,  and  that  it  required  all  the  influence  and 
address  of  the  queen-mother  to  aflect  a  reconciliation.  It  is  said,  that  this 
child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the  country ;  that  when  Mazarin  became 
a  favourite,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  him  ;  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
having  discovered  the  secret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  in  the  manner  above  related. 

2.  The  second  and  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  Louis  XIY.,  born  some  hours  after  him.  This  first  appeared 
in  a  short  anonymous  work,  published  without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or 
printer.  It  is  therein  said,  ''Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  St.  G^rmains  en 
Laye,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1638,  about  noon ;  and  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner, known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Mask,  was  born  the  same  day, 
while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  supper.  The  king  and  the  cardinal,  fearing 
that  the  pretensions  of  a  twin-brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew 
those  civil  wars  with  which  France  had  been  so  often  afflicted,  cautiously 
concealed  his  birth,  and  sent  him  away  to  be  brought  up  privately."  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  in  a  work  called  Memoirea  de  Marechal  Due  dt 
Richelieu^  written  by  the  Abbe  Soulavie ;  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that 
"The  birth  of  the  prisoner  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1638,  in  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  author 
of  the  MS.,  a  midwife,  named  Peronete,  and  a  sieur  Honorat.  This  cir- 
cumstance greatly  disturbed  the  king's  mind  ;  he  observed  that  the  Salique 
law  had  made  no  provision  for  such  a  case.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preserve 
h\s  life,  in  case  by  the  death  of  his  brother  it  should  be  necessary  to  avow 
him.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  all  pre- 
sent, in  which  every  circumstance  was  mentioned,  and  several  marks  on 
his  body  described.  This  document,  being  sealed  by  the  chancellor,  with 
the  royal  seal,  was  delivered  to  the  king ;  and  all  took  an  oath  never  to 
jpeak  on  the  subject,  not  even  in  private  and  among  themselves.  The 
child  was  delivered  tc  the  care  of  Madame  Peronete,  to  be  under  the  direc 
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tion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  at  whose  death  the  charge  devolved  to  CtrdiMl 
Mazarin.  Mazarin  appointed  the  author  of  the  MS.  his  governor,  and 
intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  education.  But  as  the  prisoner  was  ex- 
tremely attached  to  Madame  Peron6te,  and  she  equally  so  to  him«  she 
remained  with  him  till  her  death.  His  governor  carried  him  to  hia  house 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  edncation.  Ai 
the  prisoner  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to  discover  his  birth,  and  oftea 
importuned  his  governor  on  that  subject.  His  curiosity  had  been  rousedf 
by  observing  that  messengers  from  the  court  frequently  arrived  at  the 
bouse ;  and  a  box,  containing  letters  from  the  queen  and  the  cardinali 
having  one  day  been  inadvertently  leA  out,  he  opened  it,  and  saw  enougli 
to  guess  at  the  secret.  From  that  time,  he  became  thoughtful  and  melan- 
choly, '  which,  (says  the  author,)  I  could  not  then  account  for.  He  shortly 
after  asked  me  to  get  him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  present  king,  but  I 
put  him  off*,  by  saying,  that  I  could  not  procure  any  that  were  good.  He 
then  desired  me  to  let  him  go  to  Dijon ;  which  I  have  known  since  was 
with  an  intention  of  seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king  there,  and  of  gang 
secretly  to  St.  John  de  Lus,  where  the  court  then  was  on  occasion  rf  ths 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  He  was  beautiful;  and  love  helped  him  Is 
accomplish  his  wishes.  He  had  captivated  the  aflSsctiona  of  a  yooag 
housekeeper,  who  procured  him  a  portrait  of  the  king.  It  might  have 
served  for  either  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  discovery  put  him  into  so  vio- 
lent a  passion,  that  he  immediately  came  to  me  with  the  portrait  in  his 
hand,  saying,  Vaila  mon  frertf  ei  voila  qui  jt  sins,  showing  me  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Mazarin,  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  box.'  Upon  this  discovery,  his  governor  immediately  sent  an  express 
to  court,  to  communicate  what  had  happened,  and  to  desire  new  instroc 
tions ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor  and  the  yoong 
prince  under  his  care  were  arrested  and  confined."  The  authpr  of  this 
memoir  concludes,  "I  have  sufiTered  with  him  in  our  common  prison:  I 
am  now  summoned  to  appear  before  my  Judge  on  high;  and,  for  the  peace 
of  my  soul,  1  cannot  but  make  this  declaration,  which  may  point  oat  to 
him  the  means  of  freeing  himself  from  his  present  ignominions  situation, 
in  case  the  king,  his  brother,  should  die  without  children.  Can  an  ex* 
torted  oath  compel  me  to  observe  secrecy  on  a  thing  so  incredible,  hot 
which  ought  to  bo  left  on  record  to  posterity  T* 

3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  queen  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  born  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Louia  ZIIL; 
that  he  was  brought  up  secretly ;  and  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  on  the  9ih  of  March,  1661,  he  was  sent  to  PigneroL  To  thia  ac- 
count Father  GrifTet  justly  objects,  ''that  it  was  needless  to  mask  a  face  that 
was  unknown  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  opinion  does  not  merit  diKuasioo.** 
Indeed,  it  seems  totally  unaccountable,  that  so  much  care  ahould  hafi 
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a  taken  to  conceal  a  child  of  the  queen  by  the  cardinal,  who,  whatber 
r  were  prirately  married  or  not,  could  nerer  hare  had  the  mott  dlrtut 
m  to  the  crown  of  Fiance.  The  coojecturea  advanced  by  other  •»• 
1,  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Count  of  Yermandoia,  at 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Sec.,  are  atiU  more  jmprobabl*. 


SIR  KENELM  DIGBT. 


k[R  KENELM  DIGBT,  an  illnatriooa  aothor  Ba4 
.  stateaman  of  the  serenteenth  century.  He  waa 
'  descended  of  an  ancient  family  ia  England.  Hit 
i^renl'grandfalher,  accompanied  by  auf  offak  tootlma, 
'  fought  raliantly,  at  Bosworth  field,  on  the  aide  of  Henry 
VII.,  Qgainat  the  uaarper,  Richard  HI,  But  hit  father, 
,  waa  beheaded  for  being^ngagsd  in  the  gnn* 
rder  plot,  againat  King  James  I.  The  ron  wiped  off  that  alaiii,  and 
I  restored  to  hia  estate.  King  Cbarlea  I.  made  him  gentleman  of  the 
-chamber,  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  gcremor  of  Trinity  house, 
granted  bim  letters  of  reprisals  against  the  Venetians,  by  virtue  whereof 
took  several  prizes  with  a  small  fleet.  He  fought  the  Tenetians  near 
port  of  Scanderoon,  and  bravely  made  his  way  through  them  with  hia 
ly.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  translated  several  authora 
I  English  :  and  his  "Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  the  Immor- 
ly  of  the  Soul,"  discovers  great  penetratiqn  and  extensive  knowledge, 
applied  himself  to  chemistry,  and  found  out  several  uaaful  medidnea, 
Ich  he  gave  freely  away  to  people  of  all  sorts,  especially  to  the  poor. 
indulged  in  a  whim,  however,  respecting  a  aympathotie  powdar  fat 
cure  of  wounds  at  a  distance ;  his  discourse  concerning  which  made  a 
at  noise  for  a  while.  He  had  conferences  with  Dea  Carlea  about  ttie 
ure  of  the  soul.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  be  ezeited  himself 
srousiy  in  the  king's  cause ;  but  he  was  afterwaida  imprisoned,  by 
er  of  the  parliament,  in  Winchester  House,  and  had  leave  to  depart 
nee  in  1643.  He  afterwards  compounded  for  his  estate,  but  waa  o^ 
ed  to  Itave  the  nation,  when  he  went  to  France,  and  waa  aent  on  two 
xss  ea  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  from  the  queen,  widow  of  Cbarlea  I.,  wfaoae 
ncellor  he  then  was.  On  the  restoration  of  Charlea  11.,  he  relnmcd  to 
idon  ;  where  he  died  in  1665,  aged  60. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

?  HIS  "gre&tchamoriiterataTe,"  u  Dr.  SmoDfltt  tetarf 

>  him,  was  the  son  of  a  bookaeller  and  Btalicoar,  ri 
Lichfield,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  waa  bom  oa  tbi 
rStb  of  September,  1709.  He  was  afflicted,  fnn  Ui 
binfa,  with  acrofula,  which  disfigured  hia  countenuiea, 
and,  for  a  time,  deprired  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  Ui 
eyes.  In  alluding  to  this,  he  nys,  "I  waa  takeo  b 
London  to  be  touched  for  the  evii  by  Queen  Anne,  I  alwaja  nUiBed 
some  memoTy  of  the  journey,  though  I  was  then  but  thirty  montha  old."  Hi 
received  the  rudiments  of  education,  first  at  a  day-school,  and  i 
the  grammar-school  of  Lichfield,  where  he  surpassed  all  his 
in  quickness  of  learning ;  and  acquired,  in  particular,  ft  moM  icennlB 
knowledge  of  Latin,  which  he  accounted  for,  by  saying,— "Uy  muW 
whipped  me  very  Avell ;  without  that  I  should  have  done  nothing."  At 
this  time,  he  was  remarkable  for  hia  memory,  inqnisitireneu,  and  ind^ 
lence  ;  being  too  idle  to  join  his  schoolfellows  in  their  diveraioDSi  ezoept  IT 
winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  being  drawn  upoD  the  im  hfuhaj 
barefooted,  who  pulled-  him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him. 

In  1725,  be  was  removed,  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Ber.  Mr 
Ford,  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge,  in  Worceslershira,  where  he  iiiiiiiiiwi 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  receive  as  mnch  benefit  at  was  ar 
pected.  Of  his  respective  progress  at  Stourbridge  and  Idchfield*  hs  ■ 
sail)  to  have  remarked  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromoret  "At  OM  I 
learned  n)uch  in  the  school,  but  little  from  the  master;  in  the  dUmT  X 
learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the  school."  Oa  hit : 
home,  he  is  related,  by  bis  principal  biographer,  to  hare  pisaad  t<ro 
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in  a  state  rerj  unworthy  his  ancommon  abilities,  althdiu^H  JK  «imi<I  so 
much,  and  so  well,  that  when  ho  came  to  Ozfinrdt  D^-  Ai^nWt  be  say8» 
told  him,  he  was  the  best  qualified  toot  the  ^nmtiMitf  ^t  he  had  ever 
Irnown  come  thpn».  It  \n  not  osrtni  -^  wnoee  expense  he  resided  al 
Oxfora  i  ne  was  enterea  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  in  OctobeTf 
1728,  and,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  supported  there  by  the 
lather  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor ;  but  Mr^ 
Croker  has  stated  circumstances,  in  his  edition  of  Bccwell,  that  render  this 
part  of  Johnson's  history  doubtful.  He  appears  neither  to  have  learned 
much,  iior  thought  much  of  Mr*  Jorden,  the  college  tutor ;  and,  on  being 
fined  by  him  for  absence  from  one  of  his  lectures,  he  said  to  him,  ^'Sir, 
jou  have  sconced  me  twopence  for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a 
penny."  His  reputation  at  the  university  arose  principally  firom  his  Latin 
poetical  compositions ;  one  of  these  was  a  translation  of  the  Messiah  of 
Pope,  who,  on  being  shown  a  copy,  said,  **The  writer  of  this  poem  will 
leave  it  a  question  for  posterity  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  originaL"  In 
other  respects,  he  paid  but  littie  attention  to  his  studies  at  coUege,  where 
ke  had  the  reputation  of  a  gay,  frolicsome  fellow,  and  was  noted  for  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  entertaining  the  students,  and  vexing  the  totoni  and 
Allows.  On  hearing  that  this  character  had  been  given  of  liioi»  he  db> 
nerved  to  Boswell,  *' Ah !  sir,  I  was  mad  and  TiolenL  It  was  hitfeame« 
whieh  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was  misembly  poor,  and  I  thoogfat  to 
ight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded  all  power 
and  all  authority." 

It  was  his  poverty,  thus  alluded  to,  that,  about  1730,  threw  him  into  that 

slate  of  h3rpochondriacism,  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject,  and 

from  the  influence  of  which  he  was  at  no  time  perfecUy  free.    It  aflbcted 

him  so  much  that  he  drew  up  an  account  of  his  case  in  Latin ;  and  put  it 

into  the  hands  of  his  godfather,  and  physician,  Dr.  Swinfen,  who  irrecon- 

dkably  ofi!ended  him  by  communicating  it  to  others.    He  was  equally 

averse  to  an  exposure  of  his  indigence*  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  too 

proud  to  accept  of  money ;  and  somebody  having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoea 

at  the  door  of  his  apartment  at  Oxford,  he  threw  them  away  with  indigna- 

tioo.    Despairing  of  the  means  of  continuing  at  the  university,  he  took 

his  name  off  the  books  of  the  college,  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  up  to  which 

time,  Boswell  tells  us,  he  resided  there ;  but  Mr.  Croker  states,  on  very 

good  authority,  that  Johnson  never  returned  to  the  university  after  his 

ibsence,  in  December,  1729. 

Shortly  afler  the  death  of  his  fiither,  which  took  place  at  the  doee  of  the 
fermer  year,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  usher,  at  the  free  grammar-school 
«f  Market  Bosworth,  but  hcHbund  it  so  irksome  that,  in  1783,  he  accepted 
tti  invitation  from  Mr.  Hector,  to  reside  with  him  at  Birmingham.  The 
Wmso  in  which  his  friend  lodged,  belonging  to  one  Warren,  a  bookaeUert 
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Johnson  was  employed  by  him  to  translate,  from  the  Portugoeae,  Lobo^ 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  which  was  published  in  1735.  For  this,  his  fini 
prose  work,  he  received  only  five  guineas ;  the  pre&ce  is  admirably  wri^ 
ten,  and  the  style  -is  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other 
author.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Walmesley  attempted  to  obtain  bim  tb 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  Solihull,  in  Warwickshire ;  bo^ 
although  his  qualifications  in  every  other  respect  were  acknowledged*  bi 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  '*  being  a  very  haughty,  ill-natond 
gentleman,  and  having  a  way  of  distorting  bis  face,  which  migbt  afict 
some  young  lads." 

Not  long  afterwards  he  fell  in  love  with  one  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of 
a  Birmingham  mercer,  to  whom,  although  she  exceeded  his  age  by  twenty- 
one  years,  he  was  united,  at  Derby,  in  1736.  '*She  was,"  saya.Garriek, 
^  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuberance.  Her  iwelM 
cheeks  were  of  a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and  increased  bj 
the  liberal  use  of  cordials.  She  was  glaring  and  fantastic  in  ber  dioit 
and  afllected  both  in  her  speech  and  general  behaviour."  Jobnaon's  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  period  is  described  as  being  exceedingly  forbidding: 
he  was  then,  as  Miss  Porter  described  him  to  Boewell,  lean  and  lank»SB 
that  his  immense  structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye«aad 
^he  scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deeply  visible.  He  also  wore  bit  bairi 
vhich  was  straight  and  stiff,  separated  behind ;  and  he  bad  aeemingl|f 
x)nvulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  at  once  to  exeik 
surprise  and  ridicule.  It  was,  however,  as  Johnson  says,  ^  a  love-mstck 
on  both  sides,**  and  he  not  only  treated  bis  wife  with  great  tendemea 
during  her  life,  but  thought  her  eminently  beautiful,  as  appears  from  ths 
epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  her  tombstone. 

With  the  property  he  acquired  by  his  marriage,  which  was  about  JHOOt 
he  attempted  to  establish  a  boarding-school  at  Edial,  near  Lacbfield,  bat  bi 
only  obtained  three  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  David  GarricL 
His  scholastic  speculation  proving  unsuccessful,  be  determined  on  trying 
his  fortune  in  London  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1787,  beiag 
then  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolisi  ia 
company  with  Garrick,  whose  intention  it  was  to  complete  bis  edocstioi 
in  town.  Johnson  remained  in  London  a  few  months,  principally  occupied 
in  writing  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  and  in  endeavouring  to  procure  employ- 
ment from  the  booksellers ;  one  of  whom,  Wilcox,  looking  at  bis  roboH 
frame,  told  him,  instead  of  attempting  to  get  his  livelihood  as  an  aatboTf 
^  he  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot."  According  to  Mr.  Cnmberiand,n6k 
was  his  indigence  during  his  first  stay  in  London,  that  be  snbsistedftrs 
considerable  space  of  time  upon  twopence-halfpenny  per  day.  At  ibl 
close  of  the  year  he  went  to  Lichfield,  and  returned  to  London  with  tk 
wife,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  became  a  contributor  to  tba  GentlsmiB^ 
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agazine  :  his  first  performance  in  that  publication  being  a  Latin  ode,  Ad 
rbanum,  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  March,  1738.  In  the  May 
llowing,  he  published  his  London,  a  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
ird  satire  of  Juvenal,  with  which  Pope  was  so  struck,  that  on  being  told 
at  it  was  written  by  some  obscure  man,  he  exclaimed,  "  he  will  soon  be 
iterriy  The  poem,  which  procured  him  ten  guineas,  created  a  gx^at 
nsation  in  the  literary  circles ;  it  got  to  a  second  edition  in  the  course  of 
week,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  author's  fame.  This  was  succeeded 
f  his  Marmor  Norfolciense,  a  poem,  in  which  the  measures  of  government 
ere  so  intemperately  attacked,  that,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
,  however,  contradicted  by  Boswell,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the 
ithor.  Writing  for  his  bread,  however,  he  found  so  great  a  hardship, 
tat  being  offered  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire, 
be  could  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  used  his  utmost  exer- 
ms,  but  without  effect,  to  procure  a  diploma.  The  want  of  a  degree  in 
Til  law  also  nullified  a  subsequent  effort  he  made  to  practise  as  an  ad  vo- 
lte in  Doctors'  Commons.  As  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  therefore, 
»  resumed  his  labours  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he  contri- 
ited  a  variety  of  excellent  articles,  chiefly  biographical.  In  November, 
r40,  he  began,  and  continued  for  two  years,  to  compose  the  parliamentary 
leeches,  which,  being  then  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege,  were  published 
oder  the  fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Magna  Lilliputia.  It  was  not 
merally  known  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  but  the  secret 
anspired  several  years  afterwards,  and  was  avowed  by  Johnson  himself 
1  the  following  occasion.  At  a  party,  of  which  he  was  one,  besides  Mr. 
/^edderburn,  Dr.  Francis,  and  others,  the  latter,  alluding  to  one  of  Mr. 
itt's  speeches,  towards  the  close  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration 
sclared  it  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  oratiotis  of  Demosthenes.  Many 
r  the  company  remembered  the  debate ;  and  some  passages  were  cited, 
ith  the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  present  except  Johnson,  who,  as 
)on  as  the  warmth  of  praise  had  subsided,  calmly  exclaimed,  ^That 
3eech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  street."  The  company,  says  Bos- 
ell,  were  struck  with  astonishment ;  after  staring  at  each  other  in  silent 
Doaze,  Dr.  Francis  asked,  "  how  that  speech  could  be  written  by  him  ?" 
Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "I  wrote  it  in  Exeter  street;  I  never  had  been  in  the 
allery  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
oor-keepers ;  he,  and  the  keepers  employed  under  him,  gained  admit- 
mce :  they  brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  names  of  the 
peakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together 
^ith  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
hole  was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the  speeches 
\  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  parliamentary  debates."  All 
ssiowed  lavish  encomiums  upon  Johnson  ;  and  one,  in  particular,  praising 
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nis  impartiality,  he  replied,  "  That  is  not  quite  true ;  I  saved  appeaxaneei 
tolerably  well,  but  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  haTe  tha  best  of 
it."  He,  however,  seems  to  have  subsequently  regretted  the  compositioB 
of  these  speeches,  as  propagating  a  deception  equivalent  to  falsehood. 

Among  other  of  his  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  174% 
were  Proposals  for  Printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  which  is  here  particularly  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  a  quarrel  that  it  produced  between  our  author  and 
Osborne,  t£e  bookseller,  who  purchased  the  library,  and  employed  Johosoa 
to  write  the  Latin  accounts  of  books  in  the  catalogue.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  in  his  shop,  with  a  folio ;  but  he  afkerwardi 
explained  the  truth  to  Boswell,  by  saying,  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me, 
and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop :  it  was  in  my  own  chamber." 
In  1744,  he  published  his  life  of  Savage,  his  association  with  whom,  np 
Boswell,  "imperceptibly  led  him  into  some  indulgences, which  occaaiatted 
much  distress  to  his  virtuous  mind.*'  A  more  excellent  piece  of  hiogiaphy 
than  this,  of  which  Johnson  wrote  forty-eight  octavo  pages  at  a  tittiBg^ 
was,  perhaps,  never  composed  ;  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  troth  of 
some  of  the  facts,  but  the  author  undoubtedly  believed  the  statements  to 
which  he  gave  publicity,  and  was,  in  some  instances,  a  sharer  in  the  eveBM 
which  he  has  recorded.  Savage  and  himself  used  frequently,  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  streets,  our  author  at 
that  time  being  separated  from  his  wife,  in  consequence,  aa  Hawldai 
asserts,  of  the  influence  of  Savage ;  but  attributed,  by  Mr.  Croker,  with 
more  probability  of  truth,  to  the  desire  of  Johnson  that  his  wife  should 
find,  in  her  own  family,  a  temporary  rehef  from  the  want  with  which  ho 
was  struggling. 

In  1745,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Miscellaneous  ObservatioM 
on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  Warbuiton 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  edition  of  Shakspeare,  declared  ail  tho 
essays,  remarks,  &c.,  which  had  appeared  upon  the  plays  of  the  bard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  above,  beneath  notice.  In  1747,  at  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  Grarrick,  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  which  his 
never  been  surpassed  ;  it  was  not  only  received  with  enthusiastic  applaooo 
on  the  first  night,  but  was  called  for  by  the  audience  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  plan  for  a  Die* 
tionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Eail  of 
Chesterfield ;  he  undertook  to  complete  it  in  three  years,  and  the  pxioi 
stipulated  for  with  the  booksellers,  was  £1575.  Dr.  Adams  finding  him 
at  work,  one  day,  upon  this  stupendous  work,  asked  him  how  it  was  p» 
sible  he  could  do  it  in  three  years,  when  the  French  Academy,  which  eoB' 
sisted  of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  complete  their  DictioDaij 
^  Sir,"  said  Jolmson  "  thur  it  is :  this  is  the  proportion  ;  let  me 
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omes  forty  are  sixtecD  hundred ;  as  three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the 
proportion  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 

Whilst  his  Dictionary  was  in  progress,  he  formed  a  literary  cluh,  which 
met  once  a  week,  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  his 
own  residence  being  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street.  In  1748,  he  wrote 
for  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  the  preface,  and,  what  he  considered  his  best  pro 
faction.  The  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit.  In  January,  1749,  he  pub- 
lished his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  for  which  he  only  received  fiTe 
^;uineas;  and,  in  the  following  month,  his  tragedy  of  Irene  was  brought 
out,  by  Garrick,  at  Drury  Lane.  Previously  to  its  representation,  a  violent 
altercation  took  place  between  the  author  and  the  manager,  to  whose  ampu- 
tations, for  the  sake  of  stage  efiect,  Johnson  refused  to  submit.  He  at 
length,  however,  through  the  interference  of  a  friend  to  both  parties, 
allowed,  in  part,  the  proposed  alterations,  and  the  tragedy  was  produced. 
The  play  went  off  tolerably  well  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mr?. 
Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled  npon  the  stage,  and 
CO  speak  two  lines  with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
^ed  out — "  Murder !  murder !"  She  several  times  attempted  to  speak, 
tat  in  vain  :  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.  This  passage 
was  afterwards  struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to  death  behind 
the  scenes ;  but  the  play  did  not  please,  although  Garrick's  zeal  for  the 
author  carried  it  through  for  nine  nights.  Johnson,  however,  it  is  said, 
acquiesced  without  a  murmur  to  the  unfavourable  decision  of  the  public, 
and  was  probably  convinced .  that  dramatic  writing  was  not  his  forte,  as  he 
never  afterwards  attempted  that  species  of  composition.  Irene,  after  all, 
could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  much  disappointment  to  him,  as  it  produced 
him  altogether  J8300  ;  £200  for  the  first  three  nights'  profit,  and  i8100  for 
the  copyright. 

In  March,  1750,  he  published  the  first  number  of  The  Rambler,  which 
the  Itab'ans  have  ludicrously  translated  II  Vagabondo.  He  completed  this 
work  in  1752  ;  the  whole  of  the  papers  having  been  written  by  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  Numbers  Ten,  Thirty,  Forty-four,  and  Ninety-seven. 
The  grave  tone  of  the  work  greatly  impeded  its  periodical  popularity,  but 
soon  after  its  publication,  in  six  duodecimo  volumes,  it  rapidly  increased  in 
£uDe,  and  its  author  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  tenth  edition.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Young,  and  others  preferred  it  to  The  Spectator,  but  Johnson  received  most 
delight  from  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  who  said  to  him,  after  a  few  numbers 
had  come  out,  "  I  thought  very  well  of  you  before;  but  I  did  not  imagine 
you  could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to  this."  Many  of  the  characters 
in  The  Rambler  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  life,  particularly  that  of 
Prospero,  from  Garrick ;  a  satire  which,  however  applicable,  was,  in 
Johnson,  as  ingratitude,  which  it  was  no  wonder  the  former  never  entirely 
(brgave.     In  1751,  having  previously  written  a  preface  to  Lauder's  Esaay 
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on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  he«  od 
the  detection  of  the  author's  imposture,  by  Dr.  Douglas,  dictated  a  letter  ibr 
Lauder  to  write,  acknowledging  his  fraud  and  contrition.  Johnson  himielfi 
also,  as  some  atonement  for  his  unconscious  promotion  of  the  fraud,  wrote  » 
prologue  to  Comus,  on  its  representation,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand* 
daughter. 

In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  was  plunged  into  great  distress  by  the 
death  of  his  wife :  she  does  not  appear  to  hare  possessed  any  Tery  attrutife 
qualities ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Johnson  loved  her  passionately  dwinf 
her  life,  and  deeply  lamented  her  after  her  death.    Dissensionst  as  it  hat 
been  said,  probably  took  place  between  them ;  but  a  record  of  all  the  gossip 
on  this  subject  would  only  increase  the  length,  without  adding  to  the  im- 
portance, of  the  present  memoir.     He  had  not  long  been  a  widower*  befioie 
he  received  into  his  house  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  then  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, and  on  the  failure  of  an  operation  to  restore  her  sight,  he  kept  her 
under  his  roof  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.   In  1758,  he  began  to  write  tan 
The  Adventurer,  which  was  at  first  rather  more  popular  than  The  Rambler.. 
He  marked  his  papers  with  the  signature  T,  but  gave  both  the  fame  and 
the  profit  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  wrote  them  whilst  Johnson  di^ 
tated.     In  1755,  the  long-expected  and  much-talked-of  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  with  a  History  of  the  Lianguage,  and  an  English 
Grammar,  was  published,  in  two  folio  volumes,  as  the  work  of  Samusl 
Johnson,  M.  A.,  the  author  having  previously  obtained  that  degree  fhxn 
the  University  of  Oxford,  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Warton.    Ths 
patience  of  the  proprietors  was  often  tried  before  the  completioi^  of  the 
work  ;  when  the  messenger  who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  Millar  retunwd» 
Johnson  asked,  "Well,  what  did  he  say?"     "Sir,"  answered  the  messen- 
ger, **  he  said,  *  Thank  Grod,  I  have  done  with  him.*  *'    «*  I  am  gladt"  ie- 
plied  Johnson,  <«  that  he  thanks  God  for  any  thing."    His  reasons  fiir  not 
dedicating  his  Dictionary,  as  well  as  his  proposals,  to  Lord  Chesterfieidiait 
stated  in  the  following  words  to  Boswell : — **  Sir,  after  making  great  pnh 
fessions,  he  (Chesterfield)  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notice  of  me ;  but 
when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbUng  in  The  WoiU 
about  it.     Upon  which  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  expressed  in  civil  terms  bnt 
such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wroteiind 
that  I  had  done  with  him."     This  celebrated  letter  is  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  and  for  keen  satire  and  polite  reproof,  has,  perhapSt  never  been 
equalled ;  but  the  pride  of  Johnson  led  him  to  view  the  neglects  of  his  di^ 
carded  patron  in  a  stronger  light  than  it  deserved.     He  acknowledged  thsl 
he  once  received  JSIO  from  Lord  Chesterfield,  hot  thought  the  som  W 
inconsiderable  to  mention  in  his  letter,  which,  it  is  said,  Chesterfield  nti 
with  an  air  of  indifiference,  smiling  at  the  several  passageSf  and  ofasernm 
how  well  they  were  expressed.    He  excused  his  neglect  of  Johnson  If 
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mjlngt  that  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  his  lodgiiigs»  and  did  nol  know 
where  he  liTed  ;  and  declared  he  woold  have  tamed  off  the  beat  aervant 
be  ever  had,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  denied  him  to  a  man  who  woald  have 
been  always  more  than  welcome. 

The  work  was  received  with  aniyersal  applause,  though  it  contained,  as 
he  himself  confessed,  **  a  few  wild  blunders  and  wild  absurdities,'*  and  was 
defident  in  the  technical  part.  On  being  asked,  by  a  lady,  how  he  came 
10  define  pa$tem  the  ibiee  of  a  horse,  he  replied,  «*  Ignorance,  madam ;  pure 
jgDorance.'*  Nor  was  he  more  disconcerted  or  less  candid  when  other 
enon  were  pointed  out  to  him.  The  following  passage  in  his  Qiammar^— 
*■  JSTseldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first  syllable,**  'Wraa  thus 
ndieuled  by  Wilkes,  in  the  Public  Advertiser: — ^  The  author  of  this  ob» 
aarvation  must  be  a  man  of  af  quick  n^fpr^hauUm^  and  of  a  moat  eooipre* 
hmawt  genius.** 

Our  author  having  spent,  during  the  progress  rf  his  iaboiioaa  wofk,  the 
Bumey  for  which  he  had  contracted  to  execute  it,  was  stiU' under  the  necea 
aity  of  ezertiDg  his  talents,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  in  making  provkkio 
lor  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.  The  subscriptioiis  taken  in  for  hie 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  profits  of  his  Miscellaneous  Essaya,  were 
now  his  principal  resource  for  subsistence ;  and  it  appears  from  the  IbUow- 
nig  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  dated  Gough  Square,  March  18,  ITIMk  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  distress  of  an  arrest  oo  a  particalar 
emergency.  ^I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance;  I  am  now  under 
an  arrest  for  five  pounds  fifteen  shillings:  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I 
should  have  received  the  necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at  home,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Blillar.  If  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  this  sum,  I  will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all  former 
obligations.** 

In  this  year  he  engaged  to  superintend  and  contribute  to  a  monthly  pub- 
licntion,  entitled  the  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Review ;  for  which 
^  wrote  several  original  essays,  and  critical  reviews,  which  he  accoin- 
pliahed  in  his  usually  masterly  style.  About  this  period  he  was  oflered, 
bat  declined  taking  orders,  a  church  living  of  considerable  value ;  and.  In 
April,  1756,  he  began  the  Idler,  which  appeared  statedly  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  Universal  Chronicle  ;  and  was  continued  till  April, 
1700.  The  Idler  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  the  same 
genius  as  the  Rambler ;  but  it  has  more  of  real  life,  as  well  as  ease  of 
language :  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  numbers,  twelve  only  were 
fsontributed  by  friends. 

The  death  of  bis  mother,  in  the  beginmng  of  1769,  led  to  the  prodoc* 
lioo  of  his  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  which  he  wrote  tat  the  express 
poipose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  her  funeral.  He  toid  Sir  Joshua 
JSeynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the 
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press  in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it  OTer*  Hs 
received  for  the  copy  jSIOO,  and  j£%,  when  it  came  to  a  second  edition. 
Eulogy  on  a  work  which  is  so  well  known  in  our  own  coantry»  and  kii 
been  translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages,  woold  be 
superfluous.  Though  written  with  a  very  difierent  motive,  it  ia  aimilar  in 
plan  and  conduct  to  Voltaire's  Candide,  ''insomuch,"  obeenrcs  BoiwelL 
^  that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been  published  so 
closely  one  after  the  other,  that  there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  woold 
have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that  which  came  latest  wai 
taken  from  the  other.'* 

In  1702,  he  accepted,  but  not  without  some  reluctance,  arising  from  Ui 
predilection  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  JB800  per 
annum,  which  had  been  obtained  for  him  through  the  influence  of  tht 
Earl  of  Bute,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Wedderbum  and  others.  In  ooa- 
sequence  of  this,  he  was  much  abused,  and  his  own  definition  of  the  woid 
penfioner,  in  his  Dictionary,  was  quoted  against  him.  Churchill  satiri»d 
him  with  the  most  poignant  severity,  under  the  name  of  Pompoeo^  aol 
among  other  lines  were  the  following  :-* 

How,  to  all  piinciplea  untrue, 
Not  fixed  to  old  frieDda,  nor  to  new, — 
He  damns  the  pension  which  he  takes, 
And  loves  the  Stuart  he  fiwsakes. 

Johnson,  however,  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  by  aeoepl- 
ing  the  pension  which  could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  one  whim 
abilities  more  merited,  or  whose  necessities  more  required  it.  He  was  nov 
in  comparative  affluence,  and  in  order  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  society  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club,  in  Gerrard  street, 
8oho,  to  which  most  of  the  literati  of  the  day  belonged. 

In  1764  and  1765,  he  was  principally  engaged  in  preparing  his  Iob^ 
expected  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  witkt 
preface  which  is  considered  among  the  most  valuable  of  hia  literary  di^ 
quisitions.  The  edition,  however,  disappointed  the  high  ezpectatioBi 
which  some  had  formed  of  it ;  for,  although  the  author  had  dispkysd 
sound  sense  in  comparing  the  different  readings  suggested  by  difinst 
critics,  he  was  not  only  wanting  in  original  conjecture,  but  in  that  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  of  the  Shaksperian  age,  which  has  since  been  fimal 
the  only  genuine  source  of  illustration.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Joh^ 
son  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  Mr.  ThralOt  the  biewei^  ia 
whose  lady  he  found  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  companiontat  their  homi 
at  Streatham,  where  he  \i^as  domesticated  for  a  considerable  time,  b 
1767,  he  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  George  IIL« 
was  pleased  to  ask  him  a  variety  of  questions*  and  to  make  sondiy 
vations,  which  convinced  our  author  that  his  nuyesty  waa.  if  not  As 
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greatest  scholar,  "the  finest  g'.'ntleman  he  had  ever  seen."  When  the 
king  urged  him  to  continue  writing,  he  said  ^'he  thought  he  had  written 
enough.*' — "I  should  have  thought  so,  too,"  was  the  royal  reply,  "if  you 
had  not  written  so  well."  In  1769,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  ancient 
iitenfture  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London ;  and,  in  1T70,  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  the  False  Alarm,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  of  incapacitation,  by  previous  expul- 
sion. In  1771,  appeared  his  Thoughts  on  the  late  transactions  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
going  to  war  with  Spain  respecting  a  possession  not  worth  holding.  His 
political  pamphlets  induced  his  friends  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  him 
a  seat  in  parliament,  and  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  recommending  him  as  an  able  auxiliary  to 
government.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  minister.  Lord  North,  did 
not  offer  Johnson  a  seat ;  which,  it  is  probable,  he  would  have  gladly 
accepted,  as,  upon  being  subsequently  told  that  Burke  had  said,  '*he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  in  parliament,'* 
he  exclaimed,  *'I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  now."  ^ 

In  1773,  he  took  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  returned  to  London,  after  a 
stay  in  Scotland  of  three  months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  its 
three  principal  cities,  the  four  universities,  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  &c., 
and  saw  as  much  of  the  Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for  his 
philosophical  contemplation.  The  great  and  learned  treated  him  with 
respect  and  kindness  wherever  he  went,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that 
he  was  long  remembered  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Hebrideans,  by 
the  title  of  the  Sassenach  More^  the  big  Englishman.  On  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  was  much  enraged  at  finding  that  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had 
published,  without  his  permission,  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Fugitive  Pieces,  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  some  of  which  were  not 
written  by  him.  On  his  return  from  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Thrale  asked 
him  how  the  affair  ended  with  Davies?  "  Why,"  said  Johnson,  "I  was  a 
fierce  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry,  and  Thomas  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  sorry ;  so  there  the  matter 
dropped."  In  July,  1774,  he  set  ofl^,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  his 
fiimily,  on  a  tour  to  Wales,  and  came  back  to  London  in  September,  when 
he  wrote,  and  in  the  following  month  published,  a  pamphlet  called  The 
Patriot,  composed  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election,  in  order  to  pre- 
dispose the  people  in  favour  of  government  candidates.  In  1775,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  his  strong  prejudices  against  that  nation,  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  upon  the  whole,  n  a  candid  and  impartial  tone,  though 
be   occasionally  exhibited   a  contempt   for  their   learning,  and  an  abhor- 
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rence  of  their  religion.  No  one  questioned  the  just  and  philosophkai 
views  of  society  which  it  contained,  or  the  elegance  and  Tivacity  of  the 
author's  descriptions;  but  his  sentence  against  the  autheDlicity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  gave  some  offence  to  the  Scotch,  and  so  irritated 
Mr.  Macpherson,  that  he  sent  him  a  threatening  letter,  which  was^thns 
answered  by  Johnson : — ''JVIr.  James  Macpherson,  I  received  your  fooliak 
and  impudent  letter :  any  violence  offered  to  me,  I  shall  do  my  beat  to 
repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  will  do  for  me.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruffian.  I  thought  your  book  an  imposture :  I  think  it  an  impceture 
still,"  &c.  His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  was,  however,  well  spoken  of  by 
many  natives  distinguished  for  their  literary  abilities ;  and  Mr.  Tytler 
says,  ''It  is  plain,  Johnson  meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland;  and  he  has, 
in  my  apprehension,  done  us  great  honour  in  the  most  capital  article,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants."  In  1775,  he  attempted  to  defend  the  con- 
dact  of  government,  with  regard  to  America,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Tax- 
ation no  Tyranny,  written,  as  Boswell  supposes,  at  the  desire  of  the  rating 
powers,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  dictatorial  assumption,  and 
malignant  sarcasm  which  characterize  the  rest  of  his  political  compositioos 
It  was  thrown  in  his  teeth,  that  his  pension  had  stimulated  his  pen  oo 
these  occasions ;  but  he  seeins  to  have  been  sincere,  at  least  with  regard  to 
America,  as  some  years  previously,  he  had  described  its  Christian  inhah't- 
ants  as  '*a  race  of  convicts,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  allowed 
them  short  of  hanging." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  he  said  "he 
thought  he  had  not  been  attacked  enough  for,"  he  received,  through  the 
interest  of  Lord  North,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  had  obtained,  some  years  before,  a  similar  honour  from  Dab* 
lin,  but  did  nut  at  the  time  choose  to  assume  the  title.  In  October,  he 
vi;sited  Paris,  in  company  with  the  Thrales  and  Mr.  Baretti ;  he  kept  t 
j«iurnal  of  this  tour,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  French  what 
lie  afterwards  called  them,  ^'much  behind-hand,  stupid,  ignorant  creatorei.'* 

In  1777,  he  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd,  then  under  aentenos 
of  death,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  save  him  by  an  exertion  of  his 
abilities,  that  does  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  He  diew  ap  hii 
defence,  and  two  petitions,  one  from  Dodd  to  the  king,  and  the  other  froa 
his  wife  to  the  queen,  two  of  the  most  energetic  compositions  ever  pennedi 
though,  as  is  well  known,  they  failed  in  their  object.  In  the  same  yeai 
he  undertook,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  JS210,  when  requested  to  name  hii 
own  price,  to  write  the  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  of  which  he  published 
the  first  four  volumes  in  the  early  part  of  1779,  entitled  Prefaces,  Biqgm* 
piiical  and  Critical,  to  the  most  Eminent  of  the  English  Poets.  He  oooh 
pleted  this  wiTk  in  ITSl,  concluding  it  with  a  confession  that  **  he  had 
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written  it  in  his  asual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  anwilling  to  work*  and 

working  with  rigoar  and  haste.*'    In  the  Angast  of  the  same  year  he  kst 

his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  ezecatois,  and  left 

him  a  legacy  of  J6200.     After  this  event,  says  Boswelly  his  Tisits  hecama 

less  freqaent  at  Streatham.     In  1782,  his  friend  LeTett  died,  whom  he  had 

maintained  in  his  hoase  for  seveml  years :  and  his  own  health  hecoming 

seriously  affected,  he,  in  June,  paid  a  risit  to  OxforS,  for  change  of  scene  ' 

and  air.   In  October,  he  took  a  formal  leare  of  Streatham,  on  which  occasioo 

he  composed  a  prayer,  recommending  Mrs.  Thrale*s  &mily  to  divine  pro* 

lection.     Boswell  asserts,  that  he  quitted  this  place  in  consequence  of  hia 

receiving  a  less  cordial  welcome  than  formerly ;  but  Mr.  Croker  observes 

it  was  **  not  because  Mrs.  Thrale  made  him  less  welcome  there,  but  because 

shtf  and  he  with  her^  were  leaving  Streatham ;"  for,  six  months  after  this* 

Johnson  was  domiciliated  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  new  residence  in  Argyll  street. 

In  June,  1788,  be  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke*  which,  for  some  lime, 

rendered  him  speechlesr:  piety  was  his  consolation,  but  he  seems  to  have 

koked  forward  to  death  with  his  usual  terror  at  that  event.    As  he  began 

to  recover,  he  timused  himself  with  reading  and  conversation*  and  even 

eontemplated  the  plan  of  some  new  works ;  and  in  December,  **  in  order  to 

insure  himself  society,  for  three  days  in  the  week,"  he  instituted  a  club,  at  * 

the  Essex  Head,  Essex  street.     In  June,  1784,  he  agai|i  went  to  Oxfordf 

where  he  resided  with  Dr.  Adams,  who,  he  says,  **  treated  me  as  well  as  I' 

could  expect  or  wish.** 

Having  expressed  a  desire  of  going  to  Italy,  his  friends,  not  deeming  his 
pension  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  journey, 
made  application  to  Lord  Thurlow,  unknown  to  Johnson,  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  it  by  JS200.  The  application  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  lord 
""Chancellor  offered  to  let  him  have  JS600,  out  of  his  own  purse,  under  the 
appellation  of  a  loan,  but  with  the  intention  of  conferring  it  as  a  present. 
Johnson  was  so  much  affected  with-  this  offer,  that  on  its  being  communicated 
to  him,  «« he  paused,**  says  Boswell,  *'  grew  more  and  more  agitated,  and 
Varst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  with  fervent  emotion,  *  God  bless  you  all  !*  *' 

He,  however,  now  gradually  grew  worse,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Heberdcn,  Brocklesby,  and  Warren,  that  his  end  was  fast 
approaching.  This,  though  he  so  much  dreaded,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  knowledge  of,  and  being  told  by  Brocklesby,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
mm  to  the  extent  of  his  danger,  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  him,  he 
replied,  **  Then  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.**  He  adhered  tp 
this  resolution,  but  was  so  far  from  refusing  surgical  aid,  that  when  Mr 
C!niickshank  scarified  his  leg,  he  cried  out,  •<  Deeper,  deeper.  I  will  abide 
the  coDseqrence  :  you  are  afraid  of  your  reputation  ;  but  what  is  that  to 

«De  ?     Why  hesitate  to  give  me  pain,  which  I  do  not  care  for  ?**     At  an- 

tx 
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other  time  he  leaped  out  of  bed  and  caught  up  some  lancetSy  which  wen 
taken  from  him  in  the  supposition  that  he  intended  to  attempt  suicide  ,  Vat 
he  immediately  afterwards  seized  a  pair  of  scizzors,  and -plunged  them  into 
he  calf  of  each  leg,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them  of  the  water  with 
which  they  were  swelled.  His  aversion  to  the  prospect  of  death  opemted 
so  strongly,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upoa  to 
make  his  will,  or  even  hear  the  subject  mentioned  with  pcUience.  The 
chief  object  of  his  bounty  was  his  servant  Barber,  to  whom  he  left  iSTOper 
annum,  besides  a  very  large  sum  by  codicil.  As  his  end  drew  near,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  impressing  his  friends  with  the  necessity  of  pre* 
paration  for  a  future  state.  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  made  three  re> 
quests— one  was  to  forgive  him  j830  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him; 
another,  that  he  should  carefully  read  the  Scriptures :  and  the  last,  that  he 
should  abstain  from  using  his  pencil  oq  the  Sabbath  day  ;  to  all  of  which 
Sir  Joshua  assented.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  Christian  religioD; 
and,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Windham,  said,  with  respect  to  testimaDy» 
that  ^*  we  had  not  such  evidence  that  CsBsar  died  in  the  capitol,  as  thsl 
Christ  died  in  the  manner  related.*'  In  the  last  days  of  his  illness  hegmr 
gradually  calmer,  and  at  length  tranquilly  expired  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1785,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  baried  in  Wes^ 
minster  Abbey,  and  a  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Paul's,  with  an  inscription,  by  Dr.  Parr.  Previously  to  his  dissolutioB, 
he  burnt,  indiscriminately,  several  manuscripts,  and,  amongst  othen,  twe 
quarto  volumes,  containing  nn  account  of  his  life. 

The  reputation  of  Johnson,  as  an  author,  was  more  distinguished  than 
that  of  any  other  literary  character  which  this  country  has  produced.  Hif 
classical  attainments  were,  however,  inconsiderable,  and  his  reading,  in  our 
own  language,  was  more  cursory  than  extensive— more  varied  than  pnh 
found.  It  was  an  observation  of  his  own,  that  he  thought  more  than  hs 
read  ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  his  contempt  of  certain  authors,  of  whose 
works  indolence  or  prejudice  prevented  him  from  reading  mow  than  a  p(ff» 
tion.  We  may  here,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  number  of  quotatiooa  is 
his  Dictionary ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  nor  was  it  indeed  necessaiyr 
that  he  should  have  perused  the  whole  of  the  works  quoted  from,  nor  eves 
have  made  the  extracts  himself ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  selecdng 
passages  containing  certain  words  might  have  been  performed  by  the 
erudite  of  his  amanuenses,  of  whom,  it  is  known,  he  kept  six  or  seven 
stantly  employed.  That  he  could  not  get  through  a  book  was,  with  hiiii,t 
sufficient  reason  for  decrying  it ;  but,  when  to  his  abuse  of  Milton  we  sdl 
his  real  or  afl^ected  blindness  to  the  merits  of  Hume,  Rober^on,  Fieldiogr 
Swift,  Armstrong,  and  othera,  we  must  suspect  either  the  infallihili^  flf 
sincerity  of  Johnson's  critical  judgment.  His  great  works,  and  those  os 
wDich  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  are  his  Dictionary,  Rambler,  livss  tf 
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the  Poet8,  and  Rtfsselas.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language,  though  its  numerous  imperfections  are  now  generally 
acknowledged.  Home  Tooke  calls  it  **  the  most  faulty  and  least  valuable** 
of  any  of  Johnson's  productions ;  and  adds,  *^  that  share  of  merit  which  it 
possesses  nriakes  it  by  much  the  more  hurtful."  Its  supposed  excellence 
has  certainly  deterred  many  from  entering  the  same  field,  though  so  much 
remained  to  be  done  ;  and  where  all  that  was  done  might  have  been  made 
more  perfect.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  edition  of  Todd* 
and  the  researches  of  Seager,  Mason,  and  Joddrel.  The  chief  faults  of 
Johnson  are  his  insertion  of  pedantic  words  of  recent  invention  and  limited 
use,  to  the  exclusion  of  several  eminent  English  words,  and  especially  those 
peculiar  to  the  quaint  style  of  certain  established  writers,  whom  he  chooses 
to  call  "obsolete.**  As  an  instance  of  this,  an  excellent  critic  in  the  West- 
minster Review  has  pointed  out  six  words  in  Giles  Fletcher's  short  poem 
of  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  not  one  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Johnson,  viz. :  /o/cA,  orgiala,  orizal,  calls,  spangdtta^  and  bauting  can. 
He  is  too  cumbrous,  also,  with  his  authorities ;  what  need  of  authorities,  it 
has  been  aptly  asked,  for  the  word  hand?  With  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  a  masterly  and  original  production,  and  has  many  features 
which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  dictionary.  Nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely brief  and  clear  than  the  description  of  the  different  senses,  and  the 
quotations  alone  render  the  work  a  fund  of  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Johnson  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  reach  four  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and 
a  fifth  was  published  in  the  year  of  his  decease.  In  his  Rasselas  and  his 
Rambler  he  is  in  his  peculiar  element ;  in  the  one  he  is  the  moral  dictator, 
laying  down  his  maxims  with  all  the  force  of  conviction,  and  all  the  elo- 
quence of  truth  and  genius  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  the  enchanter,  who  fasci- 
nates our  imagination,  the  sage  who  informs  our  mind,  the  philosopher 
who  calms  our  passions.  His  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  a  very  unequal  per- 
formance  :  it  is  justly  described  by  Dr.  Beatlie,  as  a  "fund  of  entertain- 
ment and  information;  of  striking  observation  and  useful  reflection;  of 
good  sense,  and  of  illiberal  prejudices;  of  just  and  of  unjust  criticism.** 
Pastoral  and  blank  verse  he  seems  a  determined  enemy  to;  something  like 
envy  towards  all  his  conteinporaries  is  manifest ;  and  Dyer,  Shenstone* 
Collins,  Akenside,  and  Gray,  are,  in  particular,  treated  with  injustice.  He 
is  too  much  the  verbal  critic ;  there  is  surely  something  contemptible  in 
dissecting,  almost  word  by  word,  every  eight  or  ten  lined  epitaph,  written 
by  such  a  man  as  Pope.  A  summary  of  Johnson*s  character  has  been  ably 
drawn  by  Bishop  Cleig,  who  says: — "Without  claiming  for  Johnson  the 
highest  place  among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  single  department  of  litiv- 
FBture,  we  may  use  one  of  his  own  expressions,  *  that  he  brought  more* 
mind  to  every  subject,  and   had  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for 
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aJl  occusiocs,  than  almost  any  other  man.'  Though  religious  to  8upenti> 
lion,  he  was  in  every  other  respect  so  remarkably  incredulous,  that  H<h 
garth  said,  while  Johnson  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  he  seemed  determined 
to  believe  nothing  else.  The  same  energy  which  was  displayed  in  hit 
literary  productions,  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation,  which  was 
various,  striking,  and  instructive :  like  the  sage  in  Rasselas,  he  spoke,  and 
attention  watched  his  lips;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his  periods; 
when  he  pleased,  he  could  be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in 
the  lists  of  declamation ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  ner* 
vous  and  pointed  repartees.  But  he  had  a  roughness  in  his  manner  which 
subdued  the  saucy,  and  terrified  the  meek  ;  it  was  only,  however,  in  kis 
manner ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  Johnson  was  by  those  who  knew 
him  ;  and  his  works  will  be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author,  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  understood.** 

Elis  style,  notwithstanding  its  decided  mannerism,  has  formed  an  em  in 
£nglish  composition  ;  its  chief  faults  are  a  studious  avoidance  of  the  easy 
and   familiar,  and  a  choice  of  words  of  Latin  etymology,  a  roonotonoos 
rotundity  of  period,  and  an  unvarying  pomp  of  diction.      It  is  strong,  ner- 
vous, impetuous,  and  graceful;  but  it  has  no  lights  and  shades;  no  fine 
discord,  if  we  may  use  an  expression  applicable  to  music :  all  is  digniSed, 
cold,  and  calm  :  the  sage  thinks,  but  the  schoolmaster  writes.     Never  wsf 
the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  more  fully  exemplified  than  in 
the  following  sentence,  from  his  Life  of  Pope,  at  whom  he  has  been  snee^ 
ing  for  building  a  grotto:  "A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an 
Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  son; 
but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden  ;  and,  si 
some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from 
an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto,  where  necessity  enforced 
a  passage.'* 

Johnson's  figure  was  large,  robust,  and  unwieldy,  from  corpulency.  Hif 
appearance  was  rendered  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth  by  sudden  emo- 
tions, which  appeared,  to  a  common  observer,  to  be  involuntary  and  con- 
vulsive. He  had  the  use  of  only  one  eye,  yet  his  visual  perceptions,  si 
far  as  they  extended,  were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperament,  that  ho  never  enjoyed  the  free  and  vigorous  use  of 
his  limbs ;  and  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  straggling  gait  of  one  in 
fetters.  In  his  dress  he  was  singular  and  slovenly;  and  though  he  im- 
proved, in  snnne  degree,  under  the  lectures  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  during  his  long 
residence  in  her  family,  yet  he  r.Duld  never  be  said  to  have  completely  sa^ 
mounted  particnljirity. 

He  was  fond  of  good  company  and  good  living,  and  to  the  last  he  knew 
of  no  method  of  regulating  his  appetite,  but  absolute  restraint,  or  unliiriled 
indulgence.     "  Many  a  day,"  says  Mr.  Boswell    "did  he  fast,  many  a  yesr ' 
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refrain  from  wine :  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did 
drink,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temper- 
ance.'* In  conversation  he  was  rude,  intemperate,  overbearing,  and  impa- 
tient of  contradiction ;  addicted  to  argument,  and  ambitious  of  victory,  he 
was  equally  regardless  of  truth  and  fair  reasoning  in  his  approaches  to 
conquest.  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  him,"  said  Groldsmith,  alluding  to 
a  speech  in  one  of  Gibber's  plays  ;  '*for,  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."  No  man,  however,  possessed  more  ot 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  Johnson  ;  was  more  ready  to  assist  dis- 
tress, or  conferred  a  benefit  in  a  more  generous  and  delicate  manner. 
^Should  I  ever  need  assistance,"  said  Bishop  Howe,  ''may  I  have^uch  a 
benefactor  as  Johnson."  *'  There  was  no  occasion,"  says  the  same  autho- 
rity, ^*that  Johnson  should  teach  us  to  dance,  to  make  a  bow,  or  to  turn  a 
compliment :  he  could  teach  us  better  things."  The  fiattery  of  friends, 
and  the  homage  paid  to  his  abilities,  made  him  dictatorial,  arrogant  and 
rude,  and  caused  him  sometimes  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  politeness,  and 
even  humanity ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  given  real  cause  for 
ofience,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  reparation.  He  maintained  under 
his  roof  no  less  than  four  persons,  for  several  years,  two  of  whom  died  in 
his  house ;  and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support,  but  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  afiection.  He  was  above  equivocation,  and  scorned  td 
convey  the  language  of  truth,  however  unpleasant  to  those  who  heard  him, 
by  any  of  those  circumlocutory  channels,  which  are  the  medium  of  discus-/ 
sion  in  polite  society.  Laconic  and  sensible  in  his  conversation,  he  despised 
verbosity  and  frivolity  in  others:  to  some  one  who  told  him  of  a  gentleman 
who  wished,  but  was  afraid,  to  speak  to  him,  he  said — '*  he  need  not  to 
have  been  afraid  if  he  had  any  thing  rational  to  say:"  and,  to  a  lady  who 
was  zealous  in  defence  of  some  foolish  production,  he  exclaimed,  "Pray, 
madam,  be  silent;  nonsense  can  only  be  defended  by  nonsense."  He 
had  a  somewhat  bigoted,  but  sincere  and  fervent  impression  of  religion  ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  on  his  paying  a  visit  in  Lent,  he  would,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  go  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  when  the  company  were 
eif^ged  in  conversation,  and  audibly  repeat  his  devotions.  Some  of  his 
sayings,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  are  trivial  and  common-place  enough; 
but  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  followed  up  Johnson  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  a  bailiff,  and  noted  down  his  words  with  all  the  precision 
of  a  spy.  Johnson  could  not  go  down  stairs  to  give  a  guinea  to  a  suppli- 
ant, but  this  book-keeper  of  his  very  echoes  must  "walk  down  stairs  after 
him  into  the  yard,  to  see  what  passed." 

Among  the  mass  of  gossip  and  anecdote  which  has  been  in  circulation 
of  this  great  man,  we  have  selected  such  as  appears  to  us  the  most  recent, 
entertaining  and  characteristic.  His  talent  for  improvisation  appears  to 
hove  bee  1  extraordinary;  nor  was  he  less  felicit3us  at  burlesquing  apposi- 
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tions  and  antitheses  of  popular  poets  and  dramatists.  Some  very  inge- 
nious lines  being  quoted,  in  which  there  was  more  of  what  the  Italiaoi  ed' 
eoncettij  than  sense,  he  thus  parodied  them  : — 

If  the  boy,  who  tarnips  cries, 
Criee  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tie  a  proof  that  he  would  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


and  to  the  lin 


he  answered — 


Who  mlea  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free, 


Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 


He  used  at  times  to  talk  immoderately  loud,  and  one  evening  was  doiB| 
BO  behind  the  scenes,  while  Garrick  was  playing  King  Lear:  the  actor, 
on  coming  ofT,  told  him  to  speak  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he  disturbed  bis  feel- 
ings.  "  Poh !"  said  Johnson,  "  Punch  has  no  feelings :"  a  reply  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  great  contempt  he  had  for  actors.— Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  having  painted  his  portrait,  representing  him  as  reading,  and 
near-sighted,  he  expressed  himself  much  dissatisfied,  saying,  "It  is  not 
friendly  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  imperfections  of  any  man.'*  Of 
this  circumstance,  Mre.  Thrale  says,  "I  observed  that  he  would  not  be 
known  by  posterity,  for  his  defects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do  his  woret;**  and 
when  she  adverted  to  his  own  picture  painted  with  the  ear-trumpet,  and 
done  in  this  year  for  Mr.  Thrale,  she  records  Johnson  to  have  answered, 
*'  Fie  may  paint  himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses ;  but  I  will  not  be  blinking 
Sam." — Sir  Joshua  used  to  relate  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Johnson: 
About  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  when  they  were  one  evening 
together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells,  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  another 
lady  of  high  rank  came  in :  Johnson,  thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterdb 
were  too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he  and  his  friend  were  neg- 
lected as  low  company,  of  whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamedv  g^^ 
angry ;  and,  resolving  to  shock  their  supposed  pride,  by  making  their  gietf 
visitors  imagine  they  w^ere  low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  ^*  How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could  gel 
in  a  week,  if  we  were  to  work  as  hard  as  we  could  ?" — O'Leary  was  very 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Murphy  took  him  one 
morning  to  the  doctor's  lodgings.  On  his  entering  the  room,  the  doctor 
viewed  him  from  top  to  toe,  without  saying  a  word  to  him :  at  length, 
darting  one  of  his  severest  looks  at  him,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  which  O'Leary  made  no  reply.  Upon  which,  the  doctor  said 
to  him,  "Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  sir?"  "Faith,  sir,"  said  O'Leaiji 
*•  I  cannot  reply  to  you,  because  I  do  not  understand  the  language  in  whid 
you  are  addressing  me."  Upon  this  the  doctor,  with  a  contemptnooi 
sneer,  said  to  Murphy,  "Why,  sir,  this  is  a  pretty  fellow  you  have  brongb 
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hilher; — iir,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  primitive  language."  0*Leary 
immediately  bowed  very  low,  and  complimented  the  doctor  with  a  long 
speech  in  Irish,  of  which  the  doctor  not  understanding  a  wofd,  made  no 
reply,  but  looked  at  Murphy.  O'Leary,  seeing  that  the  doctor  was  puz* 
zled  at  hearing  a  language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  said  lo  Murphy, 
pointing  to  the  doctor,  "This  is  a  pretty  fellow  lo  whom  you  have  brought 
me :  sir,  he  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the  sister  kingdom.** 
Johnson,  it  seems,  was  not  insensible  to  praise  :  soon  afler  (he  publicalioo 
of  his  Life  of  Savage,  which  was  anonymous,  Mr.  Harte,  while  dining 
wilh  Cave,  spoke  very  handsomely  of  the  work.  The  next  time  Cave  met 
Harte,  he  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  man  very  happy  the  other  day  ti 
his  house,  by  the  encomiums  he  bestowed  on  the  author  of  Savage's  Life. 
'How  could  that  be  T"  says  Harte  ;  "none  were  present  but  you  and  L" 
Cave  replied,  "You  might  observe  I  sent  a  plate  of  victuals  behind  the 
screen.  There  skulked  ihe  biographer,  one  Johnson,  whose  dress  was  so 
sbabby  that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance.  He  overheard  our  con- 
versation;  and  your  applauding  his  performance  delighted  htm  exceed- 
ingly."— The  following  anecdote  of  Johnson's  meeting  at  Glasgow,  with 
Adam  Smith,  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  Walter  Bcott,  which,  he  aaya, 
Mr.  Bos  we  1 1  has  omitted  for  obvious  reasons: — Smith,  it  is  related,  after 
leaving  the  party  in  which  he  had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  lo  an- 
other company,  where,  knowing  that  he  had  been  in  Johnaou's  society, 
they  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  passed,  and  the  more  so,  as  Dr. 
Smith's  temper  seemed  much  ruffled.  At  first.  Smith  would  only  answer, 
"  He's  a  brute — he's  a  brute  !"  but  on  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that 
Johnson  no  sooner  saw  Smith,  than  he  attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his 
famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume.  Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  "What  did  Johnson  say?"  was  the  universal  inquiry.  "Why, 
he  said,"  replied  Smith,  wilh  the  deepest  impression  of  resenimeni,  "he 
■aid,  '  Fou  lit!'  " — "And  what  did  you  reply?" — "I  said,  'You  are  a  son 

of  a !'"     "On  such  terms,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "did  these  two  greu 

moralists  meet  nnd  part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  two 
great  teachers  jf  philosophy." 


ERASMUS   DAEWIN. 

'^<^  RASMUS  DARWIN  wu  the  son  of  a  bamBter,  ud 
t^  was  born  at  EWenon,  or  Elaton,  in  NottinghanwIuTB, 
I  the  12ih  of  December,  1781.  He  receired  iba 
idimenta  of  education  at  the  granrnaT-achool  of  Ch«» 
terfield,  whence,  in  1753-4,  he  removed  to  St.  Joha'i 
I  College,  Cambridge  ;  and,  being'  intended  for  the  mt- 
dical  profeasion,  graduated  M.  B.  in  17fi6.  Befim 
leaving  the  unirersity,  he  had  compoaed  a  poem  on  ihe  death  of  Frederick, 
Princtt  of  Wales,  which  waa  printed  among  the  Cambridge  collection  el 
Terses  on  that  occasion;  but  the  merits  or  thia  production  did  not  riii 
above  mediocrity.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  bi 
commenced  the  practice  of  hie  profession  at  Nottingham,  hut  shortly  ■Ae^ 
wards  removed  lo  Lichfield,  where  hia  fortunate  cure  of  a  patient,  who  had 
beeTi  given  over  by  u  celebrated  physician,  established  his  repnlation,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity.  In  1767,  he  married  a.  Miss  Howard, 
whom  he  lost,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  after  having  had  by  her  fire  chil- 
dren ;  and,  in  1781,  he  united  himself  to  the  widow  of  Colonel  Pble,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  previously  attached.  He  shortly  aflenraids  re- 
moved to  Derby,  where  he  completed  hia  celebrated  poem  of  The  Botanic 
Garden,  which  was  published  in  1791,  conaialing  of  two  ports.  The  Ei» 
nomy  of  Vegetation,  and  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  with  philoeophiesl 
notes.  A  poem  of  such  singular  construction,  and  BO  ably  executed,  created 
a  grent  sensation  in  the  literary  world,  and  placed  the  name  of  Darwia, 
says  Dr.  Ailcin,  high  among  tbe  poets  of  the  time.  In  lTM,he  pnblisbed 
tbe  first,  and  in  179S,  the  second  volume  of  his  Zoonomia,  or  The  Lam 
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of  Organic  Life ;  the  purpoae  of  which  was  b>  reduce  the  fiicte  rebtiiig  to 
KflimiJ  life  into  classea,  orderS)  genera,  snd  apecies;  and,  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  to  unravel  the  theory  of  diaeatea.  His  fiindamentaL 
notion  in  tliis  comprebenatre  work,  waa,  that  man,  animals,  and  ragetablea, 
all  took  ibeir  origin  from  living  filamenta,  auaceptible  of  irritation,  which  is 
the  agent  that  seta  them  in  motion.  In  1800,  appeared  his  Phytologia,  or 
The  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and'Qardening,  in  which,  sayv  his  biogra- 
pher, in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  "  his  conviction  that  Tegetablea  an 
nmote  links  in  the  chain  of  sentient  existence,  often  hinted  at  in  the 
notes  to  The  Botanic  Garden,  is  here  avowed  in  a  regular  syatem."  la 
1801,  he  removed  to  an  old  mansion,  near  Derby,  and  died  there  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1802 ;  after  having  prepared  for  the  press  s  poeoit  celled 
The  Temple  of  Nsiure,  or  the  Origin  of  Society,  published  in  1808 ;  and 
which,  with  two  papers  io  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  snd  his  share 
at  the  English  translation  of  the  Systems  Vegatabilium  of  Linnnas,  coo- 
aiitnte,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Darwin's 
acknowledged  works. 

In  person,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  above  the  middle  sixe ;  of  aa 
athletic  but  somewhat  corpulent  body;  with  a  cooDtamttce  bearing  traces 
ct  the  smalt-pox  j  a  stoop  in  the  shonlden,  and  a  hmeneas,  wbieh  ivodared 
hiin  unwieldy  in  bis  appearance.  He  stammered  to  tncb  a  degne  that 
b*  was  almost  unintelligible,  yet  nothing  so  much  annoyad  hint  as  to  ha 
anticipated  in  his  words.  He  poeseased  an  ardwit  mind,  a  rhsaifiil  bol 
hasty  temper,  and  great  humanity  and  benevolence  of  dispcaition;  which 
was  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  care  of  brute  animal8,and  even  insects. 
He  was  supposed, says  Dr.  Aikin,  "to  sit  loose  to  religions  sentiments,  snd 
was  vulgarly  charged  with  atheism  ;  though  a  poem  of  hie  is  extant,  in 
which,  with  great  force  and  beauty,  he  refutes  the  atheistic  system."  Aa 
a  poet,  the  reputation  of  Darwin  has  greatly  declined,  in  consequencot 
probably,  of  his  addressing  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  without  tooct^ 
ing,  or  but  rarely,  the  heart.  Few  poets  hsve  better  anceeaded  in  delight 
ing  the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  fancy ;  and  in  perapicni^  of  a^le  ha  haa 
bw  equals. 


DAVID   HUME. 


^HIS  celebrated  hiatorian  waa  bora  at  Edtnbocgh,  em  Ai 
,  the  26th  o(  April,  1711.  He  waa  of  a  good  SuBij, 
■^  both  by  father  and  mother,  and  the  fonner  dying  »k3i 
e  was  an  iobnt,  he  waa  brought  np  ander  tho  cmre  of 
If  his  mother,  whom  he  deacribeb  aa  a  woman  of  singnki 
ril.  A  passion  for  lileiature  hwk  posaenioD  of  hia  ' 
it  a  Tery  early  period  of  his  education,  and,  in  consequence  of  hia  aobrietj  j 
and  studious  disposition,  he  was  destined  by  his  bmily  for  the  law;  bat  I 
•*  while  they  fancied,"  he  says  in  hia  autobiography,  •■  I  waa  poring  npca 
Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  anlhora  which  I  waa  aecfstl; 
devouring."  Hia  health,  however,  becoming  impaired  by  aedanlanr  appli- 
cation, he,  in  1734,  went  to  Bristol  with  a  riew  of  engaging  ia  meieaatib 
j>urauit3,  but  found  them  so  unsuitable  to  his  dispoaition,  that  ia  a  fe* 
months  afterwards,  he  took  up  his  residence  to  France,  and  laid  dowsi 
plan  of  life  which  he  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  "  I  maolved," 
he  says,  "  lo  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  In^ 
tune ;  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  evtiy 
object  aa  contemptible,  except  the  improvement  of  my  talcnia  ia  lilMa> 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  England ;  tad,  ia 
1TJ8,  published  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  the  fate  of  which  ba 

describca  by  saying,  "it  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press."  Of  too  MagaiM 
u  temperament  to  be  discouraged,  he  continued  hia  literary  laboan,aBd. 
in  1743,  printed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  first  part  of  his  Enaya,  which  wan 
it-ceiviid  in  a  manner  that  fully  compensated  for  hia  former 
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ments.  In  1745,  he  went  to  England  as  tutor  to  the  young  Marquess  of 
Annandale,  and  after  remaining  in  that  situation  for  a  twelvemonth,  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
but,  although  strongly  supported,  the  notoriety  of  his  skeptical  opinions 
prevented  his  success.  In  1746,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  General 
St.  Clair  to  attend  him  as  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  ended  in  an 
incursion  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and,  in  1747,  he  accompanied  him  in 
his  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  latter  place,  imagining  that  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
had  failed  of  success  from  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  the  work  anew,  under  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  Its  new  shape,  however,  made  but  little  difier- 
ence  in  its  success ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  Hume  observes,  **  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  Biid- 
dleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while  my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and 
neglected." 

His  disappointment  was  increased  by  the  failure  of  a  new  edition  of  hia 
Essays ;  but  borne  up  by  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  he,  id 
1749,  went  to  bis  brother's,  residence  in  Scotland,  and  composed  his  Poli- 
tical Discourses,  and  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  both  of 
which  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1752.  At  this  time,  his  former 
publications  had  begun  to  attract  notice,  and  more  than  one  answer  had 
been  written  to  his  Essays,  of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice,  having 
made  a  fixed  resolution,  which  he  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to 
anybody.  His  Political  Discourses  were  favourably  received  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  but  his  Principles  of  Morals,  ahhough,  in  his  own  opinion, 
incomparably  the  best  of  all  his  writings,  came,  as  he  says,  unnoticed  and 
unobserved  into  the  world.  In  the  year  of  its  publication,  already  men- 
tioned; he  was  chosen  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when  the 
large  library  of  which  he  had  the  command,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
writing  the  History  of  England.  **  Being  frightened,"  he  says,  •*  with  th« 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  1  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  an  epoch 
when  I  thought  the  misrepresentation  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take 
place."  The  history  of  this  period  appeared  in  one  quarto  volume,  ill 
1754 ;  but  instead  of  meeting  with  the  applause  which  he  confesses  he 
expected,  it  was  assailed,  as  he  tells  us,  **  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disap- 
probation, and  even  detestation."  The  only  individuals  of  literary  con- 
sideration from  whom  he  received  encouragement  to  proceed,  were  the 
primates  of  England  and  Ireland,  Drs.  Herring  and  Stone ;  while  the  sain 
was  so  inconsiderable^  that,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  only  forty-five 
copies  were  disposed  of.  He  attributed  the  opposition  it  met  with  to  the 
regret  expressed  by  the  author  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Earl  of 
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Strafford ;  but  ia  all  probability  it  arose  from  the  contemptuous  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  of  adverse  religious  parties. 

He  was  so  far  discouraged  by  the  reception  of  his  work,  that  he  resolfed 
to  quit  his  country  for  ever,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  France. 
The  war,  however,  breaking  out  between  that  country  and  England,  hk 
intention  was  frustrated,  and  he  determined  to  persevere  in  his  historioJ 
design.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  his  Natural  History  of  Religion, 
which  was  answered  by  Warburton,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Hard,  in  "a 
pamphlet,"  says  our  author,  that  ^'gave  me  some  consolation  for  the  othe^ 
wise  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance.'*  In  1756,  appesred  his 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  containing  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  1669,  it  was  sacceeded  by 
the  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  This  performance  was  not  less  obnox- 
ious than  his  first  published  volume,  but  being  now  grown  ^  callous  agaiasl 
the  impresiiions  of  public  folly,"  he  devoted  himself,  with  calm  persever- 
ance, to  the  early  part  of  the  English  History,  which  he  completed  in  two 
volumes,  in  1761. 

Notwithstanding  the  altogether  unfavourable  reception  of  his  History  of 
England,  which  has  now  become  a  chief  standard  work,  our  author  v^ 
ceived  a  sum  for  the  copyright,  which,  together  with  a  pension  he  enjoyed 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  had  procured  him  not  only  independ- 
ence but  opulence.     He,  therefore,  meditated  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  is 
philosophical  retirement,  when,  in  1768,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  ao* 
company  the  £larl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  where  his  literary 
reputation  obtained  for  him  a  reception  which,  after  the  apathy  of  his  owb 
countrymen,  astonished  and  delighted  him.     He  remained  st  the  French 
capital,  in  the  situation  of  charge  d'affaires,  until  the  beginning  of  1708i 
when  he  returned  to  England  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Soossean, 
who  is  said  to  have  repaid  the  delicate  and  generous  behaviour  of  our 
author  with  his  usual  ingratitude.     In  1767,  he  was  appointed  under-seo- 
retary  of  state  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  after  holding  that  situation  for  about 
two  years,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  1769,  with  a  fortune  of  iSlOOOt 
year.     The  next  four  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  reputation  ;  the  succeeding  portion  is  best  described  towards  ths 
close  of  his  autobiography,  dated  April  18,  1776.     **In  spring,   ITTK" 
he  says,  **I  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave 
me  no  alarm,  but  hus  since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  become  mortal  and  incll^ 
able.     I  now  reckon  uj)on  a  speedy  dissolution.     I  have  safiered  very 
little  pain  from  my  disorder ;  and   what  is  more  strange,  have,  notwitk- 
stunding  the  great  decline  uf  n)y  person,  never  suflcred  a  moment's  absl^ 
mem  of  my  spirits;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  mylifc 
which  i  should  most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  poist 
10  this  latter  period.     I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in  daty,  and  tltf 
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Mune  gayety  in  company^  I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty-five,  by 
dying,  cuts  ofi"  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and  though  I  see  many 
symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at  last  with  additional 
lustre,  I  know  that  I  could  have  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  more  detached  from  hfe  than  I  am  at  present.'* 

After  having  finished  the  account  of  his  life,  he,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  went  to  England  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  but  returned 
with  no  benefit,  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  London  and  Bath.  He  now 
employed  himself  in  correcting  his  works  for  a  new  edition,  and  consider- 
ing himself  as  a  dying  man,  talked  familiarly,  and  even  jocularly,  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  by  his  cheer- 
fblness,  could  not  help  expressing  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  said,  '*  Tour 
hopes  are  groundless ;  I  am  dying  as  fast  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any* 
could  wish,  and  as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could  desire.'* 
His  weakness  increased  daily,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  August, 
1776,  when  he  expired,  says  Dr.  Black,  "  in  such  a  happy  composure  of 
mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it." 

Hume  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of  his  own  character: 
he  describes  himself  as  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper, 
of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little 
susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  his  passions.  This 
account  of  himself  is  fully  corroborated  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  speaks 
of  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  in  the  highest  strain  of  eulogy. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  says  the  doctor,  in  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the 
death  of  Hume,  **  I  have  always  considered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime,  and 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
virtuous  man  as,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  Of  this 
frailty,  he  exhibited  no  inconsiderable  portion,  in  treating  all  systems  of 
religion  as  founded  in  superstition ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  a  levity  of 
conduct  immediately  preceding  his  death,  which  was  beyond  the  dignity 
even  of  a  philosopher,  as  it  was  certainly  very  opposite  to  the  unpretending 
resignation  of  a  dying  Christian.  His  person  had  no  affinity  to  his  mind ; 
his  face  was  broad  and  fiat,  his  mouth  wide,  his  eyes  vacant,  and  the  cor- 
pulency of  his  whole  person  is  said  to  have  been  better  fitted  to  communi- 
cate the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman  than  of  a  refined  philosopher, 
^t  Turin,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  and,  addressing  her,  declared  that  he 
-was  "  abime,  aneanti.'^  "  Oh  !  pour  aneanti,"  replied  the  lady,  **  ce 
Ji'est  en  eflet  qu'une  operation  tr6s  naturelle  de  votre  systeme." 

In  his  intellectual  character,  he  takes  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
modem  philosophical  skeptics,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  writers 
iuiTe  insisted  on  their  theories  with  more  vigour,  self-command,  or  ability. 
The  merit  of  his  History  of  England  is  now  generally  allowed,  though 
siotwithstanding  his  own  claim  to  perfect  impartiality,  prejudices,  particu- 
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hriy  in  favour  of  the  House  of  StuaTt,  appear  in  hia  work,  and  he  hu 
been  accused  of  colouring  facts  to  support  his  faTourite  and  soniewhal 
erroneous  position,  that  the  English  constitution  cannot  be  considered  i>  i 
regular  plan  of  liberty  before  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  Upon  ibe 
whole,  however,  few  historians  are  more  free  fiom  prejudice  than  Hume; 
nor  is  he  oflen  excelled  in  the  clearness  and  eloquence  of  hie  style.  Aboai 
seven  years  after  his  death  appeared  an  Essay  on  Suicide,  geneially 
believed  to  have  been  the  production  of  bis  pen,  and  which,  it  is  aaid, 
would  have  appeared  in  his  lifetiraei  had  not  the  booksetlera  been  afnid  to 
publish  it. 

An  anecdote  of  Hume  is  told  in  one  of  Dr.  Beattie's  letters  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, which  shows,  that  however  sincere  a  skeptic  our  author  may  have 
been,  he  admitted  the  propagation  of  his  opinions  might  be  destructive  U 
the  morals,  if  not,  the  happiness,  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  intellectoal 
world.  "  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Beattie,  "  was  boasting  to  Doctor  Qrego^,  tbil 
among  his  disciples  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  honour  to  leckon  many  d 
the  fair  sex.  '  Now,  tell  me,'  aaid  the  doctor,  *  whether,  if  yon  had  a  wifc 
or  a  daughter,  you  would  with  them  to  be  your  disciplasl  Tbinkwdi 
before  you  answer  me ;  for,  I  assure  you,  that,  whatever  yonr  unm  hi 
will  not  conceal  it.'  Hr.  Hume,  with  a  smile,  and  some  heaitatioa,  ms^ 
this  reply:  'No;  I  believe  skepticism  maybe  too  sturdy  a  rirtae  bri 
woman.'  "—At  another  time,  Mrs.  Mallet,  wife  of  the  poet,  meeting  hii 
at  an  assembly,  boldly  accosted  him  in  these  words  t—**  Hr.  Home,  gin 
me  leave  to  introduce  myself  to  you ;  we  Deists  ought  to  know  asd 
other."— "Madam,"  replied  be,  "lam  no  Deist;  I  do  not  stylo  mytiV 
■0 ;  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  appeOBtioo." 


r. 


HENRY    FIELDING. 

V^ENRY  FIELDING,  a  grandson  of  ihe  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
HjgTSg  and  the  son  of  Lieutenant-general  Fielding,  by  his  first 
r^£  wife,  wlio  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gould,  \v&a  born  at 
^^^^  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  on 
e-^^  the  22d  of  April,  1707.  The  first  rudimenta  of  his 
l|  ^P^  education  were  acquired  under  Mr.  Oliver,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Parson  Trulliber,  in  Joseph 
He  Wfts  afterwards  seut  to  Eton,  where  he  applied  closely  to 
I  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
On  leaving  school,  he  proceeded  lo  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
'or  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  his  father  being 
continue  the  necessary  pecuniary  supplies,  he  relumed  to  Lon- 
I  age  of  little  more  than  nineteen.  Although  bra  course  of  legal 
was  thus  interrupted,  he  had  accumulated  a  large  store  of  solid 
and,  amidst  his  wildest  subsequent  dissipation,  the  love  of  read- 
literary  intercourse  never  forsook  him. 

arrival  in  London,  his  brilliant  wit,  humour,  and  high  relish 
njoynient,  soon  bTuught  him  into  great  request  with  men  ofUste 
ire,  as  well  as  with  the  voluptuous  of  less  refinement.  The 
habits  which  he  thus  acquired,  speedily  involved  him  in  pecu- 
luliies ;  for,  although  his  father  professed  to  allow  him  £200  a 
allowance,  as  Fielding  used  to  say,  "  any  one  might  pay  who 


I 


hese  circumstances  be  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  composi- 
n  1727,  produced  a  comedy,  in  five  acta,  called  Love  in  several 
The  piece,  which  was  favourably  received  contained  much 
even  witty  dialogue  ;  but  none  of  that  finished  development  of 
laracter  which  he  aubsequenily  displayed  in  his  classic  perform- 
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aiices.     The  same  observations  will  apply  to  his  next  efibrtv  The  Tempb 
Beau,  also  a  comedy,  in  hvc  acts,  which  appeared  in  1729:  the  hero  is  of 
the  Rctngtr  class,  (though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  piece  preceded  tbs 
Suspicious  Husband,)  and  is  endowed  with  a  good  stock  of  wit  and  TiTadty, 
but  the  grouping  of  the  characters  is  straggling  and  inefficient.     We  caiH 
not  afford  space  for  a  separate  mention  of  all  Fielding's  dramatic  prodne- 
tions ;  they  were  mostly  written  between  1727  and  the  end  of  1786 ;  so 
that  he  produced  about  eighteen  dramas,  of  various  lengths,  before  he  was 
thirty.     Those  that  have  longest  kept  the  stage  are,  The  Wedding  Dty; 
an  alteration  of  his  Tom  Thumb ;  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid  ;  the  Virgin 
Unmasked ;  and  two  excellent  adaptations  from  Moli^re^— the  MiseXv  and 
the  Mock  Doctor.    His  theatrical  performances  altogether  amount  to  twenty- 
six,  thirteen  of  which  are  comedies  in  three  or  five  acts ;  all  coDtainiog 
some  sterling  matter,  though  they  cannot  be  commended  as  modela  either 
of  delicacy  or  composition.     It  was  his  own  observation  that  he  left  off 
writing  for  the  stage  when  he  ought  to  have  begun  ;  and,  conaidering  the 
extreme  haste  in  which  his  pieces  were  put  together,  it  is  easy  to  accoopt 
for  his  not  holding  a  more  distinguished  rank  among  draniatists.     It  ap 
pears,  also,  that  he  had   no  overweening  respect  for  the  judgment  of  a 
theatrical  audience.     When  The  Wedding  Day,  the  last  of  hia  dramai^ 
was  forthcoming,  in  1743,  Garrick,  who  played  in  it,  told  the  author*  he 
was  apprehensive  that  the  audience  would  take  oflence  at  a  certain  passage^ 
and  therefore  begged  it  might  be  expunged.     ''No,*' said  Fielding,  ''if 
the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that  out."    The  diaapprofaatioB 
of  the  bouse  was  aroused  at  the  place  the  actor  had  anticipated,  and  he 
retired,  chafing,  to  the  green-room,  where  the  author  was  aolacing  himself 
with  a  bottle.     *'  What's  the  matter,  Garrick  ?*'  said  he ;  "  What  are  they 
hissing    now  ?*' — *'  Why,  the  scene  that  I  begged  you  to  retrench :  I 
knew  it  would  not  do  ;  and  they  have  frightened  me  so  that  I  ahall  not  be 
able  to  collect  myself  again  the  whole  evening.'*     "  Oh,  cnrae  them!**  mid 
Fielding,  "they  have  found  it  out,  have  they?" 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Fielding  married  Miss  Cnuldock*  of  Saliabiuy 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whose  domestic  virtues  appear  to  hare  afloidsd 
the  materials  from  which  he  drew  the  exquisite  character  of  Amelia.  H>c 
marriage  portion  was  J61500  ;  and  his  mother  dying  about  the  aame  tiraei 
a  small  estate  at  Stower,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  J6200  per  year,  devolved  to 
him  Upon  his  retirement  to  this  place,  he  commenced  keeping  an  artip 
blishment  far  beyond  his  means,  and  in  less  than  three  yean  found  bimaelf 
in  greater  indigence  than  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  young  frmily  to 
support.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  determined  steadily  to  pnraoa  his 
legal  studies,  and  for  that  purpose  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  iooa 
made  himself  master  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  profeaaiQ  lal  kpowiedgai 

After  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  attended  the  courts  at  inalert  and  tap 
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veiled  the  western  circuit ;  but  his  constitution  being  unequal  to  the  active 
labours  of  his  profession,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  renounce  it,  but  not 
without  having  given  some  proof  of  his  legal  attainments,  in  the  composition 
of  two  manuscript  volumes  on  Crown  Law.  A  gpreat  number  of  fugitive 
political  tracts  also  came  froir.  his  pen  at  this  time,  and  the  periodical 
paper,  called  The  Champion,  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  abilities  for 
support. 

His  Essays  on  Conversation,  and  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters 
of  Men,  the  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  and  the  History  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  were  among  the  earliest  fruits  of  his  literary  industry,  and 
formed  the  principal  means  of  his  support  while  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  bar. 

In  1742,  appeared  his  first  complete  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews,  which 
produced  him  both  fame  and  emolument,  though  the  latter  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  embarrassments  of  one  who  could  learn  any  thing  but 
economy.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  which  he  felt  with  an  anguish  that 
threatened  the  loss  of  his  reason,  added  to  his  difficulties ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to  continue  his  literary  labours. 
These  he  resumed  by  engaging  in  two  periodical  papers,  called  The  True 
Patriot,  and  The  Jacobite  Journal,  which  he  conducted  in  a  manner  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  the  existing  government,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
office  of  a  Middlesex  justice.  This  was  a  situation  at  that  time  not  alto- 
gether congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  but  Fielding  did  much  to 
increase  its  respectability  by  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties. 
Nor  was  his  pen  idle :  he  published  many  pamphlets  respecting  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  regulation  of  the  police ;  and  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  if  the  late  Increase  of  Robberies,  &c.,  made  a  great  impression  at 
the  period. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  he  found  time  to  complete  his  master-piece, 
Tom  Jones,  which,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Littleton,  he  calls  the  labour 
of  some  years  of  his  life.  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  confessedly  unrivalled, 
both  for  variety  and  consistency,  and  every  page  teems  with  observation 
and  character ;  the  author  is  animated  throughout  with  a  genuine  love  of 
goodness  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  character  of 
Jones  is  an  encouragement  to  imprujdence ;  but  Allworthy,  who  is  a  man 
of  prudence  as  well  as  benevolence,  is  evidently  the  model  whom  the 
author  holds  out  for  imitation  ;  Jones  never  commits  an  imprudence  with- 
out finding  it  involve  him  in  distress ;  and  is  finally  made  happy,  not  by 
his  vices  or  follies,  which  always  keep  him  ofi*  his  haven,  but  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate," says  Fielding,  "  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  scarce  ever  be  in- 
jured but  by  indiscretion  ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  often  betrays  them 
mto  the  snares  that  deceit  and  villany  spread  for  them.'* 
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The  novel  of  Amelia,  which  succeeded  Tom  Jones,  (December,  1751.) 
ihhough  it  may  not  display  the  intense  gJow  of  colouring  and  consummats 
skill  in  composition  which  characterize  the  former  work,  exhibits  a  deb- 
cious  mellowness  and  pathetic  power  which  are  equally  enchanting.  Not* 
withstanding  his  ill  state  of  health,  and  the  time  consumed  by  his  magiste- 
rial duties.  Fielding,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Amelia,  started  a  new 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Covent  Grarden  Journal,  which  was  published 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  conducted  much  to  public  amusement  for 
a  twelvemonth,  when  the  writer's  increased  infirmities  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking. 

He  was  now  recommended  to  take  a  journey  to  Lisbon,  which  he  reached 
in  August,  1754,  having  written  an  interesting  account  of  his  voyage  to 
that  city,  where  he  died  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 

The  person  of  Fielding  was  tall,  handsome  and  robust,  and  his  oonstitih 
tion  proportionably  vigorous ;  but  early  dissipation,  aggnvated*  pnUbljt 
in  his  maturer  years,  by  mental  vexation  and  want  of  sufBciant  bofilj 
exercise,  brought  him  to  a  painful  and  untimely  end.  He  was  not  onsflf 
those  malignant  deceivers  who  decry  those  virtues  they  have  not  had  ik 
fortitude  to  practise;  but,  like  Steele,  (to  whom,  both  in  character  and 
genius,  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance,)  he  everywhere  incolcatea,  direcdy 
or  by  inference,  the  duty  and  advantages  of  enlightened  prudence ;  and  ii 
the  indignant  satirist  only  in  branding  selfishness,  injustice,  and  hypocrisj. 
Although,  perhaps,  possessed  of  as  strong  animal  spirits  as  ever  glowed  ii 
a  human  frame,  he  was  remarkable  for  conjugal  tenderness  and  constaiicj, 
and  equally  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  paternal  duties.  In  reli- 
gious principle  he  was  a  sincere  Christian  ;  and  he  had  even  contempkied 
an  answer  to  the  theological  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  and  made  considen- 
ble  preparations  for  the  purpose.  As  a  writer,  his  faculties  were'  not  only 
vast,  but  admirably  balanced : — taste  and  learning,  invention  and  obserfir 
tion,  wit,  sense,  feeling  and  humour,  glow  in  his  pages  with  united  lustxe; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  superficial  blemishes,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  moialiali 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced  that  Henry  Fielding  ranks  in  the  first  clatf 
nf  the  literary  ornaments  of  his  country.  His  chief  defects  are  an  occi 
sional  coarseness  o'  language,  and  a  proneness  to  excuse  palpable  dem- 
tions  from  rectitude  of  conduct,  on  the  score  of  ^goodness  of  heart," 
which  he  himself  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree;  but  nothing  seemi to 
have  been  farther  from  his  intentions  than  indecency  of  expression  oraf 
morality  of  sentiment. 


THOMAS  GRAY. 

gllOMAS  GRAT,  the  only  son  of  a  monejr  » 

bora  on  Conibill,  London,  on  the  36th  of  Dacconberi  1716. 
He  leceiredhu  education  at  Eton,  and  Peter-hoDM.  Oui' 
bridge,  where  he  wrote  some  Latin  poema,  which  ofatained 
him  an  early  repntation,  and  were  inaeitsd  in  tha  Momb  - 
Etonenaea.  In  1738,  he  remoTod  to  London  with  the 
intenti<»i  of  atndjung  for  the  bar,  but  hanng  pnTiooi^ 
totmeA  an  acquaintance  with  Hoiace  Walpole,  be  accepted  an  invitttieQ  to 
accompany  him  abroad,  where  they  quarrelled,  and  returned  home  aeji»- 
rately.  It  is  probable  that  Gray  received  an  insult  not  to  be  forgiTen,  for 
we  learn  from  Cole,  in  hia  Athenn  Cantabrigienaes,  that  w%ea  mattera 
were  made  up  between  them,  and  our  author  accepted  Walpole's  ioTitation 
to  Strawberry  Hill,  he  (old  hia  host  that  he  came  to  wait  on  him  aa  cirility 
required,  but  by  no  means  would  bo  ever  be  there  on  the  terms  of  hit 
former  friendship,  which  he  had  totally  cancelled.  During  Gray's  resi- 
dence on  the  continent,  be  not  only  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  nativa 
language  and  customs,  but  made  aome  progress  in  the  study  of  archJIec- 
tore,  painting,  and  music. 

On  the  death  of  hir  bther,  Gray,  who  was  lefl  but  a  smaQ  property, 
retired  to  Cambridge,  and  took  bis  degree  in  civil  law,  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  renouncpd  a^  thoughts  of  going  to  the  bar.  Literary  pnrsnits  now 
occupied  him  closely  for  some  years,  in  the  coarse  ^f  which  he  read  almost 
every  English  aaihor  of  note,  besides  Propertitia,  Ovid,  Petrarch  and 
others,  from  some  of  whose  works  he  made  translations.  So  taidy,  bow- 
ever,  was  he  in  the  production  of  hia  own  coropositiona,  that  althoogh  hia 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  was  finished  in  L74S,  it  did  Dot 
apjjear  until  1747 ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  printiag  of  a 
aurjeptilious  copy,  that,  in  1751,  he  published  his  Elegy  writim  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.    No  poem  ever  produced  so  great  a  MnaatiM 
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although  published  anonymously,  it  quickly  ran  throngh  eleraii  edhim , 
it  was  translated  into  nearly  all  the  modem  languages*  as  well  as  into  LatiD, 
by  Anstey,  Roberts,  and  Lloyd ;  and  into  Greek,  by  Doctors  Cooke,  No^ 
bury,  and  Coote  ;  and  numerous  other  elegant  and  able  classics.  In  the 
two  following  years  he  appears  to  have  written  an  ode  on'the  Progfeai  of 
Poetry,  and  his  celebrated  ode  of  The  Bard,  together  with  some  fragments; 
but  he  complains,  about  this  period,  nevertheless,  of  being  prevented  from 
applying  himself  closely  to  poetry,  from  listlessness  and  a  depression  of 
spirits. 

In  1756,  he,  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  of  some  coOegians,  whose 
apartments  adjoined  his  own,  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  asms 
university,  an  event  which  he  describes  *'  as  an  era  in  a  life  so  barren  of 
events  as  his.*'  This  remove,  however,  has  been  explained*  by  other  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  originated  in  his  great  dread  of  fire ;  and  for 
nis  better  chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  accident,  he  is  said  to  have  piao- 
tised  a  descent  from  his  front  window  into  the  court  below,  by  means  of  a 
rope.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  some  mischievous  students,  they  fine- 
quently  annoyed  him  by  giving  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  night ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  a  butt  of  water  having  been  placed  below  to  receive  him,  he  na- 
consciously  immersed  himself  therein. 

In  1757,  he  published  the  odes  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  declined  the  office  of  laureate,  which  was  offered  him  on  the  death  of 
Gibber.  In  1759,  he  removed  to  Liondon,  and  resided  for  three  yean  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Museum,  which  he  attended  for  the  pn^ 
pose  of  transcribing  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  manuscripts.  Being  dis- 
appointed in  obtaining  the  Cambridge  professorship  of  modem  history, 
which  he  had  solicited  from  Lord  Bute,  and  finding  his  health  mjoire 
change  of  air,  he,  in  1765,  took  a  journey  into  Scotland,  where  he  «u 
introduced  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  literature  of  that  country.  Hh 
account  of  this  journey,  "  so  far  as  it  extends,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  it 
curious  and  elegant ;  for  as  his  comprehension  was  singular,  his  curiosilj 
extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  dw 
monuments  of  past  events."  Part  of  the  summer  of  the  years  1786  snd 
1767  he  passed  in  journeying  through  England.  In  1768,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Brocket  again  leaving  the  Cambridge  professorship  of  modem  histoiy 
vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  in  tbs 
following  year  he  wrote  his  famous  Installation  Ode :  a  production,  says 
Dyer,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke  in  the 
language  of  gratitude ;  but,  with  great  poetical  management,  steen  ciair 
of  the  language  of  sycophancy.  Soon  after  he  had  accepted  the  oflbif 
he  grew  melancholy  and  dejected,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  resigning  bit 
professorship,  from  a  disinclination  to  perform  the  duties,  although  he  wai 
only  bound  to  read  one  lecture  per  term.    It  was  his  intention,  homtntt 
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to*  have  made  the  office  less  of  a  sinecure  than  his  predecessors,  bat  his  lU 
health  and  inactive  habits  did  not  suffer  him  to  do  more  than  to  sketch  a 
plan  for  his  inauguration  speech,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1771. 

Gray  was  small  of  stature,  and  finical  it^  his  appearance  and  gait ;  he 
paid  a  foppish  attention  to  dress ;  and,  although  he  had  humour  and  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  was  so  fastidiously  delicate,  that  the  least 
tendency  to  coarseness,  or  vulgar  or  unrefined  manners,  was  sure  to  disturb 
his  equanimity.  This,  Mason  attributes  to  **  an  afiTectation  in  delicacy  and 
effeminacy,*'  rather  "  than  to  the  things  themselves  ;*'  adding,  that  Ghray 
**  chose  to  put  on  this  appearance  before  persons  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
please.'*  Whatever  were  his  peculiarities,  no  one  has  disputed  his  amiable 
disposition,  and  exemplary  mode  of  life.  He  was  temperate,  sincere,  of 
strict  morality,  and  so  independent,  that  he  carried  his  fear  of  receiving 
favours  to  a  blamable  extent.  Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation,  he 
exhibited  no  sign  of  vanity,  and  bore  the  attacks  of  critics  with  the  most 
easy  negligence. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  of  Qray,  that  no  modern  poet  has  left  so  many 
examples  of  what  he  designed,  or  so  little  executed  ;  for  what  he  did  not 
at  once  complete,  he  seldom  had  sufficient  regard  for  to  return  to.  The 
little,  however,  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  has  sojcured  him  lasting 
popularity  as  a  lyric  poet ;  and  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  his 
fragment  of  An  Essay  on  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Oovemment,  he 
had  equal  capacities  for  excellence  m  the  didactic  style.  As  a  writer  of 
Latin  verse  he  has  been  equalled  by  few ;  and  bis  letters,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  his  life,  by  his  friend  Mason,  have  been  universally 
admired.  In  allusion  to  that  portion  of  them  describing  his  traveb.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  he  that  reads  his  epistolary  narrative  wishes,  that  to  travel, 
and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  the  employment  of  Qray."  In 
his  poetical  compositions  he  is  lofty,  energetic,  and  harmonious ;  and,  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  traveller,  Clarke,  ''his 
writings,  both  in  style  and  diction,  were  a  century  before  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote." 

Beattie  says  of  him,  **  Setting  aside  his  merit  as  a  poet,  which,  however* 
in  my  opinion,  is  greater  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast,  in  this 
or  in  any  other  nation,  I  found  him  possessed  of  the  most  exact  taste,  the 
soundest  judgment  and  the  most  extensive  learning." 
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RANCIS  RAVAILLAC,  the  inJ 
of  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  wu  a  naXm  of  Ao 
gouleme,  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  wu 
about  32  years  of  age.  TJie  circurnslancei  u 
lending  this  asaassinfttioa  an  tfatu  Damled  id 
the  Pictorial  History  of  France  >— The  king 
':  wished  to  leare  the  regency  to  Mary  de  Madicii, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  peraons,  choseo 
from  among  the  moat  competent  in  the  kingdooi. 
Ooncini  and  hia  wife  counselled  him  lo  cause  the  queen  to  be  anointed  tad 
croivn<:d  bufuri:  his  departure.  He  consented  to  it  with  regret,  notwitb- 
standing  the  sad  presenti  men  is  which  came  over  him.  "  My  friend."  lie 
often  siiid  to  Sully,  "  they  will  kill  me.  For  my  enemiea  there  it  M 
remedy  but  my  death." 

I'hc  coronaliun  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  1610 ;  the  ^mW 
was  to  make  her  entry  into  Peris  on  the  I6th  of  the  tame  month.  Almdj  i 
had  the  troops  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Champagne,  and  the  Idag  tn^  i 
waited  fur  the  entry  which  bad  been  ananged  to  put  himaelf  at  thur  bn^  j 
We  shall  hL-ic  relate  what  followed  in  the  quaint  language  of  h'Euili  t 
Like  Julius  Ctesar,  Henry  appeera  to  have  been  warned  of  his  eominf  A*  | 
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but  in  vain.  "  On  Friday,  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  a  day  sad  and  fatal  for 
France,  the  king,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  heard  mass  at  the  Feuillants.  On 
his  return,  he  withdrew  to  his  cabinet,  where  the  Duke  de  Yendome,  his 
natural  son,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  affection,  sought  him,  to  tell  him  that 
an  individual  named  La  Brosse,  a  professor  of  astrology,  had  told  him  that 
the  constellation  under  lyhich  his  majesty  was  bom  threatened  him  with 
great  danger  on  that  very  day,  and  therefore  he  advised  him  to  be  espe- 
cially on  his  guard.  '  La  Brosse  is  a  cunning  old  trickster,'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, to  the  Duke  de  Yendome, '  who  wishes  to  have  some  of  your  money ; 
and  you  are  a  young  fool  to  believe  him.  Our  days  are  all  numbered 
before  Gk)d.'  The  duke,  upon  that,  went  to  report  what  had  passed 
to  the  queen,  who  entreated  the  king  not  to  leave  the  Louvre  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  gave  the  same  reply  to  her  which  he  had  given  to 
the  duke. 

^  After  dinner,  the  king  threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  rest ;  but  not  being 
able  to  sleep,  he  rose,  sad,  uneasy  and  thoughtful,  and  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  chamber  for  some  time,  and  then  again  laid  down  on 
khe  bed.  Still  unable  to  sleep,  he  rose,  and  asked  the  exempt  of  the 
guards  what  time  it  was  ?  The  exempt  replied  that '  it  was  Tour  o'clock ;' 
and  said,  '  Sire,  I  see  your  majesty  is  sad  and  pensive ;  it  would  be  better 
that  you  should  take  a  little  air.  That  will  refresh  your  spirits.'-^*  Well 
said,'  replied  the  king  ;  '  order  my  carriage  to  be  brought.  I  will  go  to 
the  arsenal  to  see  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  is  indisposed,  and  who  takes  a 
bath  to-day.' 

"  The  carriage  was  made  ready,  and  he  left  the  Louvre,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  Marshal  de  Lavardin, 
Roquelaure,  La  Forc^  Mirabeau,  and  Liancourt,  his  first  gentleman.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  sieur  de  Vitry,  captain  of  his  guards,  to  go 
to  the  palace  to  hasten  the  preparations  which  were  making  for  the  entry 
of  the  queen,  and  directed  that  his  guards  should  remain  at  the  Louvre. 
Such  being  the  arrangements,  the  king  was  followed  but  by  a  small  party 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  a  few  valets  on  foot.  The  carriage  was 
unfortunatcxy  open  at  each  door,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  king 
wished  to  see,  as  he  passed  along,  the  preparations  which  were  making  in 
the  city-  His  carriage  was  entering  the  rue  St.  Honore,  from  that  of 
Ferronnerie,  when  it  encountered  on  one  side  a  vehicle  laden  with  wine, 
and  on  the  other  a  wagon  filled  with  hay,  which  caused  some  obstruction, 
and  he  was  forced  to  halt,  as  the  street  was  very  narrow,  from  the  shops 
coming  forward,  which  were  built  against  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
Innocents. 

''  Being  tnus  impeded,  a  great  portion  of  the  valets  passed  on  foot  into 
the  remeter/,  to  run  more  at  their  ease,  and  to  get  .before  the  carriage  to 
the  end  of  the  street.     Of  two  valets,  who  alone  followed  the  coach,  one 
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went  forward  to  remove  the  obstmction,  and  the  other  was  atooping  to  tw 
his  garter,  when  a  miscreant  from  hell,  called  Francis  RavaiUae,  a  native 
of  Angouleme,  who  had  had  time  during  the  pause  which  had  taken  pkee 
to  note  on  which  side  the  king  was  seated,  mounted  on  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage,  and,  with  a  two-edged  knife,  struck  the  king  a  blow  between  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  a  little  above  the  heart,  which  caused  the  king  to 
exclaim,  *  I  am  wounded  !*  The  villain,  without  being  frightened,  repeated 
the  assault,  and  struck  a  second  blow  on  the  heart,  from  which  the  king, 
having  breathed  one  deep  sigh,  immediately  expired.  This  second  blow 
was  followed  by  a  third,  so  fierce  was  the  parricide  against  the  king ;  hot 
this  only  struck  the  sleeve  of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon. 

<*  Most  surprising  to  relate,  none  of  the  lords  who  were  seated  in  the 
carriage  with  the  king  had  seen  him  struck ;  and  if  the  hellish  monster 
had  thrown  away  his  knife,  it  had  not  been  known  from  what  quarter  the 
violence  had  proceeded.  He,  however,  remained  fixed,  as  if  to  make  him- 
self seen,  and  to  glory  in  the  greatest  of  assassinations.*' 

Ravaillac's  parents  lived  upon  alms.     His  father  was  an  inferior  retainer 
to  the  law,  and  his  son  had  been  bred  up  in  the  same  profession.     Ravail- 
lac  had  set  up  a  claim  to  an  estate,  but  the  cause  went  against  him,  which 
afifected  his  mind.     He  afterwards  kept  a  school,  and  received  gifts  of  small 
value,  from  the  parents  of  those  whom  he  taught,  yet  he  had  much  ado  to 
live.     When  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  horrid  execrations, 
but  always  insisted  that  he  acted  from  his  own  motive,  and  that  he  could 
accuse  nobody.     On  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had  made  the 
amende  honorable  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Qreve ;  and  being  brought  upon  a  scafilbld,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine 
in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.     His  right  hand,  with  the  knife  with 
which  he  did  the  murder  fastened  in  it,  was  first  burnt  in  a  slow  fire ;  then 
the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted  lead, 
oil,  pitch,  and  ^'osin,  poured  into  the  wounds,  and  through  a  clay  funnel 
into  his  bowels  by  the  navel.     The  people  refused  to  pmy  for  him ;  and 
when,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came  to  be 
dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  one  of  those  that  were  brought  appearing 
to  be  but  weak,  one  of  the  spectators  ofifered  his  own,  with  which  the  crimi- 
nal was  much  moved :  he  is  said  to  have  then  made  a  confession,  which 
was  so  written  by  the  greffier  Voisin,  that  not  one  word  of  it  conld  ever  be 
read.     He  was  very  earnest  for  absolution,  which  his  confessor  refased, 
unless  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices.     **  Qive  it  me  conditionally,"  wd 
he ;  <<  upon  condition  that  I  have  told  the  truth,"  which  they  did.    Hii 
body  was  so  robust  that  it  resisted  the  force  of  the  four  horses ;  and  the 
executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into  quarters,  which  the  peopk 
dragged  through  the  streets.     The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  wai  ^ 
molished,  and  a  colunm  of  infamy  erected;  his  father  and  moCher  «m* 
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buuhed  from  AngonUma,  and  ccdamd  lo  quit  llu  kingdom  nptn  pwa  of 
being  hanged,  if  they  retained,  without  any  form  ef  pmeeae )  hiibrotheiBi 
■taUra,  undea,  and  other  lektiona,  ware  rnwunamiii  ^  j^j  aaida  the  nune 
Bavaillae,  and  to  aaauroe  aoine  other.  Sach  was  the  fate  of  thia  execrable 
monater,  wbd  according  to  his  own  acconnt,  anflered  himaelf  to  ba  impelled 
to  snch  an  act  by  tlie  aeditioaa  aermona  and  booka  of  the  Jeauita,  wlum 
Henry,  rather  oat  of  fear  than  lore,  iiad  recalled  and  eueaaed,  and  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart.  Neither  the  dying  worda  <^  Ra?ail> 
kCi  nor  ao  much  of  his  proceaa  aa  was  pablished,  were  eiedited  by  Jiia 
ooBtamporariea.  Varioua  reports  were  cirenlated  which  it  ia  imnnrnsMiji  to 
ncapitolate.  as  they  were  totally  nnsnpported  by  any  evidaaM. 
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His  father  was  a  naTol  officer;  coaimanding,  tf 
the  time  of  his  Bon'g  Inithi  the  yacht  in  which  the 
king,  atteaded  bjr  the  Dalce  of  Cbendoe,  was  psss- 
iag  to  or  from  Hanover,  he  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  call  bis  infant  son  George  Bridges.  The 
royal  and  noble  godfathers  ad/ised  Captain  Bodney 
to  educate  his  boy  for  his  own  profession,  promis- 
ing to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  be  shoold  display,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  nary  would  permit.  Of  young  Rodney's  early  eier- 
tions  in  the  service  of  hie  country,  nothing,  howerer,  is  known  till  1761, 
when  we  find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  commodore,  sent  out  to  make  accaiata 
discoveries  respecting  an  island,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  about  fif^ 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  about  three  hundred  leagues  west  of  England : 
but  he  returned  without  having  seen  any  such  island.  In  the  war  whish 
soon  followed  this  voyage  of  discovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  «t  s 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre  de  Oraca ;  whieh  is 
176d  and  1760  he  considerably  damaged,  together  with  soDie  ahippi^< 
In  1761,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Hortinico,  which  waiiv 
duced  in  the  beginning  of  1763,  and  about  the  same  lime,  8l  Lucia  ibt 
rendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both  were  restored  at  the  peaw  of  llM 
to  reward  for  liis  services,  he  was  created  a  K.  B.,  bat  being 
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economy,  his  circumstances  became  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  country.     He  was  in  France  when  that  court  took  a  decided 
part  with  America  against  Great  Britain  ;  and  some  men  in  power  oflered 
him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy,  if  he  would  carry  arms  against 
his  own  country.     This  offer  he  rejected  with  indignation.     When  the 
divisions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  excited  in  the  British  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  ministry 
to  procure  experienced  and  popular  commanders  for  their  fleets,  Lord  Sand- 
wich wrote  to  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney,  ofiering  him  a  principal  command  i  but 
the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  money  to  pay  his  accounts  in 
France,  so  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.     The  money, 
it  has  been  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  courtiers  whose  offer  he 
had  before  indignantly  rejected.     He  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and 
was  again  employed.     His  first  exploit  was  in  January,  1780,  when  he 
took  nineteen  Spanish  transports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa,  with  a  sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates.     On  the  16th  of  January,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  Don  John  do 
Langara ;  of  which  one  was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  ^ve  were 
taken,  and   carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  ship, 
and  the  rest  were  much  shattered.     In  April,  1780,  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he  obliged  to 
fight,  and  completely  beat ;  though  from  the  shattered   state  of  bis  own 
fleet,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  enemy  to  risk  another  action,  he  took 
none  of  their  ships.      His  successful  efl^orts  during  1780  were  generally 
applauded.     He  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
addresses  of  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  islands  to 
which  his  victories  were  more  particularly  serviceable.     In  1781,  he  con- 
tinued his  exertions,  with  much  success,  in  defending  the  West  India 
islands ;  and,  along  with  General  Vaugban,  he  cpnquered   St.  Eustatius  i 
on  which  occasion  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  has  been  much  censured; 
but  with  what  justice  we  will  not  decide.     The  island  was  certainly  a  nest 
of  contraband  traders.     On  the  l^h  of  April,  1782,  he  came  to  a  close 
action  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse ;  during  which  he 
sunk  one   ship,  and  look  five,  of  which  the  admiral^s  ship,  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  was  one.     Peace  was  made  in  1782;  but,  as  a  reward  for  his  nume- 
rous services,  he  had  a  grant  of  £2000  a  year  for  himself  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors.    He  had  long  before  been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and   at  length  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somersetshire,  and  made  vice-admiral  of 
Great  Britain.     He  was  once  also  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.     Liord 
Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ;  first  to  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, and,  secondly,  to  the  daughter  of  John  Clies,  Esq.,  with  whom  he 
did  not  reside  for  several  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
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34th  of  May,  1792.  He  wu  succe«ded  in  titl«  and  mtMaa  bf  hit  mi 
George.  Hia  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  aeamen,  and  tha  wanant  offioea 
serving  nnder  him,  indicated  that  humanity  which  ia  always  allisd  to  tna 
courage.  He  oAen,  from  the  dishes  brought  to  his  tt  ~ 
thing  very  plain  for  himself,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  midi 
His  public  transactions  will  transmit  his  name  with  honoor  to  poateri^; 
hia  bravery  was  unquestionable,  and  his  auccesa  has  been  acldom  squalled. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  very  generally  said,  that  he  was  indebtad  to  tha  sups- 
rioT  abilitiea  of  Captain  Young  and  Sir  Charlea  Douglas  fox  th«  maaiBn- 
vres  t^  which  he  was  ao  auccesiful  againat  IjuiguB  and  Ds  Oiasae.  Bat, 
supposing  thia  to  be  true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  fiwliih 
commander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ablest  officeia  for  his  fint 
captains,  nor  would  such  a  man  be  guided  by  their  advice.  In  ITBS.  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  voted  £1000  towarda  erecting  a  marfals 
statue  to  him,  aa  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  Teneratian  ibr  his  gsUast 
•errices,  ao  timely  and  glorioualy  performed  for  the  aalvstioii  of  that  iglandi 
the  Weat  India  islands,  and  trade  in  generaL 


THOMAS  PAINE. 

'  j|HOMAS  PAINE,  a  celebrated  polilical  and  deiatical 
,  bom  in  1737,  at  Theiford,  in  Norfolk,  where  his 
a  Quaker,  was  a  stiiy-inaker.  He  received  his 
.  grainniar-Echool  in  his  native  place,  but 
Ki  attained  to  liiile  beyond  ihe  rudiments  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
'^t'l-ji/^  ffigp-  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  to  huve  obtained  some  knowledge  of  mathematica. 
In  esriy  life,  be  followed  the  business  of  his  falber,  and  aflerwards  became 
a  grocer  and  exciseman  at  Lewts,  in  Sussex,  but  was  dismissed  for  keep- 
ing a  tobacconist  shop,  which  was  incomjHitible  with  his  duties.  The 
abilities  which  he  displayed  in  a  pamphlet  written  to  show  the  propriety 
of  advancing  the  salaries  of  excisemen,  struck  one  of  the  commissioners, 
who  gave  him  a  letter  of  iniroduclion  to  Doctor  Franklin,  then  in  London. 
The  latter  recommended  him  to  go  to  America.  He  took  this  advice,  and, 
reaching  Philadelphia  in  1774,  in  the  following  January,  became  editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  which  be  conducted  with  considerable  ability. 
tloatilJties  having  commenced  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
ke  composed  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Sense,  which  was 
Written  with  great  vigor.  The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the 
•wparaiion  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain.  For  this  production,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsy'vania  voted  him  ^500.  He  also  received  the  degree 
^i  M.  A.  from   the   university  of  the  same   province,  and  was  cboeen  s 
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xnetiiber  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  To  these  rewards  was 
added  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  committee  for  foreign  afiairsy  which*  although 
a  confidenlial  situation,  did  not  justify  him  in  assuming  the  title  of  "late 
secretury  for  foreign  afikirs,**  which  he  did  in  the  title-page  of  the  Righti 
of  Man.  While  in  this  office,  he  published  a  series  of  political  appeak 
which  he  denominated  the  Crisis,  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  secretary- 
ship in  1779,  owing  to  his  having  divulged  some  official  secrets  in  a  coe- 
Iroversy  with  Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
profit  by  his  agency,  in  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores  from  Fmnce. 
The  next  year,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania;  and,  in  1785,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  appoint  him 
historiographer  to  the  United  States,  received  from  Congress  a  donation  of 
13000.  He  also  received  500  acres  of  land  from  the  State  of  New  Talk 
In  1787,  he  embarked  for  France ;  and,  after  visiting  P^ris*  went  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project  relative  to  the  erection  of 
an  iron  bridge,  of  his  own  invention.  This  scheme  involred  him  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year*  he  was  arrested 
for  debt,  but  was  bailed  by  some  American  merchants.  On  the  appearanee 
of  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  Rights  of  Man,  in  answer  to  that  celebrated  work.  The  second  part 
was  published  early  in  1792;  and.  May  21,  in  that  year,  a  proclamatioB 
was  issued  against  wicked  and  seditious  publicationsi  alluding  to,  hat  not 
naming,  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  the  same  day,  the  attorney-general  ooo- 
menced  a  prosecution  against  Paine  as  the  author  of  that  work.  Whilstho 
trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  national  conTention  for  the 
department  of  Calais ;  and,  making  his  escape,  he  set  off  for  Francei  anl 
arrived  there  in  September,  1792.  On  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL,  he  Totei 
again.^t  the  bcnicnct'  of  (ii'ulh,  proposing  his  imprisonment  during  the  wii; 
and  his  banishment  afterwards.  This  conduct  offended  the  Jacobins;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  1793,  he  was  excluded  from  the  convention,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner  (though  he  had  been  naturalised) ;  and 
immediately  after,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Luxemboorg* 
Just  before  his  confinement,  he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  work 
against  Revelation,  entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  InTestigation  of 
true  and  fabulous  Theology ;  and,  having  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  friesd 
Joel  Barlow,  it  was  published ;  by  which  step  he  forfeited  the  countenaDce 
of  the  greater  part  of  bis  American  connections.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierroi 
he  was  released,  and,  in  1795,  published,  at  Paris,  the  second  part  of  hii 
Age  of  Reason ;  and,  in  May,  1796,  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hoa- 
dred  a  work  entitled  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System  of  Finance  in  Eof 
land,  and  also  published  his  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Justice.  FeiiAI 
of  being  captured  by  English  cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  till  Augm^ 
1802,  when  he  embarked  for  America, and  reached  Baltimore  thefoUomi 
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(Jctober.  H«  bad  lost  big  firat  wife  tb«  f«ar  foOomag  hb  ii»rruig« ;  and, 
after  a  cohabitation  of  thrao  years  and  a  half,  bad  separated  from  a  lecood, 
by  mntaal  conseot,  seveTal  yean  before.  Thus  aituatedt  he  obtained  a 
fismale  companion  in  the  peraon  of  a  Madame  de  Bonneville,  the  wife  (^  a 
French  bookseller,  who,  with  her  two  aons,  accompanied  him  to  America; 
bnt,  whatever  was  the  nalare  of  this  connection,  (at  the  age  of  aixly-five,) 
which  has  been  difierently  represeoted,  the  bnsband  and  children,  with  the 
wife,  became  hia  chief  legatees.  His  snboeqnent  life  was  by  ne  meant 
happy ;  for,  although  occupied  in  various  mechanical  ■peeolationa  and  other 
engrossing  purauita,  and  poasessed  of  decent  eompelence,  his  attacks  upon 
religion  had  exceedingly  narrowed  hia  circle  of  acqoaintance  ,*  and  hia 
habitual  intemperance  tended  to  lbs  injury  of  hia  health,  and  the  ultimate 
production  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  to  whflh  he  iell  a  victim  June  8, 
1809,  in  his  aerenty-third  year.  Being  refused  interment  in  the  gronnd  of 
the  Society  of  Frienda,  which  &vour  be  bad  requested  before  his  death,  he 
was  buried  on  his  own  fiirm.  The  strong  part  taken  by  this  eztraordinaiy 
man  in  religion  and  politica  has  produced  such  extremes  of  praise  and  axe- 
etmtion,  that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  unbiassed  Information,  either 
M  to  his  abilities  or  character,  except  his  writings.  That  he  fKasesMd 
noch  native  vigour  of  intellect,  is  indisputable ;  ond^  cpnecntialsd  as  it 
bncame  by  resolute  exclusion  of  multifarious  acquiiementa,  and  of  evon  ■ 
■Doderate  recourse  to  books,  it  assumed.  In  his  writinga,  that  piquncy,  ' 
force,  and  simplicity,  which,  of  all  qualities,  secure  the  largest  share  of 
general  attention  in  popular  controveray.  The  political  pamphlets,  lettera, 
and  addresses  of  Paine  are  numeroua,  and  may  be  found  in  the  colleetivo 
•ditiona  of  bis  worka.  They  an  also  enumerated  at  the  end  of  his  Lib  by 
Bherwin.     (See  hia  Life  by  Cheetham  and  Sherwin.) 


CARDINAL   XIMENES. 


RANCIS  XIMENES,  a  justly  celebnled  cwdiul, 
Bishop  or  Toledo,  and  prime  miniMer  of  Spain,  wai 
born  at  Tonelaguna,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1437,  urf 
studied  at  Alcata  and  Salamanca.  He  then  went  to 
Rome  ;  and  being  robbed  on  the  load,  brought  nothing 
back  but  a  bull  for  obtaining  the  fint  vacant  prebrnd : 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  refuaed  it  hlni,  and  put 
him  in  prison.  When  restored  to  liberty,  he  obtained  ■  benefice  in  the 
diocese  of  Siguenca,  where  Cardinal  OoozaleB  de  Mendoia,  tha  biihopi 
made  hini  his  grand  vicar.  Ximenes  afterwards  entered  among  tho  Fnn- 
ciscans  of  Toledo;  and  next  retired  to  asohtude  named  Castanel,  toatody 
divinity  and  the  Oriental  tongues.  At  his  return  to  Toledo,  ftueui  t>* 
bella  of  Castile  chose  him  for  her  confessor,  and  aflenrarda  made  lun 
Archbishop  nf  Toledo.  He  possessed  a  thorough  Icoowledge  of  pablic 
sfliiirs,  and  discovered  talents  for  business  which  reitdered  the  fame  of  his 
wisdom  (Kjual  to  that  of  his  sanctity.  He  provided  for  the  pooi;  natti 
the  churches  and  hospitals  ;  purged  his  diocese  of  usurers  and  placet  rf 
Ji'bauchery;  degraded  corrupt  judges,  and  placed  in  their  room  poMW 
distinguished  by  their  probity  and  disinterestedness.  He  erected  a  haaa 
universiiy  at  Alcala  ;  and  in  1499,  founded  the  college  of  8l  lUephonMi 
Three  years  after,  he  undertook  the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  for  that  paipM* 
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sent  for  many  learned  men  to  come  to  him  at  Toledo,  purchased  seven' 
copies  in  Hebrew  for  four  thousand  crowns,  and  gave  a  great  price  for 
Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts.  At  this  Bible  they  .laboured  above  twelve 
years.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible ;  the  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  a  literal  translation ;  that  of  St.  Jerom,  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  Onkelos ;  and  Ximenes  added  to  it  a  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  work  is  called 
Ximenes's  Polyglot.  In  1507,  Pope  Julius  II.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
King  Ferdinand  intrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  affairs.  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  was  from  this  moment  the  soul  of  every  thing  that  passed  in 
Spain.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  by, 
discharging  the  people  from  the  burdensome  tax  called  acavale,  which  had 
been  continued  on  account  of  the  war  against  Granada ;  and  laboured  with 
such  zeal  and  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans,  that  ht 
made  three  thousand  converts,  among  whom  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  of 
the  kings  of  Granada.  In  1509,  he  extended  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand, 
by  taking  the  city  of  Oran  in  Algiers.  He  undertook  this  conquest  at  his 
own  expense,  and  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  ornaments,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  Some  time  after,  foreseeing  an  extraordinary 
scarcity,  he  erected  public  granaries  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelaguna, 
and  had  them  filled  with  corn  at  his  own  expense ;  which  gained  the 
people's  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  noble 
action,  they  had  an  eulogium  upon  it  cut  on  marble,  in  the  hall  of  the 
senate-house  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  market-place.  Ferdinand  V.  dying  in 
1516,  left  Cardinal  Ximenes  regent  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  confirmed  that  nomination. 
The  cardinal  immediately  made  a  reform  of  the  officers  of  the  supreme 
council  and  of  the  court,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  oppression  of  the  grandees. 
He  vindicated  effectually  the  rights  both  of  the  people  and  the  crown 
against  the  nobility.  At  length,  from  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes, 
and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  Charles  V.  embarked* 
and  landed  in  Spain,  accompanied  by  his  favourites.  Ximenes  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  coast  to  meet  him,  but  at  Bos  Equillos  was  seized  with  a 
violent  disorder,  which  his  followers  considered  as  the  effects  of  poison. 
This  accident  obliging  Ximenes  to  stop,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  with  hi« 
usual  boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose 
number  and  credit  already  gave  offence  to  the  Spaniards,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  The  king's  answer 
contained  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  and  allowed  him  to 
retire  to  his  diocese.  He  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  it,  in  1517,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 


ALh'ttKU   THE   GREAT. 


'  LFRED,  or  Alfred,  the  Oreol.  King  oT  England, 
one  nf  the  many  monarchs  who    hare   obtaiaad 
I  title,  and  one  of  tbe  very  few   who  hmn 
,   truly  deserved  it,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  aon 
I  nr  ^thelwolf,  king  of  tbe  WeM  Suona,  and  wai 
burn  Bt  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  849.     (le  div 
tinguished  himself,  during  tbe  reign  of  hit  brolher 
Etbelred  I.,  in  several  engagements  against  tha 
Danes;  and    upon    his  death,  succeeded   to  the 
crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  twenty-second  of  bis  age.     At  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  be  found  himaelf  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  tbs 
Danes,  and  placed    in    such    circumstances  of  distress  as  called  for  tke 
greatest  valour,  resolution,  and  all  the  other  virtues  with  which  he  tna 
adurned.     Tbe  E>aneH  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kJar 
dom ;  and  before  he  had  heen  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  tield  against  those  formidable  enemies.     After  many  battles  gained 
on  boih  aides,  he  was  a'  length  reduced  to  tbe  greatest  distress,  snd  wsi 
onlirel}-  abandoned  by  nis  subjects.     In  this  situalioa,  Alfred)  eoncein>( 
himself  no  longer  a  king,  laid  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  ibeltsf 
in  the  house  of  one  who  kept  his  cattle.     He  retired  afierwardr  to  the  iih 
3f  JE  helingey,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  built  a  fort  for  the  aeevritjr  tf 
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himself,  his  family,  and  the  few  faithful  servants  who  repaired  thither  to 
him.  When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  retreat,  having  been  in- 
formed that  some  of  his  subjects  had  routed  a  great  army  of  the  Danes 
killed  their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  magical  standard,  he  issued  his  letters, 
giving  notice  where  he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come  and  consuU 
with  him.  Before  they  came  to  a  final  determination,  Alfred,  putting  or 
the  habit  of  a  harper,  went  into  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  without  suspi- 
cion, he  was  everywhere  admitted,  and  had  the  honour  to  play  before  their 
princes.  Having  thereby  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  situation, 
he  returned  in  great  secrecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  ordered  to  their 
respective  homes,  there  to  draw  together  each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he 
could  ;  and  upon  a  day  appointed  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  at 
the  great  wood,  called  Selwood,  in  Wiltshire.  This  afiair  was  transacted 
so  secretly  and  expeditiously,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  approached  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the  least  intelligence 
of  his  design.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  and  terror  they 
were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and  totally  defeated  them  at  ^thendune,  now 
Eddington.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  a  neighbouring  castle,  where  they 
were  soon  besieged, nnd  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Alfred  granted 
tht'iii  bt'itcr  terms  than  they  could  expect.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the 
whole  kiiigdnin  of  the  Cast  Angles,  to  such  as  would  embrace  the  ChnV* 
liun  religion,  on  condition  thai  they  would  oblige  the  a*st  of  their  country- 
men  to  quit  the  island,  and,  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  more  foreigners.  For  the  performance  thereof,  he  took 
hostages;  and  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  Guthrum,  the  Danish 
captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  to  be  baptized,  Alfred  an- 
swered for  him  at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  ^thelstane ;  and 
certain  laws  were  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  Guthrum,  for  the  regu- 
lation and  government  of  the  Danes  settled  in  England.  In  884,  a  fresh 
number  of  Danes  landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester ;  but  the 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
design.  Alfred  had  now  great  success;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
fleet,  an  advantage  of  his  own  creating.  Having  secured  the  seacoasts,he 
fortified  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  with  castles  and  walled  towns ;  and  he 
besieged  and  recovered  from  the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  re- 
solved to  repair,  and  keep  as  a  frontier.  The  Danes  had  possessed  them- 
selves  of  it  in  the  time  of  his  father ;  and  had  held  it  till  now  as  a  conve- 
nient place  to  land  at,  and  fortify  themselves  in  ;  neither  was  it  taken  from 
them  but  by  a  close  siege.  However,  when  it  came  into  the  king's  hands* 
it  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  scarce  habitable,  and  all  its  fortifications 
ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  desire 
of  strengthening  his  frontier  against  the  Danes,  restored  it  to  its  ancient 
splendour.     And  observing,  that,  through  the  confusion  of  the  times*  many 
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both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a  loose  and  disorderly  manner,  withoot 
owning  any  government,  he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable  estaUishmeiiti 
if  they  would  submit  and  become  his  subjects.    This  proposition  was  better 
received  ihan  he  expected  ;  for  multitudes  growing  weaiy  of  a  vagabood 
kind  of  life,  joyfully  accepted  the  offer.     After  some  yeaiB  respite,  Alfred 
was  again  called  into  the  field  :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worsted  in  the 
west  of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and   fifty  sail  on  the 
coast  of  Kent ;  and  having  landed,  fixed  themselves  at  Appletree :  shortly 
after,  another  fleet  of  eighty  vessels  coming  up  the  Thames,  the  men 
landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Middleton.     Before  Alfred  marched  against  the 
enemy,  he  obliged  the  Danes,  settled  in  Northumberland  and  Essex,  to 
give  him  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.     He  then  moved  towards  the 
invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their  jane* 
tion.     A  great  body,  however,  moved  ofll*  to  flssex  ;  and  crossing  the  river, 
came  to  Farnham   in  Surrey,  where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king'f 
forces.     Meanwhile,  the  Danes  settled  in  Northumberland,  in  breach  of 
treaty,  and  notwithstanding  the  hostages  given,  equipped  two  fleets;  aod, 
after  plundering  the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  sailed  to  Exeter,  and 
besieged  it.     The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched  against 
them  ;  but  before  he  reached  Exeter,  they  had  got  possession  of  it.     He 
kept  them,  however,  blocked  up  on  all  sides  ;  and  redaced  them  at  last  to 
such  extremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horses,  and  were  eren 
ready  to  devour  each  other.      Being  at  length  rendered  desperate,  they 
made  a  general  sally  on  the  besiegers ;  but  were  defeated,  though  with 
great  loss  on  the  king's  side.     The  remainder  of  this  body  of  Danes  fled 
mto  Essex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there,  and  to  their  ships.      Befors 
Alfred  had  time  to  recruit  himself,  another  Danish  leader,  whose  name  wai 
Laf,  came  with  a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and  destroyed  mH 
before  him,  marching  on  to  the  city  of  Werheal  in  the  west,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  Chester,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  that  year*     The  yesr 
following  they  invaded  North  Wales;  and  afler  having  plundered  and 
destroyed  every  thing,  they  divided,  one  body  returning  to  Northaolbe^ 
land,  another  into  the  territories  of  the  East  Angles ;  from  whence  thej 
proceeded  to  Essex,  and  took  possession  of  a  small  island  called  Memig. 
Here  they  did  not  long  remaio :  for  having  parted,  some  sailed  ap  ths 
river  Thames,  and  others  up  the  Lea  Road ;  where,  drawing  np  their 
&hips,  they  built  a  fort,  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a  great  check 
upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a  body  and  attacked  it,  bat  were  repnbed 
with  great  loss :  at  harvest  time,  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to-eneuip 
with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  order  to  ooisr 
the  reapers  from  the  excursions  of  the  Danes.     As  he  was  one  day  ridisf 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Lea,  afler  some  observation,  he  began  to  think  thil 
the  Danish  ships  might  be  laid  quite  dry:  this  he  attempted, and  nc- 
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ceeded  ;  so  that  the  Danes  deserted  their  fort  and  ships,  and  marched  away 
to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  buih  a  fort,  and  wintered  at  a  place 
called  Q,uatbrig.  This  king*s  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the 
meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow ;  for  at  Hertford  was  the  Danish  fort, 
aod  from  thence  they  made  frequent  excursions  on  the  inhat^itants  of 
London.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  pursued  in 
laying  dry  the  Danish  ships :  Dugdale  supposes  that  he  did  it  by  straiten* 
ing  the  channel ;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  several  canals, 
which  exhausted  its  water.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  business  was  done ; 
and  such  of  the  Danish  ships  as  could  be  got  ofi*,  the  Londoners  carried 
into  their  own  road ;  the  rest  they  burnt  and  destroyed.  Alfred  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly 
employed  in  establishing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the  security 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects in  general.  After  a  troublesome  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  October,  a.  d.  900 ;  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  in  Hyde 
Abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

All  our  historians  agree  in  distinguishing  him  as  one  of  the  most  valiant, 
jrisest,  and  best  of  kings,  that  ever  reigned  in  England  ;  and  it  is  also 
generally  allowed,  that  he  not  only  digested  several  particular  laws  still  in 
being,  but  that  he  laid  the  first  foundation  of  our  present  happy  constitu- 
tion. There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince 
for  trials  by  juries;  and  the  Doomsday  Book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  another  edition  of  Alfred's  Book 
of  Winchester,  which  contained  a  survey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  shires :  what  is  ascribed 
to  hini  is,  not  a  bare  division  of  the  country,  but  the  settling  a  new  form 
of  judicature;  for  after  having  divided  his  dominions  into  shires,  he  sub- 
divided each  shire  into  three  parts,  called  tythings.  There  are  some 
remains  of  this  ancient  division  in  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  laths  of 
Kent,  and  the  three  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Each  tything  was  divided  into 
hundreds  or  wapentakes :  and  these  again  into  tythings  or  dwellings  of 
ten  householders :  each  of  these  householders  stood  engaged  to  the  king, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  family,  and  all  the>ten  were 
mutually  pledges  for  each  other;  so  that  if  any  one  of  the  tythings  was 
suspected  of  an  oflfence,  if  the  head  boroughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tything 
would  not  be  security  for  him,  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  if  he  made  his 
escape,  the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the  king.  £^ch  shire  waa 
under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom  was  the  reive,  his  deputy; 
since,  from  his  office,  called  shire-reive  or  sheriff.  And  so  efi!ectual  were 
these  regulations,  that  it  is  said  he  caused  bracelexs  of  gold  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers,  and  they  remained  untouched. 
Jo  pr.vate  hfe,  Alfred  was  the  most  amiable  man  in  his  dominions;  of  so 
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equal  a  lempeTt  that  be  never  aiiflered  eithei  sadneii  or  nolecomiDg  gBjel) 
to  eDier  his  mind ;  but  appeared  always  of  b  calm,  yet  eheeifnl  diipon* 
tion,  familiar  to  his  friends,  just  even  to  hia  enemieit  kind  and  tendBr  to 
all.  He  was  a  remarkable  economist  of  his  time;  and  Aasttriua  hu  given 
us  an  account  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keeping  an  r"^y"*^ 
of  it :  he  caused  six  wax  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  twelve  inches  kn^ 
ard  of  as  many  ounces  weight;  on  the  candles  the  inches  wera  regularly 
marked,  and  having  found  that  one  of  them  burnt  just  four  lioui>rhe  cem- 
milted  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  hia  chapelt  who  frooi  time  to 
lime  gave  him  notice  bow  the  hours  went :  but  as  in  windy  weulwr  the 
candles  were  wasted  by  the  impression  of  the  air  on  the  flame,  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  he  invented  lanthoros,  there  being  then  no  g]am  in  hit 
dominions.  This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  twelve  years  of  sige  before  a 
master  could  be  procured  in  the  western  kingdom  to  teach  him  tiie  alpha- 
bet ;  such  was  the  state  of  learning  when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had 
felt  the  misery  of  ignorance ;  and  resolved  even  to  Hval  hia  contempomy 
Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He  is  auppoaed  lo  have 
appointed  persons  to  read  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  is  thence  considered  as 
till-  founder  of  that  university.  By  ether  pmper  establishmeota,  and  faj  a 
gciK'nil  I'ticouragement  to  men  of  abilities,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
III  <l  tliiiiL-  knuuli'dge  thmughoul  hia  dooiiniims.  Nor  was  this -end  pnK 
■IK  U'll  more  by  his  cotmlcnnnce  and  cncourugcmi-nt,  ihun  by  his  fva 
exutiiple  and  his  writings.  For  notwithslandiug  the  lateness  of  hia  initifr 
tion,  he  had  acquired  extraordinary  erudition ;  and,  although  be  hnd  Mf 
been  illustrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been  (amoni  aa  an  anthor. 


JOHN    HAMPDEN. 


If  OIIN  HAMFDEN.  Est].,  of  Hamden,  4 
I  cebbraled  patriot,  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Buckinghamshire,  waa  bom  at 
I.uTidon.in  1694.  He  wua  cousin  german  toOliver 
Cr.iinivrll,  his  Hiolher  being  Oliver's  aunt.  In 
1009,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  went  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he 
iricidi.-  a  considerable  progress  in  the  law.  He  was 
ejecied  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  began 
at  Westminster,  February  5,  1626;  and  served  in  all  the  succeeding  par- 
liaments in  the  reign  ofCharlesT.  In  1636,  he  became  universally  known, 
by  his  refusal  to  pay  ship-money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax;  upon  which  he 
wu  prosecuted,  and  his  conduct  throughout  this  transaction  gained  him  a 
great  character.  When  the  long  parliameni  began,  the  eyes  of  all  mea 
were  fixed  on  him  as  tlicir paler patrix.  On  January  3,  1644,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treason,  and  other 
against  Lord  KimboUon,  Mr,  Hampden,  i 
House  of  Commons,  and  went  to  that  hoi 
retired.     Mr.  Hampden  afterwards  made  a 


r  misdemeanors  to  be  prepared 
ind  four  other  members  of  the 
ise  to  seize  them :  but  they  had 

a  speech  In  the  House  to  clear 


himself  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.  In  the  beg'nning  of  the  ciril 
war  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  of  great  service  to  th« 
parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.     He  received  a  mortal  wound  in  tba 
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■boulder  in  an  engagement  with  Prince  Rupeit,  on  the  ISth  of  Jobs,  lftl( 
■I  Chalgnrefield,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  on  the  S4th.  He  had  rlia  ail 
of  Bocratei,  of  ioterrogating,  and,  under  tbe  pretence  of  donbts,  inaiflnaiiDg 
objeciiona,  >c  that  he  infused  bis  own  opinions  into  thoM  from  whom  fat 
appeared  lo  learn  them.  He  was  a  rery  wise  man  and  of  greu  parts; 
and  possessed  of  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity  to  gortn  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country.  He  was  maater  orer  all  hie  app» 
tites  and  paaaiona,  and  had  thereby  a  very  great  aacendant  over  thoM  tt 
other  great  men :  he  was  of  an  industry  and  ri^lonce  never  to  be  tinl 
oat,  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  lubtile,  uu)  of  coaiap 
cqnal  to  bis  beat  ptirts ;  and,  above  all,  was  a  man  of  the  moM  ii 
inlegtitjr. 


SIR   THOMAS   MORE. 


t^[R  THOMAS  MORE,  Lord  High  Chancellor  <tf  Eng- 
land, aon  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  Judgei  of 
ibe  King's  Bench,  wbs  born  in  1480,  at  London, 
nhere  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educstion. 
He  was  afterwarda  introduced  to  Cardinal  Moretoo, 
o,  in  1497,  sent  him  to  Canterbniy  Collage,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  lecture*  of  Linacre 
I  Qrocinus,  on  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1409,  he  came  to  New  Inn,  in 
ndoD,  to  study  the  law  ;  whence  ha  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which 
father  was  a  member.  Notwithstanding  his  application  to  the  law, 
never,  now  about  twenty  years  old,  he  waa  ao  lugotted  to  monkish  die- 
line,  that  he  wore  a  batr-ahirt  next  his  akin,  and  oflen  bated  and  slept 
a  bare  plank.  In  1503,  being  then  a  burgess  in  parliament,  he  dietin- 
ished  himself  in  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  motion  for  granting  a 
igidy  and  tbree-fideenths  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vll.'i  eldest 
ightcr,  Margaret,  to  King  James  Y.  of  Scotland.  Tho  motion  was  re- 
led  ;  and  the  king  was  so  highly  offended  at  this  opposiiioo  from  i 
irdless  boy,  (hat  he  revenged  himself  on  Mr.  More's  father,  by  tending 
1  to  the  Tower,  and  obliging  him  to  pay  £100  for  his  liberty.  Being 
*  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  law-reader  at  Fumiral'a  inn. 
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which  he  held  about  three  years.    About  this  time  he  also  read  a  pabGc 
lecture  in  St.  Lawrence's  church,  Old  Jewry,  upon  St.  Austin's  treatise 
De  CivUate  Deiy  with  great  applause.     He  had  intended   to  beconia  t 
Franciscan  friar,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  D.  Colel, 
married   Jane,  daughter  of  John  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Newball,  in  Essez.    In 
1508,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sherifPs  court,  in  London,  was  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  became  very  eminent  at  the  bar.     In  1610i  ba 
went  to  Flanders  with  Bishop  Tonstal,  and  Dr.  Knight,  who  were  sent  bj 
Henry  VIIL  to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  Archduke  of  Anatria,  after- 
wards Charles  V.     On  his  return.  Cardinal  Wolsey  would  have  engaged 
him  in  the   service  of  the   crown,  and  offered  him  a  pension  which  lie 
refused.     But  he  soon  after  accepted  the  place  of  master  of  the  reqoeelSv 
was  created  a  knight,  and  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1620,  made  treasarer 
of  the  exchequer.     About  this  time  he  built  a  house  at  Chelsea*  and  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  whose  name  was  Middleton,  a  widow,  old,  ill-tempered, 
and  covetous ;  yet  Erasmus  says,  he  was.  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  young  maid.     In  1623,  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  then  poweifal 
minister,  Wolsey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppressive  subsidy;  yet  he 
soon  after,  made  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  and  was  treated  by  the  king 
singular  familiarity.    The  king  having  once  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  at 
Chelsea,  walked  with  him  near  an  hour  in  the  garden,  with  his  arm  roood 
his  neck.     After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-law,  ot^* 
served   how  happy  he  was  to  be  ao  familiarly  treated  by  the  king;  to 
which  Sir  Thomas  replied:    **I  must  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proed 
thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  wonld  sot 
fail  to  go  oflf."     In  1526,  he  was  sent,  with  Cardinal  Wulsey  and  olhefi, 
on  a  joint  embassy  to  France,  and  in  1520,  with  Bishop  Tonstal  to  CSud- 
bray.     I'he  king,  it  seems,  was  so  well  pleased  with  liis  senrices  on  these 
occasions,  that  in  1530  he  made  him  chancellor;  which  seems  the  moR 
extraordinary,  when  Sir  Thomas  had  repeatedly  declared  his  diespprola- 
tion  of  the  king's  divorce.     Having  executed  that  office  about  three  yearii 
with  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  resigned  the  seals  in  1533,  probaUy  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  his  refusing  to  confirm  the  king*s  divorce.     He  now  retiied 
to  his  house  at  Chelsea ;  dismissed  many  of  his  servants ;  sent  his  diil' 
dren  with   their  respective  families  to  their  own  houses ;  for  hitherto  be 
had  maintained  all  his  children,  with  their  families,  in  hie  own  house,  Vk 
the  true  style  of  an  ancient  patriarch,  and  spent  his  time  in  study  and 
devotion ;  but  the  capricious  tyrant  would  not  sufier  him  to  enjoy  tUi 
tranquillity.     Though  now  reduced  to  a  private  station,  his  opinion  of  ^ 
legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  deemed  of  somick 
importance,  that  various  means  were  tried  to  obtain  his  appiobstioB;  M 
all  persuasion  proving  ineffectual,  he  was,  with  some  oil  MtSiSttaisie'' 
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tlw  House  of  Lords  of  misprisuu  of  treason,  fbr  aiKoangiiig  Eli^beth 
Banon  in  her  tKaaoiubI«  pmctices.  His  iDDOccnee  appeared  so  deart 
that  they  were  obliged  to  strike  his  name  oat  of  the  InU.  He  was  then 
accused  of  other  crimes,  but  with  the  same  effect ;  till,  rafumng  to  take  the 
«ath  enjoined  by  the  act  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  lo  the  Tower, 
and  after  thirteen  months*  imprisonment,  was  tried  at  the  King's  Bench, 
for  high  treason,  in  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  The  proof  retted  «■ 
the  sole  evidence  of  Rich,  the  BoUciior-general,  whom  Sir  Thomasg  in  bia 
defence,  sufficiently  discredited ;  nerenbeless,  the  jury  bcoaght  bim  ia 
guihy^  and  he  was  condemaed  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  The  merciful  Harry, 
however,  indulged  him  with  simple  decollation  ;  and  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1S86.  His  body,  which  was  first  interred  in 
the  Tower  was  begged  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  deposited  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  at  Chelsea,  when  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  written 
hf  himself,  had  been  erected,  and  is  still  to  he  seen.  She  abo  proenrad  hia 
bead,  aAer  it  had  remained  fourteen  days  upon  London  hridge,  and  placed 
it  in  a  vault  belonging  lo  the  Roper's  /amily,  under  a  ehapel  near  St. 
Donatan'a  church  in  Canterbury.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  man  of  soiae 
learning,  and  an  upright  judge ;  a  very  priest  in  rehgioa,  yet  sheerful, 
and  even  witty  on  many  occasions,  particularly  at  hia  execatioa.  H« 
wanted  not  sagacity,  where  religion  waa  out  of  the  qneatiaa ;  but  in  that 
bia  facuhiea  were  so  enveloped  as  to  render  him  a  weak  and  erednloua 
•Bthusiast.  He  left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  though  his  Utopia  is  the  only  performance  that 
lias  survived  in  the  esteem  of  the'  world ;  owing  to  the  rest  being  chiefly 
of  a  polemic  nature :  his  answer  to  Lather  has  only  gained  him  the  ciedit 
of  having  the  best  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe,  at  giving  bad  namea  in 
good  Latin.  His  English  works  were  collected  and  pnbliahed  by  order  uf 
Queen  Hary  I.,  in  15G7 ;  his  Latin,  at  Basil,  in  ISC3,  and  at  Louraini 
in  1606. 


MIRABEAU. 


-  ABRIEL  HONORE  RiaUETTI  MIRABEAU,  tb 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabean,  ww  bom  it 
Paris,  in  1749.  He  showed  great  abilities  at  an  earif 
age,  but  having  been  giiilty  of  aome  juvenila  indixm- 
IS,  his  fother  treated  him  with  so  much  aemity  tfcil 
he  fled  Trom  his  persecutions  in  1769,  and  took  rafnga  ia 
Holland ;  where  he  published  a  book  agaioM  Deqiol* 
ism,  both  regal  and  paternal.  On  bis  return  to  France,  he  was  aetied 
on  a  lettre  dt  cachet,  obtained  by  his  father,  and  shut  up  id  a  alata  priseoi 
but  ihe  walls  of  a  dungeon  could  not  damp  the  vigour  of  hig  mindi  nor 
repress  the  activity  of  his  genius ;  for  amidst  the  gloom  and  malaiiekiilf 
<f  a  rigorous  confinement,  he  wrote  bis  much-admired  work  on  Ldtmit 
Cachet,  which  was  published  soon  aller  he  had  obtained  his  libntj.  u' 
beinj^'  circulated  through  France,  and  soon  afler  through  all  Ennpe^  cw 
tribiilcd  to  pave  the  way  for  the  popular  fermentation  and  levoIniioB  th* 
followed.  But  while  his  literary  bme  was  thus  rising,  hii  man]  chaiadn 
was  sullied  by  repeated  scenes  of  dissipation,  which  hit  fiuher  in  nis 
endenroured  to  suppress  by  succeasire  imprisoomenta ;  ini 
said  he  had  obtained  no  fewer  than  thirty.  Dr.  Walkioa  aaja  a 
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ieitrtM  de  cachet  against  him.  But  while  the  old  coant  was  even  meditat 
ing  how  to  disinherit  him,  young  Gabriel  was  relieved  fiom  farther  perse- 
cution by  his  death.  Soon  after  this  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Switt« 
erland,  England,  and  Flanders ;  and  upon  his  return  was  appointed,  by 
M.  de  Calonne,  a  kind  of  private  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Frederick 
the  Great  being  then  in  his  decline,  and  the  French  court  wishing  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The  count 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission  with  success,  and  disclosed  the  situatioa^ 
the  views,  and  characters  of  the  Prussian  court,  in  a  work  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  This  work  was  entitled.  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris* 
Tet  at  this  period,  the  count's  ambition  aspired  no  higher  than  to  fill  some 
inferior  diplomatic  office.  But  M.  de  Calonne  either  did  not  justly  appre- 
ciate  his  abilities,  or  viewed  them  with  envy;  for  he  neither  gave  him  a 
new  appointment,  nor  properly  rewarded  him  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
Mirabeau  was  ordained  soon  to  figure  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  station. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Provence,  in  1787,  he  delivered  an  oration, 
which  not  only  procured  him  the  highest  applause  for  his  eloquence  and 
patriotism,  but  inspired  all  who  heard  it  with  the  same  zeal  for  liberty  and 
enmity  to  despotism  that  seemed  to  influence  himself.  This  memorable 
oration  procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  National 
A&^embly,  both  by  the  citizens  of  Marseilles,  and  those  of  Aix.  He  took 
bis  seat  for  the  latter,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  able 
advocate,  that  France  had  seen,  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  that 
assembly  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  that  France  ever  convened 
together,  Mirabeau  was  elected  president,  and  cut  a  most  conspicuous 
figure ;  and  bad  be  lived,  would,  in  all  probability,  by  his  eminent  abilities 
and  prudent  measures  have  completed  that  revolution  which  he  had  so 
active  a  hand  in  beginning ;  without  those  bloody  measures  which  after^ 
wards  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  which,  after  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  of  the  best  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  at  last  issued  in 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism  fully  as  absolute  and  unlimited  as  that 
which  the  National  Assembly  abolished.  But  his  patriotic  career  was 
ordained  to  be  short.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  of  his  schemes  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  free  constitution  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
he  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  gout,  which  from  its  commencoment  prog- 
nosticated a  fatal  issue.  All  Paris  was  in  anxious  alarm,  but  in  spite  of 
the  best  medical  advice,  he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1791.  He  continued 
to  the  last  to  talk  of  public  affairs,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  converse 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  some  important  subjects  in  writing.  His  natu 
nl  son  was  so  concerned  for  his  approaching  death,  that  he  killed  himself 
the  day  before  he  died.  His  works  consist  of  eighteen  treatises,  chiefly  in 
fiivour  of  the  democratic  system. 
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DUMOURIEZ. 

.  HARLES  FRANCOIS  DDMOURIBZ  wu  bon  ri 
■  Cambria,  in  1730.  His  father  was  communrj  in  tb 
army,  and  waa  also  an  author  and  a  poet.  Daoioaiiai 
mtered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  aerred  in  Ou> 
many  during  (he  Sevea  Yeara'  War.  After  the  pcaca 
of  Paris,  1763,  he  travelled  about  Europe,  oflerinff  hii 
■er vices  lo  several  states :  be  visited  Corsica,  and  allerirardB  Bpain  aad 
Portugal,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  military  situation  and  reaonrces  oftha 
lalter  kingdom.  Having  returned  to  Prance,  he  waa  appointed  qllBIte^ 
iDBSter-gencra]  to  the  French  expedition  for  the  conqunt  of  Corarca,  ITflB^ 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pohind  on  a  mission  to  the  confederatee  of  Bu. 
with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1771  against  Russia.  He  was  aAe^ 
wards  sent  by  Louis  XV>  on  a  confidential  message  lo  Sweden,  in  the  MW 
tMnner  as  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  Count  Broglie,  and  oihen,  who  wm  mM 
to  England  and  other  countries,  and  who  corresponded  directly  w:tk  lb* 
king  without  the  intervention  of  his  ministers.  The  miniaten, 
became  jualous  of  Dumouriez,Qnd  found  mea' 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  Paris,  under 
M  the  Bastile. 

Hti  was  released  by  Louis  XTI.  on  his  coming 
•tored  lo  bis  rank  of  colonel,     to  1779,  he  was 
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ihere  a  great  naval  establishment  connected  with  the  proposed  inrasion  of 
England,  and  he  furnished  the  ministry  with  plans  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Wight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rerolu* 
tion  be  took  the  popular  side,  and  became  connected  with  the  Oirondins, 
by  whose  interest  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  in  which 
capacity  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  in  April, 
1792.  Soon  after  he  left  office,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  other  Girondin 
ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  Claviere,  &c.  Dumourie2  had  now  become 
afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  movement ;  the  Jacobins  hated 
him,  and  even  the  Girondins  grew  cool  towards  him.  Like  La&yette,  he 
professed  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  ITPlf  which  the 
others  had  given  up.  He  withdrew  himself,  however,  from  internal  poli- 
tics, and  went  to  serve  under  General  Luckner  on  the  northern  frontiers. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  appointed  to  replace  Lafayette  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
The  army  was  disorganized,  but  Dumouriez  soon  re-established  order  and 
confidence ;  he  obtained  a  series  of  partial  but  brilliant  successes,  which 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Prussians ;  and,  lastly,  he  made  a  determined 
stand  in  the  forest  of  Argonne,  which  he  styled  the  Thermopyhs  of  Fnuice« 
by  which  means  he  gave  time  to  Kellerman  and  other  generals  to  come 
up  with  fresh  divisions,  and  give  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Valroy,  90lh  of 
September,  1792,  an  engagement  which  was  won  by  Kellerman.  b  ii 
generally  allowed  that  Dumouriez's  stand  at  Argonne  was  the  means  of 
eaving  France  from  a  successful  invasion. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Dumouriez  began  his  campaign  of  Flanders ; 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemmapes  against  the  Austrians,  6th  and  6th  of  No- 
vember ;  took  Liege,  Antwerp,  and  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  accoant 
of  some  disagreement  with  Pache,  the  minister  at  war,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  After  the  execution  of  the 
king,  Dumouriez  returned  to  his  head -quarters,  determined  to  support,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under  the  son  of  Louis.  Meantime,  he  pushed  on  with  his  army,  entered 
Holland,  and  took  Breda,  and  other  places,  but  being  obliged,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Prince  Cobourg,  to  retire,  he  experienced  a  partial  defeat  at 
Net'Twinde,  and  again  at  Lou  vain.  Meantime,  he  had  displeased  the  con- 
vention by  opposing  its  oppressive  decrees  concerning  the  Belgians,  and 
he  wrgte  a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to  that  assem\>ly,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  which,  however,  was  not  publicly  read.  Danton,  Lacroix,  and 
other  commissioners  of  the  convention  came  successively  to  his  head-quar- 
ters to  watch  and  remonstrate  with  him,  but  he  openly  told 'them  that  a 
republic  in  France  was  only  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that  the  only 
m  mm.  of  saving  the  country,  was  to  re-establish  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  1791.     Dumouriez  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Prince  Cobourgt 
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hy  which  he  was  allowed  lo  wiilidnw  his  army  nnmolMted  to  the  froBtien 
of  France,  and  also  his  garrisons  and  artillery  which  he  hid  left  in  HoU 
land,  and  which  were  cut  ofl'by  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  TheM  &Tot]T> 
able  conditions  were  granted  by  Cobourg,  on  the  understaDding  that  Dn- 
mouriez  should  exert  himself  to  re-«8tAblish  the  conslitntionat  monarchy  ip 
France,  Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Tournsy,  and  eracuatiog  ^Iginm, 
withdrew  within  the  French  frontiers,  where  he  placed  hia  head-qiiaTten 
at  St.  Amend,  30th  of  March,  17&3.  He  was  now  accused  of  treaaoo  at 
Paris:  the  convention  pasted  a  decree  summoning  him  to  their  faari  and 
four  commiasianera,  with  Camus  at  their  head,  came  to  St.  Amand,  to 
announce  to  him  the  summons.  Dumouriez  replied,  that  he  wee  ready  to 
resign  the  command.  If  the  troops  coDsented,  but  be  would  not  go  b>  Paris 
to  be  butchered.  After  a  violent  altercation,  be  gave  the  commiasioneft  ia 
charge  to  some  hussara,  and  sent  them  over  to  the  Austrian  general  Clair- 
bit,  at  Tournay,  to  be  detained  as  hoats^s. 

His  design  was  now  lo  march  upon  Paris,  but  his  troops,  and  eapeciallj 
the  volunteers,  refusing,  he  was  obliged  to  lake  refuge,  himself,  with  a  few 
officers,  at  the  Austrian  head-quartere,  April,  1798.  He  there  found  oat 
that  his  plnn  of  a  constitutional  monsrcby  was  disavowed  by  the  allies,  and 
in  consequence  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army  againat  his  coun- 
try.  He  wandered  about  various  towns  of  Oermany,  treated  with  iuspi- 
rion,  and  annoyed  by  ihe  royalist  eniigranls,^bo  baled  him  as  a  constitii- 
lionalisl,  while  in  France  the  Convention  offered  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  bis  head.  Having  crossed  over  to  England,  be  wu 
obliged  ti)  depart  under  the  alien  act,  and  took  refuge  at  Hamburgh,  when 
he  remained  for  several  yeare,  and  wrote  bis  memoirs,  and  aeveial  political 
pamphlets.  In  1604  or  1605,  be  obtained  permisaion  to  come  to  QiglaDd. 
where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  He  is  said  to  bare  furaiahed  plui 
to  the  British  and  Portuguese  governments  for  the  operations  of  the  peon- 
aular  war;  and  he  received  a  pension  from  (he  British  governmaBt,  npv 
which  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  tba 
restoration  he  whs  not  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1831,  ha 
wrote  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  Neapolitan  consittutionaliata.  He  died  in 
March,  1633,-at  Turviile  Park,  near  Henley-upon-Thames,  at  the  aga  of 
eighty -four. 


JOHN   KNOX. 


'  OHN  KNOX,  the  hero  of  the  reronnBtion  in  Scollaadi 
s  bom  in  1606,  at  Qiflbrd,  near  Haddington.  "  Hia 
rs,  (Ba)ri  the  Rev.  I^trick  Maxwell,  of  Kilfau> 
chan,)  were  onginally  proprietor*  of  the  land  of  Ktiock, 
)  the  pariah  of  Renfrew,  whence  the  family  derived 
tbe  surname  of  the  Kooclca,  or  Knox,  They  afterwsrda 
obtained  the  lands  of  Craigend  and  Ranfurly,  both  in  ibis  pariah,  and 
ruided  long  at  the  Cestle  of  Ranfurly."  He  was  educated  at  the  tiniver- 
nty  of  St.  Andrews,  wbere  be  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  commenced 
teacher  very  early  in  life. 

At  this  time  the  new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  waa  hot  little  known  in 
Scotland  ;  Mr.  Knox,  therefore,  at  first  was  a  zealous  Roman  catholic :  bat 
attending  the  sermons  of  a  black  friar,  named  Ouialliam,  h«  began  to 
waver  in  his  opinions  ;  and  aflerwards  conversing  with  the  &moua  Wish- 
art,  who,  in  1644.  came  to  Scotland  with  the  commiationeit  aent  by  Henry 
VIH.,  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  became  a  tealons  reforaier. 
Being  appointed  tutor  lo  the  sons  of  tbe  lairds  of  Ormittonn  and  Lang 
Niddery,  he  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  principlea  of  the  Protestant  nli- 
gion ;  and  on  that  account  was  so  violently  persecuted  bj  the  Biabt^  of  8l 
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Andrews,  that  with  his  two  pupils  be  was  obliged,  io  1547,  to  talce  ihelier  ia 
the  castle  of  that  place.     But  the  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  twenty- 
one  French  galleys.     He  continued  a  prisoner  on  board  a  galley  two  yean, 
till  the  end  of  1549;  when  being  set  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  England*  and 
having  obtained  a  license,  was  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick,  and 
afterwards   at  Newcastle.      Strype  conjectures  that  in  1652*  fat  waa  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Edward  VI.     He  certainly  obtained  an  annual  penaioo 
of  jS40,  and  was  offered  the  living  of  All-hallows  in  London  ;  which  he 
refused,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy.     Soon  after  the  acceasioo 
of  Q,ueen  Mary  I.,  he  retired  to  Geneva ;  whence  he  removed  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  preached  to  the  exiles ;  but  a  difierence  arising,  on  account 
of  his  refusing  to  read  the  English  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Geneva ;  and 
thence,  in  1555,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  the  reformation  had  made 
considerable  progress  during  his  absence.     He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unremitting  zeal  and  reso- 
lution.    About  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen   regent,  earnestly 
entreating  her  to  hear  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  she  treated  with  con- 
tempt.    In  1556,  he  was  invited  by  the  English  Calvinists  at  Geneva  to 
reside  among  ihcm.     He  accepted  their  invitation.     Immediately  after  his 
departure  from  Scotland,  the  bishop  summoned  him,  ana  he  not  appeariogf 
condemned  him  to  death  for  heresy,  and  burnt  his  effigy  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh.     He  continued  abroad  till  1559,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished jiis  *'  First  blast  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women."     Being 
now  returned  to  Scotland,  he  resumed  the  great  work  of  reformation  with 
his  usual  ardour,  and  was  appointed  minister  at  Edinburgh.     In  1561, 
Q,ueen  Mary  arrived  from  France,  and   being  bigoted  to  the  religion  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  was  exposed  to  continual  insults  from  her 
reformed  subjects.     Mr.  Knox   himself  frequently  insulted   her  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  admitted  to  her  presence,  regardless  of  her  aex,  and  her 
high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  most  unjustifiable  freedom.     In  1571,  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  confusion  aqd  danger 
from  the  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  then  regent ;  but  he  returned  in 
1572,  and    resumed    his    pastoral    functions.     He  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
November,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles's,  in  that 
city.     His  History  of  the  Reformation  was  printed  with  his  other  works  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1584,  1586, 1644,  1732.     He  published  many  other  pieces; 
and  several  more  are  preserved  in  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.     He  left  also  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  which,  in 
1732,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woodrow,  minister  of  Eastwood.    Hii 
character  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr. Robertson.      "Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinte- 
restedness, were  virtues  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.    He  wu 
acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cuhivated  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in  tbit 
B]>ec  cs  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  inflame.     Hii 
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WMi"-^,  however,  were  odea  loo  WTere. and  lh«  iinpetaonty  of  hi>  temper 
azCMtiro.  Rigid  and  uncomplying,  be  showed  no  indulgence  to  the  in&r- 
miliei  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  distinctioDS  of  rank  and  chnncter,  he 
ottered  hia  admonitions  with  bd  acrimony  and  rebemence  more  apt  to  ini- 
tate  than  to  reclaim ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  expreMioB^ 
'with  respect  to  Queen  Mary's  perscm  and  conduct.  Tkaae  very  qaalilM* 
fcoweTer,  which  now  render  his  character  lestf  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  lb* 
instrument  of  Providence  for  adTancing  the  reformation  among  a  fiam.' 
peopje,  and  enabled  him  to  &ce  dangers,  and  to  surmount  oppoaitioo,  front 
which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  bare  been  apt  to  shrink  back. 
By  an  unwearied  appLcation  to  study  and  to  budnesa,  as  well  as  by  lb* 
fteqoency  and  ferrour  of  his  public  discouraes,  he  bad  worn  out  a  eonstits- 
lion  naturally  strong.  During  a  lingering  illness,  ha  diacovered  the  utmoal 
fnrtitude ;  and  met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  insepara- 
Ue  from  bis  character.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion, 
and  comforted  himself  with  ihoee  prospects  of  immortality,  which  uot  only 
preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  them  with  eialtalion  in  thoir 
last  moments.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  preaant  al  hia  fsneial,  pti^ 
aonnced  his  eulogium  in  few  words,  the  more  hmonmble  for  Knox,  as 
tbey  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  eensarod  with  peculiar  aarni^  t 
'Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  fiwe  of  man,*  " 
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it  of  England  has  in  har  kveping  M 
B  name  than  tbat  of  Nelson  ;  which,  fix 
I,  slands  out  more  conspicuoualy<  in  tlw 
a  which  it  belongs,  than  that  of  any  olhei  of  hit 
The  records  of  Britiab  military  renown  btw 
chief  tn  stand  hy  the  side  of  another,  even  in  tbi 
highest  plnce;  and  these  again  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  »me 
family  of  fame  which  has  given  teaders  to  other  agea  and  countries  of  tha 
world.  On  that  page  tvhich  is  emblazoned  with  the  undying  name  rf 
Wellington,  are  written  those  of  Cssar,  and  Marlborough,  and  Napoleoo. 
But  no  lime  or  nation  has  possessed  a  navy  which,  either  for  ila  gigaatic 
resources,  consummate  organization,  or  brilliant  achievemenls,  bean  loj 
<;omparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  close  of  the  eigbleealh 
iind  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and,  amid  all  the  gaBaoi  band 
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of  its  heroes  whom  that  period  produced,  the  name  and  example  of  Nelson 
tower  as  prominently  as  does  the  service  to  which  they  were  given  over 
all  rivals.     One  may  have  snatched  a  coronet  for  himself,  and  a  star  for  his 
country,  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  another  at  Camperdown :  but  he,  whose 
restless  and  insatiable  thirst  for  glory  kept  him  wandering  about  the  ocean 
as  if  he  had  been  a  roving  adventurer,  or  an  old  sea  king,  yet  whose  ad- 
mirable combinations,  when  the  moments  of  crisis  were  come,  secured  not 
merely  victory,  but  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  that  came  within  his  grasp 
-^who  waited  patiently  for  his  enemy  for  years,  and  then  chased  him  bali 
round  the  world  to  bring  him  into  action — who,  besides  his  important  share 
in  the  action  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  a  crowd  of  brilliant  things   besides, 
fought  and  won  the  great  battles  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahic,  and  Trafalgar,-— 
purchasing  every  fresh  laurel  with  his  blood,  and  paying  for  the  last  and 
greatest  of  them  all  with   his  life« — must  have  a  pedestal  to  himself  (and 
loftier  than  those  of  all  others)  in  the  temple  of  naval  glory.     If  the  com- 
parative fame  and  merits  of  Nelson  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  honours 
paid  to  himself  while  living,  or  to  his  memory  since  his  death,  he  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  the  foremost  of  England's  captains  who  died  a  vis- 
count, where  earldoms  had  been  given  to  his  brother  admirals  for  single 
actions,  and  whom  the  metropolis  of  his  country  has  not  found  time,  thirty- 
four  years  after  his  death,  to  honour  with  a  monument.     But  his  name  is 
indelibly  written  on  the  national  heart.      His  lightest  words  are  the  sea- 
man's oracles,  and  his  signals  are  the  war-cries  of  the  service  so  Idng  as  it 
shall  endure.     Where  his  gallant  spirit  won  admiration,  his  gentle  nature 
won  love ;  and  so  long  as  the  language  of  England  shall  exist,  and  wher- 
ever the  sea  on  which  he  rode  triumphant  shall  waft  it,  the  name  of  Nelson 
shall  be  known,  as,  in  the  combination  of  all  the  qualities  that  constitute 
the  perfect  chief,  the  greatest  of  the  world's  Naval  Heroes.      They  who 
paid   his  services  with  a  niggard   hand,  may  have' as  their  excuse  the  ap- 
prehension which  bis  rapid  victories  might  create,  lest  he  should  exhaust 
the  field  of  honour  too  soon,  and  multiply  his  claims  upon  his  country's 
gratitude  beyond  her  power  to  pay,  unless  the  scale  of  remuneration  were 
kept  down.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  pleasant  to  know  that  one  reproach  is  about 
to  be  wiped   away,  by  the  tardy  erection  of  a  national  monument  to  this 
national  benefactor. 

Iloraiio,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  rector  of  Bumham  Thorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  at  the  parsonage-house,  in  that  village, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1758.  By  his  mother's  side,  he  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Sir  R.  Walpole ;  and  it  was  after  his  godfather,  the 
first  Lord  Walpole,  that  he  took  his  Christian  name.  A  feeble  body  and 
sickly  constitution  were  insufficient  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  the  heroic 
spirit  which  early  developed  itself  in  many  a  boyish  exploit;  and,  at  a 
lender  age,  he  entered  the  navy,  under  the  auspices  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
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Captain  Maurice  Suckling,  then  in  command  of  the  Raisonnable,  of  tilt^ 
four  guns.  After  the  usual  routine,  (interrupted  only  by  the  occasioul 
BeTere  warnings  cf  disease,  which,  more  than  once,  all  but  deprived  tW 
country  of  the  future  services  of  her  great  admiral,  and  the  rich  tream 
of  his  imperishable  renown,)  he  was,  on  the  8th  of  December,  ITTS,  aih 
pointed  Commander  of  the  Badger  brig,  and  on  the  11th  of  June*  id  tkt 
following  year,  posted  into  the  Hinchinbrook,  of  twenty-eight  guns:  haf^ 
ing,  by  a  rapid  course  of  promotion,  exhausted  the  probation  of  the  ferricev 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  attained  thnt  rank  which  broaght  all  the 
honours  of  his  profession  within  his  reach,  and  from  whoae  emineDca  the 
path  of  his  future  glory  lay  straight  before  him. 

Into  the  minute  details  of  a  life  so  crowded  with  eventa  aa  that  of  Neltoa, 
the  limits  at  our  command  do  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Harrying  OTer  ill 
minor  incidents,  we  must  pass  on  to  those  great  eTenta  of  which  he  wis, 
in  his  own  person,  the  presiding  spirit,  and  which  have  shed  an  aDdjing 
lustre  at  once  on  his  own  name,  and  on  the  flag  of  England.  AAer  font 
severe  service  in  the  West  Indies,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Quebec,  lbs 
peace  of  178!)  brought  him  home,  with  the  reputation  of  a  firat-rate  oflker, 
but  having,  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  of  developing  the  higher  qaalitiei 
of  which  the  future  made  such  brilliant  displays.  At  thia  time,  he  vn 
first  presented  at  that  court  which  was  destined  to  owe  him  ao  roach  ;  hav* 
ing  previously,  while  abroad,  made  an  acquaintance  with  Prince  Willian 
Henry,  afterwards  William  the  Fourth,  a  prince  partaking  largelj  of 
Nelson's  own  nature :  and  this  acquaintance,  to  the  honour  of  both,  ripened 
into  a  steady  friendship,  that  ended  only  with  Nelson's  life.  In  March  d 
the  following  year,  he  went  out  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  on  the  peace  csli- 
blishment,  in  command  of  the  Boreas,  of  twenty-eight  guna  ;  and  here  il 
was  that  some  disputes,  in  which  he  found  himself  involved  with  Sir 
Ri(  hard  Hughes,  the  admiral  on  the  station,  first  exhibited  the  apprehea- 
sive  talents  and  unyielding  spirit  of  the  future  chief.  The  principle  of 
these  disputes  had  reference,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  abuae  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  by  the  American  traders ;  and  ended,  after  a  world  of  vexatiofl 
to  Nelson,  and  the  complete  recognition  of  his  principle  and  hia  proceed- 
ings, by  the  passing  of  the  Register  Act.  On  this,  aa  on  many  another 
occasion,  however,  he  had  to  complain  that  others  reaped  th?  rrwardi 
whirh  were  due  to  him  ;  and  the  neglect  to  which  he  frequently  found 
himself  surrendered,  even  after  his  paramount  claims  to  attention  arere 
well  understood,  all  but  threw  him  out  of  an  ungrateful  aenrice  more  tbu 
once.  From  absolutely  quitting  the  navy  in  disgust,  he  aeema,  at  Tariou 
times,  to  have  been  deterred  only  by  a  prophetic  faith  in  hia  own  high 
destinies,  which  never  left  him — not  that  sort  of  morbid  and  myatic  belief 
which  led  Napoleon  to  refer  his  fortunes  to  the  inflacuce  of  hia  atar,  biil> 
conBdence  arising  Dut  of  the  sense  of  power  which  only  awaited  ita  oppo^ 
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tunities,  and  was  sure  of  the  result.  "Pity!" — said  he  to  one  of  his 
officers,  who  used  that  phrase,  in  reference  to  Nelson's  annoyances,  during 
the  West  India  transactions  to  which  we  have  been  alluding, — "Pity!  did 
you  say?  I  shall  -live,  sir,  to  be  envied  !"  "  I  am  now  only  a  <;aptain," 
said  he,  on  another  occasion :  "but  I  will,  if  I  live,  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  !"  "  Never  mind  !"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  when  h©  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  as  prominently  as  he  deserved,  "  Never 
mind  !  I  will  one  day  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own."  This  steady  convic- 
tion arose,  as  we  have  said,  merely  out  of  a  determination,  on  which  he 
knew  he  could  rely,  to  seize  the  occasion,  whenever  it  might  present  itself. 
He  never  knew  what  timidity  or  hesitation  was,  or  suffered  his  opportunity 
to  pass  away,  from  any  apprehension  of  responsibility  to  himself.  "  I 
wish,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alluding  to  Admiral  Hotham's  action, 
in  1795,  "to  be  an  admiral,  and  in  command  of  the  English  fleet ;  I  should 
very  soon  do  much,  or  be  ruined :  my  disposition  cannot  bear  tame  and 
slow  meas'ires.  Sure  I  am,  had  I  commanded,  on  the  14th,  that  either  the 
whole  French  fleet  would  have  graced  my  triumph,  or  I  should  have  been 
in  a  confounded  scrape." — "  What  the  event  would  have  been,"  says  Mr. 
Bouthey,  "  he  knew,  from  his  prophetic  feelings  and  his  own  consciousness 
of  power ;  and  we  also  know  it  now,  for  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  have  told 
it." — But  we  are  anticipating.     To  return. 

It  was  during  the  disputes  arising  out  of  his  attempts  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Act,  that  he  fell  in,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Herbert^  the  President 
of  Nevis,  with  the  niece  of  that  gentleman,  the  widow,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  (with  one  son,)  of  Dr  Nisbet,  a  physician, — to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried, on  the  11th  of  March,  1787, — Prince  William  Henry  giving  away 
the  bride.  Fortunately  for  his  country,  the  prophecy  of  one  of  his  naval 
friends,  on  the  occasion,  was  doomed  to  be  falsified.  "  Yesterday,  the  navy 
lost  one  of  its  great(>st  ornaments  by  Nelson's  marriage.  It  is  a  national 
loss  that  such  an  officer  should  marry.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Nelsott 
would  have  become  the  greatest  man  in  the  service."  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  B<»reas  returned  to  England  ;  and  Nelson  remained  quietly, 
with  his  wife,  at  his  father's  parsonage,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu 
lionary  war,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  a  sixty-four  gun 
ship,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Lord  Hood,  in  "the  early  part 
of  1793.  Here,  before  the  fatal  occupation  by  the  Ensrlish  of  Toulon, 
Nelson  was  sent  with  despatches  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British 
Envoy  at  Naples  ;  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  his  own  domestic  happiness,  and  led  to  the  only  stains 
that  sully  the  character  of  this  great  commander. 

For  four  years,  Nelson  remained  in  the  Mediterranean,  actively  employed 
during  the  whole  of  that  time;  and  exhibiting,  in  a  series  of  most  arduouft 
services,  the  unwearying  zeal^  indomitable  energy,  and  conspicuous  talent^ 
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which  finally  raised  him  lo  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory.  After 
acting  with  Commodore  Linzee,  at  Tunis,  who  had  been  aeot  to  win  over 
the  Dey  to  the  cause  of  coalition  against  France,  and  assisting  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Corsica,  he  was  despatched  to  co-operate  with 
Sit  Charles  Stuart  at  the  siege  of  Calvi ;  and  here  he  lost  the  sight  of  hii 
right  eye,  from  the  sand  and  small  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  shot,  which 
struck  the  ground  at  his  feet.  Lord  Hood  had  been  replaced  by  Admiral 
Hotham  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Nelson  was  with  the  latter*  when  the 
Toulon  fleet  put  to  sea.  In  a  partial  engagement  which  took  place  betweea 
the  two  fleets,  theCa  Ira,  eighty-four,  and  the  Censeur,  seventy-foar,  strack 
•to  the  Agamemnon,  after  a  gallant  fight ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  when 
Nelson  proposed  to  the  admiral  that  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
had  made  sail,  should  be  pursued,  that  he  complained  of  Hotham*s  refosali 
in  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted.  ^  We  must  be  contented," 
said  the  admiral,  "  we  have  done  very  well.'*—**  Now,"  sajn  Nelson,  in 
the  same  letter,  **hnd  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape, 
when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  k 
*'ell  done." 

About  this  time.  Nelson  was  made  colonel  of  marines,  and  soon  aAe^ 
wards  sailed,  with  a  squadron  of  frigates,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aostriu 
and  Sardinian  armies,  in  driving  the  French  from  the  Riviera  di  Genoa. 
In  this  new  line  of  service,  all  his  exertions  were  thwarted,  by  the  incapt- 
•city  or  insincerity  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act;  and  GSenoa  having 
finally  declared  for  the  French,  and  Corsica  been  evacuated  by  the  Brinshi 
Nelson  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Minerve  frigate,  Captaii 
■George  Cockburn,  and  sailed  with  a  convoy,  for  Gibraltar, and  from  thenci 
westward,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  had  now  assamed  the 
mand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.     The  time  was  at  length  come  when 
great  qualities  were  to  be  displayed  in  all  their  vigour.     During  the  hanM- 
ing  service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  been  tormented  wiik 
the  apprehension  lest  a  general  engagement  should  take  place  before  hi 
•could  join.     But,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spaniik 
armament,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  whom  he  foand 
•ofl'  Cape  St.  Vincent.     Nelson  shifted   his  broad  pendant  on  board  dw 
Captain,  seventy-four ;  before  sunset  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  at  daybreak  the  rival  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other.    We 
have  no  space  to  follow  the  manoeuvres  of  the  respective  fleets,  but  oimt 
content  ourselves  with  showing  that  Nelson,  by  a  bold  disregard  of  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  (justified  only  by  the  circumstances  asd 
the  event,)  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  that  great  day.     Sir  Jote 
Jervis,  having  driven  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  before  they  coald  fonns 
line  of  battle,  and  cut  off  nine  of  their  ships,  directed  1      attentioi^lothf 
!nain  body,  stii.  superiir  in  number  and  metal  to  bis  whole  fleet, and  iiii'' 
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ihe  signal  to  tack  in  succession.     But  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  tha 
British  line,  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  were  hearing  up  before  the  wind, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  their  line,  and  either  rejoining  their  separated 
ships,  or  escaping  an  engagement.     With  that  decision,  therefore,  which 
was  the  remarkable  point  in  his  character,  he  disobeyed  the  admiral's 
Signal ;  and,  ordering  his  ship  to  be  wore,  came  at  once  into  action  with 
the  Santissima  Trinidad,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns ;  San  Joseph,  a 
hundred  and  twelve  guns ;  Salvador  del  Mundo,  a  hundred  and  twelve 
guns  ;  San  Nicolas,  eighty  guns,  two  seventy-fours,  and  another  first-rate. 
Trowbridge  and  Collingwood  foJlowed  the  daring  movement;  and  the  resuh 
was  that  two  of  these  ships  struck,  two  were  boarded  by  Nelson,  and  gal- 
kntly  carried ;  and  a  victory  was  finally  achieved,  which  4)laced  an  earl*8 
coronet  on  the  brow  of  Sir  John  Jervis — but  half  the  honour  of  which  is 
fiuriy  due  to  him,  who,  at  his  own  peril,  and  against  orders,  planned  and 
executed  the  movement  that  gave  half  the  enemy's  vessels  into  his  power. 
Without  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  it  is  no- 
where disputed  that  the  issue  of  the  day  could  not  have  been  what  it  was, 
bat  for  the  view  of  the  circumstances  taken  by  Nelson,  and  his  decision  in 
consequence ;  yet  he  who  won  an  earldom  for  his  chief,  never  succeeded 
in  winning  an  earldom  for  himself— even  by  all  the  brilliant  exploits  which 
threw  even  this  great  exploit  into  shadow.     On  this  occasion,  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Bath, — having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  before 
the  victory  was  known  in  England^ — and  shifted  his  flag  into  the  Theseus. 
In  the  Theseus,  Sir  Horatio  was  employed  in  the  command  of  the  inner 
equadron,  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, — where  he  neariy  lost  his  life  in  a 
desperate  affair  with   gun-boats ;  and  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Tenerifie,  which  cost  him  his  right  arm.     The  annoyance  which  this  event 
^ve  him,  and  the  long  sufferings  which  were  its  consequence,  were  soothed 
by  the  honours  that  fell  thick  upon  him,  on  his  return  to  England, covered 
iRrith  his  glory.     Crowds  poured  out  to  gaze  on  him,  cities  transmitted  their 
/reedom  to  him,  and  he  received  a  pension  of  J81000  a  year.     "The  mc- 
XDorial,  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  was  called  upon,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
**to  present  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  catalogue  of  ser- 
^ces  performed  during  the  war.     It  stated  that  he  had  been  in  four  actions 
"^rith  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three  actions  with  boats  employed  in 
knitting  out  of  harbour,  in  destroying  vessels, and  in  taking  three  towns; 
^e   had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the 
^xitteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi :  he  had  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes, and  eleven  privateers; 
^^ken  und  destroyed  near  fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels ;  and  actually  teen 
engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times ;  in 
'vshich  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
^founded  and  bruised  in  his  body." 
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Early  in  the  year  1708,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Yanguafd; 
and  was  despatched  hy  the  Earl  St.  Vincent  (Sir  John  Jervis)  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  a  small  squadron,  to  watch  the  expedition  6tting  out,undei 
Bc'iia parte,  at  Toulon.     Being  afterwards  strongly  reinforced   by  Lord  St 
Vincent,  and  having  learnt  that  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  had  sailed  from 
Touliin,  had  seized    on  Malta,  he  followed  them  thither;  but  receiving 
intelligence  that  they  had  lef\  the  island,  he  speculated  on  £gypt  as  then 
destination,  and  for  Egypt  he  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.     From  Aiexandrm 
to  Caramania,  and  from  Caramania  to  Candia,  he  sought  the  fleet,  which 
n".  that  momen;'.  carried  Napoleon  and   his  destinies ;  and  who  shall  siy 
how  the  destinies  of  Europe   might  have  been  altered,  and  its  fortoiiei 
modelled,  if  Napoleon  had  been  then  fallen  in  with.     Nelson  would,  in  iD 
probability,  have  finished  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  Wellington  hafc 
been  unknown.     Baffled  in  the  pursuit,  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  to  lefil, 
and  then  sailed  again  to  find  them,  if,  as  he  said,  they  were  at  the  Anti 
podes.     The  squadron  made  the  Gulf  of  Coron  ;  and  Trowbridge,  entn** 
in g  the  port,  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  French  had  been  seeSi 
four  weeks   previously,  steering   south-east   from   Candia.     Once  moiSi 
Nelson  stood  for  the  coast  of  Egypt ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  his  leit 
less  anxiety  was  allayed,  by  finding  the  French  fleet,  which  must  actoally 
have  crossed  him  in  his  previous  chase,  moored  in  Aboukir  Bay.    TV 
port  of  Alexandria,  ruined  by  time  and  neglect,  was  inaccessible  to  ships  d 
large  burden  ;  and  though  a  reward  often  thousand  liTres  had  been  ofleiti 
to  any  pilot  of  the  country  who  would  carry  the  squadron  in*  Adninl 
Brueys  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  open  road.    Hii 
ships  lay  in  a  strong  and  compact  line  of  battle;  '*the  headmost  veiieli 
according  to  his  own  account,  being  as  close  as  possible  to  a  shoal  on  tiM 
north-west,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the  liv 
of  deep  water,  so  as  not  to  be  turned  by  any  means  in  the  soath-wett" 
The  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships,  guns,  and  men,  was  with  the 
French — they  having  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  canyinf 
eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns, and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred s8l 
thirty  men ;  while  the  English  had  the  same  number  of  ships  of  the  liatb 
and  one  fifty-gun  ship,  carrying  one  thousand  and  twelve  guns*  and  eight 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  men.     The  English  ships  were  all  seventy-fosn; 
while  the  French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  and  one  three-decker  of  oH 
hundred  and  twenty. 

*' The  moment,'*  says  Southey,  *' that  Nelson  perceiTed  the  ponKioatf 
the  French,  that  intuitive  genius  with  which  he  was  endowed  dtsphfrf 
Itself;  and  it  instantly  struck  him,  that  where  there  was  room  for  u 
enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for  one  of  oars  to  anchor.  A* 
plan  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  therefore,  was  to  keep  entirely  M^ 
outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station  his  ships*  as  &r  as  he  vif  a^ 
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one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another  on  the  outer  quarter,  of  each  of  the 
enemy's.*'  Into  the  details  of  the  action,  for  the  reason  before  given,  we 
cannot  enter ;  but  the  English  ships  went  steadily  in,  and  one  by  one  took 
up  their  stations.  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  grounded,  and  was  out  of 
the  action,  but  his  calamity  saved  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  from  a 
similar  fate.  During  the  engagement.  Nelson  received  a  wound  in  xho 
head,  which  was  supposed  to  .be  mortal,  and  was  carried  below.  On 
examination,  however,  it  proved  to  be  without  danger,  if  he  could  be  kept 
quiet ;  but  nothing  could  withhold  him  from  the  quarter-deck.  The  final 
result  was,  the  burning  of  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Orient,— -on  board 
of  which  Brueys  was  dead, — and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  entire  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  which  cut  their  cables  in  the 
forenoon,  not  having  been  engaged,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates 
with  them.  These  two  ships  and  one  of  the  frigates  were  shortly  after- 
wards taken ;  and  thus,  a  single  frigate  was  all  that  escaped  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  entire  fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  French  to  Egypt. 
The  victory  was  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in  the  anna  j  of  naval 
history;  and  never  was  victory  hailed  with  such  tumultuous  rejoicing. 
Nelson  had  reached  the  summit  of  glory,  and  princes  and  states  vied  with 
each  other  in  showering  honours  on  his  head — the  Turkish  Sultan,  the 
Czar  Paul,  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  and  the  little  island  of  Zante. 
At  home,  the  king  gave  him,  with  honourable  augmentations  to  his  armo- 
rial ensign,  his  well-known  motto  of — Pcdmam  qui  fnentit  ferat.  He  was 
created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  for  his  own 
life,  and  those  of  two  immediate  successors.  A  grant  of  JS10,000  was 
▼oted  him  by  the  East  India  Company — a  piece  of  plate  by  the  Turkish 
Company — and  a  sword  by  the  city  of  London.  The  dukedom  and  do- 
main of  Bronte,  worth  J83000  a  year,  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Sicilian 
court.  This  was  the  zenith  of  his  great  fortunes  ;  when  he  had  attained  a 
fame  which  future  successes  could  but  confirm,  without  increasing,~-and 
oo  shadow  from  his  own  heart  had  as  yet  darkened  the  glory  with  which 
victory  had  encircled  his  brow. 

For  this  proud  victory,  the  country  nearly  paid  with  the  life  of  her  great 

captain ;  and,  indeed,  so  constantly  was  his  person  exposed,  and  so  many 

were  his  hurts  in  consequence,  that  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  mi- 

racle,  if  Nelson   had,  after  all,  died  anywhere  else  than  in  battle.     The 

sufferings  arising  from   his   new  wound,  however,  added  to  his   previous 

anxiety  and  long  and  arduous  service,  brought  him  nearly  to  the  brink  of 

the  grave :  and,  leaving  Captain  Hood  with  a  small  squadron,  to  blockade 

the  port  of  Alexandria,  he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.     His  reception  at 

Naples,  like  that  of  the  Roman  conqueror  of  old,  on  the  shores  which 

Nelson  had  jujt  quitted,  was,  unhappily  for  himself,  composed  of  all  those 

^cinatioDs  for  which  the  former  '*  lost  a  world,  and  thought  thf^  wotU  weli 
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lost.*'    In  this  sea  Nelson  remained  till  the  year  I8OO1  helping  to  cany 
out  the  results  of  his  great  achievemeDt,  hat  haffled  at  all  pointa  by  iha 
treachery,  incapacity,  and  profligacy  of  those  with  whom  he  bad  to  deaL 
Over  this  portion  of  his  life,  the  biographer,  who  has  no  more  apaee  thaa 
ourselves,  may  pass  at  once ;  because  the  minor  OTents  10  which  he  was 
concerned,  and  the  miserable  intrigues  by  which  he  was  thwaited*  were  so 
numerous  in  themselves  as  to  require  much  room  for  their  detail,  and  so 
comparatively  unimportant  in.  their  results,  as  not  to  demend  it^    and 
because  they  are  connected  with  the  growth  of  that  &tal  paanon  for  the 
wife  of  his  friend.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  made  final  wreck  of  hii 
own  domestic  peace,  introduced  remorse  into  his  bosom,  and  led  to  acts  that 
have  left  their  sole  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  the  hero.     Dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  government  al  home,  ia 
November,  1800,  he  returned  to  England ;  and  there  a  welcome  awaited 
him,  no  less  warm  in  its  degree,  but  more  wholesome  in  its  qaality,  thaa 
that  which  had  enervated  his  great  heart  amid  the  soft  breesea  and  Tolap- 
tuous  habits  of  the  Mediterranean.      Wherever  he  came«  the   coantry 
poured  forth  to  meet  him  ;  his  arrival  in  town  and  village  made  a  festival; 
cities  hastened  to  put  his  illustrious  name  upon  their  rolls;  and  the 
people  made  him  a  free-will  offering  of  their  hearts,  and  drew  him  on  fi 
station  to  station,  in  an  extemporaneous  triumph,  worth  all  the  gilded  aad 
programmatized  triumphs  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  old.     Bnt  ha  hsd 
brought  borne  with  him  ''the  arrow  in  his  heart;"  and*  ere  he  had  bees 
three  months  in  England,  he  separated  from  his  wife^— erowing*  with  thi 
frankness  of  his  high  nature,  her  blamelessness  and  worth*  and  thereif 
taking  upon  himself  the  entire  blame  for  this  most  mournful  anticipados 
of  the  grave. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  Lord  Nelson  was  promoted  to  the  ruikof 
vice-adniiral  of  the  Blue  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  appointed  second b 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  about  to  sail  for  the  BaUc; 
hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  San  Josef,  of  one  hundred  and  twelre  giusr* 
which,  however,  he  subsequently  removed  to  the  St.  Qeorge,  ninety-eigbl 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was,  the  breaking  up  of  the  coalition  agaistf 
England,  formed  between  the  northern  powers.  The  public  justly  ^la^ 
mured  that  a  command  so  important  should  be  confided  to  any  other  thsB 
Nelson ;  but  the  genius  of  the  latter  was  perpetually  administering  in 
practical  rebukes  to  the  obstinate  errors  of  the  admiralty^  and  the  rehtive 
talents  of  the  two  commanders  speedily  adjusted  themselTes.  Admioir 
trations  can  make  admirals,  but  not  heroes ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  fiii 
Hyde  Parker,  that  he  left  Nelson  to  do  the  work— whichy  from  that  mo 
ment,  was  sure  to  be  done  well.  After  some  time  wasted  in  fruitless  a^ 
tiations,  the  bold  spirit  of  the  latter  prevailed  orer  the  more  heailstaf 
genius  of  his  chief;  and,  after  hsTing  been  engaged  night  and  dijii   g^ 
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penooally  making  the  soundings,  and  buoying  off  the  channel  by  which 
his  formidable  enemy  was  to  be  approached,  Nelson,  in  the  Elephant,  of 
seTenty-four  guns,  to  which  his  flag  had  been  again  shifted,  led  a  squadron 
of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  some  smaller  craft,  (detached  from  the 
remainder  of  the  British  fleet,  which  remained  in  the  offing,  idle  spectators 
of  the  terrible  scene,)  in  among  the  shoals  and  intricacies  of  the  harbour, 
and  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  the  tremendous  defences  of  Copen- 
Jiagen. 

A  dreadful  day  was  that  for  the  devoted  city — whose  crown  prince,  and 
all  her  inhabitants  were  lookers  on — and  a  dreadful  day  for  all  engaged ! 
The  Danish  line  of  defence  and  batteries  were  deemed  impregnablei  and 
the  carnage  was  fearful.  At  one  time.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  hopeless  of  success^ 
and  anxious  for  the  squad ron,  made  the  signal  of  recall.     "  Leave  oflT  action !" 

cried  Nelson,  "Now,  d me  if  I  do,  Foley!     You   know,  Foley,  I 

have  only  one  eye,^'  he  continued,  bitterly,  "  I  may  be  blind  at  times." 
We  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  sanguinary  ever  fought,  and  throughout  which  the  charac* 
ter  of  Nelson  shines  with  a  radiance  that  almost  redeems  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  The  common  virtue  of  animal  courage— never  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  by  any  than  himself — and  the  great  qualities  of  the  com- 
mander, in  which  he  never  had  a  rival,  are  not  the  prominent  features  of 
this  true  hero,  on  that  fearful  day ;  it  is  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  his 
nature's  gentler  attributes,  in  a  scene  so  stem, — the  conspicuous  displays 
of  humanity,  amid  aJl  the  excitement  and  anxieties  of  such  an  hour, — that 
present  it  in  its  true  aspect  of  the  sublime.  The  result  was  the  total  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  and  fortifications,  and  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  North.  Services  so  splendid,  and 
leading  to  results  so  important,  a  country  can  scarcely  pay — but  should 
pay  as  far  as  she  can.  Nelson,  however,  was  still  only  made  a  viscount ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  replaced  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  command  of  the 
Baltic  fleet.  There  was  little  more  to  do,  however,  in  that  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Nelson  returned  to  England,  broken  down  by  fatigue,  in  June 
of  the  same  year. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun  to  taste  the  benefits  of  repose,  ere,  in 
deference  to  the  popular  alarm  at  home,  occasioned  by  Napoleon's  prepa- 
rations for  a  descent  on  the  British  shores,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
command  of  the  armament  in  the  Channel.     Nothing  but  the  presence  of 
Nelson   could   satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  the  multitude.      During   his 
continuance  in  this  command,  he  bombarded  the  town  of  Boulogne ;  but 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  relieved  him  from  a  service  unworthy  of  his  great 
name  and  place,  and  Nelson  retired  at  length  to  a  house  and  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Merton,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life.     During 
this  period  of  repose,  he  lost  his  father,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 

73  3  c 
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nine,  after  a  life  brightened  more  than  that  of  ordinary  men,  by  the  light 
reflected  on  it  from  the  career  of  his  gallant  son.  The  old  man  wai  moil 
mercifully  dealt  with — spared  to  see  the  hero  pass,  by  all  the  Bteps  of 
honour,  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame, — and  taken  away  only  ere  he 
plucked  that  last  laurel,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  with  his  heart's  blood. 

But  rest,  on  this  side  the  grave,  was  not  written  in  the  destiny  of  Neboo. 
On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  May,  1808,  took  his  station  offToolon, 
to  watch  the  fleet  which  had  been  collected  in  that  port.     On  this  hazassing 
service  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  a  close  prisoner  to  his  ship,  and 
vainly  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  out  of  port.     At  length,  on  the  Ifth 
of  January,  1805,  while  he  was  at  anchor  oflT  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  intelli- 
gence reached  him  that  the  French  fleet  was  at  sea ;  and  Nelson  com- 
menced a  chase,  for  its  extent,  rapidity,  and  perseverance,  the  most  eitm- 
ordinary  in  naval  annals.     After  beating  about  the  Sicilian  seas  for  seven! 
days,  and  seeing  that  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  safe,  he  lan  fiv 
Egypt — as  he  had  twice  done,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  enemy,  befon. 
From  Egypt  to  Malta — from  Malta  to  the  Spanish  coast — thence  back  to 
Toulon--over  to  the  African  coast— the  coast  of  Sicily— -through  the  StniH 
of  Gibraltar — away  to  the  West  Indies— Barbadoes— Tobago— Granada- 
Antigua — ^back  to  Europe — he  followed  his  flying  foe,  half  mad  with  ven- 
tion  and  anxiety ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  went  ashore  at  Gibmltar,  lor 
the  first  time  since  June  16th,  1803— and  two  years,  within  ten  days,  hat- 
ing elapsed  since  his  foot  had  been  out  of  his  ship,  the  Victory.     Thougk 
he  had  failed  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  yet  he  had  the  consolation  of  lanom* 
ing  that  his  chase  had  saved  the  colonies,  and  above  two  hundred  shipi 
laden  for  Europe,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  enemy'i 
hands.     Having  victualled  and  watered  at  Tetuan,  he  stood  for  Ceat^« 
proceeded  off  Cape  St.  Vincent — ^returned  to  Cadiz— traversed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  and  then,  as  a  la^it  hope,  stood  over  for  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland — rejoined  Admiral  Comwallis  oflT  Ushant— 4Lnd  thence,  baffled  n 
his  hopes,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  proceeded,  with  the  Victory  and  So-' 
perb,  to  Portsmouth  ;  where  he  learnt  that  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  &llea  in 
with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and   Spain,  to  the  westward  of  Ctpo 
Finisterre,  and  afler  capturing  two  of  their  ships,  an  eighty-four  ind  t 
seventy-four,  had  suffered  the  remainder  to  escape. 

With  a  view  to  recruiting,  after  his  long  and  anxious  laboan,  NeiioB 
retired  to  Merton  ;  but  there,  even  in  the  society  of  those  most  dear  to  hiffl, 
he  was  tormented  with  that  thirst  for  glory  which  his  unparalleled  victorioi 
had  not  appeased.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  enemy,  wkom  he  iti 
chased  round  the  world,  should  become  the  prey  of  another  than  himioK 
On  learning,  therefore,  that,  aAer  the  partial  action  with  Sir  Bobeit  CtMeft 
Ihey  had  brought  out  the  squadron  from  Ferrol,  and,  with  it,  gone  wio 
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hdiz,  he  once  more  offered  his  services.    They  were  eagerly  accepted ; 
ndy  at  this  time,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  admiralty  hady  at 
ngth,  discovered  their  incalculahle  value.     Lord  Barham  laid  the  list  of 
le  navy  before  him,  and  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers  and  ships. 
Iveiy  exertion  was  made  to  equip  those  which  he  had  selected ;  and  his 
imous  ship,  the  Victory,  was  prepared  to  bear  his  flag  to  its  last  triumph* 
Vom  the  moment  of  his  appointment  to  this  command,  he  seems  to  have 
tit  that  the  long  wish  of  his  heart  for  one  more  victory  was  granted— and 
I  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  presentiment  that  his  destiny  was  accom* 
liahed.    All  his  preparations  were  made  under  this  conviction.    He  gave 
rdera  that  a  coffin,  made  from  the  mainmast  of  the  Orient,  which  had  been 
resented  to  him  by  Captain  Halloweil,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile*  and 
id  lain  at  his  upholsterer's,  should  be  prepared  for  his  reception.    The 
utries  in  his  private  journal  prove  that  he  parted  from  those  he  loved,  as 
om  friends  on  whctee  faces  he  was  to  look  no  more.    He  passed  to  the 
Mch  at  Portsmouth,  amid  the  tears  and  prayen  of  a  people  by  whom  he 
ma  entirely  beloved — arrived  off  Cadiz  on  his  birth-day,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
mber ;  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  with  a  fleet  of 
renty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  found  himself  on  the  last 
sld  of  his  fame.     The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships  of  the 
Be  and  seven  large  frigates.    His  second  in  command  was  the  galknt 
oUingwood^ — who  had  followed  him  step  by  step,  from  his  boyish  years* 
p  the  ladder  of  the  service,  and  was  destined,  on  this  day,  to  step  into  the 
36t  vacated  by  Nelson,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before.     As  the  fleet 
aa  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy.  Nelson  retired  into  his  cabin ;  and 
lere,  having  written  a  short  prayer,  made  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  his 
ary,  earnestly  recommending  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  those  objects 
his  affection  whom  that  gratitude  had  left  him  too  poor  to  provide  for 
mself.     His  manner,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  day,  was  calm,  solemn* 
id  dignified,--exhibiting  little  of  the  excitement  which  had  characterized 
in  former  battle-scenes.     But  he  went  into  action  covered  with  all  his 
ars ;  and,  though  he  so  far  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  captains 
I  to  consent  that  two  of  their  ships  should  precede  him  into  action,  yet 
8  spirit  could  not  brook  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  eflect  to  the 
'rangement,  and  he  baffled  all  their  endeavours  to  do  so,  by  persisting  to  ' 
irry  a  press  of  sail.     To  Captain  Blackwood,  when  that  officer  took  leave 
'  him,  on  the  poop  of  the  Victory,  to  return  to  his  frigate,  he  said— *'Gk>d 
less  you,  Blackwood ;  I  shall  never  see  you  more.*'     At  forty  minutes 
ast  eleven,  the  Victory  made  that  signal  which  has  since  been  engraven 
•a  the  national  heart — never  to  be  obliterated — "EInoland  expects  evert 
iAH  TO  no  his  duty  !"     The  details  of  this  greatest  of  naval  actions  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  here.     At  noon  it  began,— arrived  at  its  height 
B^ut  half-past  one — at  three  the  firing  began  to  slacken — and  about  five 
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it  wboily  ceaaed.  It  was  the  most  defltractiTe  naval  conteat  that  era  lup> 
pened ;  and  was  followed  by  a  storm  which  continned  for  nTml  dap 
aflerand  roore  than  doubled  the  previoua  loss  of  life.  Twenty ahipa  of  tki 
enemy  struck  ; — and  the  naviea  of  Fnnce  and  Spain  were  »»miK<1«fJ 

It  was  about  a  quarter  after  one,  and  juat  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  that 
a  ball,  fired  fnnn  the  mizeti-top  of  the  RedonlabJe,  atmck  the  epaulette  m 
Nelson's  shoulder,  as  be  stood  on  the  quarteiwleck  of  the  Victory,  and  wu 
the  beaier  of  hia  death-wound.  He  fell  on  His  face,  OO  the  spot  which 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  hia  secretary,  Mr.  Scolt,  who  had  &Uea  eaiif 
in  the  action.  Being  raised,  and  carried  below,  it  wes  at  once  aeen  thu 
the  hurt  was  mortal.  He  lived,  however,  to  learn  that  hia  victcvy  waa com- 
plete ;  and  died  at  thirty  minutes  past  foor^-^hree  houn  aod  a  quartet 
aAer  he  had  received  hia  wound. 

Never  was  hero  lamented  as  was  Nelson.  England  could  acatcely  U 
made  to  believe  in  her  mighty  loas.  Her  triumph  for  the  great  victoiy  wu 
joyless,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  had  cost.  Yet  he  died  not  till  he  had  dot 
all  which  hia  country  had  for  him  to  do.  The  fleeta  of  her  enemiet  ba 
had  utterly  destroyed.  The  honoura  which  had  been  withheld  from  hia 
living  were  showered  above  his  grave.  The  wealth  that  would  have  midt 
his  lile  easier,  and  relieved  hia  lateat  earthly  anxieties,  was  now  heaped 
upon  his  surviving  relatives ;  and  the  earl's  coronet,  which,  had  it  bca 
sooner  given,  could  have  added  nothing  to  Nelson's  glory,  but  somttbi^ 
to  his  country's,  descended  at  length— and  ton  late— upcn  the  brawof  ki 
brother. 
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,  OLONEL  JAMES  GARDINER,  a  brave  and 
pious  officer  in  ihe  army,  the  son  of  Captain 
Palricli  Gardiner,  of  ihe  family  of  Torwood-Heod, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hodge,  of  Gladsmuir.  His  father 
had  served  in  the  army  under  King  William  III 
d  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in  Germany,  aAer  ths 
battle  of  Hochstet.  His  maternal  uncle,  Colooel 
Hodge,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Steeakirk,  in 
1693 ;  and  his  eldest  brother,  Robert  Gardiner,  al  the  siege  of  Namur,  in 
1695.  Our  hero  was  born  al  Carriden,  January  10,  1688.  He  waa  edu- 
taled  al  Linlithgow,  and  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  lan- 
guages ;  but  having  a  kind  of  hereditary  attachment  to  the  mililary  lifei 
be  served  very  early  as  a  cadet ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  bore  an 
ensign's  commission  in  a  Scots  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  wherein  he 
continued  till  1703;  when  he  received  a  similar  commission  in  a  Brilish 
regiment  from  Queen  Anne,  which  he  bore  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ramil- 
lieg.  In  this  memorable  action,  being  sent  on  a  desperate  aervice,  with  a 
party  of  what  is  called  the  Forlorn  Hope,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  Wh  le  calling  to  his  men,  a  muskel  ball  entered  his  mouth,  and 
without  touchmg  his  tongue  or  his  teeth,  went  through  his  neck, and  came 
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out  about  one  and  a  half  inch  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebrs.  Not  feel 
ing  the  pain  at  first,  he  began  to  suspect  he  had  swallowed  the  ball,  till  Ik 
fell  with  the  loss  of  blood.  After  this  he  passed  two  nights  and  all  next 
day  in  the  open  air,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  and  had  bis  wound  dressed 
at  last  by  an  ignorant  barber-surgeon ;  in  spite  of  all  whicb  be  TecoiTered. 
In  1706,  he  was  raised  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  soon  after  was  made  a  comet 
in  Lord  Stair's  regiment  of  Scots  Grays ;  and  in  1716,  a  captain-lieutenaiit 
of  dragoons.  When  the  Earl  of  Stair  went  ambassador  to  France,  he 
appointed  him  his  master  of  horse.  In  1715,  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  in  1717,  to  a  majority.  In  1724,  he  was  made  major  of  so 
older  regiment ;  in  1780,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and  in  1748,  to  that  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons ;  at  the  hesd 
of  which  he  fell,  fighting  bravely  for'his  country,  at  the  battle  of  Precton- 
pans,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1745 ;  in  the  fifty-eightb  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  person  he  was  tall,  graceful,  strong  built,  and  well  proportioned. 
And  being  endowed  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  in  his  younger  yean 
plunged  so  deep  in  every  fashionable  vice,  that  his  companions  styled  hin 
the  happy  rake.  But  in  this  vortex  of  vice  and  dissipation,  be  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  a  manner  almost,  if  not  entirely,  miraculous.  Our  limits 
permit  us  not  to  quote  the  full  account  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  his  work  entitled  Remarkable  passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  as  follows :— In  July,  1719,  Major 
Grardiner,  having  spent  the  Sabbath  evening  with  some  gay  company  till 
eleven,  and  having  an  assignation  with  a  married  woman  at  twelve,  is 
order  '*  to  kill  the  tedious  hour,"  took  up  a  book,  left  by  bis  mother  or 
aunt  in  his  chamber,  entitled  the  Christian  Soldier ;  wherein  be  expected 
to  find  some  amusement  from  the  author's  spiritualizing  the  terms  of  hit 
profession.  But  while  reading  it  carelessly,  he  was  surprised  by  a  saddea 
and  extraordinary  blaze  of  light  r  and  upon  looking  up,  beheld  to  bis  aston- 
ishment a  visible  representation  of  our  Saviour  .on  the  cross*  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  surrounded  with  glory;  while  at  the  same  time  he  thought  ha 
heard  a  voice,  saying,  "  Oh,  sinner,  did  I  sufller  this  for  thee,  and  are  these 
thy  returns  ?"  Struck  with  this  amazing  phenomenon,  he  sunk  down  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  continued  for  some  time  insensible ;  from  wbich  circanh 
stance,  Dr.  Doddridge  often  suggested  to  him,  that  he  was  perhaps  all  the 
time  asleep,  and  dreaming ;  but  he  himself  considered  it  as  not  a  dream, 
but  a  real  waking  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  consequences  were  as 
salutary  as  if  an  angel  had  been  sent  express  from  heaven  to  convert  him; 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  became  as  eminently  distinguished  for 
piety  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  profanity.  In  July*  1728»  he  married 
Lady  Frances  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bucban,  by  whom  he  bad 
thirteen  children.  From  the  numerous  anecdotes  recorded  of  this  pti^ 
and  good  man  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  we  shall  only  add  one  morai  which  bmJ 
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■fiord  «  useful  example  to  otbera  in  bh  age  wherein  duelling  it  w  fireqoenL 
He  had  been  so  much  addicted  to  this  fashionable  foUy  in  hia  jroungei 
yean,  that  he  bad  fought  three  duels  before  he  was  quite  a  man ;  bat 
being  challenged  to  fight  a  foutth,  aflet  his  conversioD,  he  made  this  calm 
nply: — "I  fear  ritming,  though  you  know  I  do  not  fe«TjtghHng."  Dr. 
Doddridge  baa  sommed  up  his  character  in  few  words,  in  the  quotatioD  f^on 
Virgili  prefixed  as  s  motto  to  his  wortt: 

— Jn*iior«li«r       ' 
Nw  pietua  liiil,  mo  ballo  n^^  **  HBds. 


JOHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARDT. 


OHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARDT,  descended  tna 
an  cmineni  ramily  in  Switzerland,  vraa  born  tl 
Lausanne,  about  the  year  1785.  He  received  tliB 
rudinienis  or  his  education  at  a  school  at  Neaf- 
chatel,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  univeni- 
lies  or  Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  At  the  latter,  he 
recommended  himself,  by  his  talents  and  getieni 
good  conduct,  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  cel«- 
mbach,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  SlrJowph 
I  whom  BuTckhardt  called,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in  Jaij, 
IS06.  His  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joseph  brought  him  into  connectiM 
wilh  the  other  members  of  the  African  Association,  and  ended  in  his  U- 
dertakirg.  under  the  patrnnagc  of  the  Society,  to  explore  theiateiioiaf 
Africa,  His  offer  was  accepted  in  May,  1808.  when  he  immediately  •« 
about  preparing  himself  for  his  journey,  by  studying  in  London  and  il 
Cambridge,  not  only  the  Arabic  language  and  Oriental  customs,  bat  ib* 
ulronoiny,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  medicine,  and  surgery.    In  additiM  h 
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th'c,  he  sufiered  his  becurd  to  grow,  accustomed  himself  to  wear  the  eastern 
dress,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  studies,  exercised  himseJf  by  long  journeys 
on  foot,  bareheaded,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  and 
living  upon  vegetables  and  water. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1809,  he  re<:eived  his  final  instructions,  and  on 
the  2d  of  March,  he  embarked  at  Cowes,  for  Maha,  where  he  appeared  in 
an  Oriental  costume,  and,  by  his  judicious  conduct,  contrived  to  conceal  his 
real  character  from  several  Sw^ss  officers,  whom  he  had  previously  known. 
Being  unable  to  procure  a  vessel  bound  for  Cyprus,  he  embarked  in  one  sail- 
ing to  the  coast  of  Caramania.  "  1  introduced  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  the 
passengers,  who  were  Tripolines,  as  an  Indian  Mohammedan  merchant, 
who  had  been,  from  early  years,  in  England,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
home  ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my  story  credible.  During  the 
course  of  our  voyage,  numerous  questions  were  put  to  me  relative  to  India, 
which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  when  I  was  asked  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  Hindoo  language,  I  answered  in  the  worst  dialogue  of  the  Swiss 
German."  Having  landed  at  Satalia,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Tarsus, 
;vhere,  finding  a  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  he  embarked  for  that 
country,  and  entered  it  at  the  point  where  the  Aasi,  the  Ancient  Orontisy 
falls  into  the  sea.  Here  he  joined  a  caravan  proceeding  to  Aleppo,  in  his 
way  whither  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  companions  of  his  journey  in- 
sisting that  he  was  a  Frank ;  and  at  Antakia,  one  going  so  far  as  to  pull 
him  by  the  beard,  he  resented  the  afiront  by  giving  the  offender  a  blow  on 
the  face.  On  his  arrival  at  Aleppo,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ibrahim,  and 
applied  himself  with  unceasing  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, into  which  he  made  an  attempt  to  translate  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
July,  1810,  he  started,  by  way  of  Palmyra,  for  Damascus;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  was  twice  attacked  by  banditti,  and  robbed  of  his 
watch  and  compass.  He  quitted  Damascus  in  September,  but  returned  to 
that  city,  aAer  having  visited  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  Libanus,  and  Mount 
Hermon.  He  subsequently  made  an  excursion  into  the  Haur&n,  the  patri- 
mony of  Abraham,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  again  entered  Aleppo. 
From  hence  he  accompanied  an  Arab  sheikh  into  the  desert  towards  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  protectron  of  his  guide  proving  insufficient,  he  was 
robbed  of  all  his  clothes,  and  compelled  to  return,  without  having  accom- 
plished any  of  the  objects  of  his  journey.  "  It  was  in  this  excursion  to 
the  desert,"  says  Mr.  Barker,  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo,  "  that  Burck- 
hardt  had  so  hard  a  struggle  with  an  Arab  lady,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
only  garment  which  the  delicacy  or  compassion  of  the  men  had  left  him.'* 
On  the  14th  of  February,  he  finally  quitted  Aleppo,  and  once  more  return- 
ing to  Damascus,  made  another  journey  from  thence  into  the  Haur&n,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  city  unvisited  by  any 
other  European,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  those  of  Petra,  the  capital  of 
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Arabia  Petrsa.  The  ruins  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  Ghor«  or  Araha,  the 
existence  of  which,  he  says,  '*  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  ancieDt 
as  well  as  modern  geographers."  Speaking  of  Balka,  he  observes,  *'Blany 
ruined  places  and  mountains  in  that  district  preserve  the  names  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  elucidate  the  topography  of  the  province  that  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.*' 

After  many  hardships  and  dangers,  our  traveller  reached  Cairo,  in  Egypt 
with  the  intention  of  joining  a  caravan,  and  travelling  to  Fezzan,  in  th 
north  of  Africa, — the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  While,  howev«»r,  the 
caravan  was  preparing,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Nubia,  on  which  he 
set  out,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813.  They 
were  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  Burckhardt*s  only  encumbrances  were 
a  gun,  a  sabre,  a  pistol,  a  provision  bag,  and  a  woollen  mantle,  which 
served  by  day  for  a  carpet,  and  for  a  covering  during  the  night.  The 
country  through  which  he  passed  was  in  a  state  of  great  distraciioo,  bat 
He  proceeded  in  safety  as  far  as  the  Mahass  territory,  on  reaching  which, 
"  he  found  himself,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  life  of  our  traveller,  **  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  description  of  savages.  The  governor«  a  ferocious 
black,  furiously  intoxicated,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  followers  in  the 
same  condition,  received  him  in  a  hut.  In  the  midst  of  their  drunken 
mirth,  they  called  for  their  muskets,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  in 
the  hut,  and  Burckhardt  every  moment  expected  that  a  random  ball  would 
put  an  end  to  his  travels."  Having  proceeded  up  the  Nile  almost  as  &r 
as  Dongola,  he  turned  towards  the  north,  and  at  Kolbe  swam  across  the 
river,  *'  holding  by  his  camel's  tail  with  one  hand,  and  urging  on  the  besst 
with  the  other.'*  He  then  visited  Ybsambul,  Mosmos,  Derr,  and  Assouan, 
where  he  remained  till  the  2d  of  March,  1814 ;  his  whole  expenditure 
during  the  time  of  his  stay,  for  himself,  his  servant,  dromedary,  and  ass, 
not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day. 

Having  assumed  the  character  of  a  poor  trader  and  a  Turk  of  Syria,  he, 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  set  out  with  a  caravan,  through  the  deserts  of 
Nubia,  to  Berbera  and  Shendy,  as  far  as  Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
he  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda.  During  this 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  many 
of  the  statements  of  Bruce,  he  endured  a  series  of  hardships  and  sufler- 
ings  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Park  in  Africa.  While  mad  with  thirst 
in  the  burning  desert,  he  beheld  the  mocking  mirage ;  and  if  he  escaped 
burial  beneath  the  overwhelming  sand,  lifted  like  a  wave  by  the  tempestu- 
ous blast,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  yet  a  more  dangerous  foe  to 
meet  in  the  plundering  Arab.  At  Darner,  he  cried  beads  for  sale,  (sec 
engraving,)  to  procure  provisions  for  his  ass ;  at  Jidda,  his  finances  wen 
so  low,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  slave,  and  he  had  already  thooghli 
of  resorting  to  manual  labour,  for  his  subsistence,  when  he  fortunately  o^ 
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tained  three  thousand  piastres  (about  JSIOO)  by  giving  a  bill  upon  Cairo. 
Crocodile's  flesh  occasionally  formed  part  of  his  food,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  desert  he  found  no  greater  than  the  inconveniences.  Though  almoat 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  ^'Iwas  obliged,"  he  says,  ^everyday,  to  fetch 
and  cut  wood,  to  light  a  fire,  to  cook,  to  feed  the  ass,  and  finally  to  make 
cofiee ;  a  cup  of  which,  presented  to  my  companions,  was  the  only  means 
I  possessed  of  keeping  them  in  tolerable  good  humour."  In  his  way 
through  the  Nubian  desert,  he  relates  a  singular  custom  of  the  Arab  guides, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  small  presents  from  trarellers.  '*  They  alight," 
he  says,  **  at  certain  spots,  and  beg  a  present ;  if  it  be  refused,  they  collect 
a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive  tomb,  and  then 
placing  a  stone  at  each  jof  the  extremities,  they  apprize  the  traveller  that 
his  tomb  is  made ;  meaning,  that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  security  (x 
him  in  this  rocky  wilderness." 

Our  traveller  remained  at  Mecca  from  the  9th  of  September  until  the 
16th  of  January,  1815,  during  which  time  he  accurately  noted  the  maB- 
nera  and  customs  of  the  holy  city,  without  his  real  character  being  disco* 
▼ered,  though  it  had  been  previously  suspected  by  the  Pasha  of  Tayei^ 
who  jocosely  observed,  *'  It  is  not  the  beard  alone  which  proves  a  man  to 
be  a  true  Moslem."  On  the  28th,  Burckhardt  reached  Medina,  which  he 
quitted  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression,  and  atili 
suffering  from  the  recent  attack  of  an  intermittent  fever.  To  add  to  his 
dejection,  he  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Yambo,  the  plague  in  its  most  viru- 
lent shape  ;  and  being  unable  to  procure  a  boat,  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
a  witness  of  its  horrors  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  during  which  time,  he 
says,  '*  the  air,  at  night  and  day,  was  filled  with  the  piercing  cries  of  those 
who  had  been  bereaved  of  the  objects  of  their  afiection."  At  length,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  he  reached  Cairo,  where,  after  having  recruited  his 
health,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  his  travels.  In 
the  spring  of  1816,  he  visited  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  having  returned  to  Cairo, 
was  making  preparations  to  commence  his  long-delayed  journey  to  Fezzan, 
to  explore  the  source  of  the  Niger,  when  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery  on 
the  14th,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  October,  1817.  ^'I  have  closed,"  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  "  the  lives  of  few  travellers  with  more  regret."  His  obse- 
quies were  performed  after  the  Mohammedan  custom,  accordirig  to  his  own 
request  to  Mr.  Salt,  to  whom  he  observed,  a  few  moments  previously  to  hit 
death,  *'  that  as  he  had  lived  like  a  Mussulman,  in  the  east,  the  Turks 
would  claim  his  body  ;  and  perhaps,"  said  he, ''  you  had  better  let  them.** 

Thus  fell  another  victim  in  the  cause  of  geographical  discovery,  whicht 
in  Mr.  Burckhardt,  may  be  said  to  have  lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  en- 
terprising devotees.  Patient,  courageous,  cautious,  and  intelligent,  no 
fatigues  dispirited,  no  obstacle  disconcerted,  and  no  dangen  dismayed  him. 
He  conformed  himself  to  the  mannen  of  the  varioua  countriee  t£foa(4i 
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which  he  pasBed,  with  adinirabla  Mel ;  and,  with  an  appannt  a 
gf  what  was  passing  around  him,  sufiered  nothing  worth  obMrratioa  to 
escape  his  attention.  The  penetrating  and  sagacious  tum  of  his  mind  di^ 
plays  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  various  works ;  the  first  of  whichi 
containing  an  account  of  his  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Mahisi, 
and  from  Upper  Egypt  to  Nubia,  was  published  in  lB19,iD  quarto,  by  ths 
African  Association.  In  1822,  a  volume  was  published  containing  ths 
particulars  of  his  travels  in  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  year  IBIO 
to  1816;  in  1629,  appeared  his  Travels  in  Arabia  ;  and,  in  1S30,  another 
quarto  volume  was  published,  entitled  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Egyp- 

The  whole  of  these  publications  will  bo  read  with  deep  interest,  not  only 
for  the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  geography  of  the  countries  described, 
but  for  the  persona]  sympathy  which  they  cannot  fail  to  awake  in  ths 
breast  of  the  reader.  Mr.  St.  John,  however,  differs  from  Mr.  Barckhardt'i 
view  of  men  and  things,  saying,  "  that  he  interpreted  men  in  too  refined 
and  systematical  a  manner,  and  oflen  saw  in  their  actions  more  contrivance 
iban  ever  existed  : — how  could  Mr.  St.  John  possibly  know  this  T  Surely, 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  opinions  of  hin 
who,  in  the  quotation  above,  takes  upon  himself  to  contradict  an  affinna 
tive  upon  no  other  ground  than  his  own  presumption  to  the  contrary. 
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^IXON  DENHAM  was  born  in  London,  on  the  IM  of 
January,  1786;  and,  aflei  receiving  his  educatioa  U 
nt  Taylor's  School,  was  articled  to  a  aolicitor. 
Finding,  however,  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  uncoo- 
a  his  gay  and  adventurous  Spirit,  he  relinquished 
I  it  akogether ;  and,  in  I8I1,  went  as  a  volunteer  into  the 
I  array,  in  which  he  served  tilL  the  teimination  of  the  pen- 
iular  war,  during  the  Ifttter  part  of  the  campaign,  as 
ii  of  ihe  tweniy-ihird  fusileers.  His  cheerfulness  and  gallantrj 
rendered  him  a  great  favourite  with  all  his  fellow-officers,  and  procured  for 
him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  whose  life  he  saved 
at  the  baltle  of  Toulouse,  by  carrying  him  off  the  field  after  he  had  been 
struck  on  the  leg  by  a  cannon-ball.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  commission  in  the  fifty-fourth  foot ;  and  soon  after,  entering 
the  Netherlands,  was  engnged  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  at  the  termina- 
Uon  of  which,  he  proceeded  with  the  allied  armies  to  Paris,  and  set  out 
from  thence  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  Retnnung  to  RngUiwl 
in  1619,  he  obtainsu  for  himself  an  admission  into  the  senior  depaiUnent 
sf  the  Royal  MiLtary  College,  at  Famham,  where  he  stodied  nndar  the 
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directions  of  the  governor.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  whose  friendship  and 
commendation  he  was  not  long  in  gaining. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  African  traveliery  Captain  Denham 
volunteered  to  curry  on  his  researches  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  waa  sent  oat 
by  Lord  Bathurst  to  join  Mr.  Oudney  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  who  had 
already  started  on  the  same  expedition.  Having  arrived  at  Ti^poli,  he  left 
that  city  on  the  5th  of  March,  1822,  and  proceeded  to  join  Messrs.  Oadney 
and  Clapperton,  at  Memoon,  whence  he  travelled  to  Sockna,  being  the  firtt 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  ever  entered  the  town  in  an  English  dress; 
which,  contrar}'  to  the  information  he  had  received,  he  found  to  procure 
him  a  much  more  favourable  reception  from  the  inhabitants  than  if  he  had 
been  in  disguise.  From  Sockna,  he  continued  his  course  towards  Moni^ 
zuk,  crossing,  on  his  way  thither,  an  extensive  desert,  where  he  experi- 
enced great  pain  and  peril  from  the  efiects  of  thirst,  and  a  tremendous 
sand  storm  which  blew  down  his  tent  in  the  night,  and  nearly  suflbcated 
him  before  he  was  able  to  rise.  On  his  arrival  at  Mourzuk,  finding  the 
sultan  unwilling  to  furnish  him  with  an  escort  to  Bornou,  he  left  his  com- 
panions, and  returned  to  Tripoli;  charged  the  bashaw  with  duplicity; 
and,  on  his  hesitating  to  appoint  a  time  to  convey  him  to  the  former  place, 
set  sail  for  Marseilles,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  England,  and 
informing  the  government  how  he  had  been  deceived.  .Upon  this,  says 
Major  Denham,  in  his  journal,  "The  bashaw  sent  three  despatches  afler 
me,  by  three  different  vessels,  to  Leghorn,  Malta,  and  the  port  I  had  sailed 
to,  which  I  received  in  quarantine,  informing  me  that  Bhoo-Khaloon  was 
appointed  with  an  escort  to  convey  us  to  Bornou."  Accordingly,  our  tia- 
veller  re-embarked  for  the  shores  of  Barbery,  and  re-entered  Sockna  on  the 
2d,  and  Mourzuk  on  the  30th  of  October ;  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
following  month,  set  out  on  his  way  to  Kouka,  in  Bomon* 

Passing  through  Traghan,  over  a  road  of  salt  and  sand,  to  Maefen,  ''an 
assemblage  of  date  huts,  with  but  one  house,"  he  came  up  with  Oudney 
and  Clapperton,  at  Gatrone  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tegerhy,  where  he 
remained  some  days  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  two  companions, 
and  of  the  rest  he  himself  required  previous  to  crossing  the  adjoining 
desert,  a  journey  of  fifteen  days.     On  the  Idth  of  December,  he  set  ont 
for  Kouka  ;  meeting,  daily,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  way,  an  im- 
uiense  quantity  of.  skeletons,  and  dead  bodies,  some  of  which  he  found 
"  with  their  arms  clasped  round  each  other,  just  as  they  had  expired." 
Alluding  to  these  corpses  in  his  journal,  he  relates,  "  While  I  was  dosing 
on  my  horse,  about  noon,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  cnuhing  under 
my  feet,  which  startled  me  excessively.    I  found  that  my  steed  had,  widh 
out  any  sensation  of  shame  or  alarm,  stepped  upon  the  perfect  skektons 
of  two  human  beings,  cracking  their  brittle  bones  under  his  feet,  and,  by 
Dne  trip  of  his  foot,  separating  a  skull  from  the  trunk,  which  ndled  oo  like 
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m  ball  before  him.  This  event  gave  me  a  sensation  which  it  took  some 
time  to  remove."  On  the  8th  of  January,  1828,  he  arrived  at  Derkee* 
Vhere  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  the  sending  of  a  marauding  party  to 
capture  some  camels,  the  chief  part  of  those  who  had  attended  him  having 
died  on  the  road.  « 

On  the  28th  of  January,  they  entered  the  territory  of  a  negro  sheikh  oi^ 
chief,  named  Mina  Tahr.  From  him  they  received  a  supply  of  camePs 
milk  and  a  sheep, — a  most  grateful  addition  to  their  table,  after  being  with- 
out fresh  animal  food  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  The  Tibboos  are  an 
active  race  of  men,  but  exceedingly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  look 
upon  the  warlike  Arabs  as  invincible,  and  have  the  greatest  terror  of  their 
guns.  Five  or  six  of  them  will  sometimes  go  round  and  round  a  tree 
where  an  Arab  has  laid  down  his  musket  for  a  minute,  stepping  on  tiptoe 
as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  it,  talking  to  each  other  in  a  whisper,  as  if  the 
gun  could  understand  their  exclamations,  and  I  dare  say  praying  to  it  not 
to  do  them  any  injury,  as  fervently  as  ever  Man  Friday  did  to  Robinson 
Crusoe's  musket. 

To  Mina  Tahr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Major  Denham  showed  his  watchf 
which  pleased  him  wonderfully  at  first,  but  after  a  little  time  it  was  found 
that  what  gave  him  greatest  satisfaction  was  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  his 
iace  in  the  bright  part  of  the  case.  The  major,  therefore,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  small  looking-glass,  and  he  took  his  station  in  one  comer  of 
the  tent,  for  hours  surveying  himself  with  a  satisfiiiction  that  burst  from  his 
lips  in  frequent  exclamations  of  joy,  which  he  also  occasionally  testified  by 
sundry  high  jumps  and  springs  in  the  air. 

Major  Denham  continued  his  journey,  passing  through  Bilma,  the  capi-  ' 
tal  of  the  Tilboos,  Chukoema,  Dibla,  Kasama-foma,  Beere-Kashifery,  Lari, 
Woodie,  Burwha,  Greudawhat ;  and,  after  having  been  without  animal  food 
for  fifteen  days  together,  and  narrowly  escaping  the  jaws  of  alligators, 
hyeenas,  and  elephants,  in  the  course  of  his  traveb,  he  arrived  at  Kouka, 
on  the  17th  of  February.  "  This,'*  says  he,  ^  was  to  us  a  momentous 
day,  and  it  seemed  to  be  equally  so  to  our  conductors.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  that  had  presented  themselves  at  the  various  stages  of 
our  journey,  we  were  at  last  within  a  few  short  miles  of  our  destination ; 
were  about  to  become  acquainted  with  a  people  who  had  never  seen,  or 
scarcely  heard  of,  an  European ;  and  to  tread  on  ground,  the  knowledge 
and  true  situation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  wholly  unknown." 

On  his  presentation  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou,  he  soon  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  was  promised,  by  him,  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  After  passing  about 
two  months  at  Kouka,  he  joined  a  hostile  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  sheikh, 
against  the  Felatahs ,  in  his  way  to  attack  whom,  he  passed  some  days  at 
Mandara,  the  sultan  of  which  country  joined  the  Bomonese  troops,  who, 
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together  with  himself,  after  burning  two  small  townst  were  pat  to  flight  and 
defeated  by  the  Felatahs,  at  the  siege  of  Musfeia.  The  situation  of  Uajor 
Denham,  in  his  retreat  from  the  pursuers,  was  dreadful  in  the  extrenw; 
both  himself  and  his  horse  were  badly  wounded;  and,  after  twice  &lling 
with  the  latter,  and  fighting  singly  against  three  or  four  assailants,  he  it 
length  lay  disarmed  on  the  ground.  "At  that  moment,*'  he  relates,  ''my 
hopes  of  life  were  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name.  I  was  almost  instantly 
surrounded  ;  and,  incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance,  was  as  speedily 
stripped.  My  pursuers  then  made  several  thrusts  at  me  with  their  spean, 
that  badly  wounded  my  hands  in  two  places,  and  slightly  my  body,  jiut 
under  my  ribs,  on  the  right  side  ;  indeed,  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the 
same  cruel  death  I  had  seen  unmercifully  inflicted  on  the  few  who  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  those  who  now  had  possession  of  me.  My  shiit 
was  now  absolutely  torn  ofiT  my  back,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked. 
When  my  plunderers  began  to  quarrel  for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape 
came  like  lightning  across  my  mind  ;  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest  me,  and  started  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood :  two  of  the  Felatahi 
followed,  and  gained  upon  me ;  for  the  prickly  underwood  not  only  dh 
structed  my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miserably:  and  the  delight  with 
which  I  saw  a  mountain-stream  gliding  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine  cannot  be  imagined.  My  strength  had  almost  left  me,  and  I  seixed 
the  yuung  branches  issuing  from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree  which  overhung 
the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  myself  down  into  the  water;  when, 
under  my  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weight  of  my  body,  a  laiga 
liffa,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces,  rose  from  its  ooil«  ai 
if  in  the  very  act  of  striking.  I  was  horror-struck,  and  deprived,  for  a 
moment,  of  all  recollection — ^the  branch  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  tom- 
bled  headlong  into  the  water  beneath :  this  shock,  however,  revived  me : 
and,  with  three  strokes  of  my  arms,  I  reached  the  opposite  bonk,  which, 
with  difficulty,  I  climbed  up,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  myself  wtk 
from  my  pursuers." 

After  dangers  and  disasters  almost  as  appalling  as  those  just  related. 
Major  Denham  returned  to  Kouka,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  and  despondency.  In  his  way 
back,  he  relates,  that  the  little  food  he  could  procure  "was  thrust  out  iron 
under  Barca  Sana*s  (the  sheikh  Vgenerah  tent,  and  consisted  generally  of 
his  leavings:  pride,"  he  continues,  *'was  sometimes  nearly  chbkiDg  me, 
but  hunger  was  the  paramount  feeling ;  I  smothered  the  former,  ate«  and  ' 
was  thankful."  "  Thus,"  he  observes,  on  terminating  his  aoeooat  of  itt 
"  ended  our  most  unsuccessful  expedition  ;  it  had,  however,  injnatioe  and 
oppression  for  its  basis,  and  who  can  regret  its  failure  t"  He,  howeveri 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Kouka,  accompaniedt  with  Dr.  Oudneyti 
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expedition,  headed  by  the  sheikh  in  person,  against  the  Mungowy ;  but 
that  people  making  some  concessions,  he  was  not  involved  in  any  hostile 
encounter ;  and  after  visiting  the  Gambarou  river,  and  collecting  moch 
curious  information,  (among  other,  that  the  monkeys  abounding  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  called  by  the  natives  "  the  enchanted  men,")  he  again 
returned  to  Kouka,  where  he  remained  till  the  termination  of  the  rainy 
season  in  1823. 

In  January,  1824,  he  obtained  permission,  and  an  escort,  from  the  sheikh, 
to  visit  the  Loggun  nation,  a  country  he  had  for  eleven  months  previously 
been  endeavouring  to  enter.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he  embarked  at 
Showy  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  Shary  to  Joggabah,  a 
once  inhabited,  but  then  desolate,  island ;  approaching  it  by  a  wide  piece 
of  water,  which  he  called,  from  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
Bellevue  Reach.  Passing  from  Lake  Shary,  '*  into  that  sea  of  fresh  water, 
the  Tchad,*'  which  he  named  Lake  Waterloo,  he  veered  round  to  the  north- 
east branch  of  Joggabah,  and  continued  in  that  direction  till  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shary ;  where,  after  discerning  with  his  telescope  no- 
thing but  a  waste  of  waters  before  him,  he  commenced  his  return  to  Showy ; 
on  reaching  which,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Loggun,  by  way  of  Gulphi, 
Willighi,  Affadai,  Alph,  and  Kussery ;  a  route  seldom  traversed,  and  which 
he  describes  to  be  "a  continued  succession  of  marshes,  swamps, and  stag- 
nant  waters,  abounding  with  useless  and  rank  vegetation ;"  and  where 
*' flies,  bees,  and^musquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other 
in  a  display  of  their  peace-destroying  powers."  On  the  16th  of  February, 
he  entered  Kernuk,  the  capital  of  Loggun,  by  a  street  "  as  wide  as  Pall 
Mall ;"  but  was  only  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approach  of  the  Begharmi,  against  whom  the  Sultan  of 
Loggun  would  not  undertake  to  protect  him.  While  in  the  city,  he  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  curiosity, of  the  women,  who  examined  even  the 
pockets  of  his  trowsers ;  "  to  give  them  their  due,"  he  observes,  "  they 
are  the  cleverest  and  the  most  immoral  race  I  had  met  with  in  the  black 
country." 

After  enduring  many  vicissitudes  and  dangers,  and  witnessing,  at  Angala, 
the  las*  moments  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  had  accompaniea  him  in  nis  expedi- 
tion to  Loggun,  Major  Denham  returned,  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  Kouka, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  fever ;  and,  shortly  after,  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Dr.  Oudney,  at  Murmur.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  disheartening  circumstances  attending  his  former  excnrsionst 
he,  on  his  recovery,  joined  another  expedition  against  the  Begharmies,  in 
the  hope  of  making  himself  further  acquainted  with  their  tountry;  but  a 
temporary  defeat  of  the  Bornouese,  whom  he  accompanied,  rendering  it 
unsafe   for  him  to  continue  with  them,  he  once  more  returned  to  Kouka, 

whence,  after  an  'nterview  with  Mr.  Clapperton,  then  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
7S  a  »  a 
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health,  he  set  out,  by  way  of  Lari  and  Woodie*  for  Tripoli,  carryinf; 
him  several  presents  from  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou  to  ihe  King  of  England. 
On  the  25th  of  December,  1824,  the  fourth  Christmas-day  he  had  pasted 
in  Africa,  he  arrived  at  Temesheen  ;  on  the  5th  of  January,  1826,  reached 
Sockna  ;  and,  on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month,  entered  Tripoli ;  whence, 
in  a  few  days,  he  embarked  for  Leghorn,  and  arrived  in  England,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Clapperton,  on  the  1st  of  the  following  June.  **Oar 
long  absence,'*  he  says,  in  his  journal,  "from  civilized  society,  had  si 
effect  on  our  manner  of  speaking,  which,  though  we  were  unconscioos  of 
the  change,  occasioned  the  remarks  of  our  friends.  Even  in  common  con- 
versation our  tone  was  so  loud  as  almost  to  alarm  those  whom  we  ad- 
dressed ;  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  we  could  moderate  our  voicei  lo 
ns  to  bring  them  in  harmony  with  the  confined  space  in  which  we  wen 
now  exercising  them." 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  home,  he  became  an  object  of  paUic 
interest  and  private  regard ;  which,  on  the  publication  of  his  travels  and 
discoveries,  were  increased  to  a  peculiar  degree  ;  Earl  Bathurst  frequendy 
invited  him  to  his  table  ;  and,  ip  testimony  of  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
of  his  courage  and  intelligence,  ofiered  to  his  acceptance  **  a  new  and 
^experimental  appointment  to  Sierra  Leone,  just  then  decided  on,  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  General  Turner,  then  governor  of  the  colony/*  Accord 
ingly,  he  was  appointed  superintendent,  or  director-geneml,  of  ths  libe- 
mtcd  African  department  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  and, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1626,  having,  in  the  previous  month,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  embarked  for  that  colony, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  January  of  the  following  year.  After  occupying 
some  months  in  surveying  the  vicinity  of  Free  Town,  he,  in  the  latter  end 
of  1827,  made  a  voyage  of  inspection  to  Fernando  Po;  on  the  coast  of 
which,  he  met  with  Richard  Lander,  who  informed  him  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Clapperton,  intelligence  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  send  to  Eng- 
land. In  May,  1828,  he  returned  to  Free  Town,  where  he  received  the 
kiii^*s  warrant,  appointing  him  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  and 
shortly  afterwards  held  a  levee,  a  few  days  after  which  he  was  attacked  by 
the  fever  of  the  country ;  but  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery  till 
the  8lh  of  June,  when  the  symptoms  became  so  malignant  that  he  died  on 
the  following  day. 

Few  men  have  gone  to  their  graves  more  lamented  by  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances than  Lieutenant-colonel  Denham ;  his  lively,  buoyant,  and 
benevolent  heart,  and  the  ardent  and  confident  spirit  with  which  he  ande^ 
took  his  useful,  but  hazardous  enterprises,  have  endeared  him  not  only  to 
the  people  of  his  own  civilized  country,  but  to  many  a  barbarous  chief  and 
wild  savage  of  the  remote  and  pestilential  countries  he  Titited  in  the  cooiae 
of  his  wanderings.     His  journa/  contains  an  account  of  perils  and  adfca- 
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tUTes  which,  in  ihe  days  or  Bruce,  would  have  been  denounced  as  incredi- 
ble ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  written  in  a  simple  and  impressive  style,  that  seema 
to  warrant  ita  truth ;  and  the  most  eccentric  and  extraordinary  facts  ai« 
accompanied  with  observations  too  reverent  and  profound  to  admit  of  ridi- 
cule at,  or  a  question  as  to,  the  truth  of  them.  An  anonymous  biographer 
thus  concludes  his  memoir : — "  If  this  sense  of  amply  doing  the  duty  he 
-was  sent  out  to  perform,  animating  the  natural  strength  of  his  fine  coasti- 
tation,  could  have  kept  the  warm  blood  unvenomed  in  that  benevolent 
heart ;  could  have  preserved  the  bright  health  which  one  hour  glowed  on 
that  manly  cheek,  and  in  the  next  was  extinguished  in  livid  paleness;  if 
all  this  could  have  sufficed  (o  compass  with  security  the  life  of  man  in  that 
colony,  Denham  would  not  have  died  1  But  the  good,  the  brave,  has 
indeed  fallen 
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APTAIN  HUGH  CLAPPERTON,  md  of  a  su^conai 
Annun,  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  twenty-one  childna. 
s  born  in  that  town  in  the  year  1788.  At  an  eailj 
age,  he  was  pluced  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Downifi  ■ 
celebrated  mathematician,  under  whom  be  made  himielf 
acquainted  with  practical  mathematics,  including  nari* 
ion  and  trigonometry.  In  1806,  he  became  calnn- 
boy  to  Captain  Smith,  commander  of  a  trading  abip 
called  the  Pustleibwaite,  in  which  be  made  many  voyages  to  North  Amfr 
rica,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  sliiliand  intrepidity.  Being  at  Li- 
verpool, at  a.  lime  when  reck  suit  was  very  dear,  and  with  which  his  vessel 
was  laden,  he  was  di!ttcn;d  bringing  on  shore  a  few  pounds  of  It  in  hil 
handtferchicf,  and  was  immediately  seized  by  the  custom-bouse  officeitt 
who  released  him  only  on  his  ccnsenling  to  go  on  board  the  Tender,  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Renommeu  frigate,  at  the  Nore,  and  ranked 
.lis  a  man  before  the  masi.  On  re|)resenting  hia  situation,  however,  to  < 
friend  at  Annan  who  wrote  to  Capialn  Briggs,  the  commander  of  tbeCk^ 
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linde,  to  which  vessel  he  was  subsequently  remoTed,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  midshipman,  and  was  shortly  aflerwarda  sent  to  the  dockyard^ 
at  Plymouth,  to  be  instructed  in  the  cutlass  exercise ;  which,  on  having 
attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of,  he  was  appointed  to  teach  to  others ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  was  removed  to  the  Asia,  a  seventy-fonr  ship,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  In  1814,  he  went  out  to  Ber- 
muda, acti.ig,  in  his  way  thither,  as  drill-serjeant,  a  situation  he  filled  with 
great  skill  and  credit,  and  made  himself  so  useful  and  agreeable,  that  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  admiral  and  the  whole  crew.  On  arriving  at 
Bermuda,  he  was  despatched,  in  a  fiag-ship,  to  Halifax,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  ultimately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confiance  schooner.  .  In  1817,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  retired  on  half-pay  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
continued  till  1820,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Oudney,  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to 
Africa. 

He  arrived  at  Tripoli  about  November,  1821,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Major  Denham,  with  whom  and  Dr.  Oudney  he  proceeded  to  Mourzuk ; 
whence,  after  making  an  excursion  to  the  westward,  he  travelled  toKouka, 
in  Bornou,  passing,  in  his  way  thither,  several  hundred  bodies  of  black 
slaves,  who  had  died  of  fatigue  in  their  way  through  the  Tibboo  desert. 
At  Kouka  he  remained  a  month,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Mandara,  Munga, 
and  the  Gambarou ;  and,  returning  to  Kouka,  he  was  attacked  with  a  deli- 
rious fevcTj  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  In 
December,  1823,  he  parted  from  Major  Denham,  and  travelled  with  Dr. 
Oudney,  who  was  then  in  very  ill  health,  through  the  territory  of  Soudan, 
to  Murmur;  where  the  latter  died  of  a  diarrhoea,  and  was  buried  by  Mr. 
Clapperton,  who  helped  to  dig  his  grave,  and  read  the  funeral  service  over 
hira.  To  the  loss  of  Dr.  Oudney,  which  afflicted  him  extremely,  he  thua 
alludes  in  his  journal : — "At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to  be  bereaved 
of  such  a  friend,  had  proved  a  severe  trial ;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and  fellow 
traveller,  labouring  also  under  disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 
people,  and  proceeding  through  a  strange  country  which  had  hitherto 
never  been  trodden  by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  severe,  and  afflicting  in 
the  extreme."  From  Murmur,  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  Houssa,  and,  on  returning  to  the  first-mentioned  place,  was 
much  exasperated  on  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  clay  wall  round  Dr. 
Oudney 's  grave.  "I  felt,"  he  says,  "so  indignant  at  this  wanton  act  of 
barbarity,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  applying  my  horsewhip  across  the 
governor's  shoulders,  and  threatened  to  report  him  to  his  superior,  the 
governor  of  Katagum,  and  also  to  despatch  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
sultan,  unless  the  wall  was  immediately  rebuilt;  which,  with  slavibh  sab- 
•nission,  he  promised  faithfully  to  see  done  without  delay.' 
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In  travelling  from  Kano  to  Sackatoo,  Glapperton  found  the  coantry  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  extremely  romantic  and  diversified  with  large 
clumps  of  luxuriant  trees.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  pieaaing, and 
everywhere  was  he  treated  with  kindness.  Some  of  the  valleys  throagfa 
which  they  passed  were  delightfully  green,  and  clear  springB  of  fresh 
water  gushed  from  the  rocks.  At  these  they  frequently  found  the  yoiing 
women  belonging  to  the  villages  employed  in  procuring  water.  By  wet 
of  an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  Glapperton  used  to 
ask  them  for  a  gourd  of  water.  Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and 
displaying  at  the  same  time  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the 
blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to  him,  and  appeared  highly  delighted 
when  he  thanked  them  for  their  civility. 

In  1825  Glapperton  returned  to  England,  when  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander; and,  before  he  could  complete  the  account  of  his  recent  journey, 
was  employed  by  government  to  make  a  second  expedition  to  Sackatoo,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  certain  presents  to  the  Sultan  of  the  Fellans,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  latter,  through  Glapperton,  to  the 
King  of  England.     Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  August,  he  embarked  in 
the  ship  Brazen,  and  arrived  at  Whidah  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
November.     In  the  succeeding  month  he  commenced  his  journey  to  Sac^ 
katoo,  accompanied  by  Gaptain  Pearce  Dr.  Morrison,  and    his   servant, 
Richard  Lander ;  and,  on  the  9th,  arrived  at  Dagmoo,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  sleeping  during  the  night  in  the  open  air,  himself  and  all  hi; 
companions  were  taken  ill,  and  Gaptain  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  shortly 
afterwards  died.     Ho  subsequently  reached  Katunga,  where  he  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  Q,uorra,  or  Niger,  but  was  not  permitted  to  visit  it 
Gontinuing  his  journey  northwards,  he  arrived  at  Kano,  and  then  proceeded 
w^estward  to  Sackatoo,  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  permission  to 
continue  his  course  to  Timbuctoo.     On  his  arrival,  howeTer*  at  the  fonner 
place,  in  l)ecoml)er,  1820,  his  baggage  was  suddenly  seized,  under  pr^ 
tencc  that  he  was  a  spy  and  was  conveying  warlike  stores  to  the  Saltao 
of  Bornou,  then  at  war  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Fellans,  who  opened  all  the 
letters  addressed  to,  and  also  seized  all  the  presents  intended  for,  the  for- 
mer.    This  treatment  destroying  all  his  anticipations,  preyed  so  deeply  on 
his  spirits,  t/iat  lie  is  said,  by  his  servant.  Lander,  ''never  to  hare  smiM 
afterwards  ;'*  and  a  dys(>ntery  at  the   same  time   attacking  him,  on  thi 
12th  of  March,  1827,  he  sank  into  a  state  which  soon  brought  on  hit 
death. 

"Twenty  days,"  says  Lander,  "my  poor  master  remained  in  a  loir«>* 
distressed  state.  Flis  body,  from  being  robust  and  vigoroasi  became  weik 
and  emaciated  ;  an  i,  indeed,  was  little  belter  than  a  skeleton.'*  A  ihof 
time  before  his  deach,  he  called  him  to  his  bed,  and  said,  "  Richardt  1  ili>B 
shortly  be  no  more  ;  I  feel  myself  dying ;  do  not  be  so  much  afleded,  o) 
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dear  boy ! — it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty ; — it  cannot  be  helped.  Take 
care  of  my  journal  and  papers  after  my  death  ;  and  when  you  arrive  in 
London,  go  immediately  to  my  agents,  send  for  my  uncle,  who  will  accom- 
pany you  to  the  colonial  office,  and  let  him  see  you  deposit  them  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary.  After  I  am  buried,  apply  to  Bello,  (the  8ultan,^ 
and  borrow  money  to  purchase  camels  and  provisions  for  your  journey 
over  the  desert.  Do  not  lumber  yourself  with  my  books;  leave  them  be- 
hind, as  well  as  the  barometer,  boxes,  and  sticks,  and  every  heavy  article 
you  can  conveniently  part  with.  Remark  what  towns  or  villages  you  pass 
through  ;  pay  attention  to  whatever  the  chiefs  may  say  to  you,  and  put  it 
on  paper.  The  little  money  I  have,  and  all  my  clothes,  I  leave  to  you  : 
sell  the  latter,  and  put  what  you  may  receive  for  them  into  your  pocket ; 
and  if,  on  your  journey,  you  should  be  obliged  to  expend  it,  government 
will  repay  you  on  your  return."  "He  then,"  says  Lander,  "took  my 
hand  between  his ;  and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  while  a  tear  stood 
glistening  in  his  eye,  said,  in  a  low,  but  deeply  afiecting  tone,  *  My  deai 
Richard,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me, I  should  have  died  long  ago;  I  can 
only  thank  you,  with  my  latest  breath,  for  your  kindness  and  attachment 
to  me  ;  and  if  I  could  have  lived  to  return  with  you,  you  should  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want;  but  God  will  reward  you.'  This* con- 
versation," continues  Lander,  "occupied  nearly  two  hours,  in  the  course 
of  which  my  master  fainted  several  times.  The  same  evening  he  fell  into 
a  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in  much  perturbation,  and  said  he  had 
heard  distinctly  the  tolling  of  an  English  funeral  bell:  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  breathed  his  last."  He  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  was 
buried  at  the  village  of  Chungary,  or  Jungali,  by  Richard  Lander,  who 
gave  two  thousand  cowries  to  the  natives  to  build  a  house  four  feet  high 
over  the  spot. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Clapperton  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  of  prodigious 
strength  ;  he  possessed  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  was  remarkable 
aJike  for  his  religious  feelings,  and  his  active  and  practical  benevolence. 

Several  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  his  daring  and  courage.  During  his 
first  expeditions  to  sea,  he  would  often  plunge  into  the  water  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  swim  alongside  the  vessel ;  an  experiment  which  once 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  winter  of  1815,  while  in  command  of  a 
block-house»  he  was  attacked,  and  vanquished,  by  an  American  schooner, 
and  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  being  made  prisoner,  or  of  cross- 
ing Lake  Michigan  to  York,  a  journey,  over  the  ice,  of  nearly  sixty  miles. 
He  chose  the  latter,  and  had  proceeded  with  his  party  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  a  boy,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was  unable  to  move  further; 
Clapperton  instantly  took  him  upon  his  back,  and,  supporting  himself  with 
m  staff,  walked  with  his  burden  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  when  he  found  thai 
the  boy  was  dead.      Another  proof  of  his  strength  and  humanity  is  told 
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of  him  by  Richard  Lander)  who  says,  "  Whenerer  we  cams  to  ■  ttnaai 
which  was  loo  deep  to  ford,  and  unfumiahed  with  ■  fenj-boat,  being  loo 
weak  myself  to  awim,  my  geoerous  maater  uaed  to  take  me  upon  hii 
shoulders;  and,  oftentimes,  at  the  imminent  riak  of  bis  own  h'fe,  carry  ns 
in  sftfety  to  the  opposite  hank." 

Hia  journal,  though  written  in  a  loose,  uneducated  manner,  teeini  with 
valuable  and  novel  information  ;  and  the  addition  he  hax  made  to  the  gv^ 
graphy  of  North  America,  by  his  observations  on  the  btitude  and  longilnde 
of  various  places,  is  as  considerable  as  important.  He  was  the  first  Eurh 
pean  who  traversed  ihe  whole  of  central  Africa,  from  the  Bight  i^  Benin 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  by  thus  establishing  a  continnotu  line  fiDm 
Badagry  to  Tripoli,  he  has  maierially  lessened  the  dlfficultiea  of  fnUrs 
lesea-rches. 
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1  native  of  London.     Ho  wu 


educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  a  violeol 
illness,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  intense  cold  during  & 
journey  to  Edinburgh,  whither  be  had  gone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  medical  studies,  forced  him  to 
abandon  this  design,  and  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Italy.  He  afterwards  visited  Syria 
and  Carniola,  and  made  an  extended  journey  through  Poland  and  Russia. 
Returning  to  England,  after  a  short  stay,  be  proceeded  to  Malta,  theoce  to 
Alexandria,  visiting  the  pyramids  of  Thebes,  and,  proceeding  to  Cosseir, 
ecribarkud  for  India.  His  intention  at  this  time  was  to  pass  through  Persia, 
but  an  attack  of  cholera  caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Cosseir,  whenca 
he  made  an  excursion  through  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  visited  Constan- 
tinople,  the  Greek  Isles,  and  Athens ;  and  returning  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, again  set  out  for  America,  where  he  visited  Niagara,  the  Canadaa, 
and  travelling  through  the  United  Siites  to  New  Orleans,  proceeded  to 
Mexico. 
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AAer  again  returning  to  England,  and  remaining  nearly  three  years,  hii 
passion  for  travelling  once  more  seized  him,  and  he  leaolved  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  to  Tisit  the  famous  and  myale* 
rious  city  of  Timbuctoo,  so  long  an  ci)ject  of  curiosity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

Davidson  set  out  on  this  perilous  undertaking  in  the  month  of  August, 
1835.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  negro,  named  Abou  Bekr,  a  native  of 
Timbuctoo,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  hostile  tribe,  was  sold  u 
a  slave,  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  remained  nearly  thirty  years,  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  of  slavery.  Abou  was  the  grandson  of  an  alkaid,  or  magistxate,  and 
the  son  of  the  king's  witness,  one  of  the  principal  law-officers  of  state,  and 
had,  before  being  stolen,  received  a  good  education.  After  passing  through 
the  hands  of  several  owners,  his  superior  intelligence  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  master,  who  employed  him  in  a  situation  of  some  little  t^us^  and 
afterwards  liberated  him.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to  England,  and, 
being  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabic  language,  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Davidson  to  accompany  him,  and  to  act  as  interpreter  on  his  African 
expedition. 

Our  traveller  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  10th  of  September,  on  his  wayio 
Morocco  ;  but  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  could  obtain 
permission  to  pass  through  that  kingdom.  His  resolution  was,  however, 
not  to  be  easily  shaken.  In  spite  of  the  lukewarraness  of  some  of  thoss 
whom  he  met  with  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  dissuasions  of  others,  he  dete^ 
mined  to  persevere.  He  proceeded  to  Tangier,  and  the  sultan  of  Morocco 
in  answer  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  through  his  territonei. 
invited  him  to  repair  to  court.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  was  be* 
sieged  by  patients ;  morning,  noon,  and  night  his  attention  was  taken  np 
with  this  employment.  On  an  average,  fifty  persons  a  day  claimed  hit 
advice  ;  and,  as  he  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  both  physician  and  apo- 
thecary, his  hands  were  quite  full.  During  his  stay  in  Morocco,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  hundred  patients  passed  through  his  hands,  including  the  sal- 
tan, the  principal  ladies  of  his  harem,  the  whole  of  the  ministry,  as  well  ai 
the  judges,  besides  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  whole  kingdom  seemi 
to  havt  beer  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  for  the  luxury  of  being  pre- 
scribed for  by  an  English  doctor. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey.  After  attempting 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unusual  accumulation  of  snow,  he  traced  his  steps  to  Mbga* 
dor :  here  he  received  the  emperor's  permission  to  proceed  to  Wadnoon, 
having  previously  arranged  with  the  sheikh  of  that  place  for  his  eaunj' 
ance  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo  in  safety. 

Wadnoon  is  a  large  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Sshara,  from  which  it  B 
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separated  by  a  line  of  hills.  From  this  p '/ace  four  kafilas  proceed  annually, 
sach  consisting  of  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  slaves.  Unfortunately 
from  his  lengthened  detention  at  Gibraltar  and  Morocco,  Davidson  did  not 
reach  Wadnoon  till  the  end  of  April,  and  the  last  kafila  for  the  season 
had  left  a  fortnight  previous  to  his  arrival.  From  the  intense  drought  it  is 
impossible  for  travellers  to  cross  the  desert  during  the  summer  months,  the 
springs  being  at  that  time  dried  up,  and  the  camels  unable  to  sustain  the 
heat. 

During  his  stay  at  Wadnoon,  our  traveller  was  exposed  to  the  most  try- 
ing difficulties.  Anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he  plied  the  sheikh 
with  unceasing  importunities;  but  all  his  proposals  were  artfully  evaded, 
first  on  one  pretext,  and  then  another.  At  one  time  he  painted  in  strong 
colours  the  dangers  and  privations  which  our  traveller  must  suffer  if  he 
started,  except  with  a  kafila,  and,  at  another,  promising  an  immediate  escort 
to  convey  him  across  the  desert.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  daily  harassed 
by  the  ridiculous  demands  of  the  natives,  all  asking  for  medicine  to  cure 
them  of  illness,  real  or  imaginary.  Some  of  the  ladies  wished  to  be  fat- 
tened up  to  thrice  their  present  size ;  and  many  wanted  charms  to  cause 
people  to  love  them.  Most  of  them  were  disgustingly  filthy,  both  in  their 
dress  and  habits.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  was  exposed  to  unceasing  an- 
noyances from  the  Moors.  His  situation  was  truly  miserable,  yet  he  w^as 
forced  to  submit  through  the  fear  of  making  enemies,  and  thus  altogether 
defeating  the  objects  of  his  journey.  At  times,  indeed,  unable  longer  to 
bear  the  insults  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  some 
of  the  barbarians,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  himself;  at  others, 
sick  at  heart,  and  unable  longer  to  bear  these  indignities,  he  all  but  resolved 
on  an  immediate  return  to  Mogador,  and  to  seek  the  means  of  accomplish 
ing  his  journey  in  some  other  quarter. 

The  sheikh  of  Wadnoon  was  a  person  of  considerable  sagacity,  and  most 
contradictory  character ;  at  one  time  arrogant,  austere,  despotic,  and  occa- 
sionally savage  ;  at  another,  low  and  grovelling ;  now  punishing  his  slaves 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  again  lavishing  on  them  the  greatest  kind- 
nesses. He  was,  moreover,  of  a  most  penurious  disposition,  and,  though 
possessed  of  grer  hordes  of  treasure,  he  thought  nothing  of  asking  David- 
son for  the  refube  of  his  tobacco  leaves  to  fill  his  pipe.  He  had  a  nume- 
rous family,  four  wives,  forty  female  slaves,  and  a^reat  number  of  children, 
many  of  whom  were  covered  with  vermin,  and  clothed  in  rags. 

Filthy  as  were  the  -persons  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wadnoon, 
they  were  better  than  those  of  the  Damanis,  a  portion  of  which  tribe  at 
this  time  arrived  with  a  kafila  from  Soudan.  "Never,"  says  Mr.  David- 
son, "did  I  meet  with  any  people  who  gave  me  so  complete  an  idea  of 
•avages.  Their  bodies  are  a  mass  of  dirt,  and  their  wan  eyes  are  sunk  in 
their  heads  ;  their  teeth  of  pearly  hue  seem  darting  from  their  gums 
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They  wear  their  hair  long  and  in  large  quantities,  some  curled  and  othen 
platted.  Half-dyed  blue  with  the  khoart,  and  half-fiuniahedy  they  pieeent  a 
revolting  exterior,  but  never  did  any  people  improve  so  much  upon  ac- 
quaintance. I  had  seen  the  Pindari  horsemen  in  India,  the  Leoni  eavmges 
in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Wahabi  in  Yemen,  the  Ababdeh  and  Biahare  io 
Arabia  Petrsea  and  Egypt,  but  all  these  have  a  great  advantage  in  appea^ 
ance  over  my  friends  the  Damanis. 

"  As  soon  as  the  camels  were  unloaded,  the  twenty  Damania  came  to  ths 
sheikh's  house,  where  they  devoured  a  sheep  with  nearly  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  kuskusu,  and  a  camel  load  of  ripe  mashmash,  (apricots,)  and 
then  all  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  about  an  hour  they  got  up,  and  then  came 
in  a  body  to  sec  the  Nazarene,  (Mr.  Davidson.)  I  had  some  difficulty  to 
keep  myself  from  being  smothered  by  them.  The  sheikh  came  to  drive 
them  away,  when  one  who  seemed  to  have  some  command  said,  *  Naarene, 
we  are  wild  Arabs ;  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  a  Christian  ;  we  know  yea 
are  a  great  man  ;  if  our  coming  thus  ofiends  you,  we  will  go,  if  not,  aBtoniih 
us.  You  are  a  magician,  show  us  some  fire.'  I  lighted  some  tinder  from 
the  sun  with  my  glass,  and  then  showed  them  my  small  globe,  telescope, 
watch,  pistols,  &c.,  afterwards  a  lucifer  match,  and  lastly,  I  set  fire  to  my 
finger,  dipping  it  in  spirits  of  terebinth :  this  was  too  much  for  them,  they 
became  alarmed.  I  then  got  my  sword,  and  afterwards  gave  them  snulT; 
they  all  smoked  my  pipe,  and,  when  that  was  finished,  and  I  had  examined 
all  their  eyes,  and  given  many  of  them  medicines,  and  would  not  take 
money  for  it,  I  was  told  I  had  only  to  say,  '  Result  Mohammed,*  (My  pro- 
phet is  Mohammed,)  and  go  anywhere." 

At  length,  after  a  delay  of  seven  months,  Davidson  was  enabled  to  set 
out.  His  departure  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  a  kafiia,  but  as  all  the  tribes  on  the  usual  caravan  route  were  at 
war,  and  their  progress  thus  rendered  almost  impossible,  it  was  determined 
to  leave  the  usual  track,  and  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  with  ooly 
such  delays  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  hazardous  expedition, 
he  was  accompanied  by  an  Arab  of  the  Tajacanth  tribe,  named  Mohammed 
£1  Abd,  Abou  Bekr,  and  two  attendants.  So  rapidly  was  it  intended  to 
proceed,  that  the  camels  were  to  drink  only  six  times,  though  the  joa> 
ney,  even  when  made  in  this  hurried  manner  and  by  the  shortest  route, 
jsuully  occupies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  days. 

Before  we  left  Wadnoon,  our  traveller  felt  a  strong  presentiment  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  of  his  own  untimely  fate,  which  were  unfor- 
tunately too  fully  realized.  "My  mind,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letten 
from  this  place,  'Ms  made  up  to  the  certainty  that  I  shall  leare  my  bones 
in  Soudun  ;'*  and  in  another  he  writer— '*  Before  this  reaches  you,  I  shall 
be  wending  my  way  rvcr  Africa's  burning  sands  to  a  sort  of  fame,  or  to 
tiie  sad  '  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns  ;*  if  to  the  former,  truly 
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happy  shall  I  be  to  renew  your  valued  friendship,  but  if  to  the  latter,  think 
sometimes  of  the  poor  lost  wanderer.'*  As  he  advanced,  however,  his 
prospects  seemed  to  brighten,  and  his  spirits  to  rise.  "  Every  step  we 
have  taken  from  Wadnoon,"  he  again  writes,  "  we  have  found  the  people 
better,  more  liberal,  more  hospitable,  and,  although  somewhat  savage,  hav- 
ing yet  a  little  mildness  of  character,  of  which  there  is  none  at  Wadnoon.** 
[n  the  same  letter,  he  says,  "  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  intrepid  traveller  may  pass  a  merry  new 
year's  day  at  the  famed  city  of  Timbuctoo,  which  event  I  hope  to  have  the 
high  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  in  about  three  months.  Sheikh  Moham- 
med £1  Abd  having  promised  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  is  to 
deliver  for  me,  and  to  say,  '  There  is  a  letter  from  Yahya  Ben  Daoud, 
(John,  son  of  David  :)  the  Tajacanths  have  kept  their  word  !'  " 

These  bright  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  distance,  his  little  party  was  met  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  by  which  the  desert  is  infested.  After  robbing  him  of  some 
money,  however,  they  allowed  him  to  proceed.  Three  days  afterwards, 
Davidson  and  £1  Abd,  having  outstripped  the  remainder  of  their  party, 
were  overtaken  while  waiting  for  them,  at  a  place  named  Swekeya,  by  a 
band  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  £1  Harib.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  and  a  few  words  of  conversation,  the  chief  of  the 
party  asked  £1  Abd  to  conduct  him  to  the  watering-place.  Unsuspecting 
treachery,  £1  Abd,  leaving  his  musket  behind,  proceeded  with  the  Harib 
chief  over  the  sand-hills,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  sitting  down  at  a  short 
distance  from  Mr.  Davidson.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  one 
of  the  Arabs  took  up  the  musket,  pretending  to  examine  it,  and,  taking 
aim,  shot  poor  Davidson  dead.  Hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  £1  Abd 
asked  his  companion  what  was  the  matter,  when  the  Harib  replied,  that 
his  party  had  shot  the  Christian.  Mohammed  £1  Abd  complained  bitterly, 
saying  that  he  would  rather  they  had  murdered  himself.  The  work  of 
death  done,  the  Haribs  carried  off  every  thing  belonging  to  Mr.  Davidson* 
and  then  allowed  the  party,  including  Abou  Bekr,  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Davidson,  and  thus  was  ancther  victim  added 
to  the  long  list  of  thcye  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  advance  the  cause 
of  discovery  in  Africa ! 


CEEVANTES   SAAVEDEA. 

ICHAEL  DE  CERVAPfTES  8AAVEDKA 
I  inimitable  author  of  Don  Q,uixote,  wu  ban 
at  Madrid,  in  1549.  From  his  infancy  he  wu 
fond  of  books ;  but  he  applied  himself  wboUjr 
to  novels  and  poeiry,  especialljr  those  of  Spanitb 
and  Italian  authors.  He  went  to  Italy,  to  tern 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  h«  wu  chambe^ 
kin  at  Rome  i  and  afterwerda  followed  the  profeiaion  of  a  soldier,  for  kxiw 
years,  under  the  victorious  Colonna.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  in  1671 ;  in  which  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot.  After  this  be 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  10  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a 
captive  Ave  and  a  half  years.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  witta 
several  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  which  went  well  received,  and  acted  with 
great  applause.  In  1684.  he  published  his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  six  boob. 
But  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  is  the  History  of  Doa 
Quixote  ;  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1605.  This  it 
a  satire  upon  books  of  knight  errantry;  and  the  chief  end  of  it  was  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  these  books.  It  was  universally  read  ;  and  the 
most  eminent  painters,  tapestry- workers,  engravers,  and  sculptors,  veie 
soon  employed  in  representing  the  history  of  Don  Q,uixote.  Cervantes') 
work,  even  in  his  lifetime,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  royal  approbation. 
As  Philip  III.  was  standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  he  ob- 
served Q  student  on  the  banks  of  the  Mnnzanarea  reading  a  book,  and  from 
time  to  time  breaking  off  and  beating  his  forehead,  with  exiraonlintiy 
marks  of  delight ;  upon  which  the  king  said,  "That  scholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Dun  Quixote  :"  the  latter  of  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  vast  applause  his  book  everywhere  met  with,Cet- 
vanies  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  In  1616,  he  pu^ 
lished  a  second  part.  He  wrote  also  several  novels ;  and,  among  the  reK, 
The  Troubles  of  Persilea  and  Sigismunda.  He  had  employed  many  yeat* 
in  writing  ihis  novel,  and  finished  it  but  just  before  bis  death  ;  for  he  did 
not  lire  lo  see  it  published.  His  sickness  was  of  such  a  natnis  that  bt 
was  able  to  be  bis  own  historian.  At  the  end  of  the  prshca  lo  this  woA 
be  represents  himself  on  horseback  upon  the  roadt  and  a  Btudeu,  who  liM 
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overtaken  him,  engaged  in  conrersation  wilh  bim :  "And  happening  to 
talk  of  my  illness,  (says  he,)  the  Bladent  soon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by 
Hying  it  was  a  dropsy  I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attending  which,  all  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  though  il  were  not  salt,  would  not  suffice  to  quench.  There- 
fore, Senor  Cervantes,  aays  he,  you  must  not  drink  nothing  at  all,  bnt  da 
not  forget  to  eal ;  for  this  alone  #il]  recover  you  without  any  other  physic, 
I  have  been  told  the  eame  by  olhere,  answered  I ;  but  I  can  no  more  fo^ 
bear  tippling,  ihan  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing  else.  My  life  is  draw- 
ing to  an  end;  and  from  the  dailyjournalof  mypulse,!  shall  have  finished 
my  course  by  next  Snnday  at  the  farthest.— But  adieu,  my  many  frienda 
all,  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other 
world,  as  happy  as  heart  can  wish."  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at  laal 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  say,  and  to  write,  bon  mot».  Ha 
received  the  last  sacrament  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1616 ;  yet  the  day  aflar 
wrote  a  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  Count  de  Lemos 
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^ON  JOHN,of  Austria,  w 
J     V.   of  Germany.     He   ' 


I  the  natural  sonof  Chanes 
u    unacquainted   with   his 


fally 


birth,  till  hie  father  on  his  death-bed  revealed  the  secret 
to  his  son  Philip  II.,  who  honourably  called  him  to  court, 
find,  in  1570,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  army  against 
ih.'  Moors  of  Grenada,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1671,  he 
Commanded  the  naval  armament  against  the  Turks,  and 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  two  yesri 
He  waa  made  governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  1676, 
ifter  taking  Namur,  Cbarlemont,  and  other  towns,  he  completed  his 
iphs  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Archduke  Mathiai,  by  the 
battle  nf  Gemblours.  This  celebrated  warrior  died  in  1579, 
:;arly  age  of  thirty-two,  in  consequence  of  poison,  as  it  is  supposed, 
.lered  by  his  enemies. 

characters  «f  Cervantes,  and  of  E)on  John  of  Austna,  are  beaiUi- 
usiraled  in  the  following  narrative  of  the  Prince  and  the  Poet, 


Charles  the  Fifth,  before  he  immured  himself  at  Saint  Just,  had  b^ 
qneathed  to  Philip,  with  his  immense  empire,  a  crowd  of  faithful  mini^ 
Ina,  ready  to  servo  the  son  with  theii  heads  and  bands  as  faithfully  as  they 
bad  served  the  father. 
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Among  these  there  was  none  more  trustworthy  than  Don  Luis  Qviiiiii 
Commander  of  Castile,  a  brave  soldier,  who,  by  the  ascendency  of  ks 
intellect,  had  become  a  bosom  friend  of  the  old  emperor. 

Don  Luis  transferred  his  attachment  from  the  father  to  the  ton.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school,  such  as  are  seen  in  VeUaqnei*!  pictuicii 
grave  and  majestic  in  velvet,  but  maintaining,  from  long  cnatom  on  the 
6eld  of  battle,  a  frank  and  open  demeanour,  which  iil-saited  the  conitMT 
like  manners  of  the  times.  So  that  Philip  the  Second*  who  was  Toy 
much  the  same  sort  of  king  as  Louis  XI.,  appeared  to  loae«  in  hit  pn* 
tence,  some  of  his  habitual  reserve. 

All  the  time  which  Don  Luis  was  able  to  spare  from  hit  public  dolieib 
he  spent  at  a  little  distance  from  Valladolid,  in  hit  cattle  of  YiUa  Gaidif 
occupied  with  the  education  of  an  orphan,  in  which  tatk  bit  wife,  Dout 
Magdalena  Ulloa,  assisted.  Of  this  orphan,  no  one  knew  any  thingvbil 
as  follows : 

One  day,  in  the  year  1646,  while  Charles  the  Fifth  wat  at  Ratitbon,uid 
Don  Luis  was  supposed  to  be  with  him,  Don  Luit  came  home  to  TiOa 
Garcia  at  nightfall,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  servant.  He  bore  in  lui 
arms  a  little  child,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak.  Don  Luis  remained  thottp 
for  some  time  with  Donna  Magdalena,  and  then  left  Villa  Garcia.  Hii 
horse  was  observed  to  be  covered  with  foam,  and  it  was  also  obterred  tkl 
he  bore  not  his  own  arms  of  duixada.  Many  remarkt  were  patted  opM 
this  circumstance,  but  by  degrees  they  were  hushed,  and  only  occatioatl^ 
excited  by  the  questions  of  strangers. 

This  boy,  named  Juan,  was  brought  up  at  the  cattle  under  the  eyet  of 
Donna  Magdalena,  a  noble  lady,  who  appeared  occasionally  at  conit,  bat 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  save  her  modest  mode  of  life  at  hnemu 
house. 

The  feeling  which  duixada  entertained  for  little  Juan,  wat  maDifeHed 
at  a  fire  which  broke  out  one  nigjit  in  ^s  chateau :  he  wat  seen  to  hiiin 
to  the  rescue  of  the  child  before  he  thought  of  that  of  hit  wife;  and  n 
occupied  was  he  in  his  joy  at  seeing  his  darling  safe,  that  he  let  the  fltmn  I 
advance  unheeded.     He  attended  very  particularly  to  hit  educatioD,ttkiD|  I 
care  to  perfect  him  in  all  the  studies  and  exercises  then  in  Togne  tmoBf  I 
the  young  nobility,  and,  above  all,  to  inspire  him  with  loyalty  towards  bii 
sovereign. 

Juan  soon  surpassed  in  youthful  exercitet  all  the  boyt  who  had  btei 
made  to  study  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  hit  emnlatioo.  Jotfi 
however,  was  fonder  of  riding  on  horseback,  throwing  a  lancet  d^i  ^^ 
of  Latin. 

The  priest  who  had  the  charge  of  hit  education,  would  often  ffotnphi"  H 
duixada  of  his  pupil's  negligence,  and  he  often  reaolTed  to  raprove  hias 
but  when  with  the  beautiful  boy,  he  inyariably  forgot  hit  plant  of  teferitfi 
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md  found  himself  relating  to  the  wondering  child  the  noble  deedi  of  hia 
brave  countrymen. 

To  these  Juan  listened  with  the  greatest  delight. 

And  Cluixada  always  went  away  saying  to  himself  that  Juan  was  not  so 
much  in  the  wrong,  after  all ;  for  what  did  he  want  with  so  much  Latin  f 
he  was  not  to  be  a  clerk,  and  certainly  never  to  be  pope.  And  then  he 
would  remember  that  he  himself  knew  not  one  word  of  Latin,  and  yet  he 
was  not  thought  therefore  the  worse  catholic  or  statesman. 

We  have  said  that  Juan  had  companions  in  his  studies.  These  were 
the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Quixada  encouraged  this  inti- 
macy, and  established  regular  meetings  and  prizes  to  be  distributed  to  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful.  By  degrees,  these  reunions  came  to  be  a  sort  of 
fttes,  where  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  always  ap- 
peared in  splendid  array.  The  most  solemn  of  these  little  tournaments 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  September.  For  this  day,  all  expectation 
was  awakened  for  some  time  beforehand.  The  grown  people  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  appearance,  their  diamonds,  gold 
fringe,  &c.,  and  the  children's  attention  was  principally  turned  towards 
the  brilliant  encomiums  they  expected  to  receive  upon  their  feats  at  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  an  arena,  shaded  by  large  oaks  and  catalpas,  each 
adorned  with  ribbons,  the  young  combatants  had  their  mimic  battles.  Juan 
displayed  his  usual  agility ;  but  he  found  a  rival  every  way  worthy  of  hinr, 
in  a  young  man,  whose  simple  dress  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own 
magnificent  attire.  He  followed  Juan  in  every  motion,  and  established  for 
himself  a  fame  as  universal  as  it  was  new. 

The  ladies  immediately  turned  their  eyes  on  the  blue-eyed  boy,  and  his 
praises  very  soon  rivalled,  in  this  quarter,  all  those  formerly  lavished  upon 
Juan. 

Juan  demanded  who  the  new-comer  was.  Nobody  knew.  All  that  he 
could  discover  was,  that  he  had  been  spending  the  last  few  days  at  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  of  which  the  prior  was  said  to  be  his  uncle. 

Juan,  more  and  more  eager  to  discover  the  name  of  his  rival,  kept  his 
eyes  intently  fixed  upon  him.  After  a  while  he  saw  him  mount  his  horse, 
and,  leaving  the  arena,  ride  down  a  footpath.  Juan  immediately  mounted 
his  own  horse  and  followed  him. 

The  path  he  now  found  himself  in,  was  one  adapted  only  to  robbers,  or 
else  to  poets.  It  was  just  such  a  path  as  Louis  XL  would  have  wished  to 
encompass  his  chateau  of  Plessis-le  Tours.  The  trees  met  overhead. 
almost  excluding  the  day-light;  the  ground,  covered  with  dead  leaves,  was 
shown  by  occasional  undulations,  along  which  a  little  silent  stream  wended 
lis  narrow  way  The  path  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  distance  when 
Joan  saw  before  him  a  ravine,  formed  of  a  cleft  rock.  A  fallen  tree  was 
the   only  passage  over  it.     But  the  stranger,  whom  Jua^i   pursued,  conti- 
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nued  his  course  over  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  place,  juat  in  his  utuil 
manner,  as  if  not  aware  of  any  danger.  Juan  looked  at  the  yawning  ga]( 
and  then,  trusting  to  his  surefooted  horse,  loosened  the  bridle  and  pro* 
ceeded  forward.  But  as  he  approached  the  precipice,  he  ezperienoed 
very  much  the  sort  of  feeling  which  a  man  does  who  dreams  he  b  on  the 
edge  of  a  roof.  He  collected  his  courage,  however,  and  cleared  the  golf 
Rt  one  leap,  and  by  this  means  found  himself  at  the  side  of  the  object  of 
h?8  pursuit,  who  muttered  some  expression  of  impatience. 

Then  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  '*  God  speed  you,  seflor.** 

**  Are  you  a  gentleman  ?"  asked  Juan. 

"  If  I  were  not,  would  I  have  fought  you  T" 

"Are  you  a  native  of  these  parts?" 

"  My  home  is  at  Aicala,  near  Madrid.'* 

"And  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

**  I  do  not  know  by  what  right  you  ask  me  these  questions  ;  but  I  wiD 
tell  you  that  I  am  finishing  my  studies  at  Madrid,  under  the  direction  of 
Juan  Lopez,  a  teacher  whom  I  would  recommend  to  you.  He  will  teacht 
among  other  things,  how  to  speak,  and  how  to  be  silent.'* 

"  I  understand,  sir  :  what  is  your  father's  name  ?" 

"  By  St.  Michael,  my  patron  saint,  I  did  not  know  I  bad  so  much  for- 
bearance !  My  father's  name,"  added  he,  "  is  Roderigues  Cerrantei  de 
Saavedra;  rather  more,  I  suspect,  than  you  can  say  of  yours." 

"  That  speech  calls  my  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,"  said  Juanv  and  ht 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  attack. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  other ;  and  a  short  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
Juan  was  disarmed,  and  his  advei^ary  slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

"  Now,"  said  he.  frankly,  "  my  wound  has  paid  for  my  speech.  Let  v 
be  friends." 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Juan  ;  "  we  shall  be  friends." 

And  they  mounted  their  horses  again,  and  rode  on,  talking  of  their  hopei 
and  wishes  for  the  future ;  for  they  were  at  that  happy  age  when  hopei 
and  wishes  are  very  ardent. 

"  I,"  said  Junn,  "  will  be  a  soldier.  Don  Luis,  my  protector*  says  there 
is  nothing  else  for  which  I  am  fit :  he  has  promised  to  give  me  men  to 
command,  and  he  will  do  it ;  for  he  is  very  powerful.  Think  of  being  in 
the  army,  obeyed  niid  looked  up  to  by  men  who,  in  their  turn,  inspire  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  so  much  awe  and  respect!  And  then  will  coos 
war,  glorious  war,  and  victory;  and  then  to  come  home  Tictorions,  ho 
nourcd,  and  beloved  ;  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  town,  with  sU 
the  inhabitants  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  me,  and  I  seeming,  ssl 
march  along  the  street,  to  think  of  nothing  but  my  soldiers  around  ae  sU 
the  bells  in  the  town  ringing, — Oh,  that  is  a  happy,  happy-life  1  And 
then  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  be  thanked  by  him  1" 
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**  Bat,**  replied  his  companion,  "  you  look  only  at  one  aide  of  thia  pio* 
tore.    You  will  conunand ;  but  you  must  also  obey.    And  if  a  bail  should 
earry  off  a  leg  or  an  army  what  becomes  then  o^  your  g^oryt    Ton  re- 
niain   nothing  but  an  invalid,  fit  only  to  tell  tiresome  stories  to  L*ttlp. 
children.** 

**  You  are  young ;  but  you  talk  as  if  you  were  old,*'  said  Juan.  **  And 
what  will  you  be  ?  what  will  you  do  ?** 

*'  I !  Oh !  my  happiness  is  in  my  own  thoughts.  I  love  to  wander 
through  the  woods  alone,  and  muse.  And  at  some  future  time  I  will  send 
my  thoughts  out  into  the  world,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  well 
received." 

*•  Oh,  you  are  a  poet.     Are  you  rich  ?". 

^  No.  I  shall  have  to  labour ;  but,  if  Qoi  pleaseSt  my  books  will  gain 
me  a  subsistence.*' 

**  I  think  that  must  be  rather  a  bad  business.  There  was  a  man  came 
to  Villa  Garcia  the  other  day,  almost  starving.  He  called  himself  a  poet, 
and  asked  leave  to  dedicate  a  work  to  Don  Luis.  He  told  us  his  history* 
He  writes  pieces  which  are  performed  and  applauded  at  night ;  but  the 
next  morning  his  creditors  come  after  him.  He  complained  very  much  of 
all  his  fellow-writers,  and  abused  everybody  in  the  world,  by  tums«  except 
Don  Luis,  whom  he  flattered  in  a  most  ridiculous  way.  I  pity  yoUf  my 
friend,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  such  people.** 

**  Thank  you  for  your  warning ;  but  I  have  dreams  of  a  difierent  &te.** 

'*  And  I,  too,  have  my  drcaips,  and  such  dreams !  I  am  always  king  in 
my  dreams,  and  everybody  obeys  me,  and  kneek  down  before  me ;  we 
each  have  our  aim.     Mine  is  glory.     What  is  yours?** 

"  Happiness  !'* 

**  Weil,  let  us  put  our  trust  in  our  two  patrons.  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Michael ;  and  may  we  obtain  what  we  desire  !** 

Night  now  began  to  fall,  and  the  two  companions  separated  t  one  tc 
return  to  the  monastery,  the  other  to  Villa  Garcia. 

"  You  do  not  believe  then  in  glory,  Michael,*'  said  Juan,  as  they  parted. 

"  No,  Juan  ;  but  I  believe  in  dreams." 


A  few  days  afterwards,  Juan  received  a  letter  from  Don  Luis  duixadat 
wno  was  abs'Bnt  for  a  few  days  at  Valladolid,  announcing  that  he  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  king  the  next  day,  at  a  royal  chase  in  the  forest  of  Toro6« 
and  that  it  would  be  a  day  of  surprises  for  Juan. 

Juan  ran  to  show  the  letter  to  his  mother,  as  he  always  called  Donna 
Magdalena. 

'*  Juan,"  said  she,  "  every  thing  that  you  desire  wiU  happen  to  yea  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  more.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  you,  on  some 
accounts ;  but  on  others,  a  dangerous  one.     You  will  for  the  first  time  mix 
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in  the  world,  of  which  you  are  so  ignorant.  The  world,  Juan,  ia  not  likr 
a  mother.  It  is  an  enemy  to  many;  but  to  you  it  will  be  worse— it  wiL 
be  a  flatterer.  I  know  you  hare  been  brought  up  to  respect  the  truth,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  lose  this  respect.  You  will  succeed  to  a  noble  fortune, 
and  I  congratulate  you ;  but  you  will  leare  us ;  "  and  she  burst  into 
tears 

The  next  morning,  when  Juan  awoke,  he  felt  himself  completely  be- 
wildered. He  recollected  the  story  of  Abou  Hassan,  in  the  ArdNan 
Nights,  as  he  looked  upon  two  strange  obsequious  men,  who  assisted  him 
to  dress ;  and  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary  clothes,  a  splendid  robe  lay 
before  him ;  while  the  little  panes  of  his  window  rattled  in  their  leaden 
frames,  at  the  sound  of  shrill  horns  from  without. 

Some  time  afterwards,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  he  accompftnied  Dob 
Cluixada  to  the  forest  of  Toros. 

The  ride  was  performed  in  silence.  Don  duixada  seemed  OTercome 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  Juan,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  felt  little  disposed  for  conversation. 

Every  thing  around  them  was  wrapped  in  profound  stillness*  save  every 
now  and  then,  when  the  wind  bore  along  the  sound  of  distant  masic,  or 
the  bells  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  the  Thorn.  The  bnnchei 
rustled,  were  pushed  aside,  and  a  noble  stag  stepped  out  before  them,  and 
retired  again  peaceably  into  the  thicket. 

As  they  approached  the  top  of  the  wooded  mountain,  the  tumult  became 
more  distinct. 

At  last  they  reached  the  summit.  Don  Cluizada  alighted  from  hit 
horse,  and  told  Juan  to  do  the  same.  Then  the  old  man,  with  his  gny 
head,  which  had  never  before  bent,  but  to  his  Qod  and  his  king,  knell 
before  the  youth  and  kissed  his  hand,  saying — 

"  Your  highness." 

Juan  eagerly  kissed  him  on  his  cheeks,  calling  him  his  &ther. 

When  they  mounted  their  horses  again,  a  magnificent  scene  spread  itself 
before  their  eyes.  The  vast  plain  was  covered  with  an  immense  crowd, in 
holiday  clothes.  In  front,  stood  the  dazzling  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  nobi- 
lity ;  while  in  the  back-ground,  the  massive,  time-bkickened  walls  oi  the 
monastery  of  the  Thorn,  seemed  to  remind  all,  high  and  low,  on  this  £b^ 
live  occasion,  of  death  and  humility. 

The  hunt  now  began ;  and  some  knights  entered  the  root,  in  which  wen 
Don  Cluixada  and  Juan.  By  degrees,  the  numbers  thickenedt  pluing 
themselves  at  regular  distances  along  the  road. 

Don  Quixada  once  more  dismounted  with  his  adopted  chiMtand  led  Ua 
bare-headed,  to  a  man  who  marched  in  front  of  the  aoidieis. 

^  The  king,*'  said  Don  Cluixada. 

^'Do  you  know  who  is  your  father!'*  asked  the  king*  amiBiig. 
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Juan  looked  at  Don  Cluixada. 

^Your  father,"  said  Philip,  "was  a  great  man;  he  is  now  a  saint 
We  are  both  sons  of  Charles  the  Fifth."  And  he  embraced  him.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  turning  to  his  attendants,  "  do  honour  to  Don  Juan,  Prince 
of  Austria,  our  brother." 

Then  arose  the  cry,  "  Long  live  Don  Juan  !" 

The  king  then  gave  orders  that  the  hunt  should  terminate  ;  and,  in  re^ 
turning  to  Valladolid,  he  questioned  his  young  brother  concerning  his  past 
life,  and  his  wishes  for  the  future. 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  be  a  soldier  in  your  army." 

Philip,  who  had  reserved  for  his  brother  a  cardinal's  hat,  made  no 
reply. 

As  they  passed  by  the  monastery  of  the  Thorn,  all  the  monks  came  oiit« 
chanting  and  greeting  the  royal  cavalcade. 

Juan  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  at  which  stood  a  young 
roan.  v 

"  Good  morning,  Miguel  I" 

*'  Good  morning,  Juan  !  They  say  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
is  here.     Can  you  show  him  to  me  ?" 

"Michael,  they  say  I  am  he ;  but  I  don't  feel  sure  of  it  yet." 


We  find  Juan  many  years  after,  a  victorious  warrior ;  he  had  lost  his 
friend  and  protector,  Don  Luis  Cluixada,  some  time  before,  and  Mary  of 
Mendoza,  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  was  also  dead.  Juan  was  now 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  After  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which 
he  was  victorious,  he  visited  all  the  vessels  to  look  after  the  wounded,  and 
to  address  to  them  some  of  those  consolatory  and  commendatory  words  with 
which  the  memory  of  old  soldiers  is  always  garnished. 

In  one  of  the  ships  of  Colonna,  the  Roman  admiral,  Don  Juan  ap- 
proached a  soldier  who  had  his  arm  and  hand  shattered.  He  talked  long 
and  secretly  with  him. 

The  man,  who  was  the  subject  of  such  an  honour,  was  a  Spaniard,  en- 
rolled in  the  service  of  the  pope.     Driven  by  poverty  out  of  his  own  couil 
try,  and  as  poor  at  Rome  as  at  Madrid,  he  officiated  as  valet  to  Cardinal 
Julius  Aquaviva. 

It  was  Miguel  Cervantes  ! 


On  the  26th  of  September,  1570,  the  galley  called  the  "  Sun,"  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  bringing  a  convoy  of  soldiers  from 
Naples  to  Carthagena,  was  attacked  and  taken,  by  Arnaut  Mami,  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  the  Algerine  corsairs.  The  crew  were  divided  amoDg 
the  enemy  us  is  usual  among  those  barbarians.  Miguel  (Jervantes  fell  Id 
the  lot  or  Arnaut  Mami. 
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Cervantes  was  no  common  slave.  Arnaut  Mami  was  coDsidered  h  naiib 
and  cruel  master-;  but  he  found  his  match  in  Cervantes,  who  was  con- 
stantly attempting  to  make  his  escape,  in  which  at  last  he  succeeded,  toge- 
ther with  thirteen  others. 

An  officer  of  the  seraglio,  named  Hassan,  possessed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  a  splendid  garden,  overlooking  the  sea.  The  man  wiio 
had  the  care  of  this  garden  took  no  pleasure  in  the  beautifnl  prospect 
The  expanse  of  ocean  only  separated  him  from  his  own  home  in  Franccy 
where  hp  had  left  a  family.  His  thoughts  were  at  all  times  turned  towards 
the  project  of  an  escape.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  spent  several  years  in 
digging  secretly,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  a  large  hole.  'E^his  hole  oi 
cave  was  to  open  on  the  sea,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  putting  his.  plan  in 
execution. 

Several  Europeans  were  united  with  the  gardener  in  this  enterprisei 
among  whom  was  Miguel  Cervantes,  who,  by  his  superiority  of  mind,  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  authority  over  the  rest. 

Provisions  were  conveyed  to  the  cave  in  the  same  secret  manner,  and 
when  all  was  complete,  these  poor  fellows  remained  for  six  months  under- 
ground, waiting  in  vain  for  a  chance  of  putting  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  and  seized  by  the  senti- 
nels who  kept  watch  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  Their  lives  were 
spared ;  but  they  were  once  more  in  captivity. 

One  day,  as  Miguel  Cervantes  was  in  the  town,  performing  some  com- 
missions of  his  master,  Arnaut  Mami,  he  passed  by  a  Moor,  who  was  fol- 
lowing Suliman. 

"  If  that  were  not  an  infidel,  I  should  say  it  was  his  highness  Don  Joan 
of  Austria,*'  exclaimed  Cervantes,  in  Spanish. 

It  was  in  fact  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 

After  having  vanquished  the  Infidels  in  Spain  and  at  Lepanto,  he  had 
carried  his  victorious  arms  in  the  same  quarter  as  his  father,  Charles  V^ 
had  done  before  him — Tunis  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Christians  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  long  as  Algiers,  which 
had  resisted  his  father,  still  resisted  him. 

And  the  pretty  Jewess,  who,  as  she  looked  from  her  window,  beheld  t 
Moor  and  a  slave  conversing  together,  on  the  bench  n&fore  her  father's 
house,  would  have  looked  with  more  earnestness,  had  she  known  the  im* 
portant  matters  they  were  arranging. 

While  Don  Juan  was  to  advance  with  his  army,  Cervantes  was  to  stir  op 
the  inhabitants  to  a  general  revolt. 

But  Don  Juan  did  not  advance  with  his  army,  nor  did  Cervantes  stir  np 
the  people  to  a  revolt ;  for  Philip  the  Second  recalled  Don  Juan  from  Afiicif 
as  he  had  done  from  Granada ;  and  Cervantes  was  once  more  betrayed, 
and  more  strictly  watched  than  ever:  "For,"  said  Assero,  Dey  of  AJgieit 
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•*  witn  this  hmve  fellow  in  security,  I  can  answer  for  the  safety  of  my  town, 
my  snips,  and  my  slaves.'* 

We  turn  now  to  a  difl^rent  scene  ;  to  Don  Juan  in  his  old  age.  How 
changed  from  the  happy  child  under  the  care  of  Don  Cluixada !  Life,  for 
him,  had  had  few  pleasures;  disappointment  had  pursued  him  in  all, his 
plans  of  happiness.  The  death  of  his  secretary,  Elscovedo,  assassinated  by 
his  brother  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  sent  him  with  some  despatches,  had 
taught  him  to  put  no  faith  in  man. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1578,  Don  Juan,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  lime, 
seemed  partly  recovered.  He  remarked  to  his  nephew,  Farnese,  and  to 
some  of  his  generals,  who  yet  remained  with  him,  that  this  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  victories  of 
'uepanto  and  Tunis. 

He  soon  afterwards  expired  in  convulsions,  which  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
>f  poison,  among  his  friends  who  witnessed  his  last  moments.  Some  talked 
jf  the  cook,  while  others  had  seen  a  man  slip  into  the  tent.  The  boldest 
accused  Don  Philip  of  this  crinte ;  but  those  who  spoke  in  this  manner, 
were  those  who  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

One  day,  a  poor  man,  half  beggar,  half  pilgrim,  walked  through  Madrid 
without  stopping,  although  he  seemed  overcome  with  fatigue.     As  he  went 
out  of  the  gate  leading  to  Henares,  he  met  a  cavalcade,  of  which  one  of 
the  Then  was  carrying  three  leather  bags.     The  sentinel  at  the  gate  de 
manded  what  were  the  contents  of  these  bags. 

The  reply  was,  that  they  contained  the  bones  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

When  the  poor  traveller  heard  these  words,  he  knelt  down  and  demanded 
permission  to  kiss  the  corner  of  one  of  the  bags. 

When  the  permission  was  granted,  he  leaned  his  one  arm  on  the  ground 
and  got  up,  wiping  away  his  tears,  and  continued  his  route. 


Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  in  a  miserable  little  room  in  Madrid, 
Miguel  Cervantes  was  breathing  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
a  few  friends. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  as  melancholy  as  his  youth.  After  his 
ransom  by  some  monks  and  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  married.  After 
this,  he  wrote  Galatea,  his  immortal  Don  Quixote,  and  some  other  works, 
which  spread  his  fame  over  all  Europe ;  but  which  did  not  suffice  to  give 
him  bread.  He  was  obliged  to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  Count  of 
Lenios,  and  dedicate  his  works  to  him  in  order  to  gain'a  subsistence.  Envy, 
too,  attacked  him  ;  critics  ridiculed  his  one  arm :  and  his  bookseller  told 
hinn  his  verses  were  good  for  nothing.  In  this  manner,  he  spent  long, 
Weary  years.  The  fatigues  consequent  upon  the  composition  of  his  last 
Horel,  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he 
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never  recovered.  On  his  death-bed  he  wrote  the  preface  to  hii  work,  i¥ 
dicaling  it  to  the  Count  of  Lemos. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received  the  rile  of  eztieme  unction.  Tbeia 
is  no  more  hope  for  me.  All  that  I  regret  is,  not  to  have  been  afalc  to  mt 
your  excellency  once  more.  This  pleasure  alone  might  be  of  service  ta 
me,  in  the  stale  I  am  in.  But  God  orders  it  otherwise :  and  his  will  bs 
done.  Tour  excellency  will  Icnow  what  have  been  my  last  wishea.  and 
that  the  recollection  of  your  foodness  and  bounty  alone  lustainb  me." 

This  epistle  and  this  novel  formed  bis  widow's  sole  beritags. 

The  body  of  Cervantes  was  buried  in  the  cburch  of  the  Mans  of  the 
Trinity;  his  name  was  not  engraven  on  it.    But  all  Spain  ia  bis  mona- 
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ORENZO  DB  MEDICIS,  Bonrnmod  tha  arMt,ud 
ibp  father  or  leiten,  wai  bora  14^  Hs  wm  Mm 
-of  Peter,  and  the  grandaon  of  Como,  ud  he  wu 
brother  to  Julian  df  Medtcis.  The  gtMt  inflaeiK* 
which  he  and  hia  brother  ezereiasd  in  Floimcs, 
was  TJewed  with  jealouay  by  Ferdinud  tV.  of 
Naples,  and  by  Pope  Biztni  IT.|  ud  ■  draadftil 
conspiracy  was  formed  againtl  thsm  by  the  Pfaxii, 
tt  the  base  instigation  of  these  two  foreign  poteotatea.  Julian  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin,  while  celebrating  mass  1478,  but  Lorenso,  who  wu 
then  with  him,  had  the  good  fortune  tu  escape,  though  wounded)  with  his 
life ;  and  sncl.  was  his  popularity,  that  he  waa  conducted  back  to  Ui 
palace'by  the  multitude,  in  the  general  accUmations  of  condoleDca  and  of 
joy.  Inheriting  the  beneficent  and  hmourable  qualitiea  of  hit  giutdfiulMrt 
ac  deToWd  himaelf  to  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  waa  regarded  aa  ibr 
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Mecienas  of  the  age.  The  Florantines  nw  with  pride  their  opulent  cone- 
tryman  selling  in  one  hand  the  producta  of  the  eaat,  and  with  the-  otlw 
supporting  and  gitidlng  the  public  concerns  of  the  at&te  ;  at  one  time  ginnf 
audience  to  ambassadcra,  at  another  splendidly  entertaining  nierch&nti, ud 
now  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  exhibiting  public  sbowa  to  the 
multitude,  or  adorning  his  native  city  with  ihe  most  splendid  buildings, for 
the  purposes  both  of  magnificence  and  hospitality.  These  high  and  meii- 
torious  services  were  not  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Florentines  ;  Loreuo 
was  named  chief  of  their  republic,  and  so  mild  and  equitable  was  lut 
governinent,  and  so  respectable  his  character,  that  foreign  princes  ofieD 
submitted  their  disputes  lo  his  final  and  impartial  decision.  Ardent  in  the 
causf  of  science,  Loroiizo  was  surroundf?d  hy  the  learned,  the  brave,  and 
Ihe  ingenious;  and  to  render  Florence  the  emporium  of  whatever  n) 
rare  in  literature,  John  Lnscaris,  a  man  of  classical  taste,  was  aenl  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  into  the  east,  to  collect  the  choicest  mannscripti 
to  enrich  the  library.  Lorenzo  was  himself  a  man  of  learning.  He  wrote 
poetry  with  success,  and  his  sonnets  and  songs,  in  Italian,  have  often  been 
printed,  and  are  deservedly  admired.  This  illustrious  character  died  9ih 
of  April,  1402,  aged  fony-fourt  but  though  so  unirenally  respected  and 
admired,  his  glory  was  obscured  by  his  passion  for  the  female  sex,  and  hj 
his  great  indifTerence  in  religious  duties.  His  history  has  become  pankn* 
[arly  inLeresting'in  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Roacoo. 


--«>=>& 
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when  tailing  the  ail 
he  sat  with  the  glass 
St  home,  and,  when 
ner,  a  Romish  priest, 


LEXANDEE  POPE  wai  bom  in  Lombard  atreW 

London,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  on  the  22d 

tif  May,  168S.     He  was,  according  to  Johnson, 

ninre  willing-  to  show  what  his  father  was   not, 

than  what  he  was  ;  but  his  principal  biographers 

make  him   the  son  of  a  linen-draperi  who  had 

grnwD   rich   enough  to  retire  frogi  busineai  to 

Binfit'ld,    near   Windsor.     Alexander  was    d^ 

Ibnued  frum  his  birth,  and  of  so  delicate  ■  con- 

kness  of  body,  thai  he  constantly  wore  stays ;  and 

on  the  water,  had  a  sedan-chair  in  the  boat,  in  which 

es  down.     He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 

about  eight,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one  Taver> 

taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


His  laste  for  poetry  was  first  eiciied  by  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer, 
and  Sandy's  Ovid  ;  and,  on  his  removal  lo  school  at  Twyford,  near  Win- 
chester, he  exercised  his  talents  in  verse,  by  lampooning  the  master.  He 
was  next  sent  to  a  school  In  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  whence  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  playhouse  induced  such  a  fondness  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  that  he  composed  a  play  from  Ogilby's  Iliad,  with  somo  Teisea 
of  bis  own  ntermized,  which  was  acted  by  his  achool-fellowi. 
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About  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  his  eariiest  production,  fhe 
Ode  on  Solitude,  he  was  called  by  his  father  to  Binfield,  where  he  inh 
proved  himself  by  translating  into  verse  the  Latin  classics*  and  in  reading 
the  English  poets.  The  versification  of  Dryden  particularly  struck  him, 
and  he  conceived  such  a  veneration  for  the  genius  of  that  poet,  that  he 
persuaded  some  friends  to  take  him  to  the  cofiee-house  which  he  frequented, 
and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen  him.  As  early  as  1702,  he  bad  put 
mto  more  elegant  verse  Chaucer's  January  and  May«  and  The  Prologue  to 
the  Wife  of  Bath ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  translated  the  epistle  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  from  Ovid.  At  this  time,  the  smoothness  of  his  versifi- 
cation, which  might  be  said  to  be  formed,  surpassed  his  original;  ''bat 
this,"  says  Johnson,  '*  is  a  smaU  part  of  his  praise ;  he  discovered  such 
acquaintance  b.th  with  human  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  in  Windsor  Forest.'* 

In  170!),  he  passed  some  time  in  Liondon,  in  the  study  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages;  and,  on  his  return  to  Binfield,  wrote  a  comedy,! 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and, 
as  he  confesses,  '*  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was.** 
Many  of  the  productions  upon  which  he  founded  this  idea  of  himself,  he 
subsequently  destroyed ;  nor  is  it  from  an  earlier  period  than  170&,  thit 
his  life,  as  an  author,  is  properly  to  be  computed.  In  that  year,  he  wroia 
his  Pastorals,  which,  together  with  the  very  elegant  and  learned  preface, 
received  the  praise  of  all  the  poets  and  critics  of  the  time ;  to  whose  sociflCy 
he,  in  the  following  year,  more  particularly  introduced  himself,  by  attend- 
ing Will's  Cofiee-house,  in  London,  where  most  of  them  used  to  assemble 
His  Pastorals  did  not  appear  until  1709,  and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote, 
and  in  1711  published,  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  which  he  seems  to  hare 
considered  either  so  learned  or  so  obscure,  as  to  declare  that  "not  one  gen- 
tleman in  sixty,  even  of  a  liberal  education,  could  understand  it/*  The 
piece  wus  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  however  overrated  may 
have  been  the  author's  estimation  of  it,  has  not  been  inadequately  praised 
by  Johnson,  who  observes  that  it  displayed  extent  of  comprehension,  nicety 
of  distinction,  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  knowledge  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  learning,  not  often  attained  by  the  maturest  age  and  longest 
experience.  The  essay,  however,  was  not  without  opponents,  and  was 
attacked  in  a  bitter  and  elaborate  pamphlet,  by  Dennis,  in  consequence  of 
some  lines  applied  to  him  by  Pope,  whom  he  designated  as  "a  little  af- 
fected hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  but  trutht 
candour,  friendship,  good  nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.**  In  this 
year,  he  also  wrote  his  Messiah-,  first  published  in  the  Spectator,  and  his 
verses  on  The  Unfortunate  Lady,  who,  we  are  told  by  RnflTheadt  hsTing 
been  removed  by  her  guardian  into  a  foreign  country  to  aroid  the  addresses 
of  Pope,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  stabbing  herself  with  a  swoid. 
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His  next  production  was  The  Rape  of  the  Lock*  which  is  consideiod  the 
;ioet  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  eompoti 
bns.  The  origin  of  it  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here ;  hot  it  is 
lonbtful,  as  generally  asserted,  whether  it  had  the  efiect  of  reconciling  Uie 
larties  whose  conduct  gave  rise  (o  the  subject.  On  its  first  appearance, 
Lddison  called  it  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  urged  Pope  not  to  alter  it : 
le  was,  however,  too  confident  of  improving  it  to  follow  this  advice^  and 
xmsiderably  altered,  and  added  to,  the  poem.  '*  His  attempt**'  says  John- 
ion,  ^  was  justified  by  its  success :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  stands  forwanl 
n  the  classes  of  literature  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of  ludicioar 
yoetry"  In  1712,  he  published  The  Temple  of  Fame,  and,  about  the 
mme  period,  his  filoise  to  Abelard ;  to  the  composition  of  which  he  was 
ed,  according  to  Savage,  by  the  perusal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  In 
1718,  appeared  his  Windsor  Forest,  the  conclnsi(ni  of  which  is  said  to 
lave  given  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  politician ;  bat  this  is 
loubted  by  Johnson,  who,  in  proof  of  the  apparent  friendship  that  oooti* 
lued  to  exist  between  the  two  poets,  refers  to  the  prologue  of  CatOy  written 
ly  Pope,  and  also  to  a  defence  of  that  tragedy  against  the  attacks  of  De&- 
lis.  About  this  time,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  is  said  lo  have  sliidied 
Miinting,  under  Jervis,  and  to  have  made  progress  enough  to  take  the  por- 
raits  of  several  of  his  friends. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  his  Diailt  which  he 
ifiered  to  subscribers  in  six  quarto  volumes,  for  six  guineas.  The  sab* 
cription  soon  rose  to  an  amount  that,  while  it  gratified,  at  the  same  time 
ilarmed  him,  when  he  thought  of  the  extent  of  his  undertaking;  which, 
le  says,  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams  at  night,  and  made  him  wish  that 
omebody  would  hang  him.  It  was  also  given  out,  by  some  of  his  ene- 
nieL,  that  he  was  deficient  in  Greek  ;  and  Addison,  who  does  certainly,  in 
his  instance,  seem  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Pope,  hinted  to  the 
^higs,  with  a  view  to  impede  the  subscription,  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
Tory;  while  this  suspected  him  to  be  of  the  other  party,  in  consequence 
if  his  contributions  to  Steele's  Guardian.  His  genius,  however,  carried 
lim  above  all  difficulties ;  and,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  lines  per  day,  he 
loon  completed  the  whole  of  the  volumes,  though  his  repeated  alterations 
lelayed  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  until  172D.  The  clear  profit  which 
le  gained  by  this  work,  amounted  to  £6S2i  4s. ;  a  sum  that  relieved  him 
rom  his  present  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  secure  himself 
igainst  future  ones,  by  the  purchase  of  considerable  annuities. 

The  Iliad,  which  is  described  by  the  author's  biographer  already  men- 
;ioned,  as  not  only  one  of  the  noblest  versions  of  English  poetry  ever  seen 
by  the  woild,  but,  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  annals  sf  leamtng« 
was  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  Pope,  both  daring  its  progrsss,  and 
ifter  its  completion.     While  it  failed  to  gain  him  a  pation«  it  also  lost  him 
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a  friend  ;  the  coldness  of  Addison  he  returned  with  indignation,  and  the 
overtures  of  Lord  Halifax  with  indiflference  and  contempt.  He  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  crinduct  of  the  former,  in  endeaTouring  to  create  a  rivalry 
between  his  transktion  of  Homer  and  TickelPs  ;  the  appearance  of  which, 
at  the  same  time  with  his  own,  he  had  good  reasons  for  attributing  to  th« 
instrumentality  of  Addison.  A  reconciliation  between  them  was  afterwards 
attempted  to  be  brought  about,  by  Steele ;  but  the  intenriew  only  increased 
their  mutual  dislike,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Another  rea- 
son assigned  for  Pope's  quarrel  with  Addison  is,  that  he  had  given  one  Gildon 
ten  guineas  to  abuse  the  former  in  a  letter,  which  was  published  respecting 
Wycherley.  "  On  hearing  of  which,"  says  Pope,  "  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  beha- 
viour of  his ;  that  if  I  were  to  speak  severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it 
should  not  be  in  such  a  dirty  way ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him  himself  &irly 
of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something 
m  the  following  manner.  I  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  hsi 
since  been  called  my  satire  on  Addison, — the  character  of  Auicas."  Our 
author's  contempt  for  Lord  Halifax  arose  from  that  nobleman's  delay  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  patronage,  until  he  had  secured  some  compliment,  in  the 
way  of  dedication  or  otherwise,  which  the  poet  was  not  over-anxioas  to 
render.  "  They,  probably,*'  says  Johnson,  '*  were  suspicious  of  each  other: 
Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valifed; 
Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence,  and  would  give  nothing 
unless  he  knew  what  he  should  receive." 

Pope  had  removed  to  his  celebrated  villa,  at  Twickenham*  in  the  yetr 
1715,  when  the  first  volume  of  his  Iliad  was  published,  from  which  time 
he  generally  continued  to  reside  there.     In  1717,  he  collected  his  fomier 
works  into  one  quarto  volume ;  and,  in  1720,  partaking  of  the  nationtl 
infatuation,  he  lost  a  slight  sum  of  money  in  the  South   Sea  stock.    Id 
1721,  he  was  induced,  by  a  reward  of  J6217  12f.,  to  give  his  name  and 
labours  to  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  his  various  errors  were 
detected  and  exposed,  with  all  the  insolence  of  victory*  by  Theobald,  ini 
book  called,  Shakspeare  Restored.     From  this  time,  says  Johnson,  Popoi 
became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to 
persuado  the  world  that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having 
a  mind  too  grcai  for  such  minute  employments.     The  same  authority  tells 
us  that,  in  172!),  ne  appeared  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Bishop  Atterboij 
and  that,  in  the  lew  words  he  had  to  utter,  he  made  several  blnndere.    lo 
1725,  appeared  nis  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Broome  and  Fenton  ;  the  former  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  treated  with 
great  illiberality.     About  the  year  1726,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  oTe^ 
turned  in  the  water  while  passing  a  bridge  in  a  friend's  coach,  by  whieb 
be  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  lost  the  use  of  two  of  his  fingeis  Am 
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the  breaking  of  the  windows.  Upon  this  occasion  he  received  a  Jetter  of 
consolation  from  Voltaire,  whom  he  had  previously  entertained  at  his  table, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  talked  with  so  much  grossness,  that  Pope  waa 
driven  from  the  room. 

In   1727,  he  joined  with   Swift  in  the  publication  of  three  volumes  of 
Miscellanies,  wherein  was  inserted  his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry ;  and  in 
the  following  year  appeared  his  Dunciad,  a  general  attack  against  all  the 
inferior  authors  of  his  time,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
The  Dunces.     "On  the  day  the  book  was  first  vended,"  says  Pope,  "a 
crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop  ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and 
battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out 
of  The  Dunciad."     The  poem  excited  a  great  sensation  in  all  quarters,  and 
was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     It  is  said  to 
have  blasted  the  literary  reputation  of  all  those  whom  it  touched,  and  to 
have  driven  many  of  them  to  such  an  extent  of  hatred  against  the  author* 
that  they  held  weekly  clubs  to  consider  how  they  might  injure  him,  and 
brought  his  image  in  clay  for  the  purpose  of  executing  him  in  effigy.     In 
1731,  he  published  a  poem  on  Taste,  by  which  he  incurred  the  odium  of 
all  parties,  in  consequence  of  ridiculing,  under  the  name  of  Timon,  his 
former  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  to  whom  he  wrote  an 
explanatory  letter,  as  full  of  hypocrisy  as  his  verses  were  of  ingratitude. 
Id  1733,  he  published,  anonymously,  the  first,  and  in  1786,  under  his  own 
name,  the  fourth  part  of  his  Essay  on  Man  ;  the  idea  of  which  he  acknow 
ledges  to  have  received   from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed 
Pope  as  having  advanced  in  it  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the 
consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own. 
Pope  certainly  appears  to  more  advantage  as  a  poet  than  a  theologist  in  this 
production:  which  was,  on  that  account,  on  its  translation  into  French, 
attacked  with  great  skill  by  Professor  Crousaz,  of  Switzerland,  who  disco- 
vered that  many  of  the  positions  contained  inferences  against  the  doctrines 
of  revelation.     Warburton,  however,  defended  the  essay,  in  a  manner  that 
ever  afterwards  secured  him  the   gratitude  and  friendship  of  Pope,  who 
took  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  not  explained  his  own 
meaning  properly,  and  of  disclaiming  any  intention  to  propagate  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Bolingbroke. 

His  next  poems,  in  succession,  were.  An  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  The 
Characters  of  Men  and  of  Women,  several  imitations  of  Horace,  Dr. 
Donne's  Satires,  and  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  In  1737,  he  published, 
by  subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  his  Correspondence;'  for  the  previous 
publication  of  which,  by  Curll,  whom  he  had  prosecuted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  accounts,  in  his  preface,  by  saying  that  his  letters  had  been 
itolen  from  a  friend's  library,  and  thence  sent  privately  to  the  press.  There 
it,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  printed  with  his  own 
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connivance,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subsequently  publishing 
them  himself,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity.  In  1788,  at 
which  time  he  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  of  the  oppo* 
sition  party,  he  published  two  Satirical  Dialogues,  in  which  he  attacked 
several  statesmen,  but  with  a  view  rather  of  displaying  his  powers  as  i 
satirist  than  his  sentiments  as  a  patriot.  His  share  in  The  Memoirs  of 
Bcriblerius  has  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Arbuthnot:  they  wen 
followed,  in  1742,  by  a  fourth  book  of  The  Dunciad,  which  brought  on  t 
paper  war  between  himself  and  Gibber ;  his  attacks  against  whom  ht 
repeated,  in  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  in  a  strain  of  virulence  that  con- 
tributed more  to  the  amusement  of  his  readers  than  to  his  own  reputation. 
From  this  time  his  vital  powers  gradually  declined ;  he  gave  over  originil 
composition,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  correction  and  revisal  of  hii  fonnei 
works,  and  in  social  intercourse  with  his  intimate  friends,  the  chief  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  Warburton  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  An  asthma, 
with  which  he  had  been  for  some  years  affected,  now  terminating  in  i 
dropsy,  his  end  visibly  approached ;  he  met  it  with  resignation  and  calm- 
ness ;  and,  afler  having«taken  the  sacrament,  and  exclaimed,  a  short  time 
previously  to  death,  "  There  is  nothing  meritorious  but  friendship  and 
virtue !"  he  expired,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  tbfl 
attendants  did  not  ascertain  the  exact  time  of  his  dissolution.  He  wn 
interred  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  War 
burton,  to  whom  he  left  half  his  library,  and  the  copyright  of  sach  of  hu 
works  already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  character  of  Pope  has  been  diflTcrently  estimated  by  his  biographer* 
Warburton,  Bowles,  Warton,  and  Johnson.  The  last  seems  to  hare  treated 
it  in  the  most  impartial  manner ;  but  his  view  of  it  is  too  diffuse  and  incoo' 
gruous  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  Upon  the  whole,  Pop4  seems  to  hive 
been  more  deserving  of  praise  than  he  is  represented :  he  hss  been  ooosi* 
dered  too  exclusively  in  his  literary  character  to  have  had  justice  done  to 
him  as  a  man.  His  reputation  even  as  a  poet,  in  the  complete  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  with  many  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny 
him  a  title  to  which  none  have  so  zealously,  if  so  successfully,  sspiied. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  upon  the  ground- work  of  others,  he  hss  iiiied 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  superstructures  ;  but  from  whatever  sources  he 
may  have  drawn  his  ideas,  he  has  transferred  them  immortally  to  his  own 
rerse,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  there  enshrined  them.  His  Dii' 
will  probably  continue  to  supersede  all  other  translations ;  while  the  ezqvi 
site  machinery  of  the  sylphs  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  rigonm 
animation  and  pathetic  tenderness  pervading  his  Verses  on  the  UBfertuBBlB 
Lady,  evince  an  original  genius  which  may  successfully  challenge  eompo- 
tition.  His  avowed  model  was  Dryden;  between  whom  and  himnlfi 
Johnson,  in  drawing  »u  elaborate  comparison,  says,  thai  whne  the.oss 
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delights,  the  other  astonishes ;  that  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and 
rapid, — Pope  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  His  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the  former  wrote  the  brighter  paragraphs,  the  latter  the  better 
poems.  "Pope,"  he  observes,  "had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Drydev  ; 
but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope."  His  Ode  to  St. 
Cecelia's  Day,  the  same  authority  thinks  inferior  to  Dryden's,  but  his 
£pistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  happy  prodac- 
tions  of  human  wit.  For  seductive  eloquence  and  splendour  of  imagery, 
his  Essay  on  Man  is  unequalled ;  but,  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the 
sentiments  will  be  found  common-place  and  the  diction  bombastic.  His 
epistolary  writings,  composed,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  publication,  attest 
the  care  and  elegance  of  his  pen,  but  are  too  full  of  that  aflfectation  and 
ambition,  with  which  he  himself  confesses  his  early  letters  to  have  been 
vitiated. 

Vanity  and  aflTectation  were  principal  features  in  the  character  of  Pope  ; 
like  Byron,  he  pretended  a  hatred  of  the  world,  while  his  highest  pleasure 
consisted  in  pleasing  those  w^ho  lived  in  it ;  and  his  egotism  is  sufficiently 
manifest  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  all  excellence  in  others  that 
had  not  some  affinity  with  his  own.  One  of  his  boasts  was,  that  he  never 
obtained  the  notice  of  one  titled  acquaintance  by  adulation  or  servility ; 
and  Johnson,  in  confirming  this,  says,  that  he  never  flattered  those 
whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  An 
exception  to  this,  however,  appears  in  his  conduct  towards  Lord  Hervey 
and  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  to  whom  he  is  found  apologizing  in 
a  strain  of  meanness  and  hypocrisy  commensurate  with  the  grossness 
and  vindictiveness  of  his  previous  abuse.  But  though  sometimes  violent 
in  his  attacks  and  mean  in  his  retreat,  he  was  warm  and  constant  in  his 
friendships  ;  and  his  social  qualities,  says  Johnson,  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence.  Though  his  fortune  was 
far  from  splendid,  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  j£100  to  open  a  shop,  and  of 
the  subscription  of  £40  a  year  that  he  raised  for  Savage,  £20  were  paid 
by  himself. 

In  his  domestic  concerns,  he  was  frugal  almost  to  parsimoniousness ;  in 
proof  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  he  used  to  write  his  compositions  on  the 
backs  of  letters ;  and  after  a  scanty  entertainment  to  two  of  his  guests, 
would  place  a  single  pint  of  wine,  with  two  small  glasses,  upon  the  table, 
and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine."  He,  however,  would 
sometimes  give  a  splendid  dinner  to  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  is  said  him- 
self to  have  been  so  great  an  epicure,  that  his  heart  was  often  won  by  a 
present  of  some  luxury  for  his  table.  He  used  constantly  to  call  for  coffee 
in  the  nigh'.,  when  it  is  not  probable  he  took  much  sleep,  if  the  story  of 
Lord  Oxford's  domestic  be  true,  that  she  was  called  from  her  bed,  by  him, 
four  times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with   paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a 
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thought.  He  did  not  excel  in  conversation ;  and  it  was  said  no  mernmait 
of  others,  or  of  his  own,  excited  him  to  laughter.  There  appears  to  hafe 
been  a  certain  littleness  and  artifice  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  pi> 
ticularly  with  regard  to  trifles,  which  made  Lady  Bolingbroke  say  tint 
''he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips."  In  his  personi  hs 
was  so  much  beneath  the  middle  stature,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a  level  widi 
common  tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat :  his  countenance  wUi 
upon  the  whole,  prepossessing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated  and  ezprenifv. 
His  physical  debility  continued  throughout  his  life;  to  conceal  the  teouitj 
of  his  legs,  he  wore  three  pairs  of  stockings ;  and  being  unable  to  diea 
or  undress  himself,  could  neither  retire  to  rest,  nor  rise,  without  aoiit- 
ance. 

An  important  feature  in  his  private  history,  is  his  intimacy  with  Martin 
Blount,  the  daughter  of  a  catholic  gentleman,  near  Reading,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  his  intimate  confident  and  companion  through  life.  She  pos* 
sessed  great  influence  over  him,  and  though  she  treated  him  with  greit 
neglect  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  left  her  the  greater  part  of 
nis  property.  With  this  temporary  exception,  those  to  whom  Pope  wis 
ittached,  remained  his  warm  friends  to  the  last ;  and  Bolingbroke,  wbo 
wept  over  him  in  his  last  illness,  said,  "I  never  knew  in  my  life  a  man 
that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more  general  friend- 
khip  for  mankind.*'  Having  discovered,  however,  after  the  death  of  Pope, 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  procure  a  few  impressions  of  his  Pbtrict 
King,  that  he  had  ordered  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  to  be  privately 
printed,  Bolingbroke  was  so  enraged  at  the  transaction,  that  he  exerted  his 
utmost  cflbrts  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  so  lately 
shed  tears  of  affection  and  regret.  For  this  artifice,  of  which  the  motiTS 
is  not  apparent,  Warburton  attempted  to  apologize ;  but  in  so  unaatisiactDry 
a  manner,  that  it  produced  an  answer,  by  Mallet,  in  A  Letter  to  the  most 
Impudent  Man  living. 

We  conclude  our  memoir  of  this  paradoxical  character«  with  the  foUow- 
mg  ant^cdotcs  respecting  him : — ^Lord  HaUfiu  having  ezpreiMd  himself 
dissatisfied  with  several  passages  in  Pope's  translation  of  the  Diad,  ths 
latter  observed  to  Garth,  that,  as  he  could  not  see  where  any  alteiatioo 
could  be  made  for  the  better,  his  lordship*s  observation  had  laid  him  under 
some  difTiculty.     "All  that  you  need  do,'*  said  Qarth,  laughing,  ** is  to 
leave  them  just  as  they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  moothi 
hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  passages,  and  theo 
read  them  to  him  as  altered."     Pope  followed  his  advice,  waited  oaLord 
Halifax  some  time  after,  said  he  hoped  his  lordship  would  find  his  objec- 
tions to  those  passages  removed,  read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  werest 
first,  and  'his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with  them,  and  cried  oaU 
"Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly  right;  nothing  can  be  better-"— On  Pop*' 
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McciTing,  at  his  hottae,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  moat  dntifiil  expn» 
■ona  of  attachment,  the  former  remarked,  "  How  shall  we  reccoicile  your 
love  to  a  piiace,  with  youi  professed  indispoaition  to  kinga,  nnce  princw 
will  be  kings  in  time  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  poet,  "  I  consider  royalty 
under  that  noble  and  autboriied  type  of  the  lion  ;  while  he  ia  yonng,  and 
before  his  nails  are  grown,  he  may  be  approached  and  caressed  with  safety 
■nd  pleasure." — During  his  last  illness,  a  squabble  happening  between 
his  two  physicians.  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thompaoa,  who  mataally  charged 
•Kch  other  with  hastening  the  death  of  their  patient  by  improper  piescrip- 
tiona.  Pope  silenced  them  by  saying,  "Gentlemen,  I  only  learn  l^  jronr 
discourse  that  I  am  in  a  dangerona  wayj  therefore  all  I  now  ask  is,  that 
the  following  epigram  may  be  added,  aAer  my  death,  to  the  neit  ediUoD  of 
Tbe  Dunciad,  by  way  of  poatacript, — 

Dnnew  rejoice,  forgive  sU  censnrM  put, 
Tha  gTMlMt  dimca  htm  killed  :r<iiir  foe  U  Ian. 
Pope,  though  some  have  attributed  them  to  Young,  ia  also  said  to  haT* 
•ompoaed,  on  being  aaked  For  an  extempore  couplet,  by  Lud  Chaataifirii, 
Ih*  ibllowing  lines,  with  the  pencil  of  that  noUeman  >- 
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~ATTHEW  PRIOR  was  born  oa  (he  81«t  of  Jaly,  1664, 
Bf^cordiDg  to  somci  at  Winbum,  in  HiddleMZf — to 
others,  at  Wimborne,  in  Doraetahire.  He  deacribed 
himself  as  of  Middlesex,  and  as  the  aon  of  a  gentteman; 
'  but  he  is  said  (o  have  been  of  mean  origin  ;  and  aonia 
.  assert  that  his  father,  who  died  aoon  after  hia  biitb,ini 
r  was  then  taken  under  the  can  of  Ilia  ancle,  keepsr 
of  the  Rummer  Tavern,  at  Charing  Croat,  hy  whom  ho  waa  Bent  to  Wca^ 
minster  Schuul,  where  be  remained  long  enough  to  acqnire  a  congideiabla 
degree  i>f  classical  knowledge.  Being  destined  for  trade,  ha  retntned  to 
bis  uncle's  huuse,  where,  as  Barnet  rektea,  being  obserred,  hy  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  reading  Homce,  that  nobleman  waa  so  pleased  with  hit  pioS- 
cieniy,  that  he  undertook  the  caro  and  expense  of  hia  edncatioD  at  ik 
university.  He  was  accordingly  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge- 
in  1093;  and.  about  four  yeors  allerwards,  graduated  B.  A.  tad  obbiifd 
B  filluwship.  He  early  distinguished  himself  among  his  contempo 
as  ivel)  by  hia  talents  in  general  as  by  the  prodnction  of  aome  latiR  tM"   j 
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on  the  marriage  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  the  Lady  Anne.  In 
1688,  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  Deity,  and  also,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse, 
in  ridicule  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  of  Dryden,  who  is  said  to  have  shed 
tears  at  the  pain  he  suffered  from  perusing  the  former. 

This  joint  production  obtained  the  first  notice  for  Montague,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  lines  by  Prior,  who  seems  to  have  been  piqued  at  the 
preference : — 

My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred. 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed, 

That  one  mouse  eats  while  t*other*s  starved. 

He,  however,  did  not  complain  long;  for,  in  1691, being  invited  to  London 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  was,  in  that  year,  sent  to  the  congress  at  the 
Hague,  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber ;  and,  in  1695,  he 
presented  an  ode  to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  couched  in 
terms  which  equally  display  the  poet  and  the  courtier.  In  1697,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  held  the  same  office  at  the  French  court.  In  1699,  he 
had  an  audience  with  King  William,  at  Loo,  whence  he  was  despatched 
with  orders  to  London  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  was  appointed  under-secre- 
*^ry  of  state  in  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  office ;  in  which  capacity  he  went  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  partition  treaty.  In  1700,  he  pro- 
duced his  Carmen  Seculare,  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and  splendid  com- 
positions ;  and,  in  1701,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  East  Grinstead.  By  his  voting  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  peers  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  partition 
treaty,  he  appears  to  have  deserted  the  Whigs  soon  after  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  writing  poetry;  and  published  successively  an  Epistle  to 
Boileau  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Victory  at  Blenheim ;  a  volume  of 
poems  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  containing  an  eulogium  on  his 
predecessor,  the  poet's  patron  ;  and  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Ramilies.  On 
the  establishment  of  The  Examiner,  he  wrote  a  witty  paper  in  ridicule  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  power,  he  was  privately 
sent  to  Paris  with  propositions  of  peace.  He  returned  in  August,  1711, 
accompanied  by  the  French  plenipotentiary;  and,  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber, the  preliminaries  were  opened  at  his  own  residence,  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  was  thence  again  sent  to  the  French  court  with  the 
authority  of  an  ambassador,  but  he  did  not  publicly  assume  that  title  until 
the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  it  is  «aid,  refused  to  be 
associated  in  the  embassy  with  a  man  so  meanly  born.     His  conduct  gained 
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him  the  confidence  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  great  reliance  seems  to 
have  been  placed  upon  his  diplomatic  powers  at  home,  as,  about  this  time, 
Lord  Bolmgliroke  writes  to  him, — ^''Dear  Matt,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy 
country,  and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  to  the 
blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  than  the 
French  are  poets." 

In  August,  1714,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Tories,  he  was  recalled  home; 
and,  on  his  arrival,  in  March,  1715,  was  taken  into  custody  on  a  wamoi 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  After  having  undergone  an  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  relative  to  his  share  in  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  he  was  impeached  on  the  motion  of  Walpole,  and  placed  in 
confinement.  During  this  time  he  wrote  his  Alma ;  and  upon  his  libera- 
tion, some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  grace,  in  1717«  from  whicb 
he  had  been  excepted,  he  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  his  studies  as  a 
means  of  future  support.  All  that  he  at  this  time  possessed  was  the  rere- 
nue  accruing  from  his  fellowship,  which,  when  in  bis  exaltation  he  had 
bfien  censured  for  retaining,  he  replied,  '*!  can  live  upon  it  at  last.'*  Har 
ing  completed  his  Solomon,  he  was  encouraged  to  add  to  it  hia  other  poemsi 
and  publish  the  whole  by  subscription  ;  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift, 
in  Ireland,  and  several  powerful  friends  in  England.  The  profits  arising 
from  the  publication  amounted  to  d64000 ;  to  which  Lord  Hariey,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  added  an  equai  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Downhall,  io 
Essex,  which,  at  the  death  of  the  poet,  was  to  devolve  to  his  patron.  He 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  being  seized  with  a  ferer. 
which,  after  a  lingering  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the  I8di 
of  September,  1721.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  ido- 
nument  is  erected  over  him  ;  for  which  *'  last  piece  of  human  Tanity,'*  u 
he  styles  it  in  his  will,  he  left  the  sum  of  J6500. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Prior,  there  are  but  few  memorials :  as  s 
statesman,  he  acted  with  duplicity  and  versatility  at  his  entrance  into  poli- 
tical life,  but  after  his  first  change  he  seems  to  have  remained  fiuthfnlly 
attached  to  the  Tory  party.     Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Pope»tlist 
he  was  only  fit  to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addisoe 
himself,  Prior  was  decidedly  fitted  for  the  office  he  filled,  and  was  at  leeil 
considered  by  his  employers  as  a  very  able  diplomatist.     He  had  greet 
conversational   powers,  and    many  instances  are   recorded  of  his  wit  il 
repartee.     Bemg  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  he  sat  next  to  a  man  who,  io  hii 
rapture,  accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer.     Prior  begei 
to  rail  at  the  performer,  when  the  Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  soog,eipoi- 
tulatcd  with  him  for  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man  who  was  the  omsment  of 
the  stage.     ''  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  poet,  ^  bat  he  sings  so  loadly,tliil 
I  cannot  hear  yot^."     While  surveying,  one  day,  the  royal  apartments  st 
Versailles  btMng  shown  the  victories  of  Louis  !e  Grand,  painted  byLebmn, 
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and  asked  whether  the  King  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  decora 
lions,  he  replied,  "  The  monuments  of  my  master's  greatness  are  to  be 
aeen  everywhere  but  in  his  own  house."  Soon  after  his  return  from  the 
court  of  France,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  master  of 
8t.  John's,  who,  although  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  Prior's  abilities,  was 
too  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  to  suffer  a  fellow  of 
his  college  to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  Piqued  at  this,  Prior  wrote  the 
following  extempore  epigram  on  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  master : — 

I  stood,  sir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Before  your  elbow  chair ; 
But  inake  a  bishop's  throne  your  seat, 

ril  kneel  before  you  there. 

One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down, 

For  your  great  soul  too  mean ; 
Tou*d  not,  to  mount  a  bishop's  thronr. 

Pay  homage  to  the  queen. 

Although  Prior  was  readily  admitted  into  the  first  class  of  society,  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  fond  of  low  company ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Spence,  that  he  cohabited  with  a  despicable  drab  of  the  lowest  species. 
"I  have  been  assured,"  says  the  same  authority,  "that  Prior, after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go 
and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his, 
wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed." 

With  respect  to  his  writings,  says  Johnson,  "  he  has  tried  all  styles,  from 
the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  deri- 
sion or  disgrace."  His  style  is  easy,  familiar,  and  sprightly ;  but  where 
he  attempts  to  imitate,  he  is  inferior  to  his  originals.  This  is  chiefly  appa- 
rent in  his  Alma,  a  poem  written  in  imitation  of  Hudibras,  in  which  he 
has  the  advantage  of  Butler  in  smoothness  and  polish  of  numbers,  but 
wants  the  latter's  exuberance  of  matter,  and  variety  of  illustration.  Alma, 
however,  has  many  admirers ;  and  is  the  only  piece  among  Prior's  works 
of  which  Pope  said  he  should  wish  to  be  the  author.  His  amorous  effu- 
sions are  cold  and  studied  ;  the  longest  of  them,  Henry  and  Emma,  is 
described  by  Johnson  as  a  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 
esteem  for  the  man  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  Gbiy,  Mallet,  and  Lloyd 
have  praised  the  genius  of  Prior  very  highly;  and,  indeed,  his  works  are 
deserving  of  more  eulogy  than  Johnson  seems  disposed  to  allow.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  felicity  of  expression,  and  in  many  passages  he  displays 
splendour 'and  sublimity,  great  knowledge,  and  deep  thought.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  may  be  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  graceful,  more  stately 
than  dignified, and  to  have  more  judgment  than  fancy;  he  is,  therefore, 
often  dull  and  tedious,  but  while  sometimes  deficient  in  sprightliness  and 
invention,  he  is  always  easy  and  correct. 


GEOEGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON, 

,  EOROE  GORDON,  the  only  bod  ot  Ckplun  Johi 
Byron,  by  fais  second  wire,  Misa  OordoD,  of  Qigbt,  tai 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Byron,  wu  bon  ia 
Holka  street,  London,  on  the  22d  of  January,  178& 
His  ancestry,  of  which  he  ia  wid  to  haTe  been  man 
proud  than  of  having  been  the  anthor  of  Childe  Harold 
and  Manfred,  was  composed  of  pemns  of  diatiBCtia^ 
but  possessing  much  of  that  daring  reclclessneaa  of  charaelor,  which  so 
eariy  displayed  itself  in  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  HIa  gnat  aael«i  Laid 
William,  to  whom  he  succeeded,  was  tried  for  killing  hia  relatiaa,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  in  a  duel ;  and  his  father,  who  had  caused  his  fitat  wift  to  dii 
of  a  broken  heart,  after  having  seduced  her,  when  Marchionesa  of  Cu> 
marthen,  became  the  husband  of  our  poet's  mother,  as  he  openly  aTowe^ 
for  her  fortune  alone;  afler  the  dissipation  of  which,  he  aeponted  bm 
her,  and  died  at  Valenciennes,  in  1791,  At  this  time,  young  Byron  imiiA 
with  his  mother,  at  Aberdeen,  where,  in  NoTember,  17B2,  he  was  seal  n 
a  day-school ;  but,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  learned  little  tbm 
except  to  repeat  by  rote  the  first  leesoti  of  monosyllables."  After  reoair 
ing  a  year  in  this  school,  be  was  placed  with  a  deigyraan,  named  BiMi 
under  whom,  he  says,  he  made  astonishing  progress  ;  and  obaerrea,  thri 
the  moment  he  could  read,  hia  grand  pasaioD  was  hlatory.  Hia  nexl  toW 
was  iiiiiuod  PatersoD :  with  him,  he  adds,  "I  began  L^n  in  Bnddiiaia^ 
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grammar,  and  continned  till  I  went  to  the  grammar-schoc,  whero  I  th;%aded 
all  the  classes  t:  the  fourth,  when  I  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  demise 
of  my  uncle." 

The  anecdotes  which  are  fold  of  him  at  this  time  display  his  temper  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  both  in  his  infancy  and  boyhood.  ,  Mr.  iMoore  relates* 
that  while  yet  in  petticoats,  being  angrily  reprimanded  by  his  nurse  for 
having  soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock,  in  which  he  had  just  been  dressed,  he 
got  into  one  of  his  "silent  rages,"  (as  he  himself  has  described  them,) 
seized  the  frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  stood* 
in  sullen  stillness,  setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defiance.  The 
same  authority  tells  us,  that  once,  in  returning  hoi^e  from  school  at  Aber 
deen,  Byron  fell  in  with  a  boy  who  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  insulted 
him,  but  had  then  got  off  unpunished ;  little  Byron,  however,  at  the  time, 
promising  to  "  pay  him  oflT'  whenever  they  should  meet  again.  Accord- 
ingly, on  this  second  encounter,  though  there  were  some  other  boys  to  take 
his  opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  hearty  beating. 
On  his  return  home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what  he  had  been 
about,  and  was  answered  by  him,  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  humour,  that 
he  had  been  paying  a  debt,  by  beating  a  boy  according  to  promise ;  for 
that  he  was  a  Byron,  and  would  not  belie  his  motto.  Other  anecdotes  are 
told  of  him,  which  show  him  to  have  been  passionate  and  resentful  to  that 
degree,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  description  of  him  as  '*  a  malign 
nant  imp,"  is  not  more  applicable  to  his  early  years,  than  that  of  "a  lively, 
warm-hearted,  and  high-spirited  boy."  Before  closing  our  account  of  his 
infancy,  we  should  not  omit  to  state  that  he  suflered  much  from  the  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet,  which  gave  him  much  pain  and  mortification 
throughout  his  life.  Even  when  a  child,  an  allusion  to  this  infirmity  so 
provoked  him,  that  he  once  struck  at  a  person  who  remarked  it,  with  a 
little  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  impatiently,  as  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  "Dinna  speak  of  it !"  He  himself  says,  in  some  memoranda 
of  his  early  days,  that  he  never  felt  greater  horror  and  humiliation  than 
when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  a  "lame  brat:" 
and  it  is  certain,  that  ne  always  felt  it  as  a  sort  of  ignominy,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Moore's  assertion  that  in  after-life,  "he  could  sometimes  talk  indif- 
ferently, and  even  jestingly,  of  this  lameness."  His  attachment  to  Mary 
DuflT  commenced  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age  ;  but  though,  eight 
years  afterwards,  the  account  of  her  marriage  with  another  "nearly  threw 
him  into  convulsions,"  and  for  a  while  embittered  his  existence,  it  waa,  he 
adds,  "the  recollection,  not  the  attachment,  which  afterwards  recurred  to 
me  so  forcibly."  This  affection,  however,  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  his  mind,  and  probably  tended  to  increase  that  love  of  contemplation 
and  solitude,  which  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  carried  to  a  dangeroiu 
excess  among  the  mounUinous  scenery  of  the  Highlands 
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In  179S,  he  prepared  to  quit  Scotland  for  Newstead,  in  consequence  ci 
his  accession  to  his  family  title,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  nol  a  little 
proud  ;  for  his  mother  having  said  to  him,  some  time  in  the  previous  year, 
while  perus  ng  a  newspaper,  that  she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  some 
time  or  other  reading  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he  replied, 
*'  I  hope  not ;  if  you  read  any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the  Home 
of  Lords."  On  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  he  continued  his  studies  ander 
Mr.  Rogers,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbour  hood  ^  and  was  also  attended 
by  a  quack  of  the  name  of  Lavender,  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  the 
defect  in  his  foot.  Of  this  man,  he  had  a  great  abhorrencet  and  took  erery 
9pportunity  of  ridiculing  him  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  first  symptom 
of  his  predilection  for  rhyming  showed  itself,  in  four  lines  of  doggerel, 
respecting  an  old  woman  who  had  given  him  some  offence.  In  1790,  he 
was  removed  to  London  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  guardian,  the  Ear! 
of  Carlisle,  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baiilie,  who  also  attended  him  oo 
his  subsequent  removal  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Glennie,  at  Dulwich,  where  he 
appears  to  have  gained  the  esteem  both  of  his  master  and  schoolfellows. 
His  reading  in  history  and  poetry,  says  Dr.  GJennie,  was  far  beyond  the 
usual  standard  of  his  age ;  and  *'  he  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;'*  an  assertion  which  serves  to 
confirm  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Byron  himself,  "  that  he  was  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  read  it  throogh  and 
through  before  he  was  eight  years  old."  The  progress  he  was  rapidly 
making  under  Dr.  Glennie  was,  unfortunately,  interrupted  by  the  foolish 
indulgence  of  his  mother,  who  took  him  home  so  frequently,  and  behaved 
with  so  much  violence  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject,  that  Lord 
Carlisle  determined  upon  removing  his  ward  to  Harrow,  whither  he  was  sett 
in  his  fourteenth  year. 

In   ISOOj  he   had,  as  he  expresses  himself,  made  ''his  first  dash  into 
poetry;  the  ebullition,"  he  adds,  "of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin,  lls^ 
garet  Parker,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.'*     This  wsi 
succeeded  by  his  attachment  for  Miss  Mary  Chaworth,  whom  he  used  to 
meet  during  the  Harrow  vacations ;  she  was  two  years  older  than  hiouelr. 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  given  sufficient  encouragement  to  his  a(H 
dresses,  to  warrant  his  declaration  *'  that  she  jilted  him ;"  especially  as  she 
was,  at  the  tifne  of  their  first  acquaintance,  engaged  to  Mr.  Musters,  whom 
she  subsequently  married.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  aflecdoB 
for  the  lady  (who  is  now  dead)  was  sincere,  and  that  the  loss  of  her  bid 
an  embittering  influence  upon  his  future  life.     A  person,  who  was  present 
when  M'ss  Cha worth's  marriage  was  first  announced  to  him,  has  thu 
described  the  scene  that  occurred: — ^"  Byron,  I  have  some  news  for  yon," 
raid    lis  mother.     "  Well,  what  is  it?"     "Take  out  your  handkerchief 
Rrst,  you  w  11  want  it."    "Nonsense  I"    "  Take  out  your  handkarchie(I 
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nay."  He  did  so,  to  humour  her.  "  Miss  Chaworth  is  married.*'  An 
expression  very  peculiar,  impossible  to  describe,  passed  over  his  pale  face, 
and  he  hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket ;  saying,  with  an  aflfected 
air  of  coldness  and  nonchalance,  "  Is  that  all  ?"  "  Why,  I  expected," 
said  his  mother,  "you  would  have  been  plunged  in  grief."  He  made  no 
reply,  and  soon  began  to  talk  about  something  else. 

This  took  place  in  1805,  the  year  of  his  leaving  Harrow,  which  he 
quitted  with  the  character  of  a  plain-spoken,  clever,  and  undaunted,  but 
idle  boy.  His  master,  Dr.  Drury,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  respect 
and  affection,  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  "  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string 
to  a  point,  rather  than  by  a  cable ;"  and  being  asked  his  opinion  of  his 
pupil,  after  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  by  Lord  Carlisle,  he  replied,  that 
^  he  had  talents  which  would  add  lustre  to  his  rank."  Though  generally, 
however,  reputed  to  be  too  indolent  to  excel  in  school,  it  seems  that  ho 
collected  a  vast  fund  of  information,  which  was  little  suspected  by  those 
who  saw  him  only  when  idle,  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  "The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  read,  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  read,  and 
had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  was  five  years  old,  though  I  never  met 
with  a  review  till  I  was  in  my  nineteenth  year."  He  was  not,  at  first, 
liked  by  his  schoolfellows  ;  but  with  some  of  them  he  ultimately  formed 
friendships,  to  which  he  always  reverted  with  a  melancholy  delight,  broken, 
as  most  of  them  were,  by  his  own  waywardness,  or  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  which  attended  his  subsequent  career.  His  intrepidity  was  shown 
in  several  pugilistic  combats,  many  of  which  he  undertook  in  the  defence 
and  protection  of  other  boys.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  says,  that  he  has 
seen  him  fight  by  the  hour  like  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up,  against  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  lameness,  with  all  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  combatant.  On 
the  same  person's  reminding  him  of  his  battle  with  Pitt,  he  replied,  "You 
are  mistaken,  I  think ;  it  must  have  been  with  Rice-pudding  Morgan,  or 
Lord  Jocelyn,  or  one  of  the  Douglases,  or  George  Raynsford,  or  Pryce, 
(with  whom  I  had  two  conflicts,)  or  with  Moses  Moore,  (the  clod,)  or  with 
somebody  else,  and  not  with  Pitt ;  for  with  all  the  above-named,  and  other 
worthies  of  the  fist,  had  I  an  interchange  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses, 
at  various  and  sundry  periods.  However,  it  may  have  happened,  for  all 
that.''  He  also  told  Captain  Medwin,  in  allusion  to  two  of  his  actions  at 
Harrow,  that  he  fought  Lord  Calthorpe  for  writing  "  D-— d  atheist"  under 
his  name  ;  and  prevented  the  school-room  from  being  burnt,  during  a  rebel- 
lion, by  pointing  out  to  the  boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
on  the  walls. 

In  1805,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
describes  as  '*  a  new  and  heavy-hearted  scene  to  him  ;"  adding,  it  was  one 
of  the  deadhest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  his  life,  to  feel  that  he  was 
Icnger  a  boy.     His  chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  attain  the  reputa 
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tion  of  a  rake  and  a  spendthrift ;  and  his  principal  fear,  lest  he  should 
become  too  fat,  to  prevent  which,  he  took  as  much  violent  exercise  ashii 
naturally  delicate  constitution  would  allow.  Among  other  of  hie  ecoenlxi- 
cities,  for  which  he  was  more  remarkable  than  his  profligacy,  though  hi 
seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  he  kepti 
bear,  with  the  intention,  as  he  observed,  of  training  it  up  for  a  degree. 
The  time  not  passed  by  him  at  the  university,  he  at  first  spent  with  hii 
mother,  at  Southwell,  but  her  violent  temper,  which  his  own  was  not  cit 
culated  to  appease,  soon  led  to  their  separation ;  and  he  aflerwards  resided 
in  London,  Little  Hampton,  Harrowgate,  and  other  places  of  iasbioiiaUB 
resort.  At  this  period,  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  bashfiilv  thongh 
he  subsequently  so  far  overcame  his  shyness,  as  to  take  a  prominent  put 
in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell.  In  November,  1807,  his  Hoon 
of  Idleness  was  printed  at  Newark ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  appeared 
the  memorable  criticism  upon  them  in  The  Edinburgh  Reriew,  which  wm 
decidedly  unjust,  though  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  that  these  poems  were  as  good  as  any  he  ever  produced.  Tbe 
impression  which  the  criticism  above-mentioned  made  upon  oar  poet,ii 
described,  by  one  who  witnessed  his  fierce  looks  of  defiance,  during  a  fiist 
perusal  of  it,  as  fearful  and  sublime.  Among  the  less  sentimental  effisdi 
of  this  review  upon  his  mind,  says  Mr.  Moore,  he  used  to  mention  that,  on 
the  day  he  read  it,  he  drank  three  bottles  of  claret  to  his  own  share  after  din- 
ner ;  that  nothing,  however,  relieved  him  till  he  had  given  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation in  rhyme  ;  and  that  '^afler  the  first  twenty  lines,  he  felt  himself 
considerably  better."  During  the  progress  of  the  satire,  he  passed  his  time 
alternately  at  Newstead,  London,  and  Brighton,  where  he  took  lessons  is 
boxing,  and  appeared  in  public  with  a  mistress  who  accompanied  hiin« 
dressed  in  boy*s  clothes,  and  whom  he  introduced  as  bis  young  brother. 

On  coming  of  age,  in  1809,  he  apprized  Lord  Carlisle  of  his  wish  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  to  the  formal  reply  of  the  ead, 
and  his  refusal  to  afford  any  information  respecting  the  marriage  of  oar 
poet's  grandfather,  is  owing  the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked  the  fo^ 
mer  in  his  English  Bards.     He  at  length  took  his  seat  on  the  ISth  of 
March,  and  went  down  to  the  house  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  ooly  bj 
Mr.  Dallas,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met.     "He  was  received«*'  nystlnt 
gentleman,  "  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers,  by  some  of  the  ofilcers  in  attsnd' 
ance,  with  whom  he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay:  one  of  them 
went  to  apprize  the  lord  chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon  relnnied 
for  him.     There  were  very  few  persons  in  the  house.     Lord  Eidon  «tf 
going  through  some  ordinary  business.     When  Lord  Byron  entsisdil 
thought  he  looked  still  paler  than  before ;  and  he  certainly  wore  a  ooaSI^ 
nance  in  which  mortification  was  mingled  with,  but  snbdned  fay,  indigM 
tion.     He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking  rotmd»  and  ndTUced  to  ihe 
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tablet  where  the  proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer  the  oaths. 
When  he  had  gone  through  them,  the  chancellor  quitted  his  seat,  and  weal 
towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  warmly  to  welcome  him ; 
and,  though  I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid  him  some  com- 
pliment. This  was  all  thrown  away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff 
bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  Lord  Eldon's  hand.  The  chan- 
cellor  did  not  press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed  his  seat ;  while 
Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated  himself,  for  a  few  minutes^  on  one  of  the 
empty  benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the  Lords  in 
opposition.  When,  on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  he  said* 
*  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of 
his  party ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them,  on  either  side : 
I  have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.'  We  returned  to  St. 
James's  street,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits."  Another  account  statee 
that  he  offended  the  chancellor  by  replying  to  him*  when  he  apologized  for 
Tequiring  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Byron's  marriage,  as  being  a  part  of  hn 
duty :  **  Tour  lordship  was  exactly  hke  Tom  Thumb ;  yon  did  your  dutjt 
and  nothing  more." 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  his  satire  was  published  anony- 
mously, of  which,  though  the  success,  at  the  time,  highly  gratified  him, 
he,  some  years  afterwards,  wrote,  **  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its 
being  the  property  of  another,  prevents  me  firom  consigning  this  miserable 
record  of  misplaced  and  indiscriminate  anger  to  the  flames."  Before  a 
second  edition  was  published,  he  left  England,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hob 
house,  under  the  influence  of  those  melancholy  feelings,  which  he  ha» 
described  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which 
poem  a  pretty  accujate  account  of  his  travels  is  given,  during  his  two 
years'  residence  abroad.  Almost  every  event  he  met  with,  he  has  made 
subservient  to  his  muse,  particularly  the  incident  on  which  is  founded 
his  Giaour,  and  it  was  during  this  tour  that  he  swam  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos. 

In  July,  181 1,  he  returned  to  England,  and  being  visited  by  Mr.  DaUas, 
put  into  his  hands  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  expressing  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  printed  under  the  latter's  superintendence ;  bat  he 
mentioned  nothing  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  until  Mr.  Dallas 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  have  written  so  little  daring  his 
absence.  He  then  told  his  friend  that  ^  he  had  occasionally  written  short 
poems,  besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative  to  the 
countries  he  had  visited ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  observing,  that  they  were  not  worth  troubling  him  with.  This 
gentleman  had  no  sooner  perused  the  poem,  than  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  author  of  its  supa-iority,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Pktfaphrase  of 
Horace ;  but  it  was  not  until  \fter  much  real  or  afiected  reluctance,  thai 
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he  consented  to  the  puhlication  of  Childe  Harold,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  former.  He  had  scarcely  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  before  he 
was  called  to  Newstead,  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who,  however,  died 
a  short  time  before  his  arrival,  on  the  1st  of  August.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  sincerely  afiected  at  her  loss ;  and,  on  being  found  sitting  near  the 
corpse  of  his  mother,  by  Mrs.  Byron's  waiting-woman,  he,  in  answer  to 
her  remonstrance  with  him  for  so  giving  way  to  grief,  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  tears,  '*  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone  1**  Hii 
subsequent  conduct,  however,  had  an  eccentricity  about  it,  which  broaght 
the  sincerity  of  his  grief  into  question  : — ^^  On  the  morning  of  the  funend," 
says  Mr.  Moore,  "  having  declined  following  the  remains  himself,  he  stood 
looking,  from  the  abbey  door,  at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had  moved 
ofi*;  then  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who  was  the  only  person  left  besidei 
himself,  he  desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring  gloves,  and  proceeded  to  hii 
usual  exercise  with  the  boy.  He  was  silent  and  abstracted  all  the  time; 
and,  as  if  from  an  efibrt  to  get  the  better  of  his  feelings,  threw  more  vi(h 
lence,  Rushton  thought,  in  his  blows  than  was  his  habit ;  but,  at  lasti-^the 
struggle  seeming  too  much  for  him, — he  flung  away  the  gloves,  and  retired 
to  his  room." 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  poet,  of  whose  duel  with  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
Byron  had  given  a  ludicrous,  but  untrue,  account  in  his  English  Bardi. 
After  several  letters  of  an  explanatory,  rather  than  hostile,  natan  htd 
passed  on  both  sides,  and  in  which  each  exhibited  a  manly  and  forbearing 
spirit,  they  became  mutual  friends,  and  remained  so  ever  afterwards.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1812,  Lord  Byron  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking  Bill, 
and  appears  to  have  pleased  both  himself  and  his  hearers.  Mr.  Dallas, 
who  met  him  coming  out  of  the  house,  says,  that  he  was  greatly  elaied ; 
and,  after  repeating  some  of  the  compliments  which  had  been  paid  him, 
concluded  by  saying,  "  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  given  the  best  adTe> 
tisement  for  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  which  was  two  days  afterwards 
published.  The  effect  upon  the  public,  as  his  biographer  observes,  was 
electric  ;  as  he  has  himself  said,  in  his  memoranda,  "  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing, and  found  himself  famous."  The  first  edition  of  his  work  was  dis- 
posed of  instantly;  ''Childe  Harold,"  and  ''Lord  Byron,"  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue;  the  most  eminent  literati  of  the  day,  including  many 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  his  satire,  left  their  names  at  his  door ;  upon  hii 
table  lay  the  epistolary  tribute  of  the  statesman  and  philosopher«  the  billet 
of  sume  incognita,  or  the  pressing  note  of  some  fair  leader  of  fashion;  and, 
in  fine,  "he  found  himself  among  the  illustrious  crowds  of  high  life, the 
most  distinguished  object."  The  sum  of  JS600  which  ho  received  tar  the 
copyright  of  the  poem,  he  presented  to  Mr.  Dalks ;  observing,  **  he  woald 
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)T6r  recei?f  money  for  his  writings ;"  a  resolution  which  he  subeequentlj 
landoned.  Among  other  results  of  the  fame  he  had  acquired  by  his 
hilde  Harold,  was  his  introduction  to  the  prince  regent^  which  took  place 

a  ball,  at  the  request  of  his  royal  highness,  whose  conversation  so  &sei- 
ited  the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been,  says  Mr.  Dallas,  for  an  accidental 
sferring  of  the  next  levee,  he  bade  fair  to  become  a  visitor  at  Carlton 
!ouse,  if  not  a  complete  courtier. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  he  published*  anonymously,  his  poem  on  walti* 
g ;  and  as  it  was  not  received  with  the  applause  he  anticipated*  did  not 
fow  himself  to  be  its  author.  In  the  same  year  appeared  The  GiaooTt 
id  The  Bride  of  Abydos  ;  the  formejp  of  which  reached  a  fifth  edition  in 
ur  months.  Mr.  Murray  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  copy- 
ght  of  the  two  poems,  but  he  still  refused  to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit 
am  his  writings.  In  1814,  his  Corsair  was  published ;  the  copyright  of 
hich  he  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  poem 
ere  sold  in  one  day;  but  the  popularity  which  this  and  his  other  works 
id  procured  for  him,  began  to  be  lessened  by  his  verses  to  the  Princess 
harlotte,  and  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  conduct  which  was  looked  upon 
t  more  indecorous  than  eccentric.  Under  these  drcwmstancea,  he  was 
ersuaded  to  marry,  and,  in  consequence,  proposed  to  Miss  Milbatice»  the 
Lughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke ;  but  was  at  first  met  with  a  polite  vafoasl. 
[e  was,  however,  not  so  much  mortified  as  not  to  make  her  a  seoood  cffirf 
lOugh  he  says,  in  his  memoranda,  that  a  firiend  strongly  advised  him 
rainst  doing  so ;  observing,  that  ^  Miss  Milbanke  had,  at  present,  no  for- 
me, and  that  his  embarrassed  afiairs  would  not  allow  him  to  marry  withp 
It  one ;  that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at  all 
lit  him."  He  then  agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for 
m  to  another  lady,  and  a  refusal  being  the  consequence,  he  said,  **  Yo« 
€,  afler  all,  Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be  the  person :  I  will  write  to  her  :** 
hich  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  accepted.  His  marriage  took  place  at 
saham,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815 ;  a  day  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
wa^'s  reverted  with  a  shudder,  and  on  which  he,  in  reality,  perhapSt 
rperienced  those  emotions  so  touchingly  described  in  his  beautiful  poem 

The  Dream.  Superstition  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence  over  his  mind 
I  the  occasion  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  hereafter  related  in 
8  own  words,  he  fancied,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  marriagCy  that  he 
id  seen,  at  Newstead,  the  ghost  of  the  monk  which  was  supposed  to 
Lunt  the  abbey,  and  to  appear  when  misfortune  impended  over  the  master 

the  mansion, — a  legend  which  he  has  versified  in  the  sixteenth  canto 

Don  Juan.  His  own  memoranda  relative  to  his  union  form  an  interesi* 
g  prelude  to  its  unhappy  consequences.  ^  It  had  been  predicttl  by 
!n.  Williams,"  says  he,  *'  that  twenty-seven  was  to  be  the  dangerous  ago 
r  me.    The  fortune-telling  witch  was  right :  it  was  destined  to  prove  so. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  2d  of  January.  Lady  Byron  waa  the  only  %axa^ 
cerned  person  present :  Lady  Noel,  her  mother,  cried  :  I  trembled  like  » 
leaf,  made  the  wrong  responses,  and  after  the  ceremony  called  her  Blia 
Milbanke.  There  is  a  singular  history  attached  to  the  ring :— the  very  day 
the  match  was  concluded,  a  ring  of  my  mother's,  that  had  been  lost,  mi 
Ang  up  by  the  gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought  it  was  sent  on  pnrpoie 
for  the  wedding ;  but  my  mother's  marriage  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one, 
and  this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an  unhappier  union  still.  After 
the  ordeal  was  over,  we  set  off  for  a  country-seat  of  Sir  Ralph's ;  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  somewhat  oat  of 
humour  to  find  a  lady's  maid  stuck  between  me  and  my  bride.  It  wn 
rather  too  early  to  assume  the  husband,  so  I  was  forced  to  submit ;  bat  it 
was  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  I  have  been  accused  of  saying,  on  gelp 
ting  into  the  carriage,  that  I  had  married  Lady  Byron  ont*of  spite,  ani 
because  she  had  refused  me  twice.  Though  I  was,  for  a  moment,  veied 
at  the  prophecy,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  if  I  had  made  m 
uncavalier,  not  to  say  brutal,  a  speech,  I  am  convinced  Lady  Byron  woold 
instantly  have  left  the  carriage  to  me  and  the  maid.  She  had  spirit  enoagk 
to  have  done  so,  and  would  properly  have  resented  the  insult.  Our  honej^ 
moon  was  not  all  sunshine ;  it  had  its  clouds ;  and  Hobhouse  has  soom 
letters  which  would  serve  to  explain  the  nse  and  fall  in  the  barometer;  bit 
it  was  never  down  at  zero." 

About  ten  months  after  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  daughter  tool 
place  ;  an  event  that  was,  in  a  few  weeks,  followed  by  a  total  aeparatioi 
of  the  parents.  So  many  various  reasons'  have  been  assigned  for  this  slepi 
by  the  friends  of  either  party,  and  so  much  more  than  has  yet  come  to 
light  has  been  insinuated  by  Lady  Byron  herself,  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  continued  disunion  still  remains  a  mystery.  Our  poet  haa  aTOwedi 
both  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence,  that,  during  his  resideiia 
with  his  wife,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of;  and  it  waa  only  when  ke 
found  her  unwilling  to  resume  her  connection  with  him  that  he  gave  vest 
to  that  bitterness  of  spirit  with  which  he  alludes  to  her  in  some  of  hit 
poems.  Mr.  Moore  speaks  with  an  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  sabject 
of  his  biography ;  but,  whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  flacri" 
fice  of  the  papers  relating  to  this  affair,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Byron'i 
family, — and  the  previous  request  of  the  lady  herself  to  her  husband,  thri 
he  would  not  publish  them,  on  his  sending  them  to  her  for  peraaftl*  wUck 
she  declined, — ^it  is  clear,  from  the  facts  that  have  as  yet  been  made  pnbliGi 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  was  at  least  as  culpable,  as  that  of  hk  wife 
appears,  in  the  absence  of  further  explanation,  to  hare  been  eztiaoidinuy* 
Many  excuses,  however,  are  to  be  made  for  the  subject  of  our  memflOi 
who  was  most  un\varrantably  calumniated  on  the  occasiony  and  pnblMif 
taxed  with  cnmes,  of  which  conjugal  infidelity  was  not  the  butt  thoi|k 
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ips,  at  the  time  of  its  imputation,  the  most  unjuatifiaUe.  The  oaten 
cause  of  their  separation  was  the  involvement  of  his  lordahip*8  affiditt 
bis  connection  with  the  managing  committee  of  Drary  Lane,  whieh 
lim  into  a  course  of  life  unsuitable  to  the  domestic  habits  of  Ladjr 
Q.  "  My  inc-ome,  at  this  period,"  says  his  own  account  of  the  affidrt 
I  small,  and  sumewhat  bespoken.  We  had  a  house  in  town,  gave 
ir-parties,  had  separate  carriages,  and  launched  into  every  aort  of 
iragance.  This  could  not  last  long.  My  wife's  ^610,000  soon  melted 
•  I  was  beset  by  duns,  and,  at  length,  an  execution  was  levied,  and 
tdlifis  put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we  had  to  sleep  on.  This 
no  very  agreeable  staie  of  affairs,  no  very  pleasant  scene  for  Lady 
Q  to  witness ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  pay  her  father  a  visit 
le  storm  J^ad  blown  over,  and  some  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
reditors." 

le  lady,  however,  expressed  her  determination  never  to  return  to  him« 
!etter  which  had  been  preceded  by  one,  beginning,  as  he  ludicronsly 
**  dear  duck  !'*  *'  Tou  ask  me,"  he  says  in  a  communication  to  Cap* 
if edwin,  ''  if  no  cause  was  assigned  for  this  sudden  resolatioQ  f— if  I 
k1  no  conjecture  about  the  cause  T  I  will  tell  you :  I  have  prejudices 
:  women ;  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  eat.  Rousseau  makes  Julie  qa 
^urmande ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  according  to  my  taste.  I  do  not  like 
interrupted  when  I  am  writing.  Lady  Byron  did  not  attend  to  these 
IS  of  mine.  The  only  harsh  thing  I  ever  remember  saying  to  her 
one  evening,  shortly  before  our  parting.  I  was  standing  before  the 
ruminating  upon  the  embarrassment  of  my  afiairs,  and  other  aftnoy- 
I,  when  Lady  Byron  caipe  up  to  me,  and  said,  *  Byron,  am  I  in  your 

f  to  which  I  replied,  *  D biy !'     I  was  afterwards  sorry,  and  re« 

;hed  myself  for  the  expression ;  but  it  escaped  me  unconsciously r-- 
untarily:  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said." 

[3  lordship's  next  poems  were,  Lara,  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  Pari- 
;  the  two  last  of  which  appeared  in  February,  1816 ;  and,  in  the  fol« 
ig  April,  he  again  left  England,  having  previously  published  The 
ch,  and  his  celebrated  Fare-thee-well.  He  set  out  upon  his  travels  in 
ery  dejected  state  of  mind,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  obser- 
n  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  *'  agitation  or  contest  of  any  kind  gave  a 
13 nd  to  his  spirits,  and  set  him  up  for  the  time."  After  reaching 
ice,  he  crossed  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  proceeded  by  the  Rhine,  to 
zerland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Shelley;  and,  while  at 
3Ya,  began  the  composition  of  a  poem  founded  on  his  recent  sepan« 
;  but,  hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill,  he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the 
From  Switzerland  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  princi* 
r  at  Venice,  and  transmitted  thence  to  London  his  third  and  fonith 
08  of  Childe  Harold,  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  poems,  Mail- 
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fred,  and  The  Lament  of  Tasso.  He  also  wrote,  in  that  cityp  his  Ode  to 
Venice,  and  Beppo,  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished  at  a  sitdng.  Ki 
mode  of  living  is  accurately  described  in  his  own  letters  from  Italy»  which 
show  him  to  have  been  equally  candid  and  shameless  in  the  confenaoQ  of 
his  amours.  The  first  connection  he  formed  was  with  the  wife  of  a  Inun 
draper,  in  whose  house  he  lodged ;  and  highly  censurable,  says  Mr.MooNi 
as  was  his  course  of  life,  while  under  the  roof  of  this  woman,  ''itwii 
venial,  in  comparison  with  the  strange,  head-long  career  of  license,  to 
which  he  subsequently  so  unrestrainedly  and  defyingly  abandoned  him- 
self."  It  will  be  unnecessary,  after  this  admission  from  hia  most  paitid 
biographer,  to  say  more  than,  that,  after  a  gross  and  degrading  course  of 
libertinism,  his  desires  were  contracted  into  a  passion  for  the  Coaotett 
Guiccioli ;  with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted  in  the  Ap'^^  ^  ^^^^ 
and,  in  a  few  months,  he  became  her  acknowledged  paramour.  In  ths 
same  year  he  was  visited,  at  Venice,  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  whom  he  made  i 
present  of  the  memoirs,  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  He  brooglil 
them  in,  says  Mr.  Moore,  one  day,  in  a  white  leather  bag,  and  holding  it 
up,  said,  *'  Look  here  ;  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Munay,  thoBgl 
you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it." — ^"  What  is  it?'*— "My 
life  and  adventures : — it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  published  during  fflf 
lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it,  if  you  like, — there,  do  whatever  yon  plene 
with  it.'*  In  giving  the  bag,  continues  Mr.  Moore,  he  added,  ^You  mtj 
show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  you  think  worthy  of  it." 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  having  gone  back  to  Ravenna,  at  her  hnsfaand*! 
desire,  Lord  Byron  was  about  to  return  to  England,  when  a  letter  from  hii 
inamorata  changed  his  mind,  and  he  resumed  his  connection  with  her,  oi 
her  separation  from  her  husband,  which  took  place,  on  an  nndentandiB| 
that  she  should  in  future  reside  with  her  father.  Count  GSamba.  She  » 
cordingly,  in  July,  1820,  removed  from  Ravenna  to  the  count's  Tilli,i 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  oar  poet  now  took  ip 
his  abode,  visiting  Madam  Guiccioli  once  or  twice  in  a  month.  After  bi 
had  been  about  a  twelvemonth  at  Ravenna,  the  state  of  the  country  begii 
to  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  there  any  longer;  and  the  Gtmltf 
(the  father  and  brother  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli)  having  been  eiiled,  bi 
was  induced  to  remove  with  them  to  Pisa,  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  t 
appears,  that  he  was  himself  suspected  of  having  secretly  joined  the  (^ 
bonari ;  but,  though  such  was  the  fact,  and  he  had  received  wanings  w 
discontinue  his  forest  rides,  he,  as  he  observies,  ^  was  not  to  be  boUiedi** 
and  did  not  quit  Ravenna  till  he  had  shown  the  authorities  he  was  not 
nfraid  of  remaining.  His  poetical  productions,  within  the  three  last  yesA 
were,  Mazeppu,  his  tragedies  of  Marino  Faliero,  the  Two  Foscari,anil 
Surdanapalus,  The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  Cain,  and  several  cantos  of  Dos 
Juau,  the  sixteenth  canto  of  which  he  completed  at  Pisa.     Al  this  phce  he 
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abo  wrote  Werner*  The  Deformed  Transfonnedi  HetTen  and  Etrth*  and 
the  celebrated  Vision  of  Judgment ;  the  last  two  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Liberal,  the  joint  production  of  himself,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hnnt, 
who  had  joined  his  lordship  at  Pisa.  Of  this  periodical  it  is  nnneceaaaiy 
to  say  more,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  failed  after  the  fourth  number,  and 
gare  rise  to  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  on  account  of  the  Viaioii 
of  Judgment. 

An  affray  with  some  soldiers  of  Pisa,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
attempted  to  arrest  our  poet,  and  some  other  Englishmen,  induced  him  to 
lemove,  with  the  Grambas,  to  Leghorn,  and,  subsequently,  to  Gtoneva,  where 
lie  took  up  his  residence,  in  September,  1822.  The  fenrour  of  his  attach- 
snent  had  now,  probably,  declined  towards  the  Countess  Guiccioli ;  and, 
anxious  for  more  stirring  scenes  than  those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  mixed, 
he  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in 
Greece,  which  ended  in  his  departure  for  that  country,  in  the  auouner  of 
1888.  He  has  been  censured  by  some  for  quitting  Italy  without  having 
made  a  provision  for  his  mistress,  but  it  seems  that  she  had  refused  to  accept 
of  any :  upon  what  terms  they  parted  is  doubtful ;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Gait,  a  friend  of  his  was  told,  by  the  lady  herself,  **  that  she  had  not  ooma 
to  hate  Lord  Byron,  but  she  feared  more  than  loved  him.**  Her  brolhert 
however,  Count  Oamba,  accompanied  his  lordship  to  Cephalonifi,  where  he 
equipped  forty  Suliotes  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Miasolonghi,  and  nnder* 
took  to  provide  a  loan  of  J612,000  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  against  the 
Turks. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  18M,  he  entered  Missolonghi,  where  the 
inhabitants,  who  hailed  his  coming  as  that  of  a  Messiah,  received  him  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and  applause.  He  began  by  at* 
tempting  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  a  more  civilized  system  of  warfiure  than 
had  been  lately  carried  on  ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  not  only  penonalfy 
rescued  a  Turk  from  some  Greek  sailors,  on  the  very  day  of  his  landing, 
but  released  several  prisoners  in  the  town,  and  sent  them  back  to  PreveM, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  beget  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  towards  the 
captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  then  formed  a  brigade  of  Snliotaa, 
five  hundred  of  whom  he  took  into  his  pay;  and  **  burning,**  says  Colonel 
Btanhope,  '*  with  military  ardour  and  chivalry,  prepared  to  lead  them  to 
Lepanto."  The  insubordination,  however,  among  the  troops,  and  the  diC* 
ferences  that  hourly  arose  amid  the  half-famished  and  ill«accoutred  garri* 
son,  rendered  this  step  impracticable,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  feverish 
irritation,  that  destroyed  his  self-possession  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
necessary  to  the  cause  he  was  struggling  to  serve.  An  attack  of  epilepay 
was  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  remove,  for  a  while,  from  the  marshy  and  deleterious  air 
af  Missolonghi.     This  be  indignantly  refused  to  do.   **  1  will  remain  here,** 
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he  said,  to  Captain  Parry,  '*  until  Greece  is  secure  against  the  Turks,  os 
till  she  has  fallen  under  their  power.  All  my  income  shall  be  spent  in  her 
service ;  but,  unless  driven  by  some  great  necessity,  I  will  not  toach  a  laithing 
of  the  sum  intended  for  my  sister's  children.  When  Greece  is  secare 
against  external  enemies,  I  will  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle  their  gOYemment 
as  they  like.  One  service  more,  and  an  eminent  service  it  will  be,  I  thiok 
I  may  perform  for  them.  You,  Parry,  shall  have  a  schooner  built  for  me, 
or  I  will  buy  a  vessel ;  the  Greeks  shall  invest  me  with  the  character  of 
their  ambassador,  or  agent :  I  will  go  to  the  United  States,  and  procure  that 
free  and  enlightened  government  to  set  the  example  of  recognizing  the 
federation  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state.  This  done,  Cnglaiid  mut 
follow  the  example,  and  Greece  will  then  enter  into  all  her  rights  u  t 
member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe.'* 

This  was  the  last  ebullition  of  a  mind  which  was  now  tottering  to  iti 
final   decadence,  though  it  occasionally  broke  out  in  those   meteor-like 
flashes,  which  had  belonged  to  its  early  vigour.     On  the  12th  of  Apiilt  8 
fever,  of  whose  premonitory  symptoms  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  heed- 
ful, confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Bruno,  proposed  bleed- 
ing him,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.     This,  however,  he  repeat- 
edly refused ;  declaring,  that  he  had  only  a  common  cold,  and  that  be 
would  not  permit  the  doctor  to  bleed  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting 
the  reputation  of  curing  his  disease.     At  length,  on  the  14tha  after  some 
controversy  among  the  physicians,  who  now  all  saw  the  necessity  of  bleed- 
ing, he  consented  to  the  operation ;  and  also  on  the  16th,  saying,  as  he 
stretched  out  his  arm,  '*  I  fear  they  know  nothing  about  my  disorder;  bat, 
here,  take  my  arm,  and  do  whatever  you  like.*'     On  the  17th,  his  counte- 
nance changed,  and  he  became  slightly  delirious;  he  complained  that  the 
want  of  sleep  would  drive  him  mad;  *'and,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  valel, 
Fletcher,  *'  I  would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself  than  be  mad ;  for  I  am 
not  afraid  of  dying — I  am  more  fit  to  die  than  people  imagine.'*     It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  18th,  that  he  began  to  think  himself  in  danger,  when 
he  called  Fletcher  to  his  bed-side,  and  bid  him  receive  his  last  instructions. 
"  Shall  I  fetch   pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?"  said  the  valet,  as  he  approached. 
"Oh,  my  God  !  no  ;*'  was  his  reply;  "you  will  lose  too  much  time,  and  I 
have  it  not  to  spare.'*     He  then  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  my  poor  dear  child  ^ 
my  dear  Ada— could  I  have  but  seen  her — give  her  my  blessing."— And, 
after  muttering  something  unintelligible,  he  suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and 
said,  "Fletcher,  now,  if  you  do  not  execute  every  order  which  I  hsTS 
given  you,  I  will  torment  you  hereafter,  if  possible."    The  valet  replying 
that  he  had  not  understood  one  word  of  what  his  lordship  had  been  nyin^ 
"  Oh,  my  God  !'*  he  exclaimed,  "  then  all  is  lost,  for  it  is  now  too  late,  and 
all  is  over :  yet,  as  you  say,  God*s  will,  not  mine,  be  done^^ut,  I  will  tij 
to — my  wife  !  my  child  !  my  sister ! — ^you  know  al^^you  most  say  att^ 
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you  know  my  wisbes.**  Here  his  words  became  unintelligible,  8limii 
Jants  were  now,  in  direct  opposition  to  tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Bmno,  admime- 
tered  to  him,  after  taking  whicb,  he  said,  ''I  muet  sleep  now,*'  and  never 
spoke  again.  For  twenty-four  hours  he  lay  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  with 
the  rattles  occasionally  in  his  throat ;  and  at  mx  o*clock  in  the  OTening  of 
'  the  10th,  an  exclamation  of  Fletcher,  who  saw  him  open  and  then  shot 
his  eyes,  without  moving  hand  or  foot,  announced  that  his  master  was  no 
more. 

The  death  of  Lord  Byron  created  a  mournful  sensation  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world :  his  failings  were  forgotten  in  his  recent  struggles  for 
the  delivery  of  Greece,  and  one  universal  sound  of  admiration  and  regret 
was  echoed  throughout  Europe.  The  authorities  of  Missolonghi  paid 
every  token  of  respect  to  his  memory  that  reverence  could  snggestf  and 
before  his  remains  were  deposited  in  their  final  resting-place*  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  present  century  had;  in  glowing  termstezpreesed 
their  sense  of  his  merits.  His  body,  after  having  been  broaghtto  Enghnd, 
and  refused  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  was  conveyed 
to  Hucknell  Church,  near  Newstead,  in  conformity  to  a  wish  of  the  poet, 
that  his  dust  might  be  mingled  with  his  mother's.  As  the  proeessioa 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  a  sailor  was  observed  walking»  un- 
covered, near  the  hearse,  and,  on  being  asked  what  he  was  doing  therSy 
replied,  that  be  had  served  Lord  Byron  in  the  Levant,  and  had  come  to 
pay  his  last  respects  to  his  remains  ;  ^  a  simple  but  emphatic  testimooy," 
observes  Mr.  Gait,  "  to  the  sincerity  of  that  regard  which  his  lordship  often 
inspired,  and  which,  with  more  steadiness,  he  might  always  have  com- 
manded." 

The  character  of  Lord  Byron  has,  of  late  years,  been  so  frequently  and 
elaborately  discussed,  that  a  lengthened  di^ertation  upon  it  in  this  place 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  superfluous.  Its  best  development  is  fur- 
nished by  his  memoirs,  and,  having  read  these,  we  may,  without  fear  of 
controversy,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to  his  relation  to  society 
he  was  neither  a  great  nor  a  good  man.  Had  he  been  desirous  of  becom- 
ing so,  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  have  succeeded  ;  the  path  of  recti- 
tude was  not  a  greater  mystery  to  him  than  to  other  men ;  and  the  meta* 
physical  subtlety  that  has  been  employed  to  prove  hhn  the  possessor  of 
high  and  virtuous  principles,  only  shows  how  far  he  has  diverged  from  the 
track  to  which  his  panegyrists  would  wish  to  restore  him.  It  has  been 
»aid,  that  he  was  not  driven  to  profligacy  by  inclination,  but  was  goaded 
into  it  by  the  world's  attributing  to  him  vices  of  which  he  was  not  gnihyt 
but  which  he  in  consequence,  out  of  scorn  and  defiance,  chose  to  commit* 
^I  took,"  he  himself  says,  "ray  gradation  in  the  vices  with  great  promp* 
titude,  but  they  were  not  to  my  taste  ;  I  could  not  be  a  libertine  without 
disgust ;  and  yet  this  very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown  back  upon  itself 
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threw  inc  into  excesses,  perhaps*  more  fatal  than  those  from,  which  I 
shrunk.'*  This  is  a  metapliysical  apology,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  mystify 
the  judgment,  and  cajole  the  sympathies,  of  a  portion  of  maDkind  towudi 
him  by  whom  it  is  put  forth  ;  but,  surely,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  reck- 
less avowal  of  a  perverted  and  a  depraved  mind,  too  indolent,  too  weak,  or 
too  proud,  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  blunting  the  sting  of  one  Tice«  thaa 
by  plunging  into  another  still  more  odious.  We  confess  we  are  not  among 
(hose  who  see,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  lordship's  life,  sufficient  reason 
for  that  waywardness  of  mind  and  conduct,  of  which  his  pC'^ical  and 
moral  character  form  so  singular  a  combination ;  and  from  which,  after  alli 
he  only  averts  our  contempt,  by  investing  it  with  an  aspect  that  disdains 
our  pity.  Lord  Byron  is  not  the  only  sensitive  3'oung  man  who  fass 
entered  upon  life  with  blighted  hopes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
membrance of  them  would  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  a  similar  career 
to  that  of  his  lordship,  even  though  the  sufierer  possessed  not  the  iacohy 
of  venting  his  anguish  in  verse,  the  opportunity  of  drowning  it  in  dissipa- 
tion, or  the  means  and  leisure  of  softening  it  by  travel  and  amusement. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  however,  was  not  without  redeeming  qnali- 
ties :  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  benevolent ;  but  he  was  also  passionatSi 
disingenuous,  and  resentful ;  and  more  ready  to  inflict  a  wound  than  to 
submit  to  one  himself.     He  was  sensitive  to  a  painful  degree,  both  in  his 
sentiments  and  his  feelings ;  but,  though  he  writhed  under  an  attack  np^n 
either,  his  pride  hindered  him  from  showing  what  he  suflTered,  even  when 
such  emotions  proceeded  from  impulses  the  most  honourable  to  haman 
nature.     He  certainly  took  pleasure  in  showing  the  dark  side  of  his  chsp 
racter  to  the  world ;  for  those  who  were  admitted  to  an  unreserved  inti- 
macy with  him,  give  indubitable  testimony  of  his  possessing,  in  a  Teij 
eminent  degree,  all  the  social  and  companionable  qualities,  a  heart  exqni- 
sitely  alive  to  the  kindness  of  othere  towards  himself,  and  a  hand  unhesi- 
tatingly prompt  in  complying  with  the  supplications  of  distress.     Then 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  his  own  allegation,  (for  falsehood  was  not 
one  of  his  characteristics,)  when  he  says,  "If  salvation  is  to  be  bought  by 
charity,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life,  than  I  noir 
possess.     I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometimes 
given  a  poor  honest  man  in  distress."    Captain  Medwin  describes  him  as 
the  best  of  masters,  and  as  being  perfectly  adored  by  his  semints,to  whoes 
families  and  children  he  also  extended  an  afiectionate  kindness.     His 
habits,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were  regular  and  temperate,  even  lo 
ascetic  abstinence  ;  he  seldom  eat  meat  or  drank  wine,  living  chiefly  npon 
biscuits,  coffee,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  and  soda  water,  of  which  he  his 
been  known  to  drink  fifteen  bottles  in  a  night.    Riding,  swimming,  and 
pistol-shcoting,  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  one  of  three  things 
which  hs  used  to  pride  himself  upon,  was  his  ability  to  anuff  out  a  candle 
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bullet,  at  twenty  yards'  distance ;— the  other  two  were,  hit  fimt  ct 
ling  across  the  Hellespont,  and  being  the  author  of  a  poeoiy  (The 
r,)  of  which  fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  day.    He 
^reat  partiality  for  children ;  and,  besides  the  aflection  he  always 
sted  for  his  child,  Ada,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  seyerely  the  low  of  a 
I  daughter,  born  in  1817,  and  who  died  at  five  years  of  age.    Pre« 
affectation,  and  vanity,  displayed  themselves  in  many  parts  of  his 
t ;  he  would  talk  of  avoiding  Shakspeare,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
him  any  thing ;  and  delighted  in  the  addition  of  Noel  to  his  namot 
^x  CIS  he  said,  Bonaparte  and  he  were  the  only  public  persons  whose 
were  the  same  ;  peculiarities  which  induced  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  call  him 
hme  coxcomb."    His  pride  of  birth  we  have  before  alluded  to:  it 
probably,  have  been  somewhat  diminished,  had  he  been  aware  pf 
^lar  &ct  of  a  baton  sinister  being  in  the  escutcheon  of  his  fiunily. 
1  he  profeesed  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  no  man  was  a 
818^*0  colt,  in  some  respects,  than  himself.    Speaking  of  duellings 
Id  say,  **  we  mnsi  act  according  to  usages ;  any  man  will,  and  mast* 
rhen  necessary — even  without  a  motive."    He  was  himself  coo* 
in  many  duels,  as  second,  but  only  in  two  as  principal:  one  waa 
T.  Hobhouae,  before  he  became  intimate  with  him.    Of  hii/ponoiit 
particularly  vain,  and  it  was  certainly  of  a  superior  order ;  he  was 
ive  feet  eight  and  a  half  raches  in  height,  with  a  high  foreheadf 
i  with  fine,  curling,  chestnut  hair ;  teeth,  says  an  Italuin  anlhoress, 
resembled  pearls ;  hands  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been  the  works 
eyes  of  the  azure  colour  of  the  heavens ;  cheeks  delicately  tinged 
le  hue  of  the  pale  rose ;  and  withal,  a  countenance,  in  which  the 
ion  of  an  extraordinary  mind  was  fiiscinatingly  conspicuous. 
religious  sentiments  of  Liord  Byron  appear  to  have  been  much  mia- 
nted :  **  I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
lid  not  expect  that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  maii»  I 
be  charged  with  denying  the  exislanoe  ot  m  God.**     Mr.  Moore 
suspected  that  Mr.  Shelley  swayed  his  bidship^s  opinions,  the  latter 
"  Pray,  assure  Mr.  Moore  that  I  have  not  the  fiT***^  influence  over 
yron  in  this  particular ;  if  I  had,  I  oertainly  tkoald  empby  it  to 
te  from  his  great  mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite 
eason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  kiy  in  ambush  for  the  honn 
less  and  distress."     It  is  doubtful,  however,  though  he  educated  his 
daughter  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  himself  observed  some  of  its 
nies,  whether  he  was  a  believer  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity.     He 
ed  and  needed  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  a  sincere  adoption 
reed,  but  his  intellectual  pride  would  not  sufler  him  to  prostrate  his 
at  the  humiliating  shrine  of  faith, 
fd lowing  anecdotes  are  interesting,  and,  upon  the  whole,  ftvoonUe 
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illustrations  of  the  paradoxical  character  of  Lord  Byron  >— A  yonng  hdy 
of  talent  being  reduced  to  great  hardships  on  account  of  her  family,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  calling  on  Lord  Byron,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Albany, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  subscription  to  a  volume  of  poems.    Het- 
ing  no  knowledge  of  him,  except  from  his  works,  she  entered  his  room 
with  diffidence,  but  soon  found  courage  to  state  her  request,  which  she  did 
with  simplicity  and  delicacy.     He  listened  with  attention,  and,  when  she 
had  done  speaking,  began  to  converse  with  her  in  so  gentle  and  fascinatiDg 
a  manner,  that  she  hardly  perceived  he  had  been  writing*  until  he  patt 
slip  of  paper  into  her  hand,  saying  it  was  his  subscription ;  **  But,"  added 
he,  *'  we  are  both  young,  and  the  world  is  very  censorious ;  and  so,  if  I 
were  to  take  any  active  part  in  procuring  subscribers  to  your  poems,  I  fear 
it  would  do  you  harm  rather  than  good."     The  young  lady,  on  looking  si 
the  paper,  found  it  a  check  for  £50. — ^During  his  residence  at  Venice,  the 
house  of  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  large  family,  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
Lord  Byron  ordered  a  new  habitation  to  be  built  at  his  owb  expense,  and 
presented  the  tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  hii 
loss. — While  at  Metaxata,  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  hearing  of  seveiil 
persons  having  been  buried  under  an  embankment  which  had  fallen  in,  he 
immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  his  physician.    After 
some  of  their  companions  had  been  extricated,  the  labourers  becoming 
alarmed  for  themselves,  refused  to  dig  further,  when  Byron  himself  seized 
a  spade,  and,  by  his  exertions,  assisted  by  the  peasantry,  succeeded  in  nv* 
ing  two  more  persons  from  certain  death.-— One  of  his  household  hariag 
subjected  him  to  much  perplexity  by  his  amorous  propensities,  he  hit  apoo 
the  following  means  for  curing  them : — ^A  young  Suliote  of  the  guard  being 
dressed  up  like  a  woman,  was  instructed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  gay 
Lothario,  who,  taking  the  bait,  was  conducted  by  the  supposed  female  to 
one  of  Lord  Byron's  apartments,  where  he  was  almost  terrified  out  of  hit 
senses  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enraged  husband,  provided  for  the 
occasion. — The  following  anecdote  shows  how  jealous  he  was  of  his  title: 
— An  Italian  apothecary  having  sent  him,  one  day,  a  packet  of  medicines 
addressed  to  Monsieur  Byron,  he  indignantly  sent  the  physic  back  to  learn 
better  manners. — His  coat  of  arms  was,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  sus- 
pended over  the  foot  of  his  bed  ;  and  even  when  a  schoolboy  at  Dulwich, 
so  little  disguised  were  his  high  notions  of  rank,  that  his  companions  used 
to  call  him  the  Old  English  Baron. — When  residing  at  Mityiene,  he  po^ 
tioned  eight  young  girls  very  liberally,  and  even  danced  with  them  at  their 
marriage  feast ;  he  gave  a  cow  to  one  man,  horses  to  another,  and  silk  to 
several  girls  who  lived  by  weaving.     He  also  bought  a  new  boat  fori 
fisherman  who  had  lost  his  own  in  a  gale ;  and  he  often  gave  Greek  Tei- 
laments  to  the  poor  children.    At  Ravenna,  he  was  so  beloved  by  the  poor 
people,  that  his  influence  over  them  was  dreaded  by  the  govenunent ;  snl 
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or  the  merits  ao  naiTeraally  Kckoowledged  of  Lord  Byrao,  as  ■  poet, 
little  Deed  be  Bsid ;  in  originality  of  conception,  depth  and  rigoAr  of 
thought,  boldness  of  imsginaiioa,  and  power  of  expression,  ha  is  onriralled.  . 
Hia  most  aublime  performances  are  Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  Hearea  and 
Earth,  and  Cain ;  the  first  of  these  pieces  has  beea  highly  commended  by 
Ooethe,  who  pronounces  some  parts  of  it  superior  to  some  of  the  prodofr 
tiona  of  Shaltspeare.  His  great  and  farourite  art  lies  in  his  portraltara  of 
the  human  character,  thrown  back  upon  itself  by  satiety,  eonscions  of  its 
own  wreck,  yet  disdaining  penitence  for  the  rices  it  acknowledges,  nnaUa 
to  find  relief  in  itself,  and  scorning  to  derire  consolation  from  others.  la 
this  respect,  he  surpasses  Milton,  who  has  only  depicted  the  horrors  of 
nmorae ;  a  &r  less  difficult  task.  Satan  has  an  end  in  riew,  to  wltich  hs 
is  driren  by  despair  and  hate :  Manfred  has  none,  yet,  in  the  stern  apathy 
of  his  soul,  ha  appears  to  ns  more  terribly  sublime  even  than  Lodfer  hin^ 
aelf.  Don  Juan  is  Lord  Byron's  mAot  remarkable  production ;  it  eontaina 
some  of  his  finest  and  most  common-place  passages,  and  shows  a  command 
of  language  and  versatility  of  style  that  have  never  been  equalled.  The 
tendency,  however,  of  this,  and  some  other  of  Itia  poems,  cannot  be  too 
eiplicitly  condemned.  Sensuality,  in  Eton  Juan,  haa  one  of  it*  meat  pow^ 
•rfiit  and  accompliabed  advocates ;  the  sting  by  wliieh  it  is  fitUowod  ho 
calls  the  misfortune  of  nature,  instead  of  the  oimseqnanco  of  vies ;  aadf 
thus,  instead  of  exalting  our  notions  of  virtue,  makes  ns  regard  the  exerciea 
uf  It  ts  a  melancholy  and  irks<^e  duty. 
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I^OHN  BAPTIST  BELZONI  was  bom  about  1780,  at  PkdH, 
in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  youth  at  BoiM 
where  he  was  preparing  himself  to  become  a  monk,  when 
he  observes,  "  the  sudden  entry  of  the  French  into  that  citf 
altered  the  course  of  my  education,  aad  bein^  destined  to 
tiavei,  I  have  buen  a  tvanderer  ever  since."  In  1803,  he  risited  Eoglaodi 
and  married  ;  when,  having  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  he  went  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  exhibited,  at  Tarious  theatres,  a  aeries  of  eiperi- 
meiiis  in  hydraulics,  a  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  bis  line 
in  Italy-  Finding,  however,  that  he  received  but  little  profit  from  tiiete 
exhibitions,  he  dciormined  on  a  public  display  of  bis  strength,  which  ba 
put  forth  in  f^nts  that  astonished  and  attracted  crowded  audiences  wherenr 
he  appeared  Though,  at  that  time,  very  young,  he  was  six  feet  sctci 
inches  in  height ;  and  such  was  his  elephantine  power,  that  ha  could  mH 
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across  the  stage  with  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  persons  attached  bf 
straps  to  different  parts  of  his  body.  In  18]%  he  exhibited  at  Lisbon  and 
at  Madrid ;  and  sailed  afterwards  to  Malta*  whence  he  set  out  for  Cauo* 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  machine  for  raising  water  out  of  the  Nile  to 
water  the  bashaw's  gardens.  While  on  his  way  to  the  palace»  he  xeceiTed 
•o  severe  a  blow  on  the  leg,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  thirty  days 
before  he  could  be  introduced  to  the  bashaw ;  who  merely  obsenredf  <m 
being  told  of  Belzoni's  wound*  *'  that  such  accidents  could  not  be  avoided 
where  there  were  troops.'* 

Having  concluded  an  agreement  to  make  a  machine  which  should  enaU^ 
one  ox  to  raise  as  much  water  as  was  drawn  previously  by  four,  he»  after 
much  difficulty  and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  those  whose  cattle  were  em- 
ployed in  the  gardens*  completed  his  work*  and  demonatnited*  with  great 
success,  a  practical  experiment  of  its  power.  The  opposition,  however, 
of  the  Arabs  to  the  use  of  his  machine,  which  they  had  materially  damaged, 
induced  Belzoni  to  relinquish  his  projects  concerning  it,  and  to  undertake, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  expeditkm  to  Thebes^ 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  enormous  bust,  to  whfch  they  had  given 
the  name  of  **  the  younger  Memnon." 

**  It  has  been  erroneously  stated,"  says  Belzoni,  ^  that  I  was  regukify* 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  colossal  bust  fiom 
Thebes  to  Alexandria.  I  positively  deny  that  I  was  ever  engaged  by  him 
in  any  shape  whatever,  either  by  words  or  writing,  as  I  have  proob  of  the 
case  being  on  the  contrary.  When  I  ascended  the  Nile,  the  first  and 
second  time,  I  had  no  other  idea  in  my  mind,  but  that  I  was  making  re* 
searches  for  antiquities  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  it  is  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that  I  would  not  have  made  these  exeats 
sions,  had  I  been  aware  that  all  I  found  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman 
whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  to  see  before  in  my  life." 

Our  traveller,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  Boolak  on  the  80th  of  Jtme^ 

1815,  examined  the  ruins  of  ancient  Antinoe,  and  arrived  at  Ashoomain, 

where  he  met  with  the  firet  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  which  bm 

supposes  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to  those  of  Thebes.    Having 

arrived  at  Siout,  he  requested  of  the  bashaw's  physician,  permission  to 

employ  the  workmen  necessary  to  remove  the  head  of  Memnon ;  bat  ool 

receiving  a  favourable  reply,  he,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  procured  the 

requisite  assistance,  and  after  viewing  the  tombs  of  Issus,  proceeded  lo 

Thebes.    On  his  way  thither,  he  visited,  near  Dendera,  the  Temple  of 

Tentyra,  before  which  he  remained  seated  some  time,  kst  in  admiration 

at  **  the  singularity  of  its  preservation,"  and  the  extent  and  magnificmice 

of  its  structure.    On  his  return  to  Dendera,  the  inhabitants  insisted  on 

detaining  his  interpreter,  imagining  him  to  be  the  same  who  had  joined  thn 

French  army,  some  years  ago,  and  dechring  **  that  hn  had  been  king 
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enough  among  Christian  dogs."  With  much  difficulty  he  procnnd  the 
man's  release,  and  in  a  few  days  came  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
of  which  he  thus  writes  :— *'  The  most  sublime  ideas  that  can  be  fonnsd 
from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present  architecture*  wodU 
give  a  very  incorrect  picture  of  these  ruins :  for  such  is  the  difierence,  wx 
only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion,  and  construction,  that  ereu  the 
pencil  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former 
existence."  After  pausing  with  wonder  before  the  two  colossal  figum  id 
the  plain,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  bust,  which  it  was  the  object  of  his 
expedition  to  remove.  **  I  found  it,'*  he  observes,  **  near  the  remains  of  ill 
body  and  chair,  with  its  face  upwards,  and  apparently  smiling  on  me,  at 
the  thought  of  being  taken  to  England.'*  Finding  the  distance  to  his  host 
on  the  Nile  too  far  to  go  every  night,  he  built  a  small  hut  with  the  stonei 
of  the  Memnonium,  in  which,  with  Mrs.  Belzoni,  he  determined  to  remain 
till  he  had  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  bust.  This,  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  persuasion,  he  procured  sufficient  men  to  raise  from  the  ground; 
"  which,"  says  Belzoni,  ''so  astonished  the  Arabs,  that,  though  it  was  the 
effect  of  their  own  efforts,  they  said  it  was  the  devil  that  did  it."  .  On  the 
6th  of  August,  he  reached,  with  the  head,  that  part  of  the  land  which  he 
was  afraid  of  being  prevented  from  crossing  by  the  rising  of  the  water; 
and  on  the  12th,  he  observes,  ''Thank  God,  the  young  Memnon  arrived 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile."  Next  day  he  entered  a  cave  in  the  monntaini 
of  Gomou,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  sarcophagus,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Drouetti ;  and  which,  after  having  more  than 
once  lost  his  way  in  the  different  avenues  that  lead  to  it,  he  waa  preparing 
to  remove,  when  the  Arabs,  who  were  working  for  him,  were  put  into 
prison  by  the  cacheff  of  Erments,  who  replied,  on  hit  complaining  of  such 
conduct,  "That  the  sarcophagus  had  been  sold  to  the  French  consul,  and 
that  no  one  else  should  have  it." 

While  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  Cairo,  ne  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Temple  of  Ybsambul,  the  entrance  to  which,  though  choked  up  by  in 
accumulation  of  sand  to  the  height  of  thirty-six  feet,  he  determined  on 
using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  open.  Previously,  however,  to  commenc- 
ing his  operations,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Kit; 
in  reference  to  which,  he  says,  "  Though  some  authon  assert  that  the  Nik 
has  no  waves,  but  runs  quite  smooth,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  that  we  wers 
this  day  tossed  about  as  if  by  a  gale  at  sea."  On  his  return  toyfasunboL 
he  immediately  began  to  clear  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  and  after  fivs 
days'  labour,  had  succeeded  in  uncovering  twenty  feet  of  sand,  when,  fiiid- 
ing  that  he  had  neither  sufficient  time  nor  money  for  the  completion  of  Ui 
undertaking  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  cacheff  to  keep  the  pho0 
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untouched  till  his  return,  and  descended  the  Nile  to  Deboade,  where  he 
took  possession  of  an  obelisk,  twenty-two  feet  long,  **  In  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  consul  in  Cairo."  On  arriving  at  Thebes,  he  met  two 
Frenchmen,  who  made  some  remarks  on  the  head  of  Memnon  to  deter  him 
from  taking  it  away,  and  was  told  by  their  dragoman,  that  if  he  persevered 
in  his  researches,  "  he  should  have  his  throat  cut,  by  order  of  two  per- 
sonages.'* After  hiring  a  boat  to  convey  the  bust  to  Cairo,  he  proceeded 
to  Carnak,  where  he  employed  twenty  men  to  dig  away  the  sand  from  a 
large  temple,  from  the  ruins  of  which  he  transported  to  Luxor  six  sphinxes 
and  a  white  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  he  subsequently  conveyed  to 
England,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  merit  of  the  discove- 
ries he  made  here,  was  attempted  to  be  taken  from  him  by  Count  de  Forbin, 
who  published  an  account,  extracted  from  Belzoni's  letters. 

After  examining  the  extensive  ruins  of  Medinet  Aboo,  which  he  describes 
as  '*best  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  traveller  of  any  on  the  west  of 
Thebes,"  and  penetrating  into  several  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  Beban  el  Malook,  Belzoni  returned  to  Luxor,  with  the  intention 

« 

of  putting  on  board  the  colossal  head,  which,  after  many  impediments,  he 
reflected  on  the  I7th  of  November.  On  the  16th  of  December,  he  arrived 
at  Cairo,  with  the  bust  and  other  antiquities ;  the  latter  of  which  he  lefty 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Salt,  at  the  consulate,  and  with  the 
former,  departed  for  Alexandria,  where  he  saw  it  safely  deposited  in  a 
British  transport.  Having  accomplished  this  important  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  resume  his  operations  at  the  Temple  of  Ybsambul,  stopping  on 
his  way  thither  at  Thebes,  where  he  found  the  agents  of  Mr.  Drouetti  in 
the  act  of  completing  many  of  the  excavations  he  had  beg^n,  and  remov- 
ing several  statues  and  sphinxes  from  the  ruins.  With  some  difficulty  our 
traveller  procured  sufficient  workmen  to  pursue  his  excavations  at  Camakf 
where  he  discovered  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  great  Grod  of 
the  creation  ;  on  entering  which,  he  says,  "  My  mind  was  impressed  with 
ideas  of  such  solemnity,  that  for  some  time  I  was  unconscious  whether  I 
were  on  terrestrial  ground,  or  in  some  other  planet." 

From  Carnak  he  again  proceeded  to  Gomou,  a  tract  of  rocks  two  milei 
in  length,  and  formerly  the  burial  place  of  the  city  of  Thebes ;  of  which 
subterranean  abodes,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  he  thus  speaks:-— 
**  In  some  places  there  is  not  more  than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you 
must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed 
and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass.  Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a 
place,  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of  about  two  feel  in 
length,  and  no  wider  than  a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked 
with  mummied,  and  I  could  not  pass  without  putting  my  face  in  contact 
with  that  o'  some  decayed  Egyptian ;  but  as  the  passage  inclined  down 
wards,  mv  o'^n  weight  helped  me  en ;  however,  I  sould  not  avoid  being 
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covered  with  boDes,  legs,  arms,  and  beads  rolling  from  above ;  at  the 
time,  my  throat  and  nose  were  choked  with  dust ;  but  though,  fortunatdy, 
I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could  taste  that  the  mammM 
were  rather  unpleasant  to  swallow.'*  After  collecting  several  papyri  frai 
the  shrouds  of  the  mummies,  and  purchasing  a  pair  of  beautifal  bnin 
vessels,  which  he  describes  as  "  two  of  the  finest  aiticles  of  metallic  oompe* 
sition  that  ever  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt,"  he  returned  to  Camakt  wheiik 
among  other  discoveries,  he  dug  up,  and  sent  to  EogLand,  a  colossal  had 
of  red  granite,  still  larger  than  that  of  the  younger  Memnon.  About  tiu 
time  he  was  joined  by  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby*  with  whose  ■■yigtMyia 
he  succeeded  in  entering  the  temple  at  Ybsambult  which  he  found  to  bi 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high«  and  '*ah 
riched  with  beautiful  intaglios,  painting,  colossal  figures/'  dbc.  His  not 
and  most  important  discovery  was  in  the  valley  of  Beban  el  Malook»  of  i 
vast  and  magnificent  tomb,  described  by  him  as  "  a  new  and  perfect  mom* 
ment  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  which  can  be  recorded  as  superior  to  any  odw 
in  point  of  grandeur,  style,  and  preservation."  Speaking  of  the  day  ■ 
which  he  discovered  this  tomb,  he  says,  ^  I  may  call  it  one  of  the  bert, 
perhaps,  of  my  life ;  it  led  me  to  the  fortunate  spot  which  has  paid  me  iff 
all  the  trouble  I  took  in  my  researches." 

On  his  return  to  Cairo,  he  was  much  annoyed  to  hear  that  the  credit  of 
the  discoveries  he  had  made  had  been  usurped  by  others,  who  bad  bcei 
announced,  by  name,  in  the  English  journals,  as  the  means  of  bringing  to 
light  the  principal  temples  which  he  had  so  long  been  employed  in  9i» 
vating.  Accordingly,  he  resolved,  in  future,  to  keep  his  operations  m 
secret  as  possible ;  and  with  this  view,  went  alone,  to  inspect  the  secoad 
great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  '*  that  enormous  mass  which,  for  so  many  tgah 
has  baffled  the  conjectures  of  ancient  and  modem  writers ;"  and  whieh* 
whether  one  solid  mass,  or  possessing  any  cavity  in  the  interior,  no  one  hti 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  tks 
attempt,  and  the  uncertainty  of  success,  he  resolved  on  making  an  eilbftto 
discover  an  entrance  to  the  tomb ;  a  project  for  the  imdertaking  of  which, 
J&20,000  had  been  considered  by  Mr.  Drouetti  necessary,  while  BelMU 
determined  to  begin  it  with  the  small  sum  of  j8200,  all  he,  at  that  moocDt, 
possessed.  Having  procured  the  requisite  number  of  workmen,  he  cosi- 
menced  his  operations,  and  after  a  month's  labour,  to  his  inezpreaubb 
delight,  found  a  passage,  and  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  pynunid. 
So  unsuccessful,  however,  were  his  attempts  at  first,  that  thnse  whc  cut 
to  see  him  at  work,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  proceeding  further,  and  tht 
Count  de  Forbin,  says  Belzoni,  **  requested,  in  a  kind  of  sarcastic  msnssr, 
when  I  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  pyramid,  (which,  no  doabc,  he  lai^ 
posed  I  never  would,)  that  I  would  send  him  the  plan  of  it.**  Aooori* 
ingly,  Belzoni  sent  it  to  the  count,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  opporto^ 
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fo^f  OD  his  anival  in  Pbris,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  newspapeiSf 
IhI  he  himself  had  penetrated  into  the  pyramidtand  piodnced  the  pkn  as 
m  6Tidenc% 

fibtving  sent  some  account  of  his  proceedings  to  England*  Belzoni  made 
I  third  journey  to  Thebes,  whence,  after  taking  models  in  wax  of  the  prin- 
apal  tombs,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  principally  with  the 
mention  of  visiting  Sarkiet  Minor,  said  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Berenice, 
keoordingly,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1818,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bee* 
ilMy,  he  embarked  at  Gomou,  and  sailing  down  the  Nile,  was  witness  to 
ne  of  the  most  calamitous  inundations  ever  known ;  the  river  having  risen 
hiee  feet  and  a  half  higher  than  usual,  and  swept  away  several  villagest 
md  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.  On  leaving  the  Nile,  he  pro- 
waded  across  the  desert  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  coast  of  which  he  found  to 
wve  been  accurately  described  by  Bruce ;  and,  at  Cape  el  GolaheUt  he 
Bwovered  the  ruins  of  a  town,  which,  from  his  own  observations,  and 
htme  of  the  geographer,  D*Anville,  he  concluded  to  be  the  site  of  andeol 
Snenice,  of  which  city  he  had  found  no  traces  at  Sarkiet  Bfinor.  Betam* 
mg  to  Oornou,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Banks,  the  latter  of  whom, 
wving  been  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  obelisk  found  by  Behoni 
n  the  island  of  Philoe,  engaged  him  to  remove  it  down  the  Nik  to  Ale>* 
mdria,  preparatory  to  its  embarkation  for  England.  On  reaching  the  spot 
rhere  it  lay,  he,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drouetti,  who 
daimed  the  obelisk  as  his  own,  commenced  his  operatimis  for  putting  it  on 
ward,  which  he  effected  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  caused  by  its  slipping 
lom  the  machine  into  the  water.  Having  arrived  at  Luxor,  he  landed  for 
I  few  days  to  visit  the  excavations  he  had  commenced  at  Gamak,  when, 
m  his  returning  to  the  boat,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  party  of 
kiabs,  headed  by  two  Europeans  and  Mr.  Drouetti,  who  endeavoured  to 
bfce  Belzoni  to  deliver  up  the  obelisk.  He  was,  however,  firm  in  his 
«fusal ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Nile,  hastened  on  to  Alexandria,  determined 
o  quit  Egypt  for  ever,  as  he  observes,  *'  I  could  not  live  any  longer  in  a 
ioantry  where  I  had  become  the  object  of  revenge,  to  a  set  of  people  who 
ioold  take  the  basest  means  to  accomplish  their  purpose.** 

Previously,  however,  to  sailing  for  Europe,  he  made  an  excursioii  to 
raiume,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsinoe,  Lake  MgbHs,  and  the  Oasis  of  Am* 
non,  near  Zaboo,  v/here  he  received  a  severe  injury  on  his  side,  in  conse- 
[uence  of  his  camel  falling  with  him  down  a  hard  rock  of  twenty  feet  in 
lepth.  In  this  journey  he  tried  to  discover  some  remains  of  the  fiunons 
Pemple  of  the  Labyrinth ;  visited  the  noted  fountain  at  El  Cassar,  men* 
ioned  by  Herodotus ;  and,  after  passing  some  time  at  various  placaSf  in 
mirch  of  antiquities,  returned  to  Alexandria,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
ieptember,  1819,  he  says,  *' Thank  Qod,  we  embarked  for  Europe;  not 
hat  J  disliked  the  country  I  was  in,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  retioa  to 
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be  grateful ;  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  Turks  or  Arabs  in  general,  bnt  of 
tome  Europeans  who  are  in  that  country,  whose  conduct  and  mode  of 
thinking  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature."  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  be 
visited  his  friends  and  family  at  Padua ;  to  which  city  he  presented  tm 
lion-headed  statues  of  granite,  which  were  placed,  by  his  townBmen«  ia  tbe 
Palazza  della  Justitia,  who  also  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  him.  In  ISA 
ho  reached  England  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  published  an  Accoant  of  hii 
Travels  and  Discoveries,  a  work  which  excited  the  interest  and  attentioi 
of  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  world.  In  1821,  he  exhibited,  at  tke 
Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  a  representation  of  two  of  the  piincipil 
chambers  of  a  tomb  he  had  discovered  in  Beban  el  Malook,  besides  a  modal 
of  the  entire  excavation  ;  with  several  specimens  of  Egyptian  scalptoie, 
cases  containing  idols,  mummies,  dbc.,and  a  superb  manoscript  of  papynH. 
In  the  latter  end  of  1822,  Belzoni  left  England  for  Gibraltar,  with  the 
intention  of  travelling  through  Africa  to  Senaar,  by  way  of  Timbactoo,a 
city  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been  visited  by  a  European.  Oi 
reaching  Fez,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who,  at  liitf, 
gave  him  permission  to  join  a  caravan  aboat  to  set  out  for  Timbuctoo ;  ImI, 
subsequently,  remanded  him  back  to  Tangiers,  whence  our  traveller  pn- 
ceeded  to  Gibraltar,  determined  not  to  relinquish  his  project,  althongk  be 
had  already  fruitlessly  expended  J61000  in  his  attempt  to  accompltih  it 
Having  arrived  at  Madeira,  he  continued  his  course  to  Teneriffi  and  Cipe 
Coast  Castle,  where  he  resolved  on  taking  a  northerly  direction,  from  tke 
kingdom  of  Benim  direct  to  Houssa,  towards  the  east  of  which  countrf  he 
had  some  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  Niger.  On  the  90th  of  October,  he 
reached  the  bar  of  Benim  River ;  and,  after  making  an  excursion  to  the 
capital  of  Warra,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  Bobee, 
returned  to  the  latter  place,  and  set  out,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hout80B,u 
English  merchant,  on  his  expedition  to  Timbuctoo.  While  stepping  iatt 
the  canoe  in  which  he  departed, he  evinced  much  agitation;  andwheatbe 
crew  of  the  vessel  he  had  just  left,  gave  him  three  cheers,  it  was  witk 
trepidation,  though  with  earnestness,  that  he  exclaimed—-**  Gk)d  bless  joOi 
my  fine  fellows  I  and  send  you  a  happy  sight  of  your  coantiy  and  friendir 
He  reached  Qato  on  the  20th  of  November,  1823 ;  and,  on  the  20th,  de- 
parted for  Benim,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  sot 
foring  slightly  from  an  attack  of  diarrhcsa,  of  which  he  had  complained  ii 
the  course  of  his  journey.  After  some  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Ben 
to  whom  Mr.  Belzoni  was  represented  as  an  Indian,  or  Bfalay,  on  his  man 
home,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  escorted  as  fitr  as  Honsaa,  whither, 
however,  his  diarrhoea,  now  changed  to  a  dysenteryt  prarantad  him  fio 
preparing  to  proceed.  On  the  2d  oi  December,  his  illnesa  incRBsed  Ii 
such  an  alarming  degree,  that  he  expressed  a  conTi  of  his  appnscb* 
'ng  death,  and  begged  Mr.  Houtson  to  send  him  back      Qato,  in  the  ftiit 
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hope  that  the  sea-breezes  might  revive  him.  On  his  arrival  there,  though 
mach  fatigued,  he  appeared  better  for  the  voyage ;  resumed  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  ate  and  drank,  slightly,  of  bread  and  tea,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which,  however,  he  awoke  with  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  and 
coldness  in  the  extremities  ;  shortly  after  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  December,  tranquilly  expired. 

Previously  to  his  death,  he  had  given  directions  respecting  his  papers, 
and  had  attempted  to  write  to  his  wife ;  but,  his  strength  failing  him,  he 
requested  M r.  Houtson  "  to  bear  witness  that  he  died  in  the  fullest  and 
most  afiectionate  remembrance  of  her ;  and  begged  that  gentleman  would 
write  to  her,  and  send  her  the  amethyst  ring  which  he  then  wore."  He 
was  buried  on  the  day  following  his  death,  the  funeral  service  being  deli- 
Tered  by  Mr.  Houtson,  who  placed  over  his  grave  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Here  lie  the  remains  of  G.  Belzoni,  Esq.,  who  was  attacked  with 
a  dysentery  at  Benim,  on  the  26th  of  November,  on  his  way  to  Houssa 
and  Timbuctoo,  and  died  at  Grato,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1823.  The 
gentleman  who  placed  this  inscription  over  the  grave  of  this  intrepid  and 
enterprising  traveller,  hopes  that  every  European,  visiting  this  spot,  will 
cause  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  the  fence  around  it  put  in  repair,  if 
necessary." 

The  character  of  Beizoni  was  of  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  nature ; 
and  he  possessed,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
rarrounded  him,  a  spirit  of  perseverance  that  would  have  turned  most  men 
from  their  object.  His  person  was  as  well  favoured  as  it  was  tall  and 
powerful ;  and  his  countenance  was  handsome  and  intelligent.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  in  all  his  expeditions,  except  the  last ;  she  was, 
for  a  woman,  as  prodigious  in  size  and  strength  as  Belzoni  was  for  a  man  ; 
and  proved  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in 
Egypt.  The  travels  of  Belzoni  are  the  most  interesting  ever  recorded ; 
the  account  of  them  is  written  by  himself,  choosing,  as  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, to  tell  in  his  own  way  his  events  and  discoveries ;  being  more  solici- 
tous about  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  than  the  manner  of  relating  them.  His 
narrative,  however,  although  occasionally  confused,  from  an  over-earnest- 
ness to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  author,  is  written  in  a  pure  and  unostentatious  style, 
and  in  a  tone  which  occasionally  approaches  to  the  poetic  and  sublime. 
Nor  is  his  diction  inelegant ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  a  classical 
education,  he  displays,  in  his  work,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  particularly  of  the  classical  traditions  respecting  Thtbes  and 
other  celebrated  places  of  Egypt. 
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:  OHN  BACON,  the  son  of  a  cIoth<work«r,  wu  faon  tX 
Southwark,  in  Surrey,  on  the  S4tb  of  NoTombn,  174(L 
After  having  fallen  into  the  pit  of  s  uftp-boiler,  ind 
been  run  over  by  a  loaded  carl,  he  recorered  heafth 
enough  to  assist  in  his  father's  busioen.  When  bt 
received  his  education  does  not  appear.  At  the  Bg«  of 
fouTtecn  hL'  was  apprenticed  to  a  porcelain  manuiacturer,  in  Bov  Chotcb- 
yard,  where  he  learned  to  model  birds,  beasts,  dbc,  uxi  to  paint  fi^tetoa 
plates  and  dishes.  The  clay  models,  sent  by  the  Kulpton  to  be  bant  in 
the  pottery  furnnce,  drew  his  first  attention  to  their  art  i  he  ezamitwd  thw 
by  day,  and  tried  (o  imitate  them  at  night.  He  had  made  such  pttigiMd 
in  i7oy,  that  he  ventured  to  send  to  the  Society  of  Art^  a  figure  of  ?>m», 
for  which  he  received  ten  guinus ;  and  he  was  aubtequently  amnM 
other  premiums  to  the  amount  of  £300.  On  the  eatabliahineiit  of  As 
Royal  Academ}',  he   became  a  student;  and,  in  1769,  raceiTad  tbo  fiat 
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gold  medal  for  sculpture  erer  given  by  timt  eodety.  He  wu  ehortijr 
afterwards  employed  in  Coad*s  artificial  stone  mano&etoryf  at  Lambetk. 
where  he  executed  several  ornamental  statues,  and  a  colossal  head  of 
Ossian,  which  excited  particular  attention.  In  1770,  he  exhihited  a  clay 
statue  of  Mars,  which  procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  West,  the  painter,  on 
seeing  it,  said,  **  If  this  is  his  first  essay,  what  will  this  roan  be  when  hm 
arrives  at  maturity." 

He  now  took  a  shop  and  lodgings  in  Wardour  street,  where  he  wis 
Tisited  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Markham ;  on  whose  recommenda* 
tion  he  was  employed  to  make  a  bust  of  the  king.  His  majesty  was  much 
pleased  with  Bacon,  and  asked  him,  among  other  questions,  if  he  **  had 
learned  his  art  out  of  England  ?'*  On  the  sculptor's  replying  in  the  nega- 
tire,  his  royal  sitter  answered,  '^  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  will  be  the  greater 
honour  to  us.*'  In  1774,  he  removed  to  Newman  street ;  and  a  story  is 
told,  of  the  house  he  occupied  having  been  taken  by  a  fnend,  and  fitted 
op  for  hiw  without  his  knowledge,  till  he  was  told  it  was  at  his  senrioe 
free  of  expense.  Here  he  executed  some  figures  in  marUot  the  finest  of 
which  were  those  composing  the  monument  of  Lord  Chathanif  elected  by 
die  city  of  London,  in  Guildhall.  It  produced  a  great  senaatiMi  at  tha 
jme,  and  is  still  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speeinMns  of  sculp** 
ture  which  the  metropolis  contains.  In  1780,  he  had  become  a  member 
if  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He 
"veceived  commissions,  about  the  same  period,  to  execute  a  monument  to 
Lord  Halifax,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  statue  of  Blackstone,  for  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the  ante-chapel  at 
Eton.  He  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  about  the  last  commission :  a  gen- 
tleman, looking  like  a  distressed  clergyman,  called  in  upon  him,  one  morn- 
ing, and,  after  expressing  his  admiration  at  the  sculptor's  works,  saidf 
**  Now,  sir,  you  shall,  if  you  please,  make  me  a  bust  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  here  is  half  price."  When  it  was  finished,  the  same  g^entlonaa 
called,  and  said,  "  Your  bust  has  but  one  fault,  sir^ — ^it  ought  to  have  been 
carved  down  to  the  feet ; — in  short,  I  must  have  a  full  statue,  to  be  pkcad 
in  the  chapel  of  Eton  College." 

When  government  determined  to  raise  a  monument  to  Lord  Chathamt  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Academy,  who  had  the  right  of  naming  the 
sculptor,  had  several  designs  laid  before  them,  but  Bacon  went  with  his 
own  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it  so  much  that  he  dechm^  no  one  eba  \ 
should  make  the  monument.  His  next  popular  works  were,  the  monument 
of  Major  Pierson,  of  Mrs.  Draper,  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  a  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter.  About  the  same  time,  he  executed,  and  sent  to  the  Academy, 
where  it  now  remains,  his  figure  of  Thames,  a  performance  not  reckoned 
among  his  happiest  efibrts.    The  queen  is  said  to  have  adced  himt  ^  Why 
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he  made  so  frightful  a  figure  ?*'  His  excuse  was,  ^  Art  cannot  always  iflect 
what  is  ever  within  the  reach  of  Nature, — the  union  of  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty." About  this  time,  he  made  an  offer  to  government  to  do  all  the 
national  monuments  at  a  certain  percentage  below  the  parliamentary  piiee; 
which  was,  however,  not  accepted.  His  brother  artists  were  natnnllj 
incensed  at  hearing  of  this  proposition,  and  Fuseli  is  said  to  have  es- 
claimed,  **  Spirit  of  Phidias !  Bacon  is  to  do  all  the  stone  work  for  the 
navy  and  army, — they  ought  also  to  give  him  the  contract  for  hams  and 
pork."  In  1785,  his  statue  of  Johnson,  and,  in  1795»  that  of  Howard, 
were  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  they  are  two  of  his  finest  perform- 
ances, conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  executed  with  the  hand  of  i 
master. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  all  his  various  works  ;  he  continued 
increasing  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  deadu 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August,  1799.  He  was  buried  in  White- 
field's  Chapel,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  following  inacriptioB, 
composed  by  himself,  was  placed  upon  his  grave  :— **  What  I  was,  as  an 
artist,  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lived  ;  but  what  I  mllj 
was,  as  a  believer  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  only  thing  of  importeuice  to  me 
now."  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  several  children,  among  whom 
he  equally  divided  a  fortune  of  jB60,000.  He  was  about  the  middle  statiue, 
of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  fine  animated  countenance,  and  a  high*  dome- 
like forehead.  His  manners  were  gentle  and  pleasing,  and  no  one  knew 
better  how^  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company.  Piety  was  the  pervading 
feature  of  his  private  character ;  and  though  some,  envious  of  the  worldly 
prosperity  which  accompanied  his  religious  life,  called  him  a  hypocrite,  he 
appears  to  have  practised,  as  well  as  preached,  the  duties  of  Christianity. 
'*  Religion,  with  him,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Cecil,  **  was  not  the  Sun- 
day-coat of  a  formalist ;  much  less  was  it  the  vile  cloak  of  the  hypocrite. 
It  was  neither  a  system  of  mere  opinions,  nor  the  cant  of  a  party:  bat  a 
change  of  heart,  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  grounded  alone  on  the 
work  of  a  Redeemer.  ^Occupied  with  business,  exalted. by  iiivour,  ind 
tempted  with  wealth,  religion  still  was  his  grand  concern.  Animated  bj 
this,  his  family  dwelt  in  a  house  of  daily  prayer  and  spiritual  instruction. 
He  even  used  to  watch  his  workmen  while  sick,  and  discourse  with  them 
upon  the  important  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart:  in  some  instances, 
where  ho  deemed  it  proper,  he  prayed  with  and  for  them  at  their  bedside.** 

He  has  been  accused  of  parsimoniousness,  and  his  son  admits  that  he 
was,  occasionally,  "little  in  little  things;"  but  adds,  "he  would  give  i 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  some  pious  or  charitable  design,  on  the  very 
day  in  which  he  would  bum  his  fingers,  by  sparing  paper,  in  lighting  a 
candle."  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  religion  himself,  he  endeavoured 
to  instil  it  into  others,  both  oy  oral  and  written  admonitions :  he  composed 
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•  wiety  of  epiiapha  for  charchyarda,  uid  wrote  Mnnoiis  and  &blM,  which 
4o  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  printed.  He  alto  ■ought,  uul  pro- 
fnted  himeeir  gretefiil  for,  the  reproof  of  hie  frienda ;  and  one  who  r» 
marked,  with  some  seTerity,  upon  what  appeared  to  him,  in  Bacon,  a  too 
uuionB  longing  after  the  rain  things  of  thii  world,  aaya,  "I  met  with 
nothing  bat  gratitude  for  my  strictures,  and  bad  the  happiness  to  percein 
that  my  observations  were  not  made  in  Yain." 

As  a  sculptor.  Bacon  is  exceeded  by  none  in  piciuresqae  anangemeni 
■ltd  neatness  and  elaborateness  of  execution ;  but  it  has  been  mentioned, 
■>  matter  of  reproach,  that  the  traces  of  an  English  hand  are  too  percepti- 
Ue  in  the  cuttings  of  his  chisel.  This  is  nothing  mora  than  a  sneer  at  hii 
ignorance  of  foreign  and  ancient  art ;  but,  as  he  himself  oaed  to  reply  to 
■neh  objections,  "  be  saw  art  through  nature,  and  approached  the  digni^ 
of  ancient  sculpture  by  the  same  road  which  Fhidios  had  walhbd  belbn 
liini."  His  invention,  however,  was  limited ;  in  proof  of  which  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  has  been  told :  an'  order  having  been  left  with  the  person  who 
conducted  his  busineM,  for  a  moaoment  to  the  mt.aory  of  a  private  gentle- 
nan,  he  said,  on  being  infonned  of  it,  "  A  private  gentleman  a  small  ba^  . 
nlief  will  do— was  he  a  benevolent  man  I— Yon  inquired  that,  I  hope." 
**  Tea,  sir,  he  was  benevolen^— he  always  gave  sixpence,  they  said,  to  an 
old  woman  who  opened  his  pew  on  a  Sunday."  "  That  will  do  thai  will 
do,"  said  Bacon  ;  "  we  must  have  recourse  to  onr  old  friend,  the  peUcan." 

We  should  not  conclude  our  memoir  withont  stating  that  Bacon  rendered 
great  lervice  to  sculpture,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  pointing  machine, 
with  which  a  mas(<n  could  rough-hew  a  statue  in  half  the  time  formerly 
required ;  he  also  wrote  a  Disquisition  on  the  Chaiactei  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  published  in  Rees's  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary. 
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AMES  BARRY  was  bora  in  Cork,  on  Um  Iltl 
of  October,  1741.  His  ftthei  waa  origiMUyi 
builder,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  biith  of  JiuMi 
commanded  a  trading  vesael  batvrem  the  cora  tt 
Cork  and  Eof  land.  He  went  with  him  to  iaa 
but  preferring  the  amusement  of  di«wing  to  tb 
occupation  of  a  aailori  he  ran  away  from  the  ahip 
and  was  ultimately  sent  back  home.  Here  he  ■ 
taid  to  have  covered  the  walls,  floors,  and  furnitara,  with  •ketehei  in  bhd 
and  red  chalk  ;  and  on  his  being  placed  at  achooli  sat  np  whide  tiighli 
drawing,  and  spent  d1!  his  pocket-money  in  pencils  and  candlei.  He  WM 
at  this  early  age,  remarkable  for  his  stubborn  and  solitary  diapoailiini  fa 
afiecting  singularity  of  drese,  and  for  preferring  the  companjr  of  iha  oU 
sn<l  educated  to  (hat  of  the  young  and  gay.     Hia  •choolfeUowa  atood  in  I 
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■ort  of  awe  of  him*  apd,  in  conaeqaence  of  his  very  nipid  proficiency  in 
learning,  considered  him  a  prodigy.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  Cih 
tholic  religion,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  who  was  h^iself  of  that 
persuasion,  though  her  husband  was  a  Protestant. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  made  saflicient  pro- 
gress in  drawing  to  be  employed  to  make  designs  for  a  small  Tolume  of 
tales,  pubb'shed  by  a  bookseller  in  Cork.  He  subsequently  painted,  in  oil 
colours,  iEIneas  escaping  from  the  burning  of  Troy,  a  dead  Christ,  and 
other  scriptural  pieces ;  but  his  most  successful  essay  was  in  a  pictoxo 
representing  the  traditionary  conversion  of  a  king  of  Cashel  by  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Patrick.  With  this  work  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  sent  it  ton 
exhibition  to  a  public  collection,  where  it  was  so  much  admired,  that,  upoo 
his  presenting  himself  as  the  artist,  every  one  looked  at  him  with  jncredu* 
hras  surprise.  Somewhat  mortified,  he  burst  intatears,  and  hastened  oat 
of  the  exhibition  room,  but  was  soon  followed  and  encouraged  by  the  cele- 
Ixated  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  witnessed  what  had  occurred.  Between 
liim  and  Barry  an  immediate  friendship  commenced*  and  an  anecdote  illoe- 
trative  of  their  intimacy  deserves  relation  at  this  stage  of  our  memoir. 
While  in  the  beat  of  argumeht  together,  Barry  quotedt  in  support  of  bh 
views,  a  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beaatiflil,  then  recently 
published  anonymously.  Burke  aflbcted  to  treat  the  perfimnaiice  as  aligbl 
and  unsubstantial.  "  What  !*'  said  the  other,  **  do  you  caD  that  a  ahght 
and  unsubstantial  work  which  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  nature  and 
truth, — is  written  with  such  elegance,  and  strewn  all  over  with  the  richness 
of  poetic  fancy  ?  I  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  the  work,  and  transcribed  it, 
every  ^ord,  with  my  own  hand."  Burke  could  not  help  smiling,  and 
acknowledged  himself  the  author.  "  Are  you,  by  —  !*'  exclaimed  Barry^ 
at  the  same  time  embracing  him,  and  holding  out  the  copy  which  he  had 
made  of  the  work. ,  His  sudden  success  in  Dublin  as  a  painter  was  suffi- 
cient to  transport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  and  returning 
home,  one  evening,  from  a  party  of  flattering  companions,  ho  took  out  his 
purse,  by  the  side  of  the  Lifiey,  and  cursing  his  own  easiness  of  temper, 
and  the  money  that  had  tempted  him  to  a  Uivem,  threw  his  cash  into  the 
nver.  A  friend,  to  whom  he  afterwards  related  this  circnmslance»  rapiiedf 
**  Ah,  Barry  !  man,  you  threw  away  your  luck ;  you  never  had  either  gold 
or  good  temper  to  spare  afterwards." 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others,  who  all  spoke  highly  of  his  abilities,  but 
found  much  to  be  disgusted  with  in  his  sullen  and  fiery  temper.  Being 
advised  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  generously  furnished  with  the  means  by 
Burke,  who  uniertook  to  supply  him  with  an  annual  sum  during  his  ab* 
sence  abroad.  He  remained  in  Italy  about  five  years ;  a  consideraUe  por- 
tion of  which  appears,  from  his  correspondence  with  Burke,  to  have  been 
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passed  in  bickerings  with  his  brother,  artists.  The  works  of  Titian  had 
the  greatest  share  of  his  admiration,  but  his  taste  was  no  less  ikstidiouf 
than  his  temper  was  precipitate ;  he  saw  many  defects,  which  none  else 
did,  in  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  declared  that  **  Rubens«  Bern* 
brandt,  Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  Saalken,  were  without  the  paJes  of  hii 
church.**  While  at  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  infi- 
delity, when  the  perusal  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion  fixed  his  belief 
unalterably,  though  he  remained  a  catholic,  and  became,  subsequently,  i 
bigoted  one.  He  pursued  no  regular  method  of  study,  and  painted  only 
two  original  pictures  while  abroad ;  and  on  his  preparing  to  xetum  to  Eng- 
land, appears  to  have  felt  some  misgivings  as  to  his  future  success.  "Ok! 
I  could  be  happy,"  he  says,  *'  on  my  going  home,  to  find  some  comer 
where  I  could  sit  down,  in  the  middle  of  my  studies,  books,  and  cssts  aftei 
the  antique,  to  paint  this  work  and  others,  where  I  might  hare  models  of 
nature  when  necessary,  bread  and  soup,  and  a  coat  to  cover  me  !  I  shonid 
not  care  what  became  of  my  work  when  it  was  done ;  bat  I  reflect  with 
horror  upon  such  a  fellow  as  I  am,  and  with  such  a  kind  of  art,  in  Loadoa, 
with  house-rent  to  pay,  duns  to  follow  me,  and  employers  to  look  for.  Had 
I  studied  art  in  a  manner  more  accommodated  to  the  nation,  there  woaU 
be  no  dread  of  this." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  painted  Venus  rising  out  of  the  Sea;  and, 
afterwards,  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Both  were  very  beautiful  productions;  but 
not  finding  this  style  of  composition  meet  with  patronage,  he  took,  for  the 
subject  of  his  next  picture.  The  Death  of  Wolfe  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec 
This  would  probably  have  obtained  unanimous  applause,  had  not  Barry*i 
disdain  of  any  thing  ordinary  induced  him  to  represent  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  in  a  state  of  nudity,  which  totally  destroyed  the  merit  of  the 
picture  as  an  historical  composition.  He  was  so  much  ofllended  by  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  members  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
recently  become  an  associate,  that  he  never  sent  another  work  to  their 
exhibition.  About  a  year  aAerwards,  he  was  acutely  mortified  at  the  refo- 
sai  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  allow  the  introduction  of  paintings  into  St 
Paul's  ;  a  matter  which,  he  says,  "  he  had  long  set  his  heart  upon,"  and 
in  which  he  was  to  have  had  a  considerable  share.  The  sentiments  which 
be  entertained  upon  this  occasion  gave  rise  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  Real  and 
Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Arts  in  England  ;  a  woik  in 
which  he  successfully  refutes  the  theory  of  Winkleman,  that  the  dimate 
of  this  country  unfitted  its  inhabitants  for  attaining  to  high  eminence  in  the 
arts.  He  denounces  our  antiquaries  and  connoisseurs  with  great  vinh 
lence,  and  bitterly  inveighs  against  the  success  of  portrait  painters  as  ini- 
mical to  the  progress  of  historic  art. 

Barry  now  determined  to  give  the  world  his  own  idea  of  the  style  le 
which  he  was  devoted ;  and,  accordingly,  ofiered  to  adorn  the  great  roov 
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of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  a  series  of  historical  paiDtings,  at  his  own 
expense.  This  magnificent  ofier  being  accepted  by  the  Society*  he  com* 
menced  his  task  in  1777,  and  finished  it  in  1788.  The  perfonoance  con* 
•isted  of  six  pictures : — ^The  Story  of  Orpheus ;  Harrest  Home*  or  Thanks- 
giving to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  The  Victors  at  Olympia ;  Navigation,  or  the 
Trinmph  of  the  Thames ;  The  Distribution  of  Premiums  by  the  Society 
dt  Arts ;  and  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.  These  were, 
upon  the  whole,  splendid  compositions,  and  raised  Barry's  reputation  to  a 
▼ery  high  pitch  ;  but  some  extravagances  were  observable,  which  did  not 
escape  the  ridicule  of  those  who  disliked  the  artist.  A  young  lady,  after 
looking  for  some  time  at  the  Elysium,  said  to  him,  ^'The  ladies  have  not 
yet  arrived  in  this  paradise  of  yours."  **  Oh  !  but  they  have,  madam," 
Mid  the  painter,  with  a  smile  ;  ^  they  reached  Elysium  some  time  ago;  but 
I  could  find  no  place  so  fit  for  creatures  so  bright  and  beautifiil  as  behind 
yoD  very  luminous  cloud  : — they  are  there,  and  very  happy,  I  assure  yon.** 

On  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  published  an  able  dissertation  on  the 
subjects  he  had  chosen,  containing  some  morose  sarcasms  against  his 
brother  artists,  which  called  forth  a  letter  in  reply,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Burke.  During  the  progress  of  the  above  pictures,  Barry  was  fre- 
quently in  great  pecuniary  distr^ ;  to  remedy  which,  the  Society  of  Arts 
presented  him  with  two  donations  of  fifty  guineas  each,  a  gold  medal,  and« 
lastly,  two  hundred  guineas.  They  also  permitted  him  to  eachibit  his  pie* 
mres  to  the  public,  by  which  he  gained  d66(X);  and  a  subscription  for  a  set 
of  engravings  of  them,  etched  with  his  own  hand,  subsequently  brought 
him  an  additional  J6200.  With  these  sums  he  secured  to  himself  an  in- 
come of  jS60  per  annum ;  and  having,  in  178%  been  appointed  professor 
of  painting  to  the  Academy,  he  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  if 
not  in  entire  independence. 

His  continual  invectives  against  the  academicians,  at  length,  lost  him  his 
professorship ;  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  in  his  apartments,  he 
imputed  the  theft  to  them,  and  afterwards  published  his  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Dilettanti  Society;  in  which  he  accused  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  dissipating  its  funds,  and  proposed  that,  in  future,  their  votes  should  be 
given  on  oath  On  the  appearance  of  this  letter,  in  1797,  the  whole  Acap 
demy,  with  tnc  exception  of  Noliekens,  arrayed  themsel? es  against  him ; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  his  station  of  professor,  and 
his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  academicians.  Neither  his  fame  nor  for* 
kune  sufiered  much  from  this  circumstance,  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  set  oo 
foot  a  subscription  for  him,  which  soon  amounted  to  dSlOOO.  An  annuity 
of  corresponding  value  was  purchased  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  Barry  only 
Jived  to  enj^y  it  till  the  commencement  of  1806,  in  which  year  he  died,  oa 
the  22d  of  February.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  iS200  to  pay  for  his  ftiDeiil» 
and  to  raise  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  St.  Pau^s  Cathedral* 
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In  person,  fiarry,  who  used  to  describe  himself  as  a  **  pock-pittedv  bard- 
featured  little  fellow/*  was  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  grave  and  satiri- 
cal countenance,  which  alike  added  sweetness  to  his  smile  and  fiexceDMi 
to  his  anger.     His  sour  temper  and  impatience  of  contradiction  alienatad 
from  him  the  sympathies  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  conciliate  him; 
and  eyen  the  ardent  friendship  of  Burke  was  at  last  chilled  into  lesenav 
though  never  to  indifference.     This  generous  man  had  always  foreseen  ths 
unhappy  condition  to  which  Barry*s  temper  would  reduce  him.     Writing 
to  him  at  Rome,  he  says,  in  an  almost  prophetic  spirit,  ^  Grentlemen  wiH 
avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear  of  being  engaged  in  your  quarrels  :  you  will 
fall  into  distress,  which  will  only  aggravate  your  disposition  to  foithar 
quarrels :  you  will  be  obliged,  for  maintenance,  to  do  any  thing  for  iny- 
body :  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined."    With 
all  his  moroseness  and  fierceness,  he  had  some  generous  qualities.    Not- 
withstanding the  mutual  dislike  between  himself  and  Reynolds,  who  ones 
said  to  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  "  If  there  be  a  man  on  earth  I  seriously  di^ 
like,  it  is  that  Barry,*'  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua,  went  to  the 
Academy,  and  pronounced  a  glorious  eulogium  upon  him  as  an  artist  and 
a  man.     His  many  faults,  too,  were  accompanied  by  an  independent  and 
honest  spirit,  that,  in  our  estimation,  outshines  all  the  worldly  graces  of  a 
Reynolds  or  a  Lawrence.     In  his  greatest  distresses  he  kept  out  of  debt, 
and  refused  to  borrow  money  if  it  were  ofiered  him ;  and,  when  some  one 
advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  take  a  better  house,  hire  a  8e^ 
vant,  and  set  up  a  neat  establishment,  he  replied,  *^  The  pride  of  honesty 
protests  against  such  a  rash  speculation."     His  abode  and  costume  have 
been  described  by  Southey,  who  visited  him  at  his  apartments  in  Castie 
street.     "  He  wore,  at  that  time,"  says  the  laureate,  ^  an  old  coat  of  grsea 
baize,  but  from  whicL  time  had  taken  all  the  green  that  incrustations  of 
paint  and  dirt  had  not  covered.     His  wig  was  one  which  you  might  sap- 
pose  he  bad   borrowed  from  a  scare-crow ;  all  round  it  there  projected  a 
fringe  of  his  own  gray  hair.    He  b'ved  alone  in  a  house  which  wss  never 
cleaned ;  and  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  other  furniture  than  a  blanket 
nailed  on  one  side."    An  anecdote  is  told  of  Burke's  coming  to  dine  with 
him  at  this  abode,  when  Barry,  having  spread  the  table-cloth,  and  placed 
some  steaks  on  the  fire,  put  a  pair  of  tongs  into  the  hands  of  Burke,  say- 
ing, **  Be  useful,  my  dear  friend,  and  look  to  the  steaks  till  I  fetch  the 
porter." 

In  Barry's  earlier  and  more  prosperous  period  of  his  career,  a  stoiy  if 
told  of  him,  not  much  to  his  credit.  Being  with  Nollekens,  at  a  ooflee- 
house  at  Rome,  he  walked  ofi*  with  the  hat^-rather  a  shabby  one  ofthtt 
artist,  leaving  his  own,  which  was  a  gold-laced  one,  in  its  stead.  NoUt- 
kens,  on  receiving  his  own  hat,  inquired  the  reason  of  the  aachsngii 
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**  Whyi  to  tall  JOB  tha  troth,  my  dear  ^oay,"  auwsred  Barry,  **  t  fbUy 
opficied  KSMUMnUian  htt  nghi,  and  I  ms  to  bxn  bean  known  by  my 
gold-laced  hat."  It  ia,  however,  by  no  meana  improfaabia  that  he  apoka 
dieae  worda  in  jeal,  and  with  a  view  to  impoae  npon  the  well-known  weak- 
■aaa  of  Mollekena. 

If  a  contempt  of  every  thing  trifling  and  common  in  art,  an  enthnaiastie 
admintion  of  the  antiqae,  and  an  imagination  wild,  daring,  and  aublima, 
be  Bttributea  of  a  great  artist,  Barry  waa  one  of  the  greataat  t&ia  country 
hu  produced.  Had  he  condescended  to  exert  his  poweia  on  aabjaeta  oi 
fimiliar  intereat  to  this  country,  he  probably  would  hare  attained  the  popu- 
larity he  merited ;  but  confusing  his  mind  with  imagioationa  he  had  neither 
time  nor  talent  lo  realize,  he  seldom  produced  grandeur  without  obacnrity, 
ud  thus  &iled  in  detaining  the  attention  which  his  works  were  i^]fnlmtaA 
to  aeiae.  He  sketched  a  variety  of  aubjecta,  but,  comparatively,  executed 
law.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  be  had  commenced  on  a  aeriai  ctf  sub- 
jeeia,  taken  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  had  finished  Pandora,  or  tbe 
Heathen  Eve,  as  the  first  of  a  set  intended  to  exemplify  the  progren  ot 
theology.  Among  his  best  pictures  may  be  mentioned  a  cali^net  mm  of 
Ifetcury  inventing  the  Lyre,  Philoctetes  in  Lemnoa,  a  portrait  ctf  BuAe^ 
Stratosice,  and  Chiron  and  Achilles,  purchased  by  Ht.  Fklmei  at  tha  nit 
of  twenty  guineas  per  figure. 
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'JILLIAM  HOGARTH,  oi  Hogart,  u  he  wu  mmt 
ea  called,  was  bom  in  London,  ao  tfaa  lOth  ^ 
December,  1697.  Hia  father,  who  had  come  fen 
Westmoreland  to  the  metropolia,  in  hopea  of  oltti>' 
,  ing  literary  employmeDt,  vrurlted,  (or  aome  lime,ii 
\  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  also  kept  ft  achool ; 
.  but  lived  and  died,  it  appear*,  in  s  atate  of  emlv 
iftssment.  The  subject  of  onr  memoir,  thciefin 
having,  ua  he  says,  had  before  his  eyes  the  precarious  aitoatioQ  of  mea  of 
classical  education,  lefl  school,  at  his  own  desire,  Kt  abont  foaiteen,  sad 
was  apprenticed  to  Ellis  Gamble,  an  eminent  silTersmith,  in  Cranbonn* 
street.  He  had  previously  shown  some  taste  for  designing,  in  the  maniKi 
in  which  he  used  to  decorate  his  school  exercises ;  and,  during  hia  appisfr 
ticeship,  he  demonstrated  both  abiUty  and  ambition  to  excel  u  an  titiM. 
Nature  was  his  model  from  the  first;  imitation  from  the  best  mutcn  beisf 
regarded  by  him  as  "  little  more  than  pouring  water  out  of  one  Teasel  lotB 
another."  The  customary  forms  of  atudy  he  also  disdained,  though  it  w» 
no  less,  perhaps,  from  constitutional  idleness  than  from  his  own  proper 
notions,  that  his  short-hand  way  of  acquiring  hnowledge,  u  Allan  Cid- 
ningham  expresses  it,  was  resolred  upon.  His  plan  waa,  inaUwl  rf  copj- 
•  ng  with  his  pencil,  to  trace  with  his  eye,  and  aAei  fixtog  finma  and  ek» 
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lactera  in  his  mind,  to  try  the  eflfoct  of  such  a  mode  of  applicatioo,  by 
conyeying  the  impress  of  his  memory  to  the  canvass.  **  For  tnis  purpose,'* 
he  says,  **  I  considered  what  various  ways,  and  to  what  diflerent  purposes, 
the  memory  might  be  applied,  and  fell  upon  one  most  suitable  to  my  situation 
and  idle  disposition ;  laying  it  down,  first,  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  could, 
by  any  means,  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory  perfect  ideas  of  the  sub- 
jects he  meant  to  draw,  would  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  as 
a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-five  letten  of  the  alphabet 
and  their  infinite  combinations." 

In  1718,  he  left  Mr.  Gamble,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Academy  for 
Design,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  he  studied  drawing  firom  the  life. 
For  some  years  his  chief  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  was  by  engraving 
arms  and  crests,  and  fumislung  cuts  for  various  publications  of  the  time. 
His  first  engraving  which  attracted  notice,  was  a  satirical  piece,  entitled 
The  Taste  of  the  Town,  executed  in  1724,  and  was  so  successful  that  it 
gave  rise  to  several  piracies.  He  next  engraved  a  set  of  plates  for  an 
edition  of  Hudibras,  which,  however  good  in  themselves,  are,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  subsequent  performances,  strikingly  inferior.  He  had  now 
attained  the  use  of  the  brush,  as  well  as  the  graver,  but  was  so  fu  firom 
being  acknowledged  as  a  painter,  that  an  upholsterer  refused  to  pay  him 
for  some  designs  for  tapestry,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  discovered  Ho- 
garth to  be  an  engraver,  who,  in  consequence,  lost  an  action  which  Im 
subsequently  brought  against  his  employer.  This  occurred  in  1727;  and* 
as  he  says,  he  could  do  little  more  than  maintain  himself  until  he  was  near 
thirty,  we  may  coDclude  he  had  as  yet  acquired  but  little  fiurne,  and  less 
profit.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  marriage,  in  1780,  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  then  seijeant-painter  to  the  king,  gave 
great  ofience  to  his  wife's  father,  who  looked  upon  this  alliance  with  Ho- 
garth as  a  degradation  to  his  family.  The  talents,  however,  of  Hogarth, 
ultimately  produced  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Sir  James ;  though* 
before  this  took  place,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  being  shown 
the  first  part  of  The  Harlot's  Progress,  that  the  man  who  could  produce 
such  works  could  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion. 

After  his  marriage,  Hogarth  commenced  painter  of  small  conveisatioii 
pieces,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  which  succeeded  for  a  few  years ; 
but  it  was  still,  he  tells  us,  **a  kind  of  drudgery;"  and  adds,  '^aa  I  eould 
not  bring  myself  to  act  like  some  of  my  brethren,  and  make  it  a  sort  of 
manufactory,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  back  grounds  and  drapery 
painters,  it  was  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  fiunily.** 
He  appcara,  however,  to  have  obtained  considerable  temporary  amplqymant 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  though  his  prices,  which  his  pride  probably  pro- 
vented  him  from  entering  in  his  memoranda,  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
very  low.    In  this  department  of  hia  art  he  was  not  popular:  ba  look 
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accurate,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  unfortanate  likmetiei ;  no 
one  could  fail  to  mark  the  resemblance,  but  every  one  felt  that  Hogarth 
would  be  the  last  person  to  whom  they  would  choose  to  ait.  **  The  calm* 
contemplative  look,"  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  well  observed,  **  the  elegance 
of  form  without  the  grace  of  action,  and  motionless  repose  approaching  to 
slumber,  were  not  for  him,  whose  strength  lay  in  kindling  figarea  into  lift 
and  tossing  them  into  business."  For  this  reason  he  aucceedeld  tolexahl} 
well  in  his  portrait  of  Qarrick,  as  Richard  the  Third,  which  brought  hin 
JS200 ;  a  sum,  he  says,  **  more  than  any  English  artist  ever  before  received 
for  a  single  portrait." 

In  1734,  he  published  The  Harlot's  Progress,  in  a  series  of  six  plates, 
which  were  beheld  with  admiration  and  wonder ;  and  on  account  of  thi 
fidelity  of  the  portraits  of  the  in&mous  Colonel  Charteria,  and  olheis, 
excited  universal  interest  as  well  as  applause.  His  reputation  was  nov 
suddenly  but  firmly  established ;  and  his  vanity  increased  with  his  fiune 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  found  among  his  memoranda : 
— "  I  entertained  some  thoughts,"  he  writes,  '*of  succeeding  in  what  thi 
pufiers  in  books  call  the  great  style  of  history  painting ;  so  that,  withon 
having  had  a  stroke  of  this  grand  business  before,  I  quitted  amall  poitraiti 
and  familiar  conversations,  and,  with  a  smile  at  my  own  temerity,  com 
menced  history  painter,  and,  on  a  great  staircase,  at  St.  Bartholomew*! 
Hospital,  painted  two  Scripture  stories— The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  Thi 
Good  Samaritan,  with  figures  seven  feet  high.  These  I  presented  to  tlu 
charity ;  and  thought  they  might  serve  as  a  specimen  to  show  that,  wen 
there  an  inclination  in  England  for  encouraging  historical  pictuiea,  such  i 
first  essay  might  prove  the  painting  them  more  easily  attaimible  than  ii 
generally  imagined."  The  above  paintings  were  finished  in  1786 ;  bolt 
were  deficient  in  dignity,  and  their  chief  merit  vnli  be  found  in  some  coarse, 
though  original,  conceptions,  totally  unsuited  to  the  character  of  eithsi 
subject.  His  subsequent  efiTorts,  in  this  way,  were  absolute  &iliirei ;  and 
his  painting  of  Sigismunda  is  described,  by  Walpole,  as  ''more  ridicnloiii 
than  any  thing  he  ever  ridiculed."  Sir  Richard  Grosvenory  who  wu  to 
have  purchased  it  for  j£400,  refused  to  receive  it ;  a  mortification  whicb 
Hogarth  never  forgot.  The  Harlot's  Progress  was  followed  by  The  Bake  i 
Progress,  which  made  a  greater  comparative  addition  to  the  fame  than  the 
pocket  of  Hogarth,  who  at  length  applied  to,  and  obtained  from,  pariii- 
ment  an  act  for  recognising  a  legal  copyright  in  designs  and  engravingii 
and  restraining  copies  of  such  works  from  being  made  without  consent  of 
the  authors,  tlis  next  productions,  in  succession,  were,  The  Sleeping 
Congregation,  Southwark  Fair,  Modern  Midnight  Conveiaationv  and  The 
Enraged  Musician,  which  last  appeared  in  1740.  They  were  fdlowed  by 
his  Four  Times  of  the  Day, and  The  Strolling  Actresses;  the  paintings  of 
which,  together  with  those  of  The  Harlot's  Progress  and  The  Bake*8  Fio 
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gress,  making  nineteen  altogether,  he  ofiered  for  sale,  by  a  sort  of  auctioii, 
on  the  25ch  of  January,  1746,  when  the  whole  produced  him  bat  MAXI :  7f ; 
For  the  six  paintings  of  his  next  admirable  production,  The  Marriage  i  la 
Mode,  which  he  sold  in  1750,  he  received  only  one  hundred  and  ten  gai 
neas ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  sums  were  being  lavished  upon  Pari- 
nelli,  the  opera  singer,  that  the  vain  creature,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
eicclaimed,  *'  There  is  but  one  Qod  and  one  Farinelii  !*'  The  series  of  lite 
Marriage  tl  la  Mode  were  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  Angerateint  ifk 
one  thousand  guineas,  and  now  form  part  of  the  National  Gallery* 

In  1747,  appeared  his  twelve  scenes  of  Industry  and  Idleness,  which  aie 
said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  eflTect  upon  the  London  apprentices ;  and,  as 
Hogarth  tells  us,  sold  more  rapidly  at  Christmas  than  any  other  time. 
They  were  followed  by  a  design  called  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  ; 
a  satire  on  the  French  nation,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment  he  had  met 
with  during  a  visit  to  Calais,  where,  being  discovered  sketching  one  of  the 
gates,  he  was  seized  as  a  spy,  and  sent  back  to  England.  Next  came  The 
Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  The  March  to  Finchley,  which  latter  was  in* 
tended  to  be  inscribed  to  George  the  Second,  who  seems  to  have  appre- 
ciated neither  the  compliment  nor  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Bear  aUeel  and 
Gin  Lane,  France  and  England,  The  Cockpit,  and  The  Election,  in  km 
scenes,  were  his  next  performances ;  all  of  which  maintained  the  lugk 
reputation  of  our  artist.  In  1768,  he  published  a  work,  in  which  he  had 
been  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoadly,  entitled  The  Analysis  of-  Beauty,  written  to 
prove  that  the  undulating  line  pervades  every  thing  that  is  beautifol,  both 
m  art  and  nature.  He  had  previously  given  some  hint  of  this  idea  in  a 
painting  of  himself,  by  etching,  upon  the  palette  he  represented  himself 
holding,  a  winding  line  with  this  motto,  *'  Line  of  Beauty  and  Giaoe.** 
The  work  was  virulently  attacked,  and  Wilkes  and  others  denied  that  it 
was  the  composition  of  Hogarth ;  but  amidst  all  the  outcry  raised  against 
it,  it  was  allowed  to  be  full  of  genius  and  originality,  and  to  contain  many 
sensible  and  useful  observations,  if  not  fully  estaUishing  the  theory  of  ils 
author.  Bishop  Warburton  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  Hogarth, 
respecting  this  publication  ;  and  the  celebrated  painter,  West,  used  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  work  of  the  highest  value  to  everyone  studying  the  art.  It  was 
translated  into  Grerman  and  Italian  ;  and  upon  its  appearance  at  Augsbnrgh, 
the  author  was  elected  a  counsellor  and  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  that  city. 

'  In  1757,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  made  seijeant-painter  to  the 
king,  an  appointment  which  probably  induce^  him  to  publish,  in  17M|  a 
political  print,  entitled  The  Times,  in  which  Pitt  and  Temple,  the  friends 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  were  satirized.  This  drew  from  the  two  laH  all 
the  venom  of  which  their  pens  were  capaUe,  the  former  making  The 
North  Briton  the  vehicle  of  his  rancour.     Hogarth  was  advised  by  his 
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friends  to  take  no  notice  of  these  attacks,  but  he  felt  them  too  keenly  not 
to  retort  with  his  pencil,  and  he  accordingly  pxodaced  a  portrait  of  Wilkei» 
of  which  the  artist  himself  has  truly  observed,  **the  ridiculoas  was  appa- 
rent to  every  eye  A  Brutus— a  saviour  of  his  country— with  >ach  id 
aspect— -was  so  arrant  a  farce,  that,  though  it  gave  rise  to  much  laoghter  in 
the  lookers-on,  it  galled  both  him  and  his  adherents.'*  With  respect  to 
Churchill,  he  patched  up  a  print  of  him  in  the  character  of  a  bear;  a  pro- 
duction which,  like  the  lines  of  Churchill,  displayed,  though  not  in  u 
equal  degree,  more  venom  than  wit,  and  induced  Lord  Orford  to  say  of 
both,  *'  Never  did  two  men  of  abilities  throw  mud  with  iess  dexterity." 
Hogarth's  next  work  was  a  satirical  print  against  the  Methodists,  entitlsd. 
Credulity,  Superstition,  and  Fanaticism,  executed  in  a  manner  that  showed 
his  powers  were  in  no  way  diminished.  His  last  performance  was  a  pieos 
entitled  Finis,  the  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Sublime  Painting. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  this  was  his  last  work,  and 
when  the  design  of  the  plate  was  complete,  he  said,  looking  at  it,  **  So  fir 
so  good  ;  nothing  remains  but  this  ;*'  and  then,  sketching  the  resemblancs 
of  a  broken  palette,  continued,  ^  Finis— the  deed  is  done  all  is  over.** 
It  is  said  that  the  satire  of  Churchill  tended  to  hasten  his  death ;  and  06^ 
4iinly,  Churchill,  with  equal  insolence  and  brutality,  triumphantly  adverted 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  effect ;  but  it  seems  that  the  merit  of  embitts^ 
ing  the  last  days  of  this  inimitable  artist  belongs  chiefly  to  Wilkes.  Ho- 
garth, whose  health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some  months  previously, 
left  his  summer  residence,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1764,  and 
died  on  the  following  day,  from  a  suffusion  of  blood  among  the  arteries,  st 
his  house  in  Leicester  Square.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Chii- 
wick,  under  a  tombstone  which  bears  an  inscription  written  by  Garriek. 
His  widow  had  the  copyright  of  his  plates  secured  to  her  by  act  of  parlit- 
ment  for  twenty  years ;  but  she  outlived  the  period  of  her  right,  sfld 
was  at  length  so  reduced,  that,  two  years  before  her  death,  she  received  t 
pension  of  £40  pounds  from  the  Royal  Academy. 

Hogarth*s  person  was  rather  below  the  middle  size  ;  he  had  a  high  fore- 
head ;  a  bright,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  eye ;  and  a  countenance  altc^ther 
open  and  pleasing.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  loved  mirth  and 
company  ;  combined  sense  and  humour  in  his  conversation ;  was  ardent 
in  his  friendships,  and  also  in  his  resentments.  He  cared  not  whom  he 
offended  by  his  pencil,  and  was  not  choice  in  his  selection  of  words  \o 
those  who  either  injured  or  insulted  him.  West,  the  painter,  calls  him  i 
strutting,  consequential  little  man ;  and  Nichok  describes  him  as  one 
whose  manners  were  gross  and  uncultivated,  and  whose  social  ambttioB 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  shine  in  a  club  of  mechanics.  The  two  accoaatt 
are  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  the  greater  probability  of  truth  is  in  the 
former,   as  Hogarth    kept  his  carriage,  was  vain  of  hia  abilities,  wif 
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admitted  to  the  table  of  Horace  Walpole  and  others*  loved  dress  and  good 
order,  and  freqnently  spoke  of  his  early  hardships  in  contrast  to  his  snbse- 
qnent  condition,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  self-importaaoe.  In  his  rela* 
tion  of  husband,  brother,  friend,  and  master,  (he  was  never  a  &ther,)  Ire- 
land speaks  of  him  as  kind,  generous,  sincere,  and  indulgent ;  in  diet  he 
was  abstemious,  but  in  his  hospitalities,  though  devoid  of  ostentation,  libe- 
ral and  free-hearted ;  not  parsimonious,  yet  frugal.  Of  his  absence  of 
mind,  an  anecdote  i^  told  by  Nichols,  which  has  obtained  general  beliefs- 
Calling,  one  rainy  day,  in  his  carriage,  on  the  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  (in 
the  conflagration  of  whose  residence,  at  Fonthill,  the  original  paintings  of 
The  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progress  were  consumed,)  he  came  out  at  a  wrong 
door,  forgot  that  he  had  a  carriage,  and,  after  in  vain  seeking  for  a  hackney 
coach,  returned  home  wet  to  the  skin.  The  same  authority  also  tells  us, 
that  '*  he  would  sometimes  turn  his  chair  round  as  if  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing, and  as  suddenly  would  re-turn  it  and  fail  to  his  meal  again."  From 
Nichols,  also,  Hogarth's  biographers  have  quoted  the  following  instance  of 
his  vanity :— *0n  being  told  that  Mr.  John  Freke,  the  anatomist,  had  asserted 
that  Greene  was  as  eminent  a  composer  as  Handel,  he  observed,  ^  That 
fellow,  Freke,  is  always  shooting  his  bolt  absurdly  one  way  or  another. 
Handel  is  a  giant  in  music ;  Green  only  a  light  Florimei-kind  of  com- 
poser." *'  Ay,"  said  his  informant,  *'  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  deckred 
you  was  as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Yandyck."  ^  There/'  added  Ho- 
garth, "  he  was  right ;  and  so,  by  G —  !  I  am  ;  give  me  my  time,  and  let 
me  choose  my  subject." 

Hogarth  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  therefore  seldom  copied 
on  the  spot  any  object  that  struck  him  as  worthy  of  remark ;  sometimes, 
however,  when  a  singularly  grotesque  or  absurd  countenance  presetted 
itself,  he  would  sketch  it  at  the  moment  with  such  materials  as  wer^  im- 
mediately at  hand,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any,  upon  his  thumb-nail.    On  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  he  produced  a  reconciliation  between  two  disputants 
at  a  tavern,  by  instantly  sketching  the  ludicrously  rueful  countenance  or 
one  of  them  who  had  received  a  blow  from  a  quart  pot;  and  the  figure  of 
the  woman  spirting  brandy  into  the  eyes  of  another,  introduced  into  his 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation,  was  also  taken  on  the  spot.     The' follow- 
ing anecdotes  are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted,  though  the  latter  has 
been  likewise  related  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller :— Being 
employed  by  a  nobleman  to  paint  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  a  staircase  with 
the  subject  of  Pharaoh   and  his  host  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  set  to , 
woric  ano  painted  the  whole  space  red ;  and  upon  demanding  payment, 
was  refused,  because  he  had  proceeded  no  further  than  to  lay  his  ground 
** Ground,"  said  ho,  "there  is  no  ground;  the  colour  is  the  Red  Sea 
Pharaoh  and  all  are  drowned;  the  sea  covers  them,  and  you  can  see  no- 
thing of  them." — An  extremely  ugly  person  once  sat  to  him  for  his  por- 
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trait,  which  he  made  so  like,  that  the  sitter  was  himself  disgusted  at  the 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance ;  and  having  refused  to  pay  for  it,  Hogaith 
wrote  to  him,  saying  that  if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming  within  three 
days,  he  should  dispose  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail  and  other  appen* 
dages,  to  a  wild  beast  man  as  a  show.  This  had  the  effect  he  desired* 
fur  the  money  was  immediately  paid,  and  the  picture  was  subsequently 
burnt. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  that  he  would  hi^ve  refused  Crabbe 
the  title  of  a  poet,  Walpole  ascribes  slender  merit  to  Hogarth  as  a  painter; 
yet  none  will  now  deny,  that,  in  his  peculiar  style,  Hogarth  excelled  all 
other  painters.  He  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  deriations  from  his  natu- 
ral track  :  what  his  genius  achieved,  and  not  what  his  ambition  attempted, 
demands  the  attention  of  posterity.  His  pieces  have  been  all  justly  called 
"  lectures  of  morality ;"  and  for  this  reason  alone  they  will  always  stand 
conspicuously  and  honourably  apart  from  the  mass  of  pictures  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination  without  touching  or  improving  the  heart.  He  may  be 
said,  observes  Dr.  Aikin,  to  have  created  an  entirely  new  species  of  painu 
ing,  which  may  be  termed  the  moral  comic.  His  works  are  certainly  not 
so  much  studies  for  the  professional  artist,  as  for  the  searchers  into  life  aod 
manners,  and  the  votaries  of  true  humour ;  but  Hogarth  was  not  the  lesi 
a  painter  for  that.  The  writer,  indeed,  who  questions  his  right  to  this  title, 
has,  perhaps,  more  than  all  others,  confirmed  it  by  the  following  sensible 
and  accurate  estimate,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  memoir  :^^Whea 
the  Flemish  painters  attempt  humour,*'  says  Walpole,  **  it  is  by  making  a 
drunkard  vomit ;  they  take  evacuations  for  jokes ;  and  when  they  make  us 
sick,  they  think  they  make  us  laugh.  The  views  of  Hogarth  were  mora 
generous  and  extensive ;  mirth  coloured  his  pictures,  bat  benevolence  de- 
signed them ;  he  smiled  like  Socrates,  that  men  might  not  be  oAeadod  si 
his  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  kiugh  at  their  own  follies/* 

The  epitaph  by  Garrick  is  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  deny  it  a  pises 
bore  •— 

If  Genius  fire  thee,  reader,— Atay ; 
If  Nature  touch  thee«— drop  a  tear; 
If  neither  move  thee,— turn  away, 
For  Hogarth'a  honoured  dnat  lias 
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^HIS  gifted  genina,  who  choM  to  call  bunMlf  FumU, 
^  was  the  son  of  John  Oaapard  Furali)  an  artiit  of  aome 

inence  at  Zurich,  where  Henty  waa  born,  aboat 
the  year  1730  or  1741,  though  the  date  was  fixed  by 
himaelf  in  1745.  Being  destined  for  the  church,  be 
made  great  progress  in  daasical  study;  bat  tbia,  in- 
stead of  fitting  him  for  diriniiy,  increased  his  nalo- 
rally  poetic  imagination  and  taste  for  the  fine  aits,  his  piodilectioD  for 
which  was  first  excited  by  riewing  a  collection  of  Michael  Angelo'a  printa 
in  his  father's  pooscssion.  Of  these  he  made  seveial  dbpies,  and,  by  iha 
sale  of  some  of  them  to  his  schootrellows,  filled  his  poclceta  with  monayt 
with  which  he  purchased  a  red  silk  coat,  and  walked  abont  Zurich  till  the 
laughter  of  his  companions  induced  him  to  throw  it  off,  and  declare  he 
would  never  wear  any  thing  fine  again.  On  his  removal  to  the  Hnmaaity 
College  of  his  native  town,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Lavatet;  studied  English  and  German  lltetature,  translated  Bhakspeare 
into  ihe  latter  language  ;  and  composed  a  few  original  poems.  He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  Lavater,  composed  s  pamphlet  against  an  oppiassiva 
magistrate,  which  had  the  eflect  of  bringing  the  par^  to  jnsticei  and  redress 
to  thoae'he  hal  injured. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  M  A.,  Fuseli  left  Zurich,  in  company  wilb 
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Lavater,  and  visited  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Here  the  two  friends  studied 
under  Sulzer,  till  the  subject  of  our  memoir  wai  advised,  by  Sir  Bobeit 
Smith,  the  English  ambassador,  to  come  to  this  country.  At  parting  with 
him,  Lavater  presented  him  a  card,  on  which  was  written,  in  Gennan, 
*'  Do  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  can  do ;"  saying,  as  he  gave  it  to  him, 
**  Hang  that  up  in  your  bed-head,  obey  it,  and  fame  and  fortane  will  be  the 
result."  He  arrived  in  London  in  1763,  and  soon  afterwards  became  tator 
to  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  On  his  return,  he 
wrote  essays  and  critiques  for  the  reviews,  and  translated  Winkleman^i 
work  on  painting  and  sculpture.  He  continued,  however,  still  to  use  hit 
pencil;  and  showing  some  of  his  sketches  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, thai 
artist  said  to  him,  *'  Young  man,  were  I  the  author  of  these  drawings, and 
offered  jS  10,000  a  year  not  to  practise  as  an  artist,  I  would  reject  the  pro- 
posal with  contempt.'* 

Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  though  a  living 
had  been  offered  him  ;  determined  to  devote  himself  to  painting ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  Armstrong,  the  poet,  set  out  for  Rome.  Hia  conduct  in  thii 
city  was  characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  little  short  of  delirium  :  he  lay  whole  days  on  his  back,  cod- 
tern  plating  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  work  of  the  former,  and 
drinking  in,  as  it  were,  inspiration  from  the  sight ;  and  is  said  to  have  fie- 
quently  started  from  a  re  very  with  the  exclamation  of  "Michael  ADgelo!** 
He  left  Italy  in  1778 ;  and,  after  passing  some  time  at  his  native  place, 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  sood  rose  into  note  by  the 
fine  conceptions  which  he  successfully  transferred  to  his  canvas.  A  pain^ 
ing  which  he  exhibited  of  The  Nightmare,  in  1782,  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation ;  and  the  publisher  of  a  print  from  it  made  dSSOO,  while  Fnaeli  only 
received  twenty  guineas  for  the  original.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  dining  at  the  table  of  Alderman  Boydell,  when  the  idea  of 
forming  a  Shakspearian  Qallery  was  started,  and  Fuseli  ardently  profiered 
his  services.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  pictures  executed  by  him  for 
this  collection  was  from  Hamlet ;  the  ghost  in  which  he  drew  with  sa 
almost  supernatural  effect.  Francesca  and  Paolo,  and  two  subjects  fron 
the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  were  his  next  performances  which  attracted 
attention.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy;  and,  in 
1790,  an  academician  :  and,  in  the  former  year,  he  married.  His  wife  if 
said  to  have  been  a  young  woman  who  had  served  him  aa  a  model;  but 
her  conduct  was  highly  exemplary  in  the  situation  to  which  he  elevated 
her.  She  appears  to  have  had  some  little  cause  for  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band during  the  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Marr 
Woolstonecraft,  though  indiscretion  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  ths 
conduct  of  either  party.  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  however,  has  thought 
tit,  in  his  memoir  of  Fuseli,  to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  lady,  ai 
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•  cnloiu,  crazy,  itad  vicious ;  epithets  which  will  appear  tuAcieiitly  mijiiel 
and  ill-judged  to  any  one  who  has  taken  a  leas  narrow  Tiew  of  ImoMUi 
nature. 

In  1790»  Fuseli  commenced  upon  a  series  of  designs  from  MihoOt  wUeh 
he  exhibited,  in  1800,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  under  the  title  of  The 
Milton  Gallery.  The  majority  of  them  were  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  in  those  whei^e  he  was  not  equally  happy,  he  failed  rather 
from  extravagance  than  poverty  of  imagination.  Among  the  best  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Lazar  House,  The  Night-hag,  and  The  Rising  of  Satan  at 
the  touch  of  Ithuriers  Spear.  He  was  next  employed  upon  a  set  of  draw- 
ings for  a  large  edition  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  he  receiTed  £iSO ;  and 
he  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Westall,  furnished  sketches  for  an 
edition  of  The  New  Testament.  Of  the  latter  performance  he  saidy 
**  There  was  only  one  good  thing  among  them  all,  and  I  suspect  I  painted 
it :  but  Westall  may  have  the  merit,  if  he  bices,  for  it  was  not  much.*'  In 
1798,  he  wrote  a  criticism  in  The  Analytical  Review  upon  Cowper's  Ho- 
luer ;  a  work  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  and  gratuitonsly  supplied  many 
-valuable  emendations.  In  1799,  he  succeeded  Barry  as  professor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures*  which  werv 
received  with  vehement  applause.  Six  of  them  were  printed/— On  Ab 
cient  Art,  Modern  Art,  Invention,  Composition,  Expression^  and  Chiaio- 
acuro.  In  1804,  he  was  made  keeper  to  the  Academy;  and,  in  1806^  ht 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  Pilkington*s  Dictionaiy  of  Painters*  to 
which  he  made  several  additions,  but  has  been  accused  of  unjustly  depre- 
ciating the  merits  of  some  of  our  best  artists,  among  whom  were  Hogarth 
and  Gainsborough,  In  1607,  the  students  of  the  Academy  presented  him 
with  a  silver  vase ;  and,  in  1817,  he  was  presented  with  the  diploma  of 
the  first  class  ir  the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  He  continued  to 
paint  and  exhibit  a  number  of  pictures  as  long  as  he  could  hold  the  bmaiw 
and  did  so  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  which  took  pkce* 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Guilford,  at  Putney  Hill,  on  the  lOth  of 
Apri    1826. 

In  person,  Fuseli  was  short  and  thin  ;  he  had  a  high  foreheadf  brilliani 
and  penetrating  eyes,  and  a  look  full  of  that  sarcasm  and  ardent  imagina- 
tion which  formed  such  peculiar  features  of  his  character.  Lavatery  ia  a 
description  of  his  physiognomy,  has  the  following  remarks  on  Fuseli  s— - 
**  The  forehead,  by  its  contour  and  position,  is  more  suited  to  the  poet  than 
the  thinker.  I  perceive  in  it  more  force  than  gentleness ;  the  fire  of  ima 
gination,  rather  than  the  coolness  of  reason.  The  nose  seemri  to  be  the 
seat  of  an  intrepid  genius.  The  mouth  promises  a  spirit  of  application 
and  precision,  and  yet  it  costs  the  original  the  greatest  efibrt  to  give  tha 
finishing  touch  to  the  smallest  piece.  Any  one  may  see,  without  my  tell- 
ing it,  that  this  character  is  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  that  the 
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of  his  own  merit  escapes  him  not."  As  Lavater  was  personally  intimate 
with  Fuseli,  more,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
man,  than  to  his  skill  in  physiognomy.  There  was,  certainly,  much  in 
FuseJi  to  confirm  this  description ;  he  was  petulant,  perseveringv  ardent, 
and  impetuous  ;  almost  disdaining  to  use  gentleness  or  persuasion  of  mtn* 
ner.  If  he  had  the  worst  of  an  argument,  he  had  recourse  to  sarcasm; 
and  in  such  moments  he  cared  not  what  he  said  or  whom  he  attacked. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  vehemently  decried  the  pursuit  u  it 
for  mercenary  motives  ;  though  he  condescended  to  execute  one  or  iwo 
commissions  himself,  he  always  spoke  of  them  with  indigiiation,  consider- 
ing them  as  fetters  upon  genius.  In  his  own  idea,  he  never  painted  up  to 
his  own  imagination  ;  he  would  eye  his  pictures  long  af^er  he  had  consi- 
dered them  finished,  and  finding  out  something  that  might  be  improved, 
alter  it  accordingly.  His  pencil,  like  his  temper,  had  little  to  do  with  the 
quiet  and  serene  ;  and,  indeed,  the  subh'me  and  terrific  wero  so  mach  hii 
element,  that  he  used  to  be  called,  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  detnl.  He 
declared  that  Nature  was  inferior  to  the  splendid  fictions  of  such  a  fiucy  as 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  when  he  found  his  own  restrained  by  her,  would 
exclaim,  "  D — &  Nature  !  she  always  puts  me  out.'*  To  repeat  all  the 
oaths  he  used  to  utter  in  the  moments  of  anger  or  excitation,  would  shock 
the  least  fastidious  reader ;  but,  in  the  anecdotes  which  follow,  the  manner 
in  which  he  uses  certain  ungentle  epithets,  is  too  chaiacterislic  to  be 
omitted : — Hearing  a  noise  one  day,  in  the  Academy,  he  inquired  whence 
it  proceeded.  '*It  is  only  those  fellows,  the  students,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
porters.  ''Fellows  !**  exclaimed  Fuseli ;  '*I  would  have  you  to  know, sir, 
that  those  fellows  may,  one  day,  become  academicians.'*  He  had  scarcely 
said  this,  when,  hearing  the  noise  increase,  he  opened  the  door,  and  sad- 
denly  burst  in  upon  them,  vociferating,  "  You  are  a  set  of  d— <1  wild 
beasts,  and  I  am  your  b  d  keeper. "^He  once  came  out  of  the  conncil- 
room  in  a  furious  passion,  but  afler  having  been  a  short  time  in  his  room, 
and  grown  cool,  he  was  about  to  return,  when  he  found  his  door  locked. 
Upon  this,  frantis  with  rage,  he  hallooed  out  to  the  porter,  *' Sam— Sam 
Stowager ! — they  have  locked  me  in,  like  a  b  d  wild  beast ;— bring 
crowbars  and  break  open  the  door.**  Sam,  however,  whom  former  expe- 
rience had  taught  how  to  act  on  this  occasion,  whispered  through  the  kev" 
hole,  "  Feel  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  the  key."  On  doing  so,  he  found  the 
key,  and  unlocking  the  door,  said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "What  a  fooI!~ 
never  mind — IMl  to  the  council,  and  soon  show  them  they  are  greater  assei 
than  myself." — A  student,  one  day,  showing  him  a  picture,  which  he 
boasted  of  having  finished  without  using  a  crumb  of  bread,  he  replied, 
"All  the  worse  for  your  drawing ;  buy  a  twopenny  loaf  and  mb  it  oat.**^ 
To  his  brother  artists,  he  was  equally  severe,  and  in  particular  to  NoithroCei 
who  had  offended  him  by  writing  against  him  when  he  ottered  himself  ai 
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keeper.  Northd>C69  one  dmy,  asked  him  bow  be  liked  bia  pictore  of  Tbe 
Aogel  meeting  Btbuun  and  bia  Asa.  **  Yaatlyy"  he  teplied ;  *  yoa  aie  aa 
angel  at  an  aaB»  but  an  aaa  at  an  angel.*'  Tbe  aamc^  artiat  raqaeated  an 
opinion  of  bis  Jadgroent  of  Bolomon.  **  I  like  it  mticbv'*  aaid  Fnselt ; 
**  the  action  suits  the  word — Solomon  holds  out  his  fingers  like  a  pair  of  open 
•cissors  at  the  child,  and  says,  *Gut  it:*  I  like  it  much.'*  When  Fnseli, 
however,  exhibited  his  picture  of  Hercules  drawing  bis  arrow  at  PlutOt 
Northcoie  did  not  forget  to  retort  upon  him.  The  former  inquired  bow  the 
btter  liked  it.  '^l  like  it  much,"  was  the  reply;  ^tt  is  doTer,  Tery 
ciever ;  but  he'il  never  hit  him." — A  person,  one  day*  called  upon  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  hoping,  like  Pftul  Pry,  *^that  be  did  not  intrude.'* 
^  You  do  intrude,"  growled  Fuseli.  **Dol  T"  said  tbe  risitor ;  ^^  then,  sir, 
I  will  come  to-morrow,  if  you  please.'*  **No,  sir,"  he  repliedy  **  don't 
come  to-morrow,  for  then  you  will  intrude  a  second  time :  tell  me  your 
business  now." 

Fuseli's  genius  as  a  painter  was  of  a  singuhr  order.  No  Englisb  artist 
bad  ever  exhibited  so  much  imaginative  power :  its  eflbct,  both  on  the  pro- 
fessors of  art  and  the  public,  was  startling;  and  as  ^thera  is  bnt  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  tbe  ridicnkHis,"  he  has  been  eensuied  by  critics  c^ 
colder  fancies,  for  extravagance.  There  may  be  aome  joatiee  in  this ;  but 
the  merit  of  a  daring  originality,  whiehy  though  it  spufnad  at  leatricdoii, 
and  thereby  incurred  the  baxard  of  absurdity,  fiequantly  soared  to  tbe  veij 
heights  of  the  sublime,  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  In  tbe  gloomy  poetry 
which  pervades  some  of  his  dark  and  original  conceptions,  be  has  never 
been  surpassed ;  and  he  is  scarcely  less  alone  in  the  peculiar  hues  and 
sombre  majesty  of  his  colouring.  The  asperities  of  his  temper  may  have 
operated  against  the  appreciation  of  his  talents  during  bis  lifetime ;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  at  the  present  day,  his  admirers  are  not  nnnierous»  nor  has 
his  style  been  adopted  by  subsequent  artists ;  it  therefore  remaina  for  pea* 
terity  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  one,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  bis 
^aults,  was  certainly  remarkable  for  his  originality,  and  far  ontatripped  bia 
own  age  in  boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  execution.  His  Utecaiy  abili- 
ties were  varied  and  extensive ;  and  his  command  of  tbe  Engliab  language 
was,  for  a  foreigner,  wonderful.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  but,  besides  Latin  and  Greek,  could  speak  French,  Qennan,  Daniab« 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  and  Spanish  ;  so  that,  taking  Englisb  into  account,  be 
could,  as  he  used  to  say,  ''Let  his  folly  or  his  fury  get  vent  through  niot 
different  avenues."  Besides  his  lectures,  be  wrote  a  collection  of  Aphorisms 
on  Art,  and  a  regular  history  of  paintinflr  as  far  as  Michael  Angelo. 
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HILIP  DORMER  STANHOPE,  fourth  wrl  of  Chw 
lerficid,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  SSd  of  Bepten- 
ber,  1894.  He  wu  educBted  b j  ■  privBto  tolor,  aat 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Ctm- 
bridge,  where  he  studied  the  Qreek  uid  Boouo  writB* 
with  unuBual  diligence.  He  telli  ne  that  he  butowIj 
escaped  becoming  a  pedant,  a  character  for  which  he  had  the  gmtHi 
contpmpt  in  after  life  ;  and  that  he  drank  and  smoked  at  college,  DOtwitb- 
standing  bis  aversion  to  wine  and  tobacco,  becanse  he  ihottgfat  such  piw- 
tices  wero  gentetl,  and  made  him  .haV  like  a  man.  Id  ITI4,  be  left  the 
unircraity  to  make  the  usual  grand  tour  of  Enn^.  He  yiTd  the  bob- 
mer  at  the  Hague,  where  his  fashionable  associates  not  only  hagbed  kin 
out  of  his  pedantry,  but  initiated  him  into  a  lore  of  phyi  which  nenr  1» 
sook  him.  Many  years  afler,  be  tells  his  son  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  al 
the  Hague  he  thought  gambling  an  accomplishment,  and  as  he  aiowJ  al 
fashionable  perfection,  he  adopted  cards  and  dice  as  m,  neceanry  Hep  u- 
ivards  it.     From  the  gamblers  of  the  Hague,  he  went  to  the  lashioaiUs 
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kdies  aod  titled  courtesans  of  Paris*  who,  as  he  was  accastomed  to  boast, 
completed  his  edocatioo*  and  gave  him  his  ''final  polish.**    Ha  was  at 
▼enice,  when  the  accession  of  George  1.,  in  171  fi,  induced  him  to  return 
home  with  great  speed,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a  court  place.    Through 
thm  mterest  of  his  &mily  connections,  be  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wale^  afterwards  Geoiige  II.     In  the  first 
parliament  of  the  new  reign,  he  was  returned  for  St.  Germains,  in  Com* 
wall ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  attract  attention,  from  the  moment  of 
his  election  ho  studied  nothing,  and  thought  of  nothing«  for  a  whole  month, 
hut  his  maiden  speech.     Though  he  afterwards  became  an  accompUshed 
otator,  his  first  efibrt  was  rather  a  failure,  and  betrayed  a  Wolence  of  man- 
ner not  at  all  consistent  with  bis  smooth  silken  code.    The  speech  wis 
otherwise  unfortunate,  for  it  attracted  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  wis  not 
quite  of  age,  and  consequently  liable  not  only  to  expulsion  from  the  Com- 
inon*s  house,  but  also  to  a  fine  of  £600.    An  opponent  mentioned  this  to 
him  privately,  as  a  good  mode  of  silencing  his  zeal :  Chesterfield  took  the 
hint,  and  withdrew  for  'some  months  to  Paris,  where,  as  it  was  always 
suspected,  he  was  engaged  in  some  secret  court  intrigue*    He  returned  in 
1716,  and  resuming  his  seat,  spoke  in  fsTour  of  the  Septennial  Act.    In 
the  inveterate  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  George  L  and  his  heir,  he 
adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  could  his  uncle,  Geneial  (afterwards 
Earl  of)  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  fiiTour,  with  plenty  of 
places  at  his  disposal,  oyer  induce  him  to  change  sides.    Being  mueh  with 
the  heir  apparent,  he  undertook  the  difilcult  task  of  transforming  a  German 
prince  into  a  British  king,  and  of  making  a  fashionable  and  a  most  refined 
man  (as  he  understood  it)  of  the  rough  and  homely  Gteorge. 

His  first  dirision  in  parliament  against  the  ministry  was  on  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Bills,  where  he  decidedly  took  the  illiberal  side 
of  the  question,  **  supposing,*'  as  he  lived  to  confess  with  shame,  **  that  it  . 
was  impossible  for  the  honestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  sayed  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  not  considering  that  matten  of  belief  do  not  depend 
npon  the  will ;  that  it  is  as  natural  and  as  allowable  that  another  man 
should  differ  in  opinion  from  me,  as  that  I  should  differ  from  him ;  and  thai 
if  we  are  both  sincere,  we  are  both  blameless,  and  should  consequently 
have  mutual  indulgence  for  each  other. 

In  1726,  he  was  removed  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  accordiDg  to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Maty,  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  much  more  admired  than  it  had  been  in  the  Commons.  He  was 
constitutionally  weak,  and  devoid  of  strong  passions,  and  as  a  speaker  had 
little  faculty  of  touching  the  higher  feelings  of  othen,  but  he  was  brilliant, 
witty,  and  perspicuous — a  great  master  of  irony,  and  was  allowed  by  al 
his  contemporarifs  to  be  a  very  effective  debater.  On  the  acoeasion  of 
George  II.,  whom,  as  prince,  he  had  steadily  served  for  thirteen  yeaii, 
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Chesterfield  expected  a  rich  harvest  of  honours  and  places ;  but  haTing 
mistaken  the  relative  amount  of  the  influence  exercised   on  his  mastei'i 
mind  by  the  queen  and  the  mistress,  he  paid  his  court  to  Mrs.  Howiii 
(afterwards  Lady  Suflblk,)  and  neglected  Ctueen  Caroline,  who  eventosD} 
proving  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  mistress,  checked  his  aspiring  hopcL 
He  was  not  alone  in  this  error : — Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  many  others  of  less' fame,  shared  in  it,  and  in  the  oonsequeM 
disappointment.     Pope*s  villa  at  Twickenham  was  the   place  of  rendei* 
vous,  where  the  royal  mistress  used  to  receive  the  incense  of  Chesteifieldi 
and  the  rest  who  had  hoped  to  rise  through  her  favour.     In  1728*  the  ycu 
after  the  accession,  Lord  Chesterfield  accepted  the  embassy  to  HoUandi 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Simon  Van  Slingeland,  a  distinguished 
statesman,  and   then  Grand   Pensionary,  and   assiduously  cultivated  hii 
talent   for  diplomacy.     To  Slingeland  he  afterwards   acknowledged  the 
greatest  obligation,  calling  him  his  ^  friend,  master,  and  iguide,'*  and  sddr 
ing,  "  for  I  was  then  quite  new  in  business,  and  he  instructed  me,  he  lond 
me,  he  trusted  me.'*     Chesterfield  had  the  merit  of  aferting  a  war  fna 
Hanover,  for  which  service  George  IL  made  him  High  Steward  of  tki 
Household,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.     Under  the  plea  of  ill  heakb,  he 
obtained  his  recall  from  Holland  in  1732, and  returning  to  court,  where  hii 
office  of  steward  gave  him  constant  access,  he  again  indulged  the  hope  of 
rising.     A  curious  anecdote  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  to  account  for  the 
renewed  displeasure  and  animosity  of  the  queen,  and  for  Chesteifield*! 
sudden  secession  from  the  court  party.    No  sooner  had  hie  lordship  shows 
his  decided  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  he  was  deprived  of  die 
high-stewardship,  and  so  badly  received  at  court,  that  he  soon  ceased  visit- 
ing there  altogether.     At  the  end  of  Sir  Robert's  ministry  in  17A  Ghci* 
terfield  went  into  opposition  against  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  witk 
whom,  when  out  of  place,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vote  in  the  ininoritj. 
On  the  coalition  of  parties  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  broad-bottomed 
treaty,**  he  took  office,  and  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  eorely  againU 
the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  considered  him  as  a  personal  enemy 
Chesterfield,  while  in  opposition,  had  still  further  ofllended  the  king  bf 
repeatedly  denouncing  the  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  by  proposing  that  they  should  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  allotted  to  different  branches  of  the  reigning  bmily.    M 
the  beginning  of  1745,  the  year  of  the  Pretender's  last  war  in  Scotlsod. 
and  a  time  of  intrigue  and  difficulties,  he  was  again  despatched  as  ambss- 
sador  to  Holland.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  named,  while 
in  Holland,  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  .and  immediately  repaired  lo  hif 
post,  where  he  distinguished  himselfr  in  a  season  of  very  great  turbulence, 
by  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  conciliating  popular  manners.     His  short  govern- 
nient  in  Ireland  was,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  public  life 
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George  II.,  whose  prejudices  were  removed  or  weakened,  recalled  him 
from  Dublin,  in  April,  1746,  and  appointed  him  principal  secretary  of 
state.  In  consequence  of  being  obstructed  in  some  measures  which  he 
considered  important,  and  of  his  now  really  declining  health,  he  resigned 
office  in  January,  1748,  much,  it  is  said,  to  the  regret  of  the  kingr.  He 
kept  from  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  giddiness  and  deafness,  but  in 
1751,  he  delivered  an  elegant  speech  in  favour  of  adopting  the  New  Style. 
His  declining  years,  though  now  and  then  brightened  by  flashes  of  wit  and 
merriment,  were  clouded  by  sickness  and  despondency.  He  died  on  the 
Mth  of  March,  1778,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  natural 
•on,  to  whom  his  well-known  Letters  were  addressed,  died  ^ve  years  before 


By  his  wife,  MeJusina  Schulemberg,  Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  niece 
to  George  the  First's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  he  had  no  issue. 
After  much  opposition  from  George  II.,  who  pretended  to  found  his  objec-' 
tjon  on  Chesterfield's  incessant  gambling,  this  German  lady  married  his 
lordship  in  1788.  Chesterfield  always  had  a  certain  taste  for  literaturot 
ud  a  partiality  for  the  society  of  literary  men  ;  at  difierent  times  of  his 
Kfe  he  associated  with  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Qay«  Arbuthnot,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  Algarotti.  He  patronised  Ehmmond,  a  poet  of  thiid-iate 
merit,  but  an  unfortunate,  amiable  man,  and  proeaied  him  a.  seat  itt  pariiap 
inent.  In  his  intercourse  with  Samuel  Johnson,  be  gara  himielf  kfdly 
airs,  and  the  sturdy  doctor,  thinking  himself  slighted,  aTenged  himself  in 
the  celebrated  letter  which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Diction- 
ary.  His  Letters  to  his  Son,  which  appeared  the  year  after  his  death, 
were  never  intended  for  publication.  They  haTe  been  much  censured  for 
the  loose  morality  which  they  are  supposed  to  inculcate ;  but  still  it  mast 
be  admitted  that  they  show  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much 
practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  an  easy,  agreeable,  and  correct  style. 
His  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  papers  printed  in  ^  Fog's  Journal,'*  and 
**  Common  Sense,"  of  some  of  bis  speeches  and  other  state  papers,  and  a 
selection  from  his  Letters  to  his  Friends,  in  French  and  English,  together 
with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  written  by  his  friend  and  admirer.  Doctor 
Maty,  were  published  in  two  volumes,  4to,  in  1777.  A  third  Tolume,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  was  added  in  1778.  Chesterfield  also,  wrote  Noa.  100 
and  101,  in  the  "  World,"  in  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionaiy,  a&d  sundiy 
copies  of  very  light  verses  which  appeared  in  Dodsley's  ooUectioii 
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~£TER  DU  TERRAIL  DE  BATABD,  MtMOwi  hj 

his  coDtemporarieB  th«  model  of  nldiBn  and  nm  tt 
honour,  and  denominated  7^  knight  mtSoidfitr  mi 
without  reproach,  waa  dMcended  from  an  ancient  ul 
noble  family  in  Dauphine.  He  waa  with  Charles  vUl. 
ihe  conquest  of  the  king^dom  of  Napiss ;  where  ba 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  hia  valouTi  especially  at  the  fanUl«  of  Fonoet. 
He  was  dangerouely  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Brtsacia ;  and  there  laatowJ 
lo  the  daughters  of  his  host  two  ihouMnd  piatolea,  which  their  mother  had 
dtrecied  them  to  g;iTa  biin  in  order  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  plaih 
dered ;  an  action  that  has  been  celebrated  by  many  hiatoriana.  At  hit 
re'.um  lo  France,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine.  He 
fought  by  ibe  side  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Marigaan ;  and  that  priaci 
afterwards  insisted  on  being  knighted  by  hie  hand,  af^r  the  manner  of  tha 
ancient  knights.  The  CheraJier  Bayard  defended  Moiien  during  ill 
weeks,  against  Charles  V.'a  army.  In  1604,  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  (ihi 
General  Bonivet  having  been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  tha  field,)  thi 
conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  Chevalier  Baynrd,  wuo,  iliougk 
nu  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  ha  nerer  roae  to  the  chief 
lommand,  waa  always  called,  in  limes  of  real  danger,  to  the  pnsts  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  tumaelf  at  the  head  of  lb* 
men  at  arms  ;  and  animating  them  by  hia  )lresence  and  exnmpie  to  stiittii 
ihe  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's  troopa,  be  gained  time  &r  the  iMt  of  hii 
countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.     But  in  thia  aarrica  ba  reerind  ■ 
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wound  wliicb  be  unmsdiatolf  [MrcMvcd  to  be  moitat ;  and  haag  niuble 
to  continue  on  honebuk,  be  ordered  an  attendant  to  place  him  tinder  a 
tree,  with  hie  bee  towarda  the  enemy ;  then  fixing  his  eyea  on  hie  aword, 
which  he  held  up  instead  of  s  croae,  be  addressed  his  prayers  to  Qod ;  sod 
in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character  both  u  ■  soldier  and  *a  s  « 
Christian,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  ax 
pressed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight.  "  Pi^  not  me,"  cried  the  high- 
spirited  cberalier,  **  I  die  as  a  man  of  hoooar  ought,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duly:  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  against  their  king, 
their  country,  end  their  oath."  The  Huquis  da  Peecara,  passing  sooo 
after,  mauirested  his  admiration  of  Bayard's  Tirtue,  as  well  as  his  sorrow 
fur  his  fate,  with  the  generoeity  of  a  gaUant  WMmy;  and  finding  that  ha 
could  not  be  remored  with  takity  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  toba 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  not' 
withstanding  their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for  seTeral  generations  had  dona, 
in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescare  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent 
to  his  relations ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  tnililary  merit  in  that 
age,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  TecaiTed  with  roynl 
boDours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominioos :  in  Daupkine.  Bayud'a  native 
conntry,  the   people  of  all   ranks  came  out  in  a  soioi 
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k  EWIS  DE  CAMOENS,  a  bmoua  PortugueM  poet,  tbi 
r  or  whose  birth  is  cbimed  by  difiereDl  eitiea.  Bm. 
j  according  to  N.  Antonia,  and  Manuel  Corraa,  fail  intimur 
friend,  he  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  1517.  Hie  ramily  wit  of 
considerable  note,  and  orig^inally  Spanish.  The  elder  bunch 
of  it,  according  to  Casters,  intermarried  with  the  blood  royal  of  Ponngii. 
But  the  younger  branch  had  ihe  superior  honour  to  produce  the  author  <f 
the  Lusiad.  The  misfortunes  of  the  poet  began  early.  Id  hii  in&ncj, 
Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  bis  bther,  being  commander  of  a  neeel,  WM 
shipwrecked  at  Goa,  where,  with  his  life,  the  greataat  part  of  hit  bnaa* 
was  lust.  His  mother,  howerert  Anne  de  Hacedo  of  Bantareoi  proridtd 
for  the  education  of  her  son  Lewis  at  the  univenity  of  Coimlna.  Whu 
he  acquired  there,  hie  works  discover;  an  intimacy  with  the  claaaiu,  aqnsl 
to  that  of  Scaliger,  but  directed  by  the  taste  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope.  Whee 
he  left  the  university,  he  appeared  at  court.  He  waa  haoJwme;  hii 
sparkling  eyes,  with  the  finest  compleiion ;  and  mt  a  poliehed  ichobti 
which,  added  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  dispoeition,  rendered  him  U 
accompliahed  gentleman.  Courts  are  the  scenee  of  intrigne  ;  and  intngoc 
was  fashionable  at  Lisbon.  But  the  particulara  of  the  amoun  of  CamoeH 
are  unknown.  This  only  appears;  he  had  aspired  above  hia  rank,  forhf 
was  banished  from  (he  court ;  and  in  several  of  his  sonneta  he  ascribes  bit 
misfortunes  to  lore.  He  now  retired  to  his  mother's  frienda  at  SaotsiSB. 
Here  he  renewed  his  studies,  and  began  his  poem  on  the  dtecoTaryofbdib 
loho  in.  at  this  time  prepared  an  armament  againat  Africa.    CamesWi 
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died  of  his  inactive,  obscure  life*  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  exped]Uo&«  moA  di»- 
pbyed  his  valour  in  seyeml  rencounters.  In  a  naval  engagemenl  with  the 
Moors  in  the  Straits  of  Qibrahar,  in  the  conflict  of  boarding,  he  was  among 
the  foremost,  and  lost  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither  hurry  of  actual  senrioe 
nor  the  dissipation  of  the  camp  could  stifle  his  genius.  He  continned  his 
Lusiad,  and  several  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets  were  written  in  Africa^ 
where,  as  he  expressed  it, 

"  One  hand  the  pen.  and  one  the  sword,  employed." 

The  feme  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Lisbon.  But,  while  he  solicited  an  establishment 
which  he  had  merited  in  battle,  the  malignity  of  evil  tongues  was  injuri 
ously  poured  upon  him.  Though  the  bloom  of  his  youth  was  efllaced  by 
long  residence  under  the  scorching  sun-beams  of  Africa,  and  disfigared  by 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  some  gentlemen  of 
fkmih'es  of  the  first  rank,  where  he  had  formerly  visited.  Jealonsy  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  its  resentment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to  banish  himself  ftom  hit 
nau've  country.  Accordingly,  in  1568,  he  sailed  for  India,  with  a  resdii- 
tion  never  to  return.  As  the  ship  left  the  Tbgns,  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Scipio  Africanns,  JhjUStejMffbf 
nan  postidebis  osta  meal  "  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  po«eai  my 
bones  !"  But  he  knew  not  what  evils  in  the  East  would  awake  the  femem* 
brance  of  his  native  fields.  When  Camoens  arrived  in  India,  a  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail  to  revenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  king  of  Pimenta. 
Without  any  rest  on  shore  after  his  long  voyage,  he  joined  this  armament, 
and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Aiagada  islands  displayed  his  usual  braveiy 
In  1554,  he  attended  Vasconcello  in  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea.  Here, 
says  Faria,  as  Camoens  had  no  use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  his  pen. 
Nor  was  his  activity  confined  in  the  fleet  or  camp.  He  visited  Mount 
Felix  and  the  adjacent  inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  which  he  so  strongly 
pictures  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces  where  he  laments  the 
absence  of  his  mistress.  When  he  returned  to  Ooa,  he  enjoyed  a  timn* 
quillity  which  enabled  him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  his  Epic  poem.  But 
this  serenity  v/as  interrupted,  perhaps,  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote 
some  satires  which  gave  ofilence ;  and,  by  order  of  the*viceroy  Francisco 
Barreto,  be  was  banished  to  China.  The  accomplishments  of  Camoens 
soon  found  him  friends,  even  under  the  disgrace  of  banishment.  He  was 
appointed  commissary  of  the  defunct  in  the  island  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese 
settlement  in  the  bay  of  Canton.  Here  he  continued  his  Lusiad ;  and 
here  also,  after  five  years'  residence,  he  acquired  a  fortune,  equal  to  his 
wishes.  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India ;  and 
Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Groa,  resigned  his  charge.  In  a  ship, 
freighted  by  himself,  he  set  sail ,  but  was  diipwrecked  in  the  gulf  near 
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the  moath  of  the  river  Mehon  on  the  coast  of  Chiiuu    Ail  he  had  acqiiM 

was  loei ;  as  he  tells  us  in  the  seventh  Lusiad. 

**  Now  bUtt  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  oonld  crave. 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  men 
For  ever  loat  ;— 

My  life,  like  Judan's  heaven-doom'd  kiof  of  fore. 
By  miracle  prolonged.*'—— 

His  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  swimmed  with  the  otbsti 
were  all  that  he  possessed,  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shore. 
But  the  natives  gave  him  a  most  humane  reception  ;  which  he  has  iauuai* 
talised  in  that  beautiful  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth  Lusiad.  On  the  banki 
ot  the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  paakut  where  the 
Jews,  in  the  finest  strain  of  poetry,  are  represented  as  hanging  their  harpi 
on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weeping  their  exile  from  tbeii 
native  country.  Here  Camoens  continued  some  time,  till  an  opponnaitj 
offered  to  carry  him  to  Goa.  When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  Don  Ckxislan- 
tine  de  Braganza,  the  viceroy,  admitted  him  into  intimate  friendshipi  snd 
Camoens  was  happy  till  Count  Rodondo  assumed  the  government.  Bat 
now,  those  who  had  formerly  procured  his  banishmentt  exerted  all  their 
arts  against  him.  Rodondo,  when  he  entered  on  office,  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  ef  Camoens ;  yet,  he  soon  after  suffered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
common  prison.  Camoens,  however,  in  a  pubL'c  trial,  fully  refuted 'evfr} 
accusation  of  his  conduct  while  commissary  at  Macao,  and  his  enemies 
were  loaded  with  ignominy.  But  Camoens  had  some  creditors,  who  de- 
tained him  in  prison  a  considerable  time,  till  the  gentlemen  of  Goo,  asbsmed 
that  a  man  of  his  singular  merit  should  experience  such  treatment  amoof 
them,  set  him  at  liberty.  He  again  assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  tod 
received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a  character  at  this  tine 
common  in  Portuguese  India.  Soon  afler,  Pedro  Barreto,  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  at  Sofalu,  by  high  promises,  allured  the  poet  to  attend  hiin 
thither.  Though  the  only  motive  of  Barreto  was,  to  retain  the  convem- 
tion  of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least  care  to  render  the  life  of  hie 
guest  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  bis  treatment,  and  a  considerable  lime 
having  elapsed'  in  vain  dependence  upon  Barreto,  Camoens  resolved  lo 
return  to  his  native  country.  A  ship,  on  the  homeward  Toyage,  at  thie 
time  touched  at  Sofala,  and  several  gentlemen  who  were  on  board  ivere 
desirous  thai  Camoens  should  accompany  them.  But  to  prevent  this,  ihe 
governor  ungenerously  charged  bin  with  a  debt  for  boeid.  Anthooy  de 
Cabra,  however,  and  Hector  de  Syl veyra,  paid  the  demand ;  and  ''Camoens, 
says  Faria,  and  the  honour  of  Barreto,  were  sold  together/*  After  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in  1669,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unhsppf 
even  in  his  arrival,  for  the  pestilence  then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented 
his  publication  for  three  years.  At  last,  in  1672k  be  printed  bis  Lusiid, 
<^hich,  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book»  in  a  most  ele^at  turn  of  coopK 
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ment,  he  iddraMed  lo  King  Sebutuuit  then  in  hie  ejghtaanth  ye«r.  I'he 
kingi  nys  th«  French  tranaletor,  wu  eo  pleued  with  his  merit,  that  h* 
gmTe  the  luthor  a  peasion  of  fear  thoonnd  r«ale,  on  coodition  that  ha 
riionld  reside  at  conn.  But  this  lalBry,  nji  the  tame  nriler,  wai  with* 
liawn  by  Cardinal  Henry,  who  succeedml  to  the  crown  of  Potngal,  hiat 
by  Sebastian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  Though  Henry  waa  the  great  patroa 
of  one  apecies  of  literature,  yet  the  author  of  tha  Lnsiad  wu  ntterly  neg^ 
leeted  by  him,  and,  under  hia  ingloriooa  reign,  died  in  all  tha  nuiaery  of 
poverty.  By  some,  it  ia  aaid,  ha  died  in  an  almahoaae.  It  appnn,  how- 
«Tar,  that  be  had  not  even  the  certainty  of  infaaiatance,  which  theee  houaea 
proride.  He  had  a  black  servant,  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  who  had 
long  experienced  his  master's  humanity.  This  grateful  Indian,  a  nativ* 
of  Ian,  who,  according  to  some  writers,  saved  bis  master's  life  in  the  ahlp* 
wreck,  begged  in  tbe  streets  of  Lisbon,  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on 
whom  God  had  bestowed  those  talents,  which  tend  to  erect  tbe  spirit  of  a 
degenerate  age.  To  tbe  eye  of  a  careful  obeerver,  the  fate  of  Camoeaa 
throws  great  light  on  thai  of  his  country,  and  will  appear  strictly  o 
with  it.  Tbe  same  ignorance,  the  same  despicable  spirit,  which  si 
Camoens  to  depend  on  alms,  sunk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  tha  moat 
abject  vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a  conquered  nation.  While  tha  grup 
dees  were  blind  to  tbe  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  Camoeoa  beheU  it 
with  a  pungeocy  of  grief  which  hastened  his  exit.  In  one  of  his  lettera  ha 
has  these  rehiarkable  words  :  Em  st'm  aeeabtrty  A  mda,"  Ac.  "  I  am  end- 
ing the  course  of  my  life;  tbeworld  will  witness  howl  have  ioved  my  coun- 
try. I  have  returned,  not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her." 
Id  this  unhappy  silualion,  in  1759,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the  year  afler 
the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Sebastian,  died  Lewis  de  Camoens,  the  greateal 
literary  geniua  ever  produced  in  Portugal ;  a  man  equal  in  martial  coarage 
and  honour  lo  her  greatest  heroes.  And  he  was  buried  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  poverty  io  which  he  died.  Tbe  Lusiad  has  been  translated  onc« 
into  Latin,  twice  into  Italian,  once  inio  French,  four  times  into  Spanish, 
and  once  into  English,  by  Mr.  Mickle.     Rapin,  however,  hot  criticisad  it. 
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V^^{p?_r.  HARLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  wu    born  m  1082.     Bf 

" -^l|^)   his  faiher'a  will,  the  ndniinistralion  waa  lodged  in  the  hindf 

of  the  Queen-dowager  Eleonora  with  five  senatore,  till  the 
young  princs  was  eighteen  ;  but  be  wu  declared  major  at 
i:eti,  by  the  states  conveDed  at  Stockholm.  The  begin- 
!  ning  uf  his  adniiniatratioa  raised  do  favouiable  ideo  of 
a  thought  both  by  Swedes  and  foreigners  to  be  a  pervoD  of 
mean  capacity.  But  the  difficulties  that  gathered  round  him  Mooa  afibrded 
him  an  oppurtuuity  to  display  his  real  character.  Frederick  T.,  king  of 
Ounmark,  Augustus,  kiog  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  the 
Ureal,  czar  of  Muscovy,  presuming  on  his  youth,  craspired  his  ruin  almoM 
at  the  same  instant.  Their  measures  alarming  the  council,  they  were  for 
diverting  the  storm  by  negotiations ;  but  Charles,  with  a  gtan  reaolotka 
ihut  astonished  them,  said,  "  I  am  resolred  nerer  to  enter  upon  an  unjul 
war,  nor  to  put  an  end  to  a  just  one,  but  by  the  deatroction  of  my  enemiH. 
My  resolution  is  fixed ;  1  will  attack  the  6nt  who  shall  deckre  against  me  i 
and  when  I  have  conquered  him,  I  may  hope  to  strike  a  terror  into  the 
ru^jt."  The  old  counsellors  received  his  orders  with  admiration ;  and  wen 
still  inure  surprised,  when  they  saw  him  on  a  sudden  renounce  all  the 
enjoyiiicnts  of  a  court,  reduce  his  table  to  the  utmost  frugality,  dre«  like 
II  common  soldier,  and,  full  of  the  ideas  of  Alexander  and  Gear,  propoM 
thuse  two  conquerors  for  bis  models  in  every  thing  but  their  vices.  The 
litiiij  of  Denmark  began  by  ravaging  tfae  territoriet  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein.  Upon  this,  Charles  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Denmark ;  aod 
iiiadt:  such  a  i)rugr<5s,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  thought  it  beet  to  accepC 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1700.  He  next  reaolved  to  adfaace 
ugainst  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  blocked  up  Riga.  He  had  no  aooBer 
given  orders  for  his  troops  to  go  into  winter  qoaileii,  than  ha  ncnvd 
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adrice  that  Narva,  where  Count  Home  was  governor,  was  besieged  bjr  W 
anpy  of  a  hundred  thousand  Muscovites.    This  made  him  alter  his  meiU 
sures,  and  move  toward  the  czar ;  and  at  Narva  he  gained  a  surprising 
victory,  which  cost  him  not  above  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded 
The  Muscovites  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  provinces  they  had  invaded 
He  pursued  his  conquests,  till  he  penetrated  as  far  as  where  the  diet  ct 
Poland  was  sitting ;  when  he  made  them  declare  the  throne  of  Pohnd 
vacant,  and  elected  Stanislaus  their  king :  then  making  himself  master  of 
Saxony,  he  obliged  Augustus  himself  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Poland* 
and  acknowledge  Stanislaus  by  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  accession. 
All  Europe  was  surprised  with  the  expeditious  finishing  of  this  great  nego- 
tiation, but  more  at  the  disinterestedness  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  satis- 
fied himself  with  the  bare  reputation  of  this  victory,  without  demanding 
an  inch  of  ground  for  enlarging  his  dominions.    After  thus  reducing  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  peace,  placing  a  new  king  on  the  throne  of  Poland,* 
having  humbled  the  emperor  of  Oermany,  and  protected  the  Lutheran 
religion,  Charles  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Muscovy  to  dethrone  the  cian 
He  quickly  obliged  the  Muscovites  to  abandon  Poland,  pursued  them  into 
their  own  country,  and  won  several  battles  over  them.    The  ciac  disposed 
to  peace,  made  some  proposals ;  Charles  only  answered,  **  I  will  treat  widi 
the  czar  at  Moscow."     When  this  haughty  answer  was  brought  to  Peter, 
he  said,  "My  brother  Charles  still  a&cts  to  act  the  Jtkxandif,  bat  I 
flatter  myself  he  will  not  find  in  me  a  Darius^    The  event  justified  htm( 
for  the  Muscovites,  already  beaten  into  discipline,  and  under  a  prince  of 
such  talents  as  Peter,  entirely  destroyed  the  Swedish  army  at  the  memora- 
ble  battle  of  Pultowa,  July  8,  1709 ;  on  which  decisive  day,  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  nine  years'  labour,  and  of  almost  a  hundred  battles !    The 
king  with  a  small  troop,  pursued  by  the  Muscovites,  passed  the  Boristhenes 
to  Oczakow  in  the  Turkish  territories:  and  from  thence,  through  desert 
countries,  arrived  at  Bender ;  where  the  Sultan,  when  informed  of  his 
arrival,  sent  orders  for  accommodating  him  in  the  best  manner,  and  ap* 
pointed  him  a  guard.     Near  Bender,  Charles  built  a  bouse,  and  intrenched 
himself;  and  had  with  him  eighteen  hundred  men,  who  were  all  clothed 
and  fed,  with  their  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  signior.     Here  he 
formed  a  design  of  turnir.g  the  Ottoman  arms  upon  his  enemies;  and  if 
said  to  have  had  a  promise  from  the  vizir  of  being  sent  into  Muscovy  with 
two  hundred  thousand  men.     While  he  remained  here,  he  insensibly  ao* 
quired  a  taste  for  books :  he  read  the  tragedies  of  Comeille  and  Racino, 
with  the  works  of  Despreaux,  whose  satires  he  relished,  but  did  not  much 
admire  his  other  works.     When  he  read  that  passage  in  which  the  author 
represents  Alexander  as  a  fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.     Ue 
sometimes  played  at  chess :  but  when  he  lecovered  of  his  wounds,  he 
renewed  his  fatigues  in  exercising  his  men ;  he  tired  three  horaae  a  day 
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and  thoM  who  courted  his  fayoar  were  all  day  in  their  boots.    To  dnpoK 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  this  war,  he  detached  about  eight  hundred  Pblesaad 
Co8sack8  of  his  retinue,  with  orders  to  pass  the  Neister*  and  to  obserfe 
what  passed  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.    The  Muscovite  troops,  dispelled 
in  those  quarters,  fell  immediately  upon  this  little  company,  and   pnrraed 
them  even  to  the  territories  of  the  grand  signior.    This  was  what  Cbarlei 
expected.     His  ministers  at  the  Porte  excited  the  Turks  to  vengeance ;  bnt 
the  czar's  money  removed  all  difficulties,  and  Charles  found  himself  in  i 
manner  prisoner  among  the  Tartars.     He  imagined  the  sultan  was  ignorut 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  grand  vizir.     Poniatowsky  undertook  to  make  his 
complaints  to  the  grand  signior.     The  sultan,  in  answer,  some  days  after, 
sent  Charles  five  Arabian  horses,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  a  saddle 
and  housing  of  great  riches ;  with  an  obliging  letter,  but  conceived  in  socli 
general  terms,  as  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  the  minister  had  done  nothiag 
without  the  sultan's  consent ;  Charles  therefore  refused  them.  Poniatowsky 
had  the  courage  to  form  a  design  of  deposing  the  grand  vizir ;  who  ac- 
cordingly was  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  and  banished.     The 
seal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Numan  Cuproughly :  who  persuaded  hit 
master  that  the  law  forbade  him  to  invade  the  czar,  who  had  done  him  no 
injury;  but  to  succour  the  king  of  Sweden  as  an  unfortunate  prince  in  hit 
dominions.     He  accordingly  sent  him  eight  hundred  purses,  every  one  of 
which  amounted  to  five  hundred  crowns,  and  advised  him  to  return  peace- 
ably to  his  own  dominions.    Charles  rejected  this  advice,  threatening  to 
hang  up  the  bashaws,  and  shave  the  beards  of  any  janisaries  who  brought 
him  such  messages ;  and  sent  word,  that  he  should  depend  upon  the  grand 
signior's  promise,  and  hoped  to  re-enter  Poland  as  a  conqueror  with  so 
army  of  Turks.     After  various* intrigues  at  the  Porte,  an  order  was  sent  to 
attack  this  head  of  iron,  as  he  was  called,  and  to  take  him  either  alive  or 
dead.     He  stood  a  siege  in  his  house,  with  forty  domestics,  against  the 
Turkish  army;  killed  no  less  than  twenty  janisaries  with  his  own  hsnd; 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  on  a  very  unnecessary  and  unwarrut- 
able  occasion.     But  the  house  being  set  on  fire,  and  himself  wounded,  he 
was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Adrianople ;  where  the  grand  signior 
gave  him  audience,  and  promised  to  make  good  ail  the  damages  he  hid 
sustained.     At  last,  after  a  stay  of  above  ^ve  years,  he  left  Turkey;  and, 
having  disguised  himself,  traversed  Wallachia,  Transylvania, Hungary,  and 
Germany,  attended  only  by  one  peraon  :  and  in  sixteen  days*  riding,  daring 
which  time  he  never  went  to  bed,  came  to  Stralsund  at  midnight,  NorefD- 
ber  21,  1714.      His  boots  were  cut  from  his  swollen  legs,  and  he  was  pat 
to  bed  ;  where,  when  he  had  slept  some  houre,  the  firtt  thing  he  did  wif 
to  review  his  troops,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications.     Hs  sent 
out  orders  tiiat  very  day,  to  renew  the  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 
But  afiaira  were  now  much  changed :  Augustas  had  recorersd  the  throM 
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of  Pokod ;  Sweden  had  lost  many  of  its  proTiiiceSt  and  mm  wiIIknB 
noneyy  trade,  credit,  or  troops.  The  kings  of  Denmark  moA  Pmaaia  aeiied 
the  island  of  Rugen,  and  besieged  him  in  Straknnd,  which  sorrendered ; 
hotCharlrs  escaped  toCarelscroon.  But  while  his  coantrjrwas  threatened 
with  invasion  by  so  many  princes,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  aU  En* 
rope,  marched  into  Norway  with  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Tory  lew 
Danes  might  have  stopped  the  Swedish  army;  but  such  a  quick  inTasioo 
they  could  not  foresee.  Europe  was  yet  more  at  a  loss  to  find  the  enr  so 
quiet,  and  not  making  a  descent  upon  Sweden,  as  he  had  before  agreed 
with  his  allies.  This  inaction  was  the  consequence  of  one  of  the  greateot 
designs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of  any  that  were  ever 
formed  by  the  imagination  of  man.  In  short,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  lor 
a  reconciliation  with  the  czar ;  for  replacing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of 
Pohnd ;  and  setting  James  II.*s  son  upon  that  of  Britain ;  besides  restoring 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  his  dominions.  Charles,  pleased  with  these  grand 
ideas,  though  without  building  much  upon  them,  gare  his  minmter  leave 
to  act  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  was  going  to  make  a  second 
attempt  upon  Norway  in  1718 ;  and  he  flattered  himself  with  being  nasler 
of  that  kingdom  in  six  months:  but  while  he  was  examining  the  works  at 
Fredericshall,  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  which  is  reckoned  the  key  of 
that  kingdom,  be  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  as  has  been  gene*, 
rally  believed  ;  though  it  has  been  also  reported,  that  he  fell  by  the  tien* 
chery  of  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  had  been  bribed  for  that  purpeoe. 
Charles  experienced  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and  of  adTeraity,  withont 
being  softened  by  the  one,  or  disturbed  by  the  other ;  but  he  was  a  man 
rather  extraordinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  He 
was  honoured  by  the  Turks  for  his  rigid  abstinence  from  wine,  and  his 
regularity  in  attending  public  devotion.  As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and 
of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  fine  open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fiur 
complexioi.,  a  handsome  nose,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harsh  and  austere,  not  to  say  savage :  and  as  to  religion, 
he  was  indifieren;  towards  all,  though  exteriorly  a  Lutheran,  and  a  strong 
believer  in  predestination.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  his  character. 
No  dangers,  however  great,  made  the  least  impression  upon  him.  When 
a  horse  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  in  1700,  he 
leaped  nimbly  upon  fresh  ones,  saying,  TTkese  people  Jbut  me  exenUe. 
One  day,  when  he  was  dictating  letters  to  a  secretary,  a  bomb  fell  through 
the  roof  into  the  next  room  of  the  house,  where  they  were  sitting*  The 
secretary,  terrified  lest  the  house  should  come  down  upon  them»  let  his  pen 
drop  out  of  his  hand :  What  is  the  matter  f  says  the  king  calmly.  The 
secretary  could  only  reply,  M^air,  the  bomb.'-^TTu  bomb i  says  the  king 
tohat  ha$  the  bomb  to  do  with  what  I  am  dieioHng  to  you  f  Ch  otk. 
He  preserved  more  humanity  than  is  usually  found  among  eonqoef0i«b 
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Once  in  the  middle  of  an  actioD,  finding  a  young  Swedish  officer  icoundid 
and  unable  to  marchi  he  obliged  ihe  officer  to  take  his  horee,  and  continaed 
10  command  hia  infantry  on  foot.  The  Princese  Lubomirakii  who  wu 
very  much  in  the  interest  and  good  gnc^a  of  Auguaiua,  falling  by  accideat 
,nto  the  hande  of  one  of  his  officers,  be  ordered  her  to  be  set  at  libeilji 
saying,  "  He  did  not  make  war  with  twmm."  One  day,  near  Leipsic,  i 
peasant  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  with  a  complaint  against  a  greoadier, 
tlint  he  had  robbed  him  of  certain  eatables  pronded  for  himself  and  hij 
lamily.  "Is  it  true,  said  Charles  sternly,  that  you  hare  robbed  this  masr 
The  soldier  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  not  done  near  so  much  harm  to  this  msD, 
as  your  majesty  has  done  to  his  master ;  for  you  hare  taken  from  Angiu- 
lus  a  laagdam,  whereas  I  have  only  taken  from  this  poor  scoundrel  a  Ai- 
ntr."  Charles  made  Ihe  peasant  amends,  and  pardoned  the  SoMier  for  bii 
'irmnesB :  "  However,  my  friend,  (adds  be,)  you  will  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Augustus,  I  did  not  take  it  for  myseir." 
Though  Charles  lived  hardly  himself,  a  soldier  did  not  fear  to  remonstiatt 
lo  him  against  some  bread,  which  was  very  black  and  mouldy,  and  which 
yet  was  the  only  provision  the  troops  had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  il, 
and  calmly  eat  it  up  ;  saying,  "  That  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it 
might  be  eaten."  He  wrote  some  obserTationa  on  war,  and  on  hit  own 
campaigns  from  1700  to  1700 ;  but  the  manuscript  was  lost  at  th«  anfbitB- 
nate  battle  of  Pukowa. 


CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN. 

^HRISTINA  ALEXANDRA,  daughter  of  OwteTtu  Adol- 
,  phuB,  king  of  Sweden,  ww  bora  Id  10S6 ;  aod  saccoeded  to 
the  crown  in  1638,  when  only  savan*  yean  of  ags.  Thb 
,  priocess  discovered  even  in  her  infancy,  what  aha  aftarwud 
'  ezpreaaed  in  hei  momoits,  an  inTinciUe  antipathy  tar  ihe 
ploymenU  end  convemtionB  of  women  ;  and  she  had  tha  natural  awk- 
rdness  of  m  man  with  respect  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  &11 
heir  share.  She  was  fond  of  violent  exercises,  nai  such  amnaements 
:onsist  in  feats  of  titTength  and  actiTily.  She  had  also  both  ability  and 
e  for  abstracted  speculations ;  and  amused  herself  with  language  and 
'sciences,  particularly  ibst  of  legislature  and  government.     She  derired 

knowledge  of  ancient  history  from  its  source ;  aod  Polybius  and  Tha- 
lides  were  her  tevourite  authora.  As  she  was  the  soTereign  of  a  pow- 
il  kingdom,  most  of  the  princes  in  Europe  aspired  to  her  bed.     Among 

suitors  were  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector 
Brandenburg,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Don  lohn 
i^ustria ;  Sigismund  of  Rokocci,  Count  and  General  of  Cassovia ; 
aislaus,  King  of  Poland;  John  Caslmir,  bis  brother;  and  Charles 
itavus.  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  sou  of  the  great  Oustavua's  sister,  and 
sequentiy  her  first  cousin.  To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to  all  his 
lis,  she  refused  her  hand ;  but  she  caused  him  to  be  appointed  her  snc- 
sor  by  the  states.  Political  interests,  difiarences  of  religion,  and  con- 
ieiy  of  manners,  furnished  Christina  with  pretences  for  rejecting  all 

suitors;  but  her  true  motives  were  the  love  of  independancaa  and  a 
ng  avei^'on  she  had  conceived  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the  marriage 
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yoke.  **  Do  not  force  me  to  marry,  (said  she  to  the  itatea,)  for  if  1  should 
have  a  son,  it  is  not  more  probable  that  he  should  be  an  Augaatna  than  s 
Nero.'*  •  An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  which  fan 
her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  displaying  the  strength  and  eqaanimilf 
of  her  mind.  As  she  was  at  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Btockholmv  assiHr 
ing  at  divine  service  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  conrt,  a  poor  wrslch, 
who  was  disordered  in  his  mind,  came  to  the  place  with  a  deaign  to  asn^ 
sinate  her.  This  man,  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  hia  age,  chose.  Cor 
the  execution  of  his  design,  the  moment  in  which  the  aaaembly  was  pc^ 
forming  what  in  the  Swedish  church  is  called  an  ad  of  reeoOeeium$  s 
silent  and  separate  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  each  individual  kneeling 
and  hiding  the  face  with  the  hand.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  balustrade  within  which  the  qneen  wac 
upon  her  knees.  The  Baron  Braki,  chief  justice  of  Sweden,  was-alanned, 
and  cried  out ;  and  the  guards  crossed  their  partisans,  to  prevent  his  con- 
ing further ;  but  he  struck  them  furiously  on  one  aide ;  leaped  over  the 
barrier ;  and,  beiny  then  close  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow  at  her  with  i 
knife  which  he  had  concealed  without  a  sheath  in  hia  aleeve.  The  qneea 
avoided  the  blow,  and  pushed  the  captain  of  her  guards,  who  iastandy 
threw  himself  upon  the  assassin,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair.  All  thii 
happened  in  a  moment.  The  man  was  known  to  be  mad,  and  theiefoic 
nobody  supposed  he  had  any  accomplices :  they  therefore  contented  then- 
selves  with  locking  him  up  ;  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devotion 
out  the  least  emotion.  One  o^  the  great  affiiirs  that  employed 
while  she  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  whick 
many  clashing  interests  were  to  be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  asca^ 
tained.  It  was  concluded  in  October,  1648.  The  succeaa  of  the  Swedish 
arms  rendered  Christina  the  arbitress  of  this  treaty;  at  least  as  to  the 
affairs  of  Sweden,  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  poeaeaaion  of  many 
important  countries.  No  public  event  of  importance  took  place  dnriog  the 
rest  of  Christina's  reign ;  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  troablee 
at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  effect  of  chance ;  hot  it  might  abo  be 
the  effect  of  a  good  administration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  queen; 
and  the  love  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  us  to  this  detennioalioa. 
Her  reign  was  that  of  learning  and  genius.  She  drew  about  her,  whersrer 
she  was,  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  her  time ;  GroCiua,  Fsschdl* 
Bxhart,  Descartes,  Grasaendi,  Saumaise,  Naude,  Voaaiua, Heinaius, Meiboni 
Scudery,  Menage,  Lucas,  Holstenius,  Lambecina,  Bnyle,  Madam  JkaUt 
Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never  fail  to  immortalize  the  piines 
who  protects  them  ;  and  almost  all  these  illustrious  persons  have  cekhnied 
Christina,  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  other  liteiaiy  productions:  whick 
form  a  general  mass  of  testimonials,  that  may  be  conaideied  as  a  solid  bssii 
of  reputation.    Christina,  however,  may  be  justly  oenaared  with  vnni  d 
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tBSte,  in  not  properly  distiDguishiog  merit ;  particuhrly  the  miperiority  of 
Deecartes,  whom  she  disgusted^  and  at  hat  wholly  neglected.  The  rapid 
fortune  which  the  adventurer  Michon,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourdelot, 
acquired  by  her  countenance  and  liberality,  was  alao  a  great  acandal  to 
literature.  He  had  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  and  though  sprightly,  waa 
]fet  indecent.  He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Saumaise ;  and,  for 
m  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it,  making  learning  the  object  of  his  ridi- 
cule, and  exacting  from  Christina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weakness  and 
inconstancy  of  her  sex ;  for  with  respect  to  this  man,  she  showed  herself 
to  be  weak  and  inconstant.  At  last  she  was  compelled,  by  the  public  in- 
dignation, to  banish  this  unworthy  minion ;  and  he  waa  no  sooner  gone, 
than  her  regard  for  him  was  at  an  end.  She  was  ashamed  of  the  favour 
•he  had  shown  him ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  thought  of  him  with  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  Bourdelot,  during  his  ascendency  over  the  queen,  had 
anpplanted  Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  son  of  the  constable  of  Sweden^ 
who  wa^  a  rektion,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of  Christina*  M*  de 
MoCtcvillo,  who  had  seen  him  ambassador  in  France,  «ays,  in  his  memoirSt 
that  he  spoke  of  his  queen  in  terms  so  passionate  and  respectful,  that  every 
one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  be  more  ardent  and  tender  than  a 
mere  sense  of  duty  can  produce.  This  nobleman  fell  into  diagiaee  because 
he  showed  an  inclination  to  govern  ;  while  M.  Bourdelot  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  to  amuse ;  and  concealed,  under  the  unsuspected  cha* 
vaeter  of  a  droll,  the  real  ascendency  which  he  exercised  over  the  queen'a 
mind.  About  this  time, an  accident  happened  to  Christina,  which  brought 
her  into  still  greater  danger  than  that  which  has  already  been  related. 
Having  ordered  some  ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of  Stockholm, 
she  went  to  see  them  when  finished ;  and  as  she  was  going  on  board,  across 
a  narrow  plank,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  and  drew 
the  queen  with  him  into  the  sea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  ninety  feet 
deep.  Anthony  Steinberg,  the  queen's  first  equerry,  instantly  threw  him* 
self  into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe,  and,  with  such  assistance  as  waa 
given  him,  got  the  queen  ashore :  during  the  time  of  this  accident,  her 
recollection  was  such,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water,  she 
cried,  "  Take  care  of  the  admiral.*'  When  she  was  got  out  of  the  water, 
she  discovered  no  emotion  either  by  her  gesture  or  countenance ;  and  she 
dined  the  same  day  in  public,  where  she  gave  a  humorous  account  of  her 
adventure.  But,  though  at  first  she  was  fond  of  the  power  and  splendour 
of  royalty,  yet  she  began  at  length  to  feel  that  it  embarrassed  her ;  and  the 
same  love  of* independence,  which  had  determined  her  against  marriage, 
at  length  made  her  weary  of  her  crown.  At  last  she  resolved  to  abdicate; 
and,  in  165%  communicated  her  resolution  to  the  senate.  The  senate  xen* 
lously  remonstrated  against  it,  and  were  joined  by  the  people ;  and  even 
by  Chsrles  Gustavus  himself,  who  was  to  succeed  her ;  ahc^  yielded  to  their 
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importunities,  and  continued  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure  to  the  viil  of  tbe 
public,  tiJl  1654,  when  she  carried  her  design  into  ezocution.     Il  appeu 
by  one  of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom-  she  put  great  confidence,  thrt 
she  had  meditated  this  project  for  more  than  eight  years  ;  and  that  she  hal 
communicated  it  to  him  five  years  before  it  took  place.     The  ceremony  of 
her  abdication  was  a  mournful  solemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  ndnm. 
in  which  scarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.     She  continued  film  ai 
composed  through  the  whole ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  OFer«  prepared  to  re- 
move to  a  country  more  favourable  to  science  than  Sweden  was.    Coneem- 
ing  the  merit  of  this  action,  the  world  has  always  been  divided  in  opinioa; 
it  has  been  condemned  alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  leamedf  the  trifler 
and  the  sage.     It  was  admired,  however,  by  the  great  Conde  :  ^  How  great 
was  the  magnanimity  of  this  princess,  (said  he,)  who  could  so  easily  gin 
up  that  for  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  continually  destroying  each 
other,  and  which  so  many  throughout  their  whole  lives   pursue 
attaining  !"     It  appears,  by  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  that  the 
of  Christina  was  at  that  time  the  universal  topic  of  speculation  and  defatie 
in  France.     Christina,  besides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religioo; 
an  act  universally  approved  by  one  party,  and  censured  by  another;  the 
Papists  triumphed,  and  the  Protestants  were  offended.     No  pnnce«  tfteri 
long  imprisonment,  ever  showed  so  much  joy  upon  being  restored  to  hii 
kingdom,  as  Christina  did  in  quitting  hers.     When  she  came  to  a  littla 
brook,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  she  got  out  of  her  cu* 
riage  ;  and  leaping  to  the  other  side,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy«  **  At 
last  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden,  whither,  I  hope,  I  shall  nerer  return." 
She  dismissed  her  women,  and  laid  aside  the  habit  of  her  sex :  "I  wodl 
become  a  man,  (said  she,)  yet  I  do  not  love  men  because  they  are  men«ta 
because  they  are  not  women."     She   made   her  abjuration  at  Bmsseb: 
where  she  saw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after  his  defection,  made  that  dnj 
his  asylum.     *'  Cousin,  (said  she,)  who  would  hare  thought.  Ken  yean  agob 
that  we  should  have  met  at  this  distance  from  our  countries  !'*— The  inooa- 
stuncy  of  Christina's  temper  appeared  in  her  going  contintiaUy  from  phoe 
to  place :  from  Brussels  she  went  to  Rome ;  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  France  she  returned  to  Rome  again  ;  after  this  she  went  to  Sweden, 
where  she  was  not  very  well  received ;  from  Sweden  she  went  to  Han- 
burgh,  where  she  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome;  fton 
Rome  she  returned  to  Hamburgh ;  and  again  tu  Sweden,  where  she  wtf 
still  worse  received  than  before ;  upon  which  she  went  back  to  Hambaigbi 
and   from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.     She  intended  another  ymnmjto 
Sweden  :  but  it  did  not  take  place,  any  more  than  an  expedition  to  Eng^ 
land,  where  Cromwell  did  not  seem  well  disposed  to  receive  her;  and  lAer 
many  wanderings,  and  many  purposes  of  wandering  still  more,  she  al  IhI 
iied  at  Rome,  in  1689.     Her  journeys  to  Sweden,  however  had  moCiw 
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of  neceasity ;  for  her  appointments  were''  very  ill  paid«  though  the  states 
often  confirmed  them  after  her  abdication :  bat  to  pther  places  she  was  led 
merely  by  a  roving  disposition ;  and,  what  is  more  to  her  discredit«  she 
always  disturbed  the  quiet  of  every  place  she  came  into,  by  exacting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect« 
ofter  resigning  it ;  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  place* 
and  by  continually  exciting  and  fomenting  intrigues  o(  state*  She  was» 
indeed,  always  too  busy,  even  when  she  was  upon  the  throne ;  for  there 
was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  she  was  not  ambitious  of  acting  a  prin* 
oipal  part.  During  the  troubles  in  France,  by  the  fiction  (SsUed  the 
#lnpru/e,  she  wrote  with  great  eagerness  to  all  the  interested  parties,  offi* 
asly  ofiering  her  mediation  to  reconcile  their  interests,  and  calm  their 
ions,  the  secret  springs  of  which  it  was  altogether  impossible  she 
should  know.  This  was  first  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a  ridi- 
eolons,  behaviour.  During  her  residence  in  France  she  gave  universal 
iiagust,  not  only  by  violating  all  the  customs  of  the  country,  but  by  prec* 
tiung  others  directly  opposite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court  with 
tbe  greatest  rudeness :  when  they  came  to  embrace  her,  she,  being  in 
■um*s  habit,  cried  out,  "  What  a  strange  eagerness  have  these  women  to 
Idas  me !  Is  it  because  I  look  like  a  man  !**  But  though  she  ridiculed 
the  mannere  of  the  French  court,  she  was  very  solicitous  to  enter  into  its 
inlrigues.  Louis  XIY.,  then  veiy  young,  was  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mancini,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Christina  flattered  their  passion* 
and  ofiered  her  service.  ^  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant ;  (said  she,)  if 
you  love,  you  must  marry."  The  murder  of  Monaldeschi  is,  to  this  hour* 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the  expressions 
constantly  used  by  Christina  in  her  letters,  with  respect  to  those  with  whom 
ahe  was  ofiended ;  for  she  scarce  ever  signified  her  displeasure  withonl 
threatening  the  life  of  the  ofiender.  '*  If  you  fail  in  your  duty,  (said  she 
to  her  secretary,  whom  she  sent  to  Stockholm,  after  her  abdication,)  not  all 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Sweden  shall  save  your  life,  though  you  should 
take  shelter  in  his  arms."  A  musician  having  quitted  her  service  for  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  she  was  so  transported  with  rage  as  to  disgrace 
henelf  by  these  words,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand :  ^  He  lives 
only  for  me ;  and  if  he  does  not  sing  for  me,  he  shall  not  sing  long  for 
anybody."  Bayle  was  also  threatened  for  having  said  that  the  letter 
whicn  l^hristina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was 
**  a  remain  of  Protestantism ;"  but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and 
submission.  Upon  the  whole,  she  appeare  to  have  been  an  uncommon 
mixture  of  fcults  and  great  qualities ;  which,  however  they  might  excite 
fear  and  respect,  were  by  no  means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  taste,  parts» 
and  learning:  she  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne;  great  in  private  lifii; 
Ann  in  misfortunes ;  impatient  of  contradiction ;  and,  except  in  h«r  love 
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of  letten,  incoiiBUnl  in  her  iRclinatiou.  Tba  moct  remulcable  intfuiet 
of  thi>  ficlclenen  is,  that  after  she  had  abdicated  the  cntra  of  Swedm, 
she  intrigued  for  that  of  Poland.  She  waa.  in  ereiy  action  and  panait 
Tiolent  and  ardent  in  the  hig>heit  degree ;  impetuous  in  her  deaiies,  drad' 
ful  Id  her  resentment,  and  fickle  in  her  conduct.  She  says  of  henelf.tte 
"  she  was  mistrustful,  ambitious,  passiMiate,  haughty,  impatient,  coniainp 
tiious,  SBtirical,  incredulous,  underoot,  of  an  ardent  and  riolent  tenpn 
and  extremely  amorous ;"  a  dispositiou,  however,  to  which,  if  she  may  it 
believed,  her  pride  and  her  virtue  ware  always  saperior.  In  geoenl, 
her  failings  were  tfaoee  of  her  own  nz.  and  h«r  virtnaa  thoae  of  tk 
sther  atx. 


-•«^^__ 


CONSTANTINE    THE    GREAT. 


^  ONSTANTINE  I.,  aurnuned  im  «ut.  the 
\  first  emperor  of  the  Romana  who  embraced 
Chrialianity.  Dr.  Anderaon,  in  hii  Boysl  Ge- 
foiogies,  makes  him  not  only  a  nalive  of  Britain,  biit  the 
in  of  a  British  princess.  It  is  certain  that  his  father,  Con- 
antius  Chlorus,  was  at  York,  when,  upon  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian,  he  shared  the  Roman  empire  with  Oalenus  Maximinua,  in  306, 
and  that  he  died  in  York,  in  306 ;  having  first  caused  his  son  Constantine 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army,  and  by  the  Britons.  Galerius  at 
first  refused  to  admit  Constantine  to  his  father's  share  in  the  imperial 
throne  ;  but  after  having  lost  gereral  battles,  he  consented  in  306.  lUaxeH' 
tius,  who  succeeded  Galerius,  opposed  him  .  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himself  in  the  Tiber.  The  senate  then  declared  Conatantine^rj/  Augus- 
tus, and  Licinius  his  associate  in  the  empire,  in  313.  These  princes  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ;  but  soon 
after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Constantine's  renown,  conceived  an  implacabla 
hatred  against  him,  and  renewed  the  persecutions  against  the  ChristiaaB. 
This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the  emperors ;  and  a  bailie,  in  which 
Constantine  was  victorious.  A  short  peace  ensued;  but  Licinius  haring 
shamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  renewed;  when  Constantine 
totally  defeating  him,  he  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled,  in  323.  Constontine,  now  become  sole  master  of  the  whole 
empire,  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  Christianity  as  the  re 
ligioD  of  the  state  ;  for  «-hich  purpose,  h«  convoked  sereril  ecclesiastical 
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councils  -.  but  finding  he  wu  lilcely  la  meet  with  great  oppon'tioD  ficm  ikt 
Pagan  interest  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  de*i^  of  founding  ■  iMwcity,lr 
be  tiie  capital  of  his  Christian  empire.  The  glory  ConMantioe  had  aoqnned, 
by  ealabliahing  the  Chrislian  religion,  was  tarnished  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  cloas  of  his  leign, 
against  their  Christian  brethren  who  differed  from  them.  Seduced  byEi> 
aebius  of  Nicomedi^,  he  banished  soreral  eminent  prelates :  tooa  after 
which  he  died,  a.  &.  337,  io  the  sixty-dzth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fini 
of  his  reign.  Conatantine  was  chaste,  pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable ; 
a  great  geneial,  successful  in  war,  and  deserving  his  success  by  his  raloar 
and  genius ;  a  protector  of  (he  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  bit 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Augustus,  we  shall  find  that  he 
Tuioed  idolatry,  by  the  same  address  that  the  other  used  to  destroy  liberty. 
Like  Augustus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire ;  but  less  skilful, 
he  could  not  give  it  the  same  stability  :  he  weakened  the  body  of  the  itaie 
by  giving  it  a  se  .ond  head  in  Constantinople  ;  and  transporting  the  centre 
of  motion  and  strength  too  near  the  eastern  extremity,  he  left  without  bad, 
and  almost  without  life,  the  western  parts,  which  soon  became  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  The  Pagans  were  too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  jnsticB. 
Eutropius  says,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal  to  the 
most  accomplished  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  meanesL  llta  joaager 
Victor,  who  makes  him  to  have  reigned  more  than  thirty-one  yaua,  pn- 
lends,  that  in  the  first  ten  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  twain  aacesedis^ 
ones  a  robber ;  and  in  the  last  ten  a  spendthrift.  It  is  aaay  to  pneaire, 
with  respect  to  these  two  reproaches  of  Victor's,  that  the  OM  relates  to  ihs 
riches  which  Consutntine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  then  irilb 
which  he  loaded  the  church. 


MICHAEL  ADRIAN  RUYTER. 

]  ICHAEL  ADRIAN  RUYTER.  a  disdnguialwd 
Dutch  naval  officer,  bora  at  Flushing,  in  Ze^ 
bnd,  in  1607.  He  entered  on  •  sea^faring  lifh 
when  he  was  only  eleven  yeara  old,  and  was 
first  a  cabin  boy.  While  he  advanced  auccea- 
sively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  master,  and  captain, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honanr 
He  repulsed  the  Irish,  who  attempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  o( 
th«  English.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weat  Indies,  and  ten  ki 
Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 'rear-ad roiral,  and  sentio 
assist  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in 
light,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguese  monarch 
the  warnipsi  applause.  His  gallantry  was  still  moiv  ctHiapicuous  before 
Balee,  in  Darbary.  With  one  single  vessel  he  sailed  through  the  roads  of 
that  place  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corsairs.  In  1063,  a  squadron  of 
Bcventy  vessels  was  sent  against  the  Engliab  under  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedition,  seconded  him 
wiih  greot  skill  and  bravery  in  the  three  battles  which  the  English  w 
gloriously  won.  He  was  afterwards  stationed  in  (he  Mediterraneon,  when 
he  took  several  Turkish  vessels.  In  lOSO,  he  received  a  commisnoa  to 
join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes;  wherein  he  raised 
his  fame  higher  than  ever.  The  king  of  Denmark  ennobled  him,  and 
gave  him  a  pension.  In  1601,  be  run  ashore  a  vessel  belonging  lo  Tunia, 
teletsed  forty  Christian    slaves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunisiant,  Mid 
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reduced  the  Algerine  comirs  to  aubminion.  His  coantiy  nised  him  to 
the  ranlc  of  vice-admin)  and  commaDdeMn.cliief.  He  obtained  ■  ■igml 
victory  over  the  combined  fieeta  of  France  and  Bpain,  in  1672,  eboat  tbi 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Holland.  Ruyter  having  thus  made  hinuelf  nuutti 
of  the  Bea,  conducted  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  safely  into  the  Texal ;  thni  d^ 
fending;  and  enriching  his  coantry,  while  it  waa  the  prey  of  hostile  inn- 
den.  In  1673,  be  had  three  engagementa  with  the  fleeta  of  Pnnee  lai 
England,  in  which  hia  bravery  waa  more  diatinguished  than  ever.  Boii 
in  an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  ofl*  the  coast  of  Sicily,  he  lost  th« 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  I& 
corpse  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  that 
weetad  by  the  command  of  the  states-general. 


FRANCIS    PETRARCH. 

^RANCIS  PETRARCH,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  boni 
il  Arezzo,in  1804.  He  atudied  grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy,  four  years  at  Carpentna  ;  whence  he  went 
to  Monlpelier,  where  he  atudied  the  law.  Hia  father 
.  tiiotheTdyingof  the  plague  at  Arignon,  he  returned 
I  to  thai  city  when  tweniy-iwo  yeara  of  age  lo  settle  his 
domestic  afiaira,  and  purchased  a  country-house,  in  a 
rery  solitary  but  agreeable  situation,  called  Vaucluse;  where  be  first  saw 
the  beautiful  Laura,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
talized in  his  poems.  He  travelled  into  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Gerniany;  and  at  his  return  to  Avignon,  entered  into  the  service  of  Pope 
John  XXII.,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  aflaira.  Petrarch 
expected  some  considerable  post^;  but  being  disappointed,  he  applied  him- 
aclf  entirely  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  with  such  applause,  that  in  the 
same  day  be  received  letters  from  Rome'  and  Paris,  inviting  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  croivn.  He  preferred  Rome,  and  received  that  crown  from  the 
senate  and  people  on  ibe  Sth  of  April,  1341.  His  love  of  solitude  at 
length  induced  him  to  return  lo  Vaucluse;  but,  after  the  death  of  the 
beauiiful  Laura,  Provence  becHme  insupporlable  to  him,  and  he  returned 
lo  Italy  in  I3&2 ;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Oateaa  Viceconti  made  him  coun- 
sellor of  stale.  Petrarch  spent  almost  alt  the  rest  of  his  i\h  in  Irmvelling 
to  and  from  the  diflerent  cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Parma, 
and  canon  at  Padua ;  but  never  received  the  order  of  priesthood.  All  th« 
princes  and  great  men  of  his  lime  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  eateem  t 
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and  while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  miles  from  Padua,  tbe  Flonntinei 
sent  Boccace  to  him  with  letters,  inviliog  bim  to  Florence,  and  infonning 
him  that  they  restored  to  him  all  the  estate  of  which  bis  &ther  and  mother 
had  been  deprived  during  the  disseoBiona  between  the  Guelpbs  and  Gib^ 
lines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in  1374.  He  wrote  many 
works  that  have  rendered  his  memory  immortal ;  printed  JD  four  volumes, 
fulio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  several  authors  ;  particularly  bj  Mrs. 
Bu^anna  Dobaon,  in  two  volumes,  6vo. 


JOACHIM    MURAT. 


'  OACHIM  MURAT  waa  bom  ia  1767.     Hia  &th«r  wu 

the  keeper  of  an  humble  country  inn,  who  had  onca 
been  steward  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  lUIeytaods. 
From  early  youth,  Murat  waa  diatinguiahed  by  his 
daring  courage,  and  his  akill  in  horfcmaoahip.  He 
\VB9  originally  intended  for  tb«  chnrchi  bat  hariagi  in 
hittwentieih  j-caT,  run  away  with,  and  fought  a  duel  for,  a  pntty  girl  tf  the 
Betghbourhood,  all  hia  ecclesiastical  hopes  were  cmahed  by  the  notoiiety 
which  this  afiair  brought  upon  him.  He  therefore  entered  the  arinyf  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  revolutionary  enthusium.  and,  in  one  month, 
tbtighi  not  less  than  six  duels  !  He  soon  gained  promotion,  and,  in  the 
affa  r  of  the  Sections,  made  himself  ao  useful  to  Bonaparte,  that,  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that  general  placed  htm  on 
Lis  personal  staff.  Shortly  afierwarde  Murat  tras  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade;  Dccompanied  Napoleon  in  hia  Egyptian  ezpedilion ; 
and  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  where  be  married  Caroline  Bcauptrte, hia 
patroii's  youngest  sister.  On  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Empire,  he  was 
created  Marshal  of  France,  and,  in  I60B.  inreated  with  the  gfnnd-duchy 
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of  Berg  and  Cleves.  In  ISOS.  he  entered  Madrit!  wiiti  a  romidKblD  armf. 
nnd  sullied  Iiis  reputation  by  his  eMCtions  and  cruptlies.  H»  wi»  aftn- 
wnrds  eppciinbrd  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  wa*  tEnderrd  rimMDii;  iin' 
easy  by  ihe  system  of  jealous  espionage  pursued  latvards  him  by  Nspo- 
Icon.  In  1612,  he  joined  the  emperor  in  his  Russian  expedition,  and  wu 
pliiced  over  ihe  whole  cavalry  of  the  grand  army,  in  which  poiilion  be 
rendered  himself  so  cnnspicuous  by  his  daring  thai  the  very  Cossacks  hrtd 
him  n  respect  and  ndmimtion.  When  the  French  reached  iho  hdKhi* 
which  overlook  Moscow,  Murat,  glancing  at  his  soiled  gunncnts,  did  noi 
fhink  them  worthy  of  an  occasion  so  important  as  that  of  entering  ibe 
Sacred  City.  He  retired,  therefore,  to  his  teni,  and  soon  canie  out  dreasrd 
in  his  most  magniticeni  costume.  His  tall  plume,  the  splendid  trappQ)^ 
of  bis  Eteed,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  managed  the  animal,  drew  fonti 
loud  shouts  of  applause  from  the  Cossacks  who  were  undet  tb«  walls  of 
the  city.  As  an  armistice  had  been  pret-iously  agreed  npon,  he  rvuiained 
for  two  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  new  admirers,  who  preased  rotin>l  bin, 
itnd  even  called  him  their  Heimsn.  so  delighted  were  they  with  hU  coangs 
and  generosity.  When  Napoleon  quitted  Russia,  Muni  was  leli  in  com- 
mund,  but  he  was  unequal  to  his  trying  duties,  and  nturned  dupirited  u 
Naples,  greatly  to  ibti  emperor's  diBsatis&ction.  In  the  GennaD  campaigv 
lit  181^.  he  fought  nobly  at  Dresden  and  Leipatc,  but,  ImmedtaMly  afWi 
this  last  battle,  deserted  the  imperial  standard.  On  Napiilaun*a  cscapt-  fton 
Elba.  Murat  put  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  motion,  in  order,  s*  l>« 
said,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  thv  Auv 
trions  and  English.  After  the  battle  of  Wnierloo,  be  w-ond«T«d  about  fnr 
some  months  as  a  fugitive:  but,  being  d  i  score  n)d>  was  seized,  Irird.  ami 
ordered  to  be  shot,  by  Ferdinand,  the  tht^n  raigniof;  king  of  Napln. 
When  Iho  fatal  moment  arrived,  Mumt  walked  with  a  linn  step  W  th« 
place  of  execution.  He  would  nut  accept  a  chair,  nor  siiRbr  bw  vyet  to 
be  bound.  Me  stood  upright,  with  his  fac«  towards  the  soldten,  ud  when 
all  was  ready,  kissed  a  cornelian  on  which  tbc  head  of  1m  wife  wsi 
engraved,  and  gare  the  word  thus:  "Sara  my  face — aira  U  taj  bmti 
— fire!"  Murat  left  two  daughters  anci  two  sons:  the  elder  of  Us  mm 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates^  and  said  ta  be  a  yontb  of  *ery  Mpnin 

With  respect  to  Murat'a  beauty,  and  the  ncibleneas  of  hit  figarr,  nbiicll 
have  been  so  much  insisted  on,  snrd  the  Ducheos  of  Ahnuius,  i(  is  a  [»al 
which  will  bear  discussion,  1  do  not  admit  that  a  nmn  is  haoiivinis 
because  he  is  large,  end  always  dressed  for  a  cariurat,  Mum's  fcatarA 
were  not  good,  and  1  may  even  add  that,  cuusideriog  him  a*  dutacbad  fm> 
his  curled  hair,  his  plumes.and  his  embroidery,  be  wm  plain.  Tbera  «• 
sometbiog  of  the  negro  in  bis  countenance.  lhou{[h  fiis  noan  <tnu  t 
but  very  thick   lips,  and  a  uose,  which,  though  aiciuiliDe.  bad  nmki 
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noblenMS  in  its  fonif,  gsTO  to  his  physiognomy  a  mongni  czpiesaioti  it 

"  Murat,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  g}od  sotdiei^-one  of  the  most  britliBBi 
men  I  erer  saw  on  a  field  ol  battle.  Of  no  superior  talents,  withoQt  mach 
tnotal  courage,  timid  even  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations ;  but  the  mo- 
ment be  saw  the  enemy,  all  that  ranished — bis  eye  was  the  most  sure,  a&d 
the  most  rapid;  his  courage  truly  chivalrous.  Moreover,  he  isafine  man, 
tall,  and  well-dressed,  though  at  times  rather  fantastically— in  short, a  mag* 
nificenl  lazzarone.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  him  in  battle 
heading  the  cavalry." 


SIWAIIUOW. 


.  LEXANDEB  SUWABHOW  RlMmSKT,' 
Bsian  fleld-manilml,  vnu  horo  in  1?^  d 
Bucient  ramily.  Id  1743.  b«  entered  ik 
ly  as  a  conimnn  nuldicr.  and  ntUioed  the  ink 
I  of  cnionel  in  I7G3,  sl^ffr  UHng  dutmguiiM 
imseir  in  th«  famoua  Seven  Yimim'  W«r.  B« 
i8]^>lnyrd  equal  Inlents  in  CgbiJnK  ihs  coafefo 
Mes  of  Poland  fTom  17011  lu  I7T»,  irtkfc 
rouglu  <in  ihf  Grtil  dismombenniMit  of  ibal  fUl*> 
In  177'!,  he  joined  ihr  ttrniy  which  Romanzow  C'lminontlvd  ifiinM  ikt 
Turks,  and  performed  prodigies  of  vnl.iiir.  In  !7S3.  be  subduwl  ibe  KitkcB 
and  Budziack  Tartani,  and  wns  mode  cnii>ii'nndc[-iit<chicf.  lo  l7S8.ilt 
caused  the  Turlts  to  be  attached  by  ihu  Russian  deei  under  the  comisaadlif 
Paul  Jones  and  the  Prince  of  Nsssnu-Siegpn,  who  defwiltt.l  thrm  iwie*.  U 
the  following  year  he  was  employed  ni  llie  hcnd  of  u  detachi-d  hinly  of  ENM^ 
kin's  army,  besieged  Ismaei,  iwk  it,  ond  put  t«rcolj-  Umunod  Turki  W 
the  nrord,  which   procured   hicn  the  name  of  tb*  Bauhn.     in  1793,  ht 
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was  appointed  to  act  in  Poland ;  inarched  to  WanHtw,  and  forced  the 
suburbs  of  Prague  after  a  bloody  assaalt«  which  decided  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Catherine  created  him  field- 
marshal.  In  1790,  he  was  sent  into  Italy  against  the  French,  and  defeated 
Moreau  at  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  A  misunderstanding  talcing  place 
soon  afterwards  between  the  courts  of  Stw  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  Su war- 
row  received  orders  to  separate  from  the  Aostrians  and  march  into  Switzer* 
land,  where  Massena  had  just  routed  at  Zurich  the  army  that  he  was  going 
to  join.  After  many  severe  and  doubtful  conflicts,  he  arrived  in  (Germany 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  which  was  his  last  exploit,  the 
Russian  troops  having  been  recalled  by  their  sovereign.  On  his  arrival  at 
8t.  Petersburg,  he  was  rather  coldly  received  by  Paul,  and  died  at  his 
estate  of  PoIendorfT,  in  Esthonia,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Born  with 
great  talent  and  vivacity,  Suwarrow  possessed  considerable  information,  and 
spoke  several  languages  with  facility.  He  was  master  of  great  skill  and 
finesse,  and  knew  how  to  make  them  instruments  of  success.  Catherine 
liked  whatever  was  extraordinary;  he  therefore  took  care  to  annoonce  his 
victories  to  her  in  a  laconic  style  that  delighted  her.  Having  taken  the 
town  of  Toutoukai,in  Bulgaria,  he  wrote,  ^  Glory  to  God  I  Piaiae  to  Caihe- 
^  rine !  The  town  is  taken,  and  I  am  in  it.'*  He  annoanoed  the.oapCurs  of 
Ismael  in  these  terms :  ^  Madam,  the  proud  Tsmael  is  at  yodr  ftet  !**  He 
frequently  put  his  orders  into  verse,  and  sent  his  reports  so  to  the  emprsss. 
He  never  went  into  battle  without  kissing  a  little  image  of  the  Viigin  or 
St.  Nicholas,  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  He  used  to  tell  his 
soldiers  that  all  those  who  should  be  killed  fighting  would  go  to  Paradise ; 
and  in  the  evening,  after  beat  of  drum,  obliged  his  officers  to  recite  a  prayer 
before  the  soldiers.  He  was  strict  in  service,  and  banished  luxury  from  his 
camp.  The  soldiers  adored  him,  but  not  so  the  officers,  many  of  whom 
were  bis  secret  enemies — made  so  by  his  severe  habits  of  discipline.,  He 
often  changed  his  shirt  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  wore  sheepskin 
only.  His  frugal  way  of  life  enabled  him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of 
war.  When  he  laid  aside  his  sheepskin  to  put  on  the  marshaFs  uniform, 
he  took  care  to  load  himself  immediately  with  all  his  honours  and  decora- 
tions, so  as  to  be  remarkable  for  the  other  extreme.  He  was  bddy  active* 
and  had  the  art  of  attaching  the  soldiers  to  his  destiny;  but  he  has  been 
reproached  with  shallow  combinations  and  extreme  cruelty. 

Suwarrow,  says  Tweddell,  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.— He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked  ;  aflbcts  a  perfect  in- 
difference to  heat  and  cold  ;  and  quits  his  chamber,  which  approaches  to 
8ufi<)cation,  in  order  to  review  his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen  jacket,  while  the 
thermometer  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  A  great  deal  of  his  whim* 
sica^  manner  is  afiected.  He  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops  and  the  people  he 
has  to  deal  with. 

90  3o8 
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^  ACatTES  LOUIS  DAVID,  &  cekbnted  punttr.  electw 
>  of  Paria  in  1702,  was  one  of  the  warniMt  friendi  of 
Robcapieire.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XTI.  He 
itrived  the  Mauntain  on  which  Bobeapiem  gave  i 
public  festival  in  the  field  of  Han.  In  1794,  he  pre- 
sided in  the  Convention.  In  1800,  the  conaala  madr  him  the 
mal  artist,  when  he  painted  for  the  Hoapital  of  tha  Iimlidi 
1  picture  of  General  Bonaparte.  In  1805,  he  *■«  appoinlad  tt 
paint  the  scene  of  the  emperor's  coronatioo,  David  mt  M^ 
questionably  tbe  iirat  French  painter  of  the  modern  Khool;  aid 
this  consideration  had  some  weight  in  obtaining  his  pardon  in  17M|  wbea 
he  had  been  accused  of  being  a  Terrorist.  A  swelling  which  David  had 
in  bis  cheeks,  rendered  bis  features  hideous.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour ;  and  his  daughter,  in  1806,  married  a  colonel  i^  in- 
fantry. 

In  1815,  be  was  banished  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  fifftlie 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Bruaaels,  where  he  died 
Deceniber29,  1835.  Many  anecdotes  of  hit  cruelty  during  the  Revolaiiiia 
are  related  by  his  enemies,  hut  ibey  are  not  well  aulhenticatvd ;  othen,  is 
proof  of  his  patriotic  magnanimity,  are  scarcely  better  established-  II( 
appeals  in  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow  capacityi  and  of  a  wans 
but  not  malicious  disposition. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athenian  were  is 
rer^it  the  earth,  be  might  take  him  for  a  Greek  painter.  This  is  Iba  kejr 
lo  his  style,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Greek  scalptares.  1^ 
"  Rape  of  tbe  Sabines"  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  bis  works,  whid 
are  chiefly  ol  Paris.     His  portrait  of  Napoleon  ia  well  known. 


I^AZARUS  NICHOLAS  CARNOT  wu  odsoT  the  Gnt  offi' 
cers  of  lh«  French  armjr  who  embraced  cordially  and  enthnst- 
:ally  the  regeneratiDg  views  oF  the  National  Assembly.  In 
1791,  he  was  in  the  garrison  at  Bt.  Onier,  where  be  roamed 
Mademoiselle  Dupont,  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.  His 
political  principles,  the  moderation  of  bis  condnet,  and  bis  varied  know*, 
ledge,  procured  for  bim  soon  ader  the  honoat  of  a  seat  in  the  legialaturet 
from  which  period  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  iroperativ«  duties  im- 
posed on  him  either  by  the  choice  of  his  fel low-citizens,  or  by  the  tuflrage 
of  his  colleagues.  The  convention  placed  in  the  hands  of  Caroot  the 
colossal  and  incoherent  mass  of  the  military  requisition.  It  waa  necessary 
to  organize,  discipline,  and  leach.  He  drew  from  it  fonrtson  aimiaa.  Hf 
had  to  create  able  leaders.  His  penetrating  eye  ranged  tbrongh  th«  moat 
obscure  ranks  in  search  of  talent  united  with  courage  and  disinterestedness ; 
and  be  promoted  it  rapidlytothe  highest  grades.  In  160S|Camatoppoaed 
the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Helilcewise  opposed  the  erection 
of  the  consulate  for  life  ;  but  it  was  most  especially  at  the  period  when  it 
was  proposed  to  mise  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  that  be  exerted  all  his  energy. 
He  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  general  defection.  His  conduct  during 
the  Hundred  Days  appears  to  me  summed  up  completely  in  the  moment 
bic  words  which  Napoleon  addressed  to  bim.  on  entering  the  carriage  when 
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he  was  going  to  Rochefort,  "  Caroot,  I  hara  known  you  too  tate  !"  A&ai 
ihe  catastrophe  of  the  Hundred  Days,  Caraot  was  pnwciibed,  and  obliged 
to  expatriate  htniBelf.  He  died  at  Magdeburg  in  1823,  it  the  sgeofteTeolj 
years.  It  is  true,  be  had  ambition,  but  he  has  binuelf  told  us  its  cbanc 
ter — it  was  the  ambition  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  going  to  defead 
Thermopylie. 

Carnol  was  a  man  laboriona  and  sincere,  but  liable  to  Uie  infloenee  it 
intrigues,  and  easily  deceived.  When  minister  of  war  he  showed  but  link 
talent,  and  had  mnny  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  finance  and  the  Kn»- 
sury,  in  all  of  which  he  was  wrong.  He  left  the  goremment,  coannced 
that  he  could  not  fulfil  bis  station  for  want  of  money.  He  aftarwaidi  Toied 
sgutnst  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  but  as  his  conduct  was  alwtyi 
upright,  he  never  gave  any  umbrage  to  the  governmenL  During  th> 
prosperity  of  the  empire  he  never  asked  for  any  thing ;  but,  after  (he  mii- 
fortunes  of  Russia,  he  demanded  employment  and  got  the  command  d 
Antwerp,  when:  he  acquitted  himself  very  well.  After  Napoleon's  retnin 
fruin  Elba,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  emperor  had  ere^ 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He  was  faithfult  and  a  nuui  d 
truth  and  probity. 


JOSEPH    PRIESTLEY. 


inent  philosopher  was  born  at  Field* 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  March, 
His  faiher  was  engaged  in  the  clolh- 
ufacture,  and  was  a  Calvintstic  dia- 
bul  ihe  care  of  bis  education  de- 
n  an  aunt,  (Mrs.  Keighly,^  by  whom 
adopted  almost  from  his  infancy, 
in  of  exemplary  benero. 
id  piety,  and  was  neither  unremit- 
unsuccessful  in  her  endeavours  to 
lame  qualities  into  her  nephew. 
I  at  several  schoob  in  the  ncigh- 
iderable  progress  in  the  learned 
'  of  fitting  himself  for  the  minis* 
ime,  10  frustrate  this  intention, 
applied  himself  to  the  modern  languages,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  His  constitution,  however, 
becoming  renovated,  he  resumed  his  original  purpose;  and,  in  1753, went 
to  compltie  his  course  of  theological  studies  at  the  dissenting;  academy, 
kep>  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  at  Daventry.  On  his  entrance  into  this  establish- 
ment, be  was  found  to  possess  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  knowled^ 


:eived  the  first  part  of  his 
bourhood  of  Leeds,  where  he  made  cor 
hngua^es,  including  Hebrew,  with  a  vie 
try.  His  weak  health  threatened,  for  a 
and  he.  in  cons 
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than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  years,  eren  with  the  studiooi 
habits  by  which  they  were  accompanied*  while  his  conduet  was  marked 
by  a  strict  sense  of  religion,  and  displayed  that  rital  spirit  of  piety,  which 
even,  in  some  degree,  assimilated  him  to  that  chiM  of  Christiana,  from 
whose  doctrines  no  one  more  widely  deviated. 

He  remained  at  Daventry  three  years,  pursuing,  during  that  time,  such 
a  course  of  theological  inquiry,  as  at  length  induced  him  to  relinqoish  the 
orthodox  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  for  that  of  Arianism.  h 
wa&  here,  also,  that  he  first  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Hartley,  to  whoae  theo- 
ries he  soon  became  a  convert,  and  whose  writings  ever  afterwards  main- 
tained a  powerful  influence  over  his  whole  train  of  thinking.  Oo  leaviiig 
Daventry,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Naedhan 
Market,  in  Sufl^lk ;  but  neither  his  style  of  preaching,  nor  the  opinioni 
which  he  held,  were  of  a  nature  to  render  him  a  popuhir  minister  in  thii 
place.  It  is  even  said  that  the  dissenting  clergymen  in  the  neighfaoa^ 
hood  considered  it  a  degradation  to  associate  with  him :  and  were  afmid  to 
ask  him  to  preach,  because  the  genteeler  part  of  their  audience  alwap 
absented  themselves  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Yet,  numy  yean 
afterwards,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  when  his  reputation  was  very  high, 
and  he  preached  in  the  same  pbice,  muhitadet  flocked  to  hear  the  veij 
same  sermons  which  they  had  formerly  listened  to  with  contempt  and  dii* 
like.  He  passed,  therefore,  the  three  years  of  his  pastorship  at  Needhiai 
ill  poverty,  discountenance,  and  obscurity;  but  still  pursuing  his  theobgi- 
Ciil  and  scriptural  researches  with  equal  ardour  and  boldness.  The  eooi^ 
(jueiicc  was,  before  he  left  Need  ham,  a  still  further  departore  from  tiw 
received  systems,  and,  in  particular,  his  total  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
atnrieiiieiit. 

In  1768,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  a  meeting-house  in  Sheffield, 
but  his  trial-sermon  was  not  approved  of.  In  the  following  year,  be  re- 
moved to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  be  officiated  as  minister,  tad 
uJbo  opened  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  with  indefiitigable  seal.  To  the 
common  objects  of  instruction,  he  added  that  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
thus  fdjitered  in  himself  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  that  science.  In  ITSli 
he  published,  fur  the  use  of  his  scholars,  an  English  Grammar,  on  a  sev 
plan  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of  the  IX^ 
senting  Academy  at  Warrington,  to  fill  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  hmgaago. 
He,  soon  after,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  iron  msmr 
near  Wrexham,  a  lady  who  is  said  to  haye  been  of  very  good  anderslmd 
ing,  and  great  strength  of  mind. 

His  reputation,  as  a  man  of  yariotis  knowledge  and  active  inqnnyf  asv 
began  to  extend  itself,  and  he  was  not  long  in  supporting  his  claim  tokhj 
his  writings  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  Of  these,  ■■! 
related  to  his  department  in  the  academy,  which  indndedp  besides  phi» 
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logy*  lectures  on  liistory  and  general  policy.  His  ideas  of  gOTarnmentf  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  were  supported  by  him  in  An  Essay  on 
Goyemmem,  which  was  followed  by  An  Essay  on  Education,  with  some 
lemarks  in  animadversion  of  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Newcastle.  About  the  same  time  also  appeared  his  Chart  of  Biogra- 
phy, an  ingenious  and  highly  commended  work.  He  shortly  after  yisited 
London ;  and,  during  his  stay  there,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Price,  and  ^Mr.  Canton,  by  whom  he  was  en- 
couraged to  puraue  a  plan  he  had  formed  of  writing  A  History  of  Electri- 
dty.  This  work,  which  he  published  in  1767,  relates  to  many  new  and 
ingeniously  devised  experiments  of  his  own,  besides  containing  a  very  clear 
and  well  arranged  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  electricity.  It  was 
fsceived  with  great  applause,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  was  translated  into 
foreign  knguages,  and  went  through  several  editions.  The  Royal  Society 
Hnmediately  admitted  the  author  a  member  of  their  body;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

In  1707,  he  quitted  the  academy  at  Warrington,  to  become  minister  to  a 
Jarge  congregation  of  dissentera  at  Leeds.  This  he  fon|id  a  very  agreeable 
/change ;  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  met  with  no^eheck  from  tboee  over 
whom  he  presided  ;  and  punuing  his  theological  inquiries  with  renewed 
ardour,  he  became  a  convert  to  Socinianism.  This  change  he  attributed 
to  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner's  letter  on  the  Logos ;  and  he  evinced  his  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  by  a  number  of  publications  on  the  subject.  The  kboure 
of  the  closet  did  not  hinder  him  from  discharging  his  mora  active  duties  as 
a  pastor ;  on  the  contrary,  his  personal  efforts  to  instruct  his  flock  wera 
most  assiduous,  and,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  younger  portion. 

But  while  he  was  thus  rising  into  eminence  among  the  dissenters,  he 
was  also  following  up  those  ideas  and  investigations,  which  ended  in  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  discoveries  that  have  enlightened  the  world  of 
science.  A  brewery  at  Leeds,  which  happened  to  adjoin  his  residence, 
first  called  his  attention  to  the  properties  of  that  gaseous  fluid  then  termed 
fixed  air ;  respecting  which  he  made  a  number  of  experiments,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  contriving  a  simple  apparatus  for  impregnating  water 
with  it.  He  published  an  account  of  this  in  1772 ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  History  of  Electridty  had  met  with, 
he  published,  by  subscription,  in  one  volume,  quarto.  The  EGstoryand  Pre- 
sent State  of  Discoveries  rekting  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours.  The  per- 
formance, though  one  of  great  merit,  fell  short  of  the  general  expectations; 
and,  fortunately  for  science,  was  received  with  a  comparative  coUnesa, 
which  induced  the  author  to  confine  himself  to  original  rasearohes  of  the 
experimental  kind.  For  this  he  was  eminently  fitted;  his  inquiring  and 
original  turn  of  mind   being  impelled  by  all  the  ardour  of  gonioa,  un 
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shackled  by  too  strict  an  acquaintance  with  those  sciences,  which«  had  ha 
known  them  earlier,  might,  probably,  have  induced  him  to  follow  some 
beaten  track.  To  his  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  at  this  time,  he  him- 
self ascribes  the  originality  of  his  experiments,  and  the  subsequent  disoo- 
veries  to  which  they  gave  rise  :  one  experiment  led  to  another,  till  he,  at 
length,  arrived  at  that  reputation  which  has  insured  immortality  to  his 
name  ;  but  of  which  he  himself  spoke  with  a  modesty  not  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  most  humble  favourites  of  fame.  "  Few  persons,  I  be- 
lieve," he  says,  in  his  autobiography,  "  have  met  with  so  much  ooez- 
pected  good  success  as  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  philosophical  pursoits. 
My  narrative  will  show  that  the  first  hints,  at  least,  of  almost  every  thing 
that  I  have  discovered  of  much  importance,  have  occurred  to  me  in  this 
way ;  in  looking  for  one  thing,  I  have  generally  found  another,  and  some* 
times  a  thing  of  much  more  value  than  that  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  Bat 
none  of  these  expected  discoveries  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  extnor* 
dinary  as  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  viz.,  the  spontaneous  emission  of  de- 
phlogisticated  air  from  water  containing  green  vegetating  matter ;  and  it 
may  serve  to  admonish  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  nol 
to  overlook  any  circumstance  relating  to  an  experiment,  but  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  every  n^w  appearance,  and  to  give  due  attention  to  it,  how- 
ever inconsiderable  it  may  seem.** 

Dr.  Priestley  appears  to  have  commenced  his  experimentf,  with  regard 
to  fixed  air,  as  early  as  1768,  and  it  was  before  the  former  year  that  he 
procured  good  air  from  saltpetre ;  discovered  the  uses  of  agitation  and  of 
vegetation  as  means  employed  by  nature  in  purifying  the  atmosphere, 
destined  to  the  support  of  animal  life;  and  that  air,  vitiated  by  animtl 
respiration,  is  a  pabulum  to  vegetable  life.  Factitious  air  had  also  bees 
procured  by  him  in  a  much  more  extensive  variety  of  ways  than  had  bees 
previously  known,  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  mercury,  inslsid 
of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  many  of  his  experiments*  Of  these  discov^ 
ries,  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  177S» 
together  with  an  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  nitrous  air,  and  iH 
application  as  a  test  of  the  purity  or  fitness  for  respiration  of  air  generally. 
This  paper  obtained  for  him  the  Copleian  medal,  in  presenting  which  ic 
him,  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  said,  '*IpreseBl 
you,  sir,  with  this  medal,  the  palm  and  laurel  of  this  community,  as  a  faith- 
ful and  unfading  testimonial  of  their  regard,  and  of  the  just  sense  they 
have  of  your  merit,  and  of  the  persevering  industry  with  which  yon  hsfs 
promoted  the  views,  and  thereby  the  honour,  of  this  society ;  and,  in  their 
behalf,  1  must  earnestly  request  you  to  continue  your  liberal  and  valnsblo 
inquiries,  whether  by  farther  prosecuting  this  subject,  probaUy  not  yil 
exhausted,  or  by  investigating  the  nature  of  some  other  of  the  swbtik  flaidi 
of  the  universe.     I'hese,  sir,  are,  indeed,  large  demands;  hot  the  Rofsl 
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Bociety  have  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  their  pneumatic  reiearehet ;  and 
were  it  otherwiae,  they  have  much  to  hope  from  men  of  your  talents  and 
applications,  and  whose  past  labours  haye  been  crowned  with  so  much 
success."  y 

After  Priestley  had  been  engaged  for  six  years  in  his  ministry  at  Leeds* 
\e  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by  Lord  Shelbume,  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,)  to  reside  with  him  in  the  nominal  capacity  of  librarian, 
but,  in  reality,  as  a  literary  companion  to  his  lordship.  The  offer  was 
made  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  and  upon  such  advantageous  terms,  to  one 
whose  family  was  fast  increasing,  that  Priestley  at  once  accepted  it ;  and 
removed,  in  consequence,  to  a  house  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  near  his  lord* 
•hip's  seat.  His  connection  with  this  nobleman  lasted  for  seven  years ; 
daring  which,  he  not  only  continued  his  investigations  of  the  subject  of  his 
former  researches,  but  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  metaphysical  and 
polemical  writer.  As  the  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  character  probap 
Uy  led  to  his  separation  from  Lord  Shelbume,  we  shall,  in  this  place,  enu- 
merate some  of  them.  In  1776,  he  published,  preparatory  to  his  purpose 
of  introducing  to  public  notice  the  Hartleian  theory  of  the  human  mind, 
his  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  Common  Sense,  as  held  by  the  three 
Scotch  writers,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald*  His  edition  of  Hartley 
shortly  afterwards  appeared,  in  his  prefiice  to  which  he  expressed  some 
doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man.  He  had 
previously,  it  should  be  observed,  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity.  Opinions  so  favourable  to  infidelity 
brought  upon  him  much  obloquy ;  but,  regardless  of  all  consequences  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  pushed  his  inquiries  more  closely  and  assiduously 
than  ever.  These  investigations  terminated  in  his  entire  convenion  to  the 
material  hypothesis,  or  that  of  the  homogeneity  of  man's  nature,  and  led 
to  his  publication,  in  1777,  of  Disquisitions  on  Blatter  and  Spirit,  in  which 
he  gave  a  history  of  the  doctrines  concerning  the  soul,  and  openly  sup- 
ported the  ideas  he  had  adopted.  It  was  followed  by  A  Defence  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  or  the  simple  Humanity  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  his  Pre-exist- 
ence,  and  of  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

The  publication  of  these  works  was  followed  by  a  manifest  coolness  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume  towards  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  but  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  the  odium  which  the  author  incurred  by  them,  or 
of  the  sentiments  which  they  contained,  is  doubtful.  To  all  appearance, 
however,  the  parties  separated  on  amicable  terms,  and  the  public  heard  of 
nothing  to  the  contrary ;  but  yet,  when,  as  Priestley  informs  us,  he  came 
to  London,  and  proposed  to  call  on  the  noble  lord,  the  latter  declined  his 
visits.  He  also  tells  us,  that  during  his  connection  with  his  lordship,  ho 
never  once  aided  him  in  his  political  views,  nor  ever  wrote  a  political  pam 

gxaph.    Lord  Shelbume,  he  admits,  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  ho 
91  s  p 
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could  wish  ;^left  him  under  no  restraint  with  respect  to  his  pursuits;  vat 
occasionally  took  him  with  him  in  his  excursions,  one  of  which,  in  1774 
was  a  tour  to  the  continent.  The  manners  and  society  of  a  noUeman* 
house  were  not,  however,  quite  congenial  to  one,  whose  tastes  were  simpk 
and  whose  address  was  plain  and  unceremonious ;  yet,  it  must  be  con 
fes.«ed,  thit  posterity  is  somewhat  indebted  to  Lord  Shelbume,  for  hanni 
afl(.'rded  t>)  Priestley  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  scientific  xeseaichei 
whicn  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  as  a  dissenting  minister.  He  allowed 
also,  Priestley  to  retain  an  annuity  of  dS150,  which  was  hononxmbly  pa« 
to  iho  last ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  bond  for  securing  to  him  this  siu 
was  burnt  at  the  riots  of  Birmingham,  his  lordship  presented  him,  in  th< 
handsomest  manner,  with  another.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninterestiDj 
to  mention,  that  while  Priestley  was  in  Paris,  with  his  noble  patroo,  the 
celebrated  infidel  philosophers  and  politicians  to  whom  he  was  introdoeedi 
told  him,  that  he  was  the  first  person  they  had  met  with,  of  whose  under 
standing  they  had  any  opinion,  who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Upfli 
interrogating  them  closely,  however,  he  found  that  none  of  them  had  asj 
knowledge  either  of  the  nature  or  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ! 

In  1774 — 7,  Dr.  Priestley  published,  in  succession,  three  volomes,  enti- 
tled Experiments  and  Observations  on  different  kinds  of  Air,  which  weic 
afterwards  extended,  by  him,  to  six  octavo  volumes.  The  important  matlei 
which  they  contained,  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  author  fiuniliar  in  sD 
the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe ;  and  their  publication  formed  aa  en 
in  that  knowledge  of  aeriform  fluids,  which  is  the  basis  of  modem  choni* 
cal  science.  His  other  works,  relating  to  chemistry,  are  too  nomerousto 
mention  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  with  a  detail  of  that  part  of  hii 
life  in  which  he  figured  as  a  theologian  and  politician. 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelbume;  Dr.  Priestley  removed  to  Binningham,  os 
account  of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  there  from  able  workmen,  is 
pursuing  his  experimental  inquiries.  The  de&lcation  of  Us  income  wu 
supplied  by  a  subscriptioii  among  some  noble  and  generoas  friends,  which 
he,  without  hesitation,  accepted ;  considering  it  as  more  hononrahle  to  him- 
self than  a  pension  from  the  crown,  which,  it  is  said,  might  have  beea 
obtained  for  him,  if  he  had  desired  it,  during  the  hrief  administiatioD  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Hii 
stay  at  Birmingham  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  unanimously  ip 
pointed  to  the  charge  of  the  principal  dissenting  congregation  in  that  town. 
He  entered  into  the  duties  of  his  office  with  his  accustomed  leal,  peifbfn* 
ing  them  all  without  interrupting  his  philosophical  and  literary  ponoili 
V^arious  theological  works  came,  in  succession,  from  his  pen,  and,  in  p•^ 
ticular,  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christians«  and  HHKory  of  Esiiy 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  They  gave  rise«  as  he  had  antidpiled, 
to  much  controversy,  into  which  he  entered,  without  reluctanoev  and  in  ths 
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course  of  which  he  displayed  neither  anger  nor  spleen.  When  the  dis- 
•enters  renewed  their  application  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
mnd  corporation  acts,  he  resorted  to  his  pen  in  their  behalf;  and  at  the 
aame  time  took  the  opportunity  of  deckring  his  hostility  to  all  ecdeaiasti- 
cal  establishments,  which  he  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  He 
predicted  their  downfall  in  his  publications  on  the  subject,  which  at  length 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  and  inyeteiate  cpemj 
of  the  established  church  in  its  connection  with  the  state.  The  clergy  of 
Birmingham  were  among  the  foremost  in  opposing  the  claims,  so  aUy  ad* 
▼ocated  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  dissenters,  and  displayed  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  repelling  his  attack  upon  their  own  rights.  Priestley  answered 
them  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  which 
added  still  more  to  the  anger  of  his  opponents,  in  consequence,  no  less,  of 
the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  than  of  the  matter  which 
they  contained.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  party  feeling  that  prevailed 
upon  the  subject  received  additional  excitement  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  French  revolution  :  an  event  with  respect  to  which  people  were  yet 
meet  oppositely  and  powerfully  influenced.  The  anm'versary  of  the  cap* 
ture  of  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  July,  had  been  kept  as  a  festival,  by  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  its  celebration  was  announced  to  take  pkee,  at 
Birmingham,  in  1791.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  declined  attendia^  the 
meeting,  but  in  the  riots  which  ensued,  the  populace  marked  him  out  as 
the  object  of  their  fury.  They  set  fire  to  his  house,  from  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  life,  and  destroyed  his  fine  library,  manuscripts,  and 
apparatus,  amidst  the  most  brutal  exultations.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  reach  a  place  of  safety,  being  tracked  in  his  flight  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  blood-hound,  and  hunted  like  a  proclaimed  criminal.  In  aggravation 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  outrage,  which  was  attended  with  the  confla- 
gration of  many  other  houses  and  places  of  worahip,  it  appean,  upon  un- 
doubted authority,  that  it  was  rather  favoured  than  controlled  by  some 
whose  duty  ought  to  have  led  them  to  active  interference  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  public  peace.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  however,  is  lets  sur- 
prising, than  that  party  fury  should  have  been  specially  directed  against 
one  who  had  maile  himself  so  conspicuous  a  champion  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  who  had  directed  his  attacks  without  any  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  caution  or  worldly  policy.  His  appeal  to  government  for  indemnifica- 
tion  from  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  was  not  altogether  in  vain ; 
though  the  compensation  awarded  him  fell  far  short  of  what  he  had  a  right, 
in  justice,  to  expect.  He  bore  his  calamity  with  great  resignation,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  exertions  of  many  to  support  him  und*r 
it,  who  admired  his  virtue  and  talents,  and  regarded  him  as  a  suflbrer  for 
his  principles.     Removing  to  Hackney,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen 
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to  succeed  Dr.  Price,  as  minister  to  the  dissenting  congregation  of  thil 
place ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  connected  himself  with  the  new  dinenting 
college  lately  established  there.  Here,  resuming  his  usual  occnpalioDiyhi 
passed  some  time  in  ease  and  serenity :  no  man,  as  it  has  been  said  of  hinii 
bein^-  ever  blessed  with  a  mind  more  disposed  to  view  every  event  on  thi 
fkvou;iibie  side,  or  less  clouded  by  care  and  anxiety.  But  the  maiigmt| 
of  party  dissension  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  public  prejudice  cootinaini 
to  operate  atill  strongly  against  him,  he  found  himself  and  his  fiimily  so 
much  molested,  that  he,  at  length,  determined  to  quit  a  country  lo  hoiCilfl 
to  bis  person  and  principles. 

He  chose  America  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  accordingly  embarked 
for  that  country  in  the  month  of  April,  1704.     On  his  arrival  he  took  ap 
his  residence  at  the  town  of  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
first  care  was  to  get  together  a  well-furnished  library  and  chemical  labom- 
tory.     This  he  ejected,  but  not  without  great  labour  and  difficulty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remote  situation  of  his  place  of  abode.     He  was  sood  after 
ofiered,  but  thought  fit  to  decline, a  chemical  professorship  in  Philadelphii; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  idle  at  home.     He  pursued  with  ardour  his  phi- 
losophical  experiments ;  but  theology,  which  was  always    his   &voarit0 
study,  was  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  his  sense  of  its  importanoe 
increased  with  his  years.     He  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  efiects  of 
political  animosity,  even  in  America,  being  regarded,  by  the  government, 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.     Under 
that  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  however,  he  was  treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  ud 
he  survived  all  disquiet  on  that  head.     The  greatest  trials  of  his  fortitude 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  his  domestic  calamities,  which  he  bore  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  his  temper  and  his.  principles.     Those  which  he  moit 
acutely  felt  were  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  a  very  promising  .young 
man,  and  afterwards  of  his  truly  estimable  wife.     He  was  hinaself  suffiu^ 
ing  from  a  debility  of  his  digestive  organs,  which  at  length  brought  on 
such  a  state  of  bodily  weakness,  as  made  it  manifest  he  had  not  long  to 
live.     Of  this,  his  disease  gave  decided  warnings,  in  January,  1804,  ind 
the  efiect  upon  him  was  to  cause  him  to  lose  no  time  in  finishing  the  liia- 
rary  tasks  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  particularly  in  preparing  for  the 
press  some  works  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested.     Among  these  were, 
a  continuation  of  his  Church  History,  and  Notes  on  all  the  Books  io  the 
Bible,  which  he  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  his  friends  inEngbnd 
bad  raised  a  subscription  to  enable  him  to  print,  without  any  risk  to  him- 
self.    Like  a  man  setting  his  afliiirs  in  order,  previously  to  a  long  joameyi 
he  is  represented  to  have  continued,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  giving,  with 
the  utmost  calnmess  and  self-collection,  directions  relative  to  his  posthiunoai 
publications,  intermixed  with  discourses  expressive  of  the  fullest  confideooe 
in  those  cheenng  and  animating  views  of  a  future  existence,  that  theChri^ 
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tian  faith  opened  to  its  disciples*  He  died  on  the  0th  of  Febmaryt  1804^ 
ao  qnietly,  that  those  who  sat  beside  him  did  not  perceiTO  the  ksl  moment 
of  his  existence.  Aware,  possibly,  that  the  solemn  period  was  at  hand, 
and  unwilling  to  shock  his  children,  who  were  sitting  by  his  bedside,  by 
his  departure,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  his  hand  before  his 
fiice. 

Dr.  Priestley  is  to  be  considered  in  the  quadruple  character  of  a  ph:lcs(y» 
pher,  theologian,  metaphysician,  and  politician.  Of  his  philoaophical 
writings,  those  containing  his  Observations  on  Air  are  the  most  important* 
though  not  so  popular  as  his  History  of  Electricity.  Thi8»  however,  Dr« 
Thomson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philosophy,  gives  good  reasons  for  riot  think- 
ing deserving  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  acquired  for  its  author.  The 
chief  merit  he  awards  to  it,  is  that  of  collecting,  in  one  view,  the  scattered 
fiicts  which  were  spread  through  a  great  variety  of  preceding  books,  and 
which,  at  that  time,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Dr.  Priestley's  two  principal 
discoveries  in  electricity  were,  that  charcoal  is  a  perfect  condactor  of  eleo 
tricity ;  and  that  all  metals  may,  without  exception,  be  oxydixed,  by  pasi^ 
ing  through  them  a  sufficiently  strong  electrical  charge.  He  made  no  ad» 
ditions  nor  improvements  to  the  theory  of  electricity  i  while  so  many  have 
taken  place  since  his  history  appeared,  that  his  work  in  no  degree  repr»> 
tents  the  present  state  of  that  science.  His  History  of  the  Discoveries 
relative  to  Light  and  Colours,  has  added  nothing  to  his  reputation ;  his 
deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge,  unfitted  him  for  such  a  work,  and 
his  treatise  on  the  subject,  bad  be  not  distinguished  himself  in  other  de- 
partments, would  scarcely  have  brought  him  into  notice.  Of  his  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  his  book  on  per- 
spective, it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  written  in  a  very  lively  and 
entertaining  manner,  and  well  calculated  for  enticing  young  men  to  their 
respective  studies. 

We  now  come  to  consider  his  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  of 
which,  however,  it  will  be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  this  work  to 
give  any  thing  but  a  general  outline.  The  first  of  his  great  discoveries 
was  nitrous  gas,  the  properties  of  which  he  ascertained  with  great  sagacity, 
and  almost  immediately  applied  it  to  the  analysis  of  air.  Its  assistance 
was  most  material  in  all  subsequent  investigations,  and  it,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, led  the  way  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. His  next  grand  discovery  was  oxygen  gas,  which  was  accounted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  revolutions  in  chemistry.  This  substance, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  previously  discovered  by  Scheek;  and 
Lavoisier  likewise  laid  claim  to  it ;  but  the  French  philosopher  was  un- 
doubtedly preceded  by  Priestley,  who  showed  Lavoisier  the  method  of  pro* 
curirg  it  during  the  year  1774,  a  considerable  time  before  his  pretended 
diijcovery  was  made.     We  are  likewise  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley  for  thr 
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discovery  of  most  of  the  other  gaseous  bodies  at  present  known,  and  fi 
the  investigation  of  their  properties.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  nu 
phuric  acid,  fluoric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  ammoniacaJ,  carburetted  hydroge 
carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  he  who  first  discovered  the  ac 
produced  ^7hen  the  electric  spark  is  taken  for  some  time  in  common  air; 
fact  which  led  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  consutnents  of  niti 
acid,  which  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  cb 
mical  doctrine.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  gre 
decrease  of  bulk  which  takes  place  when  electric  sparks  are  paw 
through  ammoniacal  gas ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  curious  experiments  oo  ti 
freezing  of  water ;  on  the  amelioration  of  atmospherical  air,  by  the  veg 
tation  of  plants ;  on  the  oxygen  gas  given  out  by  them  in  the  sun ;  and  c 
the  respiration  of  animals.  "  To  enumerate,  indeed,"  as  Afr.  Kirwan  sty 
"  Dr.  Priestley's  discoveries,  would  be  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  most  of  ihn 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  How  many  invisib 
fluids,  whose  existence  evaded  the  sagacity  of  foregoing  ages,  has  he  mac 
known  to  us  T  The  very  air  we  breathe  he  has  taught  us  to  analyse,  i 
examine,  to.  improve :  a  substance  so  little  known,  that  even  the  precu 
eflect  of  respiration  was  an  enigma,  until  he  explained  it.  He  first  mac 
known  to  us  the  proper  food  of  vegetables,  and  in  what  the  difieience  b 
tween  them  and  animal  substances  consisted.  To  him  pharmacy  is  ii 
debted  for  the  method  of  making  artificial  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  for 
shorter  method  of  preparing  other  medicines  ;  metaUui^«  for  more  poi 
erful  and  cheap  solvents ;  and  chemistry,  for  such  a  variety  of  discoverii 
as  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite — discoveries  which  have  new«modelled  tk 
science,  and  drawn  to  it,  and  to  this  country,  the  attention  of  all  Eun>p 
It  is  certain,  that,  since  the  year  1773,  the  eyes  and  regards  of  all  ll 
learned  bodies  in  Europe  have  been  directed  to  this  country  by  his  mean 
In  every  philosophical  treatise  his  name  is  to  be  found ;  and  m  almo 
every  page  they  all  own  that  most  of  their  discoveries  are  due  either  lo  tl 
repetition  of  his  discoveries,  or  to  the  hints  scattered  through  his  woAs. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  true  ;  for  Lavoisier  availed  himself  of  aU  the  disc 
veries  of  Priestley,  repeated  and  arranged  them,  and«  by  means  of  thei 
chiefly,  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  succeeded  in  eatahlishii 
his  peculiar  opinions.  Priestley,  it  should  be  added  in  this  place,  ecBtiDiie 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  an  advocate  for  the  phlogistic  theory;  and,  the  yst 
before  his  death,  published  a  curious  paper,  in  which  he  summed  up  a 
his  objections  to  the  Lavoiserian  theory. 

As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Priestley  may  rank  among  the  most  zedoos  oppt 
nents  of  atheism,  as  well  as  of  trinitarian  Christianity.  He  cooiideie 
Muses  and  Jesus  Christ  as  divine  instructors,  endowed  with  ike  power  ol 
working  miracles,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  mission,  and  vJu 
each  inculcated  the  system  of  morality  best  suited  to  the  particular  tinei 
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in  which  they  lived.  He  deniee  the  sacred  historians  to  have  been  i 
epired ;  but  considers,  upon  the  whole,  the  eridepce  of  their  fidelity  and 
Teracity  to  be  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  accounts  being  forgeries,  than  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Christ,  he  considers  as  a  mere  man,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, denies  the  immaculate  conception,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  of  election,  and  reprobation,  and  of  the  eternity  of  a  future 
punishment.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Gk)d,  infinite  in  wisdom« 
power  and  goodness,  and  considered  the  system  of  the  universe  the  best 
possible ;  the  apparent  imperfections  and  the  evil  which  exists  in  it  being 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness.  These 
opinions  he  proposed  and  defended  in  various  publications,  written  for  the 
most  part  hastily,  and  marked  rather  by  force  and  acuteness,  than  by  accii- 
racy  or  profundity.  His  conversion  to  Unfitarianism  is  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  his  followers ;  but  though  no  man  could  be  more  sincere  in  his 
conversion,  he  has  not  left  the  grounds  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  less 
disputable,  or  more  generally  convincing  than  before. 

As  a  metaphysician,  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate  of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  association,  upon  which  he  founded  the 
doctrine  of  materialism  and  of  necessity  as  legitimate  inferences.  Dr. 
Aikin,  and  other  of  his  biographers,  give  him  credit  for  treating  these 
abstruse  subjects  with  great  perspicuity  and  acuteness,  qualities  which 
characterize  the  chief  portion  of  his  writings.  We  join  not  the  cry  which 
they  raised  against  him,  but  cannot  forbear  deprecating  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  Dr.  Reid,in  his  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Com- 
mon  Sense  as  held  by  Drs.  Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie.  He  has  there  com- 
mented upon  the  writings  of  the  former  in  a  tone  quite  at  variance  with 
his  usual  moderation,  and  by  no  means  proper  towards  one  who  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  better  mathematician  and  metaphysician,  and  whose  doc- 
trines, on  the  above  subject,  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  overthrow. 

His  political  principles  were  similar  to  those  aflerwards  advocated  by 
Oodwm ;  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  speciett 
or,  at  least,  its  continually  increasing  tendency  to  improvement.  In  his 
Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Civil  Government,  he  lays  it  down  as  the 
foundation  of  his  reasoning,  that  it  must  be  understood,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pressed or  not,  that  all  people  live  in  society  for  their  mutual  advantage ;  so 
that  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  members, — that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  state, — is  the  great  standard  by  which  every  thing  relating 
to  that  state  must  be  finally  determined ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
a  body  of  people  may  be  bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  all  thei? 
rights  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the 
resignation  is  obligatory  on  their  posterity,  because  it  is  manifestly  contrary 
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to  tht'  trcod  of  the  whole  that  it  shall  be  so.  From  this  first  priaciple  he 
(lediicei)  all  his  political  tnaxims,  and  he  never  afterwards  wavered  or  varied 
in  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Though,  however,  he  approved  of  a 
ri'{>iil)lic  in  the  abstract,  yet  considering  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
p(.nplt'  of  Great  Britain,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  tneir  present 
form  of  crovernnient  was  best  suited  to  them. 

In  i>uiniiiing  up  the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  do 
I'ctier  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  doctor's  biographers  : — "  He  was  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity 
(U'  character,  laying  open  his  whole  mind  and  purposes  on  all  occasions, 
iind  always  pursuing  avowed  ends  by  direct  means,  and  by  those  only.  lo 
integrity  and  true  disinterestedness,  and  in  the  performance  of  every  social 
<liiiy,  no  one  could  surpass  him.  His  temper  was  easy  and  cheerful,  his 
affections  were  kind,  his  dispositions  friendly.  Such  was  the  gentleness 
:tnd  sweetness  of  his  manner  in  social  intercourse,  that  some  who  had  en 
tortained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  him,  on  account  of  his  opinioDt, 
were  converted  into  friends  on  personal  acquaintance.  Of  the  warm  and 
lasting  attachment  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  a  most  hpnourable  proof 
was  given,  which  lie  did  not  live  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  It  bein^ 
understood,  in  England,  that  he  was  likely  to  suffer  a  loss  of  JS200  in  his 
urinu.'il  income,  about  forty  persons  joined  in  making  up  a  sum  of  i£4o0, 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  continued  annually  during  life.  No  man  nbo 
in^rjjuM'd  so  much  in  controversy,  and  suffered  so  much  from  malignity,  was 
t\'vv  more  void  of  ill-will  towards  his  opponents.  If  he  were  an  eager 
cnniroversialisi,  it  was  because  he  was  much  in  earnest  on  all  subjects  in 
uliirh  he  engaged,  and  not  because  he  had  any  personalities  to  gratify. 
\\\  now  and  then,  he  betrayed  a  Httle  contempt  for  adversaries  whom  he 
thought  equally  a rroirant  and  incapable,  he  never  used  the  language  of 
jMiinosity.  Indeed,  his  necessarian  principles  coincided  with  his  temper 
in  producing  a  kiud  of  apathy  to  the  rancour  and  abuse  of  antagonists. 
ill  liis  intellectual  frame  were  combined  quickness,  activity,  acuteness, and 
the  inventive  faculty  which  is  the  characteristic  of  genius.  These  quali- 
i:e>  were  less  fruited  to  the  laborious  investigations  of  what  is  termed  eru- 
dition, than  tht'  argumentative  deductions  of  metaphysics,  and  the  experi- 
meniul  risearch«'s  of  natural  philosophy.  Assiduous  study  had,  however, 
t^iven  him  a  familiarity  with  the  learned  languages,  sufficient,  in  general, 
lo  render  the  sense  of  authors  clear  to  him,  and  he  aimed  at  nothing  more. 
In  hi>  own  langunge,  he  was  contented  with  facility  and  perspicuity  of 
•^'.x])ression,  in  which  he  remarkably  excelled." 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  we  may  add  some  particulars  from  Dr. 
'rh(»ms«.n's  Biographical  Memoir.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  always 
l.'glii»'(l  his  (»wn  fire  before  any  one  else  was  awake  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
lie  composed  almo>t  all  his  works.     His  powers  of  conversation  were  Terj 
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great,  and  his  manners  in  every  respect  extremely  agreeable ;  theee  ynte, 
however,  perfectly  simple  and  una&cted ;  and  he  continiied  all  his  life  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child.  Of  vanity,  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  more  than  usual  share ;  but  was  rather^  perhaps,  deficient  in  pride.  He 
allowed  himself  but  little  recreation ;  for  his  favourite  amusement  was 
playing  on  the  flute,  an  instrument  on  which  he  performed  tolerably  well ; 
and  he  generally  recommended  music  as  a  relief  to  the  studious.  It  was 
his  constant  practice,  another  of  his  biographers  says,  to  employ  himself 
in  various  pursuits  at  the  same  time ;  whereby  he  avoided  the  languor  con- 
sequent upon  protracted  attention  to  a  single  object,  and  came  to  each,  in 
turn,  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  spent  an  interval  of  entire  rekzation.  This 
eflbrt  he  pleaded  as  an  apology  to  those  who  apprehended  that  the  great 
diversity  of  his  studies  would  prevent  him  firom  exerting  all  the  force  of  his 
mind  upon  any  one  of  them ;  and,  in  fiict,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  length, 
in  every  pursuit  that  interested  him,  as  fully  to  justify,  in  his  own  case,  the 
rule  which  he  followed. 

We  shall  conclude  our  memoir  with  a  sketch  of  the  merits  of  its  subject, 
by  the  late  eminent  Professor  Playfair;  an  authority  so  valuable  should  iiol 
be  omitted,  especially  as  it  has  not  before  been  adduced  by  any  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  Priestley.  "  On  the  whole,'*  says  Mr.  Pkyfidr,  **  from  Dr. 
Priestley's  conversation,  and  from  his  writings,  one  is  not  much  disposed 
to  consider  him  as  a  person  of  firstrate  abilities.  The  activity,  lathcr  than 
the  force,  of  his  genius,  is  the  object  of  admiration.'  He  is  indebligaUe 
in  making  experiments,  and  he  compensates,  by  the  number  of  them,  for 
the  unskilfulness  with  which  they  are  oftSh  contrived.  Though  little  skilled 
in  mathematics,  he  has  written  on  optics  with  tolerable  success ;  and  though 
but  moderately  versed  in  chemistry,  he  has  done  very  consideraUe  service 
to  that  science.  If  we  view  him  as  a  critic,  a  metaphysician,  and  a  divine, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  more  scanty  praise.  In  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Reid,  though  he  has  said  many  things  that  are  true,  he  has  shown 
himself  wholly  incapable  of  understanding  the  principal  point  in  debate ; 
and  when  he  has  affirmed  that  the  vague  and  unsatis&ctory  speculations 
of  Hartley  have  thrown  as  much  light  on  the  nature  of  man,  as  the  rea- 
sonings of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  on  the  nature  of  body,  he  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  understand  in  what  true  philosophy  consists.  As  to  his  theologyt 
it  is  enough  to  ^y  that  he  denies  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  though  he 
contends  for  its  immortality,  and  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
These  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  will,  perhaps,  deprive  him  of  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  but  he  will  still  merit  the  name  of  a  useful  and 
diligent  experimenter." 
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;  NTHONY  VANDYCK,  a  celebnted  paintor.  bom  ai 
Antwerp,  in  1599.  After  ginng  mtm>1  Wtly  pnwft 
□r  his  excellent  genius,  ha  becama  the  dueipla  of  thl 
^  illustrious  Rubens.  From  this  celsbratad  OMUr  ha 
I  received  not  only  instruction  in  his  art,  but  waa  bj  hii 
generosity  enabled  to  go  to  Samfl,  Hanogal^ida 
,  he  removed  to  Venice,  vhers  he  i 
,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  \ 
peored  from  the  many  excellent  pictures  he  drew  at  Genoa.  .  AAirka^lg 
spent  a  few  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  with  so  aoblak  m'fMfi 
and  natural  a  manner  of  painting,  that  Titian  himself  ma  haidlfkiiM^ 
rIoT  ;  and  no  other  master  could  equal  him  in  portraits.  Ha  thanVMl  to 
England,  where  his  superior  genius  soon  brongbt  him  into  gnat  npatetiaa; 
and  above  all,  he  excelled  in  portraits,  which  he  drew  with  an  ineancsiw 
ble  facility,  and  for  which  he  charged  a  very  high  pricC.  For  some  irf 
them  he  received  four  hundred  guineas  a  piece.  He  soon  found  himself 
loaded  with  honours  and  riches.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthfan. 
Earl  of  Gowry.  His  house  was  so  frequented  by  persons  of  the  gnaieit 
quality,  that  it  rather  resembled  the  court  of  a  prince  than  the  lodginp 
of  a  painter.  He  died  in  1641,  and  was  buried  in  Bt.  Paul's.  It  was  aid 
he  left  £40,000. 
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UTHBERT  COLLINGWOOD  wm  bora  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1750,  at  Newcaatle- 
upon-Tyne.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  wai 
sent  10  sea,  as  a  midshipman,  under  the  care 
of  Captain,  aflerwarda  Adtnirel  Braithwaile, 
who  was  the  son  of  bis  mother's  sister,  and 
who  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains 
in  giving  him  nautical  Icnowledge.  Afier 
serving  some  years  with  this  relation,  ha 
sailed  with  Admiral  Roddam.  In  1T74, 
during  the  American  war,  he  went  lo  Boston 
with  Admiral  Oraves,  and,  in  1775,  was 
a  lieutenant  by  him,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  when 
ngwood,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  supplied  the  British  army  with  what 
uired.  In  1776,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon 
met,  at  Jamaica,  with  his  favourite  companion,  Horatio  Nelson,  who 
ihen  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe.  Collingwood  says,  in  one  of  his 
■sting  letters :  "  We  had  been  long  before  in  habits  of  great  friendship, 
t  happened  here,  that  as  Admiral  Sir  P.  Parker,  the  commBDder-in> 
he  friend  of  both,  whenever  Nelson  got  a  step  in  rank,  1  suc- 
:  first  in  the  LowestolTe,  then  in  the  Badger,  into  which  ship  I 
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wu  made  commondur  in  I77U,  nnij  Bftvnrarda  in  the  HincliiDt>:ol(«,  ■ 
iwency-eight  ^un  frigaie,  which  made  u«  boih  poal-Cftptaim. 

Although  Nelson,  who  was  a  younger  man,  alwaya  kept  a  retnore  alicad 
nf  him,  nniJ  came  in  for  a  much  larger  share  of  fam*  or  popntaricy,  Col- 
tingwood  never  hnd  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  his  friend,  whose  awriti 
he  was  always  the  Rrst  lo  extol,  and  whom  he  loved  lu  ihe  laat  hoar  of  Ui 
life.  Nelson,  on  hts  part,  seems  lo  have  bad  a  greater  oflectioa  fwCaf- 
lirgwood  than  for  any  other  officer  In  the  service. 

In  1780,  NcUcm  was  sent,  in  the  Hinchinbroke,  to  the  Spanish  Riaia, 
with  orders  to  pass  into  th«  South  Sea,  by  a  navigatioo  of  boats  aloDg  the 
river  San  Juan,  and  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Loon— <t  ptiyaical  impoui- 
bility  which  no  skill  or  perseverance  could  lurmouiil.  NeLsoo  cno^hi  the 
disease  of  the  climate,  and  his  lifi?  was  with  ditfictilty  savad  by  mdia; 
him  home  lofngland.  ColUngwood.  who  succeediid  bitn  ai  the  San  Joan 
river,  had  many  attacks :  bis  hardy  conslilutiou  nmnei  ihem  all,  and  ht 
survived  the  mass  of  his  ship's  company,  having  buried,  in  four  momhs, 
a  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  two  hundred  men  who  compomd  i(.  Oihst 
■hi|is  suffered  in  the  same  proportion.  In  August,  I7SI,  ColtingWoo4iru 
wrecked  in  the  middle  of  a  dreadful  night  in  the  Pelican,  a  aimU  fngaie 
which  he  then  commanded,  on  the  rocka  of  ihe  Mortint-keys,  in  Ar  W*s 
Indies,  and  saved  his  own  and  his  crew's  lives  with  great  difficulty.  H"if 
next  appointment  was  to  the  Sampson,  sixty-four.  In  17SS,  he  went  c;i 
Ihe  West  Indies  in  the  Mediator,  and  remained  with  hia  friflnd  NnUnn  » 
that  station  till  the  end  of  1786.  He  then  returned,  after  tweniy-ftTn  y«f»' 
uninlerrupted  xervice,  to  Northumberland,  "making,"  as  be  aaya,  "my 
acijuainlance  with  my  own  family,  to  whom  [  hod  billicrti'  been,  a*  it  were, 
a  stranger."  In  1790.  he  again  went  to  Ihe  West  Indin,  hat  a  qoBmi 
with  Spain  being  amicably  arranged  he  soon  reiumod.  and  ae«in(,  si  hr 
says,  no  further  hope  of  employment  at  sea,  he  "  wetil  intn  the  nnnh  and 
was  married."  In  1703,  the  war  with  the  Frcnab  Republic  callod  him 
away  from  hia  wife  and  two  infant  daughters,  whom  he  most  i«nderly  hni, 
though  he  was  never  afterwards  permitted  to  hare  much  of  tbeli  >>xi«r. 
As  captain  of  the  Barfleur,  he  bore  s  con»picuous  port  in  Lurd  Honre'* 
victory  of  the  lot  of  June,  1794.  In  1707,  he  commaniIi.-d,  with  his  miul 
bravery,  and  almost  unrivalled  nautical  skill,  (ho  Excelleni,  sereiuy-fjiiir. 
tn  Jarvis's  victory  of  the  14th  of  February,  offCape  9i.Vinc«ni,  In  1708. 
he  was  raised  lo  the  rank  of  Tenr>adminil.  The  poace  of  Amiens,  fo* 
which  he  had  long  prayed,  restored  him  lo  his  wife  and  children  fw  a  (fc» 
months  in  1603,  but  the  renewed  war  called  him  to  Ma.  id  lh«  i 
1603,  and  he  never  more  returned  to  his  happy  home.  The  cnnstuitfl 
vice  made  him  frequently  lament  that  he  ivas  hardly  known  to  fail  H 
children  ;  and  the  anxieties  and  wear  and  tear  of  it  kboriDnod  his  nlfl 
life.     Passing  over  many  less  brilliant  but  tf  11  very  imptirtant  i 
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Collingwood  wu  second  in  eommoDd  in  the  battle  of  Tra&lgar,  fonght  am 
flbe  SIst  of  October,  IBOS.  His  ship,  the  Boyal  Sorereign,  wu  the  fint 
to  attack  and  break  the  enemy's  line,  and,  upon  Nelson's  death.  Coiling 
wood  finished  the  victory,  and  continued  in  command  of  the  fleet.  He  wu 
now  taised  to  the  peerage.  After  a  long  and  moet  wearying  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  adjacent  coasts,  during  which,  for  nearly 
three  years,  he  hardly  ever  set  foot  on  shore,  and  showed  a  degree  of  pa- 
tjence  and  conduct  never  snrpaased,  he  sailed  up  the  Heditf  nanean,  where 
his  position  inrolved  him  in  difficult  political  tmnsactiona,  which  he  gen»* 
nUy  managed  with  ability.  The  letters  to  foreign  princes  and  ministen, 
the  despatches  of  this  sailor  who  had  been  at  sea  from  his  childhood*  are 
adminble  even  in  point  of  style.  Completely  worn  out  in  body,  but  with 
a  spirit  intent  on  his  duties  to  die  but,  Collingwood  died  at  sea  on  board 
the  Title  de  Paris,  near  Port  Bfahon,  on  the  eraniBg  of  the  7tfa  of  Maich« 
1810.  In  command  he  was  firm  bnt  mild — moat  eonaideiale  of  the  com* 
fort  and  health  of  his  men,  averse  to  flogging  and  all  Tiolent  and  brutal 
•zercisei  of  authority ;  the  sailors  called  him  their  father.  As  a  scientific 
•eaman  and  naval  tactician  be  had  few,  if  any  eqnals,  and  in  action  hit 
jndgmeai  waa  as  cool  as  Lis  courage  was  warm.  His  mind  was  enlight: 
«ned  to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the  dienmstancea  of  hia  lift ; 
be  was  liberal  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  his  private  nitnes  ware  of  the  toxM 
amiable  sort.  His  tetters  to  bis  wife  on  the  edocalion  t4  his  daa^len  m 
full  of  good  sense  and  feeling. 


TRAJAN. 


2ARCUS  ULPIU8  TRAJANUS,4  Bomu  Binp«ror.  bon 
n  in  Italics,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Bntica,  wm  Uw  mb 
I  of  Trajanus,  a  distinguiihed  Bomaa  comnuindar,  oadar 
]  Veapasian.  He  accompanied  hit  &ther  in  a  cuDpaign 
I  againil  the  Parthiana,  and  also  serrad  on  the  Rhine,  vhera 
I  he  acquired  so  high  a  chatacter,  that  whan  the  ezceUeni 
and  aged  Nerva  came  to  the  throne,  he  adopted  him*  and  niiaed  him  to  the 
rank  of  Cssar,  in  97,  being  then  in  hia  forty-aecoad,  or,  according  to  some, 
in  hia  forty-fifUi  year,  and  of  a  moat  dignified  appeuanca  and  commandiDg 
aspect.  His  elevation  immediately  curbed  the  inaolence  of  the  pratoiiu 
guards ;  and  Nerva  dying  a  lew  months  after,  he  peaoeabir  ancceeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Germany,  when  ha  remained  for 
more  than  a  year,  to  aettle  k  peace  with  the  Oeiman  atalM,  and,  in  OB,  set 
out  with  a  numerous  escort  to  Rome.  After  a  libetal  laigeas  to  tne  soldieca 
and  people,  he  took  meaaurea  for  anpplying  the  capitHl  with  com;  in 
wht;h  he  was  eminently  luccessfal.  He  then  procaeded  to  pnniah  and 
banish  the  pernicious  tribe  of  informers,  and  to  redoes  aonw  of  the  nasi 
odicjus  of  the  tazea,  and  showed  the  most  ptaisewotthy  tcdicitude  to  fill  the 
most  important  posts  with  men  of  talent  and  integrity.  Like  Aogustna, 
he  cultivated  personal  friendships,  and  viaited  hia  intimates  at  their  houses 
with  entire  confidence,  and  as  a  private  person.  His  paUn  was  open  to 
his  friends  and  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  it,  and  his  andieocsa  were  &sa  to 
all  the  citizens.  At  his  table  were  always  some  of  the  most  rsepecttlds 
Romans,  whb  indulged  in  the  ease  of  mixed  cooTsraatioa.     AltKHgjii  kii 
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early  military  experience  had  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  accom- 
plish menta  of  learning,  he  was  aenaiUe  of  its  importance,  and  founded 
libraries ;  and,  under  his  patronage,  the  studies  were  remed  which  had 
sufiered  from  the  persecution  of  Domitiim.  Hit  Tirtues  procured  for  him, 
by  the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of  Optimus.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and  during  his  pos- 
session of  this  magistracy,  the  celebrated  panegyric  upon  him  was  pro* 
nounced  by  Pliny,  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  following  year,  a  war 
broke  out  with  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  whom  he  subdued.  He 
then  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  hcmours  of  a  triumph,  with  the 
name  of  Dacicus.  The  two  following  years  he  passed  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
last  of  them,  103,  Pliny  was  made  governor  of  PcmtUs  and  Bithynia,  which 
circumstance  gave  rise  toaseriesof  oflteial  btten  between  him  and  Trajan, 
which,  beyond  any  rhetorical  panegjrric*  aflbrd  proof  of  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  government.  Among  these  are  the  fiinKyaa  epistles  respecting  the 
Christians,  whom  he  directs  Pliny  not  to  search  for,  but  to  punish,  if 
brought  before  him;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to  ancmymous  charges* 
In  104,  Decebalus  renewed  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which  inmiediately 
called  out  the  warlike  emperor,  who,  with  a  view  to  form  a  road  for  his 
troops,  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  was  deemed  (me  of  the 
greatest  works  of  antiquity.  He  then  marched  into  Dicia,  and  lednced 
the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  despair,  killed  himself;  and  Dlada^li^ 
came  a  Roman  province.  His  passion  for  war — the  only  fiiah  wl&ieh  can 
be  charged  on  Trajan  as  a  sovereign— exhibits  him,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  rather  as  a  victorious  commander,  engaged  in  distant  expeditions 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  empire,  than  as  a  sovereign  ruler*  The  ais* 
posal  of  the  crown  of  Armenia  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  with 
Chosroes  the  Parthian,  of  which  war  the  reduction  of  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province  was  the  result.  The  succeeding  Eastern  campaigns  of  Tmjan, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Parthia,  cannot  be  detailed  in  summaries 
of  this  nature.  The  year  1 14  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he  dedicated  the 
magnificent  forum  which  he  built  in  Rome,  and  erected  the  column  sculp* 
tured  with  his  exploits,  which  still  remains  under  his  name.  In  a  final 
campaign  in  the  East,  after  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians,  he  laid  siege 
to  Atra,  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Syria.  In  the  following  year,  117,  he  proposed  returning  into  Meacqpota* 
mia,  but  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  disorder,  attended  by  a  dropsy,  which 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Italy,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Adrian.  He  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  when  he 
died.  The  empress  Plotina  took  advantage  of  his  last  moments  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  Adrian  for  his  successor,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  a 
gross  deception.  Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  afier  a  reign  of 
nearly  twenty  years. 


TITUS. 


|ITUS    VEBFASIANU8,   a  Romui   , 

born  A.  D.  40,  wu  \ba  eld«st  ion  of  tho  «> 
peroT  Vespasifuii  H«  wu  adncBiod  u  the 
coQTt  of  Nero,  with  Britanaiciu,  and  wu  th* 
intimate  friend  of  that  nnhappy  princa.  Titu 
first  servad  aa  a  tribune  in  Oermanf  and  Bri- 
in,  and  won  general  faToni  and  aataem  bj 
B  CDurteay  of  mannen,  his  cauiBge.  and  hii 
military  ^nin>.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  occupied  himaelf  with  tha 
practice  of  law,  and  managed  several  caaea  with  mneb  ikill.  While  yet 
quite  young,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  knight,  and,  on  her  death, 
united  himself  in  a  second  marriage  with  a  noble  Roman  ladyi  whom  be 
repudiated,  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  Ha  then  aerrad  a*  a 
questor  with  reputation,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  a» 
companied  bis  father  in  the  war  against  the  Jews  as  commander  of  a  lagioiL 
When  OaJba  ascended  the  throne,  Titus  was  sent  by  hia  bther  to  deckra 
his  adbfi-ion  to  the  new  emperor,  but,  on  the  way,  recaiTad  the  newa  of  his 
assassination.  On  the  death  of  Otho,  Vespasian  determined  to  pass  cat  him- 
self of  the  throne ;  and  Titus  was  led  to  conduct  the  war  in  Jndea.  He  took 
Jerusalem,  (a.  d.  70.)  after  n  siege,  during  which  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
ihu  most  shdckinij;  sulTerintrs  and  cruelties.  The  temple  wu  destroyed  in 
spite  of  his  exertions  to  save  it.  In  some  respects,  Titua  displayed  mncb 
humanity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  crucifixion,  by  hia  ordeiSi  of 
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kondreds  of  the  captiTes.  After  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  be  returned  to 
Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  and  was  associated  by  his  &ther  in 
the  government  of  the  empire.  His  conduct  thus  &r,  if  we  may  believe 
the  accounts  of  Suet^ius,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  shameless  ex« 
eettes.  He  had  chosen  his  associates  among  the  most  abandoned  of  the 
youthfu]  courtiers,  and  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  every  impure  desire 
and  unnatural  vice.  From  one  so  little  accustomed  to  restrain  his  passions^ 
the  Roman  people  anticipated  nothing  but  the  misrule  of  a  second  Calignb 
or  Nero ;  but,  on  ascending  the  throne,  (79,)  Titus  disappointed  these 
gloomy  prognostications,  and,  relinquishing  hit  vicious  habits  and  de* 
bauched  companions,  became  the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of 
TOtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty.  His  reformation  appeared  to  be  sincere 
ssd  perfect :  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  youth  assumed  the  character  of 
the  enlightened  and  munificent  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire.  All  informers 
were  banished  from  his  court,  and  even  severely  punished ;  a  reform  took 
place  in  judicial  proceedings ;  and  the  public  edifices  were  repaired*  and 
new  ones  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  The  memorable 
exclamation  of  Titus,  *'  Ferdidi  (fiem,"  (I  have  kit  a  day,)  whiok  he  is 
laid  to  have  uttered  one  day  when  no  opportuni^  had  occoned  lor  doiiif 
any  service  or  granting  a  favour  to  any  one  of  his  iubjeda,  haa  been  eon* 
aidered  as  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  sentiments  and  behavioi^^  which 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Jimor  ei  deHdm  gmiri$  ittawawf,  (the  delight 
ef  mankind.)  Two  senators  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  he  not  only  pardoned  them,  but  also  admitted  them  to  his  firiendahip. 
During  his  reign,  there  was  a  conflagration  at  Rome,  which  hated  three 
days;  the  towns  of  Campania  were  desolated  by  an  eruption  of  YeaQvius; 
and  the  empire  was  visited  by  a  destroying  pestilence.  In  this  season  of 
public  calamity,  the  emperor's  benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  most 
conspicuously  displayed.  He  comforted  the  afflicted,  relieved  the  suflerers 
by  his  bounty,  and  exerted  all  his  care  for  the  restoration  of  public  pros- 
perity. The  Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  >Rrise  and  vir- 
tnous  administration.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and,  retiring  to 
a  country  house  which  had  belonged  to  hia  father,  he  there  expired,  huneM- 
ing  with  his  latest  breath  the  severity  of  his  fate,  which  removed  him  from 
the  world  before  he  had  perfected  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  gratefal 
aabjects,  whose  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  heightened  by  their  apprehenaioiie 
arising  from  the  gloomy  and  unpromising  character  of  his  brother  DomitiaB, 
who  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the  catastrophe  which  was  to 
contribute  to  his  own  elevation  to  imperial  power.  Titos  died,  ▲.  n.  81,  in 
the  ibrty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  two  yeaia. 


»Qt 


WILLIAM    DAMPIER. 


,  ILLIAM  DAMPIER  wu  bom  ia  16B 
Someneisbire  family.  He  wvnteKrly 
served  in  the  war  ftgaiost  the  Dntc 
afterirards  became  oreneerof  b  plaDU 
Jamaica.  He  ihence  went  to  the  1 
Campeachy  with  other  logwood  cutte 
remained  there  sereral  yean.  He 
journal  of  hi*  adventoree  and  obnrrati 
that  coaat,  which  waa  aflarwards  pub! 
'Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,"  Londoo,  17SS,  with  a  "1 
on  Winds  and  Tides."  Dampter,  besides  being  a  bold  Beaman,  hi 
studied  navigation  as  a  science.  In  1979,  he  joinad  a  party  of  bucc 
with  whom  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  banDg  emfaar 
canoes  and  other  small  crafl  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  captured 
Spanish  vessels,  in  which  they  cruised  along  the  coaat  of  Spanish 
rica,  waging  a  war  of  eiiermination  both  by  sea  and  land  agaii 
subjects  of  Spain.  In  1684,  Dampier  sailed  again  from  Virgin! 
luiolhcr  expedition,  which  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  cruised  along  the 
of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depredations  upon  the  Spa 
ii'Vom  the  coast  or  Mexico  they  steered  for  the  East  Indiea,  touched  a 
Holland,  and  after  several  adventures  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Dampier « 
shore  at  Bencoolen,  From  whence  he  found  bis  way  back  to  Eng^! 
Iff91,  when  he  published  his  "Voyage  round  the  World,"  a  mo* 
resting  account,  and  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  a 
becoming  known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  sloop  of  war 
king's  service,  and  waa  sent  on  a  Toyage  of  discorery  to  the  SooiJi 
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b«-npier  explored  the  west  and  north-weot  coute  of  New  HoUind,  lar- 
teved  Shark's  Bay,  and  gave  hia  name  to  a  amall  archipetago  wat  of 
Nonh-west  Cape.  He  also  explored  the  couta  of  New  Gainea,  New  Bri-  , 
tun,  and  New  Ireland,  and  gare  hIa  name  to  the  ttroiu  which  aepantte  dw 
two  fonner ;  on  hia  homeward  voyage  he  wmi  wrecked  on  the  lale  of  A*- 
cension.  He  at  last  returned  to  England  in  ITOI.  when  he  pablished  the 
Bcco|int  of  this  voyage.  In  ITOT,  he  pnblished  a  "Vindication  of  hii 
Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  8t.  Qeorge,"  with  which  he  had 
aailed  from  Virginia  in  his  former  marauding  expedition.  Danpier  went 
loaea  again  till  1711,  but  the  particulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  are 
little  known.  He  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  navigatora  of  Enft^ 
bmd.  He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  and  was  ponened  of  eonsidetabe 
information  and  general  knowledge.  His  style  of  narmtive  is  rividt  and 
bears  the  marks  of  truth.  Hia  voyages  were  published  K 
Mdomes,  8vo,  London,  1607—1709. 


MARSHAL    AUGEREAU. 


lERRE  FRANCOIB  CHARLES  AUOERBAU,  Dob 
of  Castiglione  and  Manbal  of  Ftbdcc,  wu  borDofhn» 
ble  paienU,  (bis  father  wu  said  to  ba  «  fruiteNri)  il 
Paris,  OD  the  1 1th  of  Noreinber.  1767.  Hs  fint  a» 
listed  in  the  French  cuabine«ni  mai  from  thsncs  «» 
tered  the  Neapolitan  service.  He  obtuDcd  bi«  disehaip 
in  1787,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Naples,  where  be  gave  lenoiM  us 
lencing-master.  When  the  French  were  exiled  from  Italy,  in  ITW,  A» 
gereau  volunteered  into  the  revolutionary  armies  of  hie  countzy,  and  joioaj 
that  which  ivoa  inicndeil  to  repel  the  Spaniards.  As  all  the  officers  hd 
emigrated,  A ugereau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  adjutoat 
generul.  Ii  may  be  observed,  that  Dugoumiei,  appointed  to  command  tbt 
army  of  the  PyreneeB,  proceeded  from  the  capital  to  his  bead-qnaiteis  as 
foot,  so  that  the  want  of  birth  or  wealth  was  no  obMaela  to  Aagenao. 
During  1794,  be  distinguished  himself  l^  the  captnie  of  an  impoiiatt 
foundcry,  and  by  extricating  a  division  which,  under  anoChar  offieer,  W 
fiiUen  into  a  dangerous  position.  Augereau  receiTod  two  wounds  on  ika 
occasion.  Soon  after,  the  army  was  diridedt  and  Angereaa  waa  pat  i> 
coiiimand  of  one  division.  Ha  was  then  removed  to  a  mora  impOflaM 
scene  v(  warfare  in  Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  inatmmaats  is  •» 
ecuting  the  first  bold  manauvres  of  Bonaparte.  It  waa  nnder  Aogomi 
that  the  French  carried  the  passes  of  Hillesimo,  in  the  spring  of  17M;  ' 
Oego  he  again  rendered  eminent  service  ;  and  again,  Angerean'a  farifA 
niih  himself  at  its  head,  rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  fiaalifCV 
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fieil  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the  ad« 
^mnce  into  the  Venetian  territories  ;  and  being  despatched  to  repel  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna.  At  Lugo,  nnfortnnately,  he 
was  driven  by  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  excesses 
that  rendered  the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy  He  gare  up  the 
Tillage  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augereau*s  proper  sphere ;  away  from  it,  he 
descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men ;  and  yet  it  was  not  merely  as  a 
■nbordinate  general,  or  as  an  executor  of  his  commands,  that  he  rendered 
good  service  to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  was,  he  feh 
that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  that  it  was  prudent  for  the  pre- 
sent to  retire  before  the  fresh  army  under  Wurmser,  which  Austria  was 
pouring  into  Italy.  Augereau  combated  the.  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his 
•nergy ;  he  represented  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  he  at  last 
decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  retiring.  The  consequence  was 
the  battle  and  victory  of  Castiglione,  of  the  glory  of  which  Augerean 
reaped  the  greater  part.  It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  he  after^ 
wards  enjoyed  as  grandee  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in  feats  of  heroism 
end  generalship,  was  the  battle  of  Arcole,  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  November.  The  object  was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  batp 
leries  of  cannon,  as  that  of  Liodi  had  been,  but  also  by  overhanging  walls 
and  houses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  of  fatal  musketry.  The 
French  had  been  several  times  repulsed,  when  Augereau,  seizing  a  stand- 
ard, bore  it  upon  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  column,  which  nevertheless 
was  unable  to  advance  against  the  grape-shot  and  musketry.  He  was  un- 
able to  effect  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  but  still  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
decree  of  the  Directory,  granting  to  him,  in  commemoration  of  his  bravery, 
the  standard  that  he  had  borne  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  following  year,  1797,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  French 
army  were  withdrawn  from  the  foreign  enemy,  and  fixed  upon  the  parties 
which  disputed  for  supremacy  at  home.  The  Directory  was  menaced  by 
the  royalists,  as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  by  the  friends  of  constitutional 
government,  who  now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  royalty  in  despair  of 
lealizing  their  ideas  under  a  republic.  But  this  party,  among  its  other  im- 
prudent acts,  committed  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  armies  hostile  to 
it.  Bonaparte  was  accused  for  his  conduct  towards  Venice,  and  was  treated 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  Directory.  The  general  replied  by  ofibring  his 
services  to  the  Directory,  and  by  sending  addresses  from  his  soldiery  in 
bvour  of  republicanism.  In  the  camp  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Angerean 
was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  extreme  in  his  revolotioB- 
ary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  provide  the 
Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  sent  him  to  Paris.     Here  he  contnaed  hii 
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tone  of  Tftunting  and  Tiolence  amidst  the  feasts  and  hononra  with  which  nr 
was  welcomed,  and  he  was  soon  named  military  commander  of  the  distria 
which  included  the  capitaJ.  The  very  nomination  was  enoogh  to  wan 
the  opposition  that  the  Directory  meditated  violent  meaaarea«  and  they 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Augerean*  The  eonf 
d*itatt  or  revolution  of  Fructidor,  was  planned  by  Barraa.  and  ably  ex* 
ecuted  by  Augereau ;  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Body  waa  driven  fiom 
its  post ;  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Assembly  sat,  waa  inveated ;  the  oitn- 
bers  hostile  to  the  Directory  were  seized ;  and  a  moat  infiunoas  act  of 
illegality  and  injustice  was  consummated  with  the  ntmoat  skill  and  snecos. 

Augereau  was  rewarded  for  this  important  senrice  by  the  commaad  of 
the  army  on  the  German  frontier.  Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  die 
most  furious  Jacobins,  and  displayed  so  dangerous  a  spirit,  that  the  Direc- 
tory was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  and  remoTa  him  to  PB^ 
pignan.  Augereau  found  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was  there  on  Boaapene*! 
return  from  Egypt.  It  is  much  to  Augereau's  honour,  that,  diseoDlSBlid 
as  he  was  with  the  Directory,  and  connected  as  he  had  been  with  Boaa 
parte,  the  latter  could  not  count  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revoltttion  of  the 
18th  Brumaire.  Bernadotte  and  Augereau  were  the  only  genarab  whoo 
Bonaparte  dared  not  summon  to  his  side.  Augereau  waa  atScCloiid; 
for  he  had  been  elected  deputy  to  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  anzionaly  hoped 
that  the  representative  body  and  the  republic  would  triumph  over  the  nuli- 
tary  usurper.  While  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  doubtful,  ha  approached 
Bonaparte,  and  said,  ^  Well,  you  have  brought  yourself  intJ  a  prettj 
dilemma.*'  *'  Augereau,'*  rejoined  Bonaparte,  **  remember  Areola ;  my  fa^ 
tune  seemed  more  desperate  there ;  yet  I  retrieved  it  then,  and  shall  nowT' 
He  was  right ;  the  usurpation  was  completed,  and  Augereau  obliged  to 
submit  with  the  rest. 

Bonaparte  mistrusted  his  old  comrade  too  much  to  appoint  him  agaia  m 
the  army  of  Italy.  During  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  Augereau  coo- 
manded  a  division,  for  the  most  part  Dutch,  on  the  Lower.  Rhine,  where 
he  had  hard  fighting  and  little  glory.  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  be 
retired  to  a  property  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  purchase  near 'Melon. 
He  wus  intrusted  with  no  important  employ  until  1806,  when,  with  the 
Dcw  dignity  of  marshal,  he  commanded  the  division  of  the  great  annj 
which  reduced  the  Voralberg.  In  1806,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  commanded  the  division  which  subsequently  took  poesessioBaf 
BerJiri.  The  terrible  winter  campaign  which  ensued  nndarmined  the 
health,  but  added  to  the  glory,  of  Augereau.  In  the  advance  through  Po- 
land, he  waff  frequently  engaged,  and  commanded  the  laft  of  the  Frenck 
at  Eylau.  His  division,  which  was  ordered  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
Russians,  advanced  for  that  purpose,  when  a  thick  shower  of  anow  coveitl 
both  armies,  and  totally  prevented  Augereau  from  seeing.     He  missed,  ii 


wiBqpMiw,  th*  dedrad  diraetioo,  (m  vy  the  putinuu  of  NqxiboD,)  but 
kJB  fsolt  wu  remedied  l^  tlw  qoickneM  of  hia  commuider,  u  weU  m  l^ 
hit  own  eonnga;  thoagh  leized  with  indden  illnen  ud  ftTor,  AngeiMO 
bad  himMir  lied  npm  hit  hone,  and  remained  to  the  iMt  i»  Um  utian, 
Aongh  bo  WM  wonnded. 

After  the  battle  of  Ejkn,  ho  w»  obliged  to  retire  for  the  recoreiy  of  hie 
Iwahh.  In  (he  yean  ISW  and  1610,  he  commaiided  in  Catalonia,  where 
ha  ahowed  bni  little  mercy  to  tlie  Spaniarda.  Couidoriag  Angereaa  ai  a 
vMenn  general.  Napoleon,  instead  of  Ukiog  him  to  Rasaia  in  1819,  loft 
him  to  form  a  corpe  ei  rcaerre  at  Berlin.  Bat  hen  Ihe  Coeiacke  found 
hhn  in  1618,  and  it  waa  with  aome  difficulty  that  be  eacaped.  Notwith- 
Manding  hia  age,  Angereaa  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  BaxM^,  and 
nade  a  Talianl  aland  near  Leipzig,  defending  a  wood  agaisat  wperia 
fncee.  In  1814,  he  waa  intnuled  with  the  defence  of  the  aonllMBit  of 
FVaoce  against  the  Austrians,  when  he  occupied  Lyona,  and  taganiaed  ila 
defence.  At  first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  ctmibats ;  bat  at  length, 
•wan  of  their  prodigious  superiority  of  force,  aa  well  as  of  the  diminiah- 
nig  reaoarces  of  Napoleon,  he  made  a  capitnlatioQ,  and  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occaaion  aa  little  abort  of  tre^  ' 
cbery ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  the  marshals,  Augema  waa  tba  least 
attached  to  a  master  who  was  so  much  hia  junior,and  who,  by  his  nanrpi^ 
bon,  bad  blasted  the  ambition  of  the  republican  general.  Augerean  made 
his  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  was  confirmed  in  his  dignities,  and  created  a 
peer.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  in  1616,  Augereaa  kept  aloof.  Louia 
XVIII.  being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  when  the 
painrai  task  was  Imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the  council  to  Uy 
Marshal  Ney.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on  bis  brother  soldier  is  tha 
grealeat  blot  upon  Augereau's  memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  Ha 
4id  not  long  survive,  being  brought  to  the  grare  by  a  dropsy  in  lone,  181& 
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|ICHEL  NEY,  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Mowiw.  nu^ 
\  shalaDdpeerorPraiice,gTand-croMoflh«Legtcm</H<m»w. 
I  knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  several  orders  in  fcreign  cooft- 
tries,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Sarre  I^uis.  in  the  d^partiDMt 
I  nf  ihc  Moselle.  He  was  of  hureibt*  crigin.  nnd.at  on  nulr 
_  :,  entered  ihe  military  service.  From  a  prirstc  hixai, 
iegrees  lo  the  rank  of  captain,  in  1794,  when  liis  cnunut  sol 
military  skill  were  obacrved  by  General  Kleber.  who  gave  him  ibe  mb- 
mand  of  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  nmi.  in  1796,  ■p|>oini4>d  him  »d}o- 
tont-general.  He  eoon  surpassed  ihe  expcclntiooa  wblch  b*  h*d  exeiwl 
aiid,  in  1790.  al  the  ballle  of  Rednilz,  w«»  made  ^aenU  U  briftJe. 
Notwithstanding  his  rank,  his  impetuous  couraga  often  led  bin  to  expotf 
his  person  like  a  private  soldier.  He  cuntributed  eiMDlklly  10  III*  ndoiy 
of  Neuwied,  in  1797.  After  a  valiant  defence,  be  WM  tikeB  pnaoatr  tt 
DiemsdorfT;  and,  on  his  lihenition.  in  1796.  wm  made  geoetml  a(  diwimn. 
Ae  such,  ne  commanded  on  the  Rhine  in  1799.  and,  bjr  an  ablf  dirtoMi 
at  Manheim,  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Maaaena,  Kl  Zuridi,  < 
Russiana  under  Oflneral  KorsakoS*.     Ney  nlso  diuingoialwd  biiiiNU'«|| 
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M oreau,  particalar«y  at  Hohenlinden.    In  1808»  he  was  aem  ambaaaador 
to  the  Helvetic  republic.    In  I8O&9  he  commanded  in  the  camp  at^Mun- 
treuily  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  manhal  of  the  empire  and  grand- 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor.    He  opened  the  campaign  of  1806  against 
Austria,  by  a  brilliant  victory  at  Elchingen,  (whence  he  received  his  title, 
Duke  of  EUchingen,)  and  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.    He 
occupied  the  Tyrol,  and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when  he  was  stopped  in 
his  career  by  the  peace  of  Presburg.     In  1806  and  1807,  he  fought  af 
Jena,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Magdeburg,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.    In 
1808,  be  maintained  his  high  reputation  in  Spain.    Napoleon  recalled  himt 
but  kept  him-  at  a  distance  till  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
Ruttia,  when  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  third  division  of  tho 
imperial  forces.     At  the  battle  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  well- 
deserved  title  of  le  brave  de$  braveSt  (bravest  of  the  brave.)    After  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  he  led  the  van  of  the  army,  and,  by  his  masterly  con- 
duct, prevented  its  utter  destruction.    On  this  occasion,  his  ability  was, 
perhaps,  more  strikingly  manifested  than  at  any  former  period.    The  em- 
peror made  him  Prince  of  Moscow,  and  Alexander  confirmed  the  title  on 
his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.    In  the  spring  of  1818»  Ney  re-organized  the 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Liitzen  and  Bautaen,  and  marched  with  it 
to  Berlin ;  but  was  met  at  Dennewitz  by  Bulow,  and  defeated.    He  watf 
now  obliged  to  retire  to  Torgau,  but  soon  took  the  field  agftin ;  chased  tho 
Swedes  from  Dessau,  and  fought  with  his  wonted  valour  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  received  a  wound,  and  afterwards  at  Hanau.     Whei)  the  enemy  entered 
France,  he  disputed  every  step  of  their  progress.     Brienne,  Montmirail, 
Craonne  and  Chalons-sur-Marne  are  shining  names  in  the  history  of  hia 
battles.     When  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was  vacillating,  Ney 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would  soon 
assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  unless  it  were  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination.     Thus  he  had  an  important  influence  upon  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation.    After  this  event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  was 
made  a  peer,  and  received  i^e  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  command  of  the 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  light-armed  lancers.    Hb  enjoyed  the 
most  marked  dictinction  at  court,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Bourbons.     When  Napoleon  landed,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Ney 
collected  a  considerable  force,  was  appointed  its  commander,  and,  with 
many  assurances  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  marched  against  the 
invader.     But  soon  noticing  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  incli- 
nation for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost ;  and, 
receiving  an  invitation  from  the  late  emperor,  he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  and  thus  opened  his  way  to  Paris.    In  the  war 
of  1816,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  his  left  wing,  which  engaged 
with  the  English  at  Quatre-Bras.    The  charge  made  by  General  Gkrar- 
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gaud,  from  the  lips  of  Napoleon  himself,  that  Ney 'a  conduct  in  thia  engage- 
ment was  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  has  been  fully 
refuted  by  Gamot,  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the  written  orders  which  the 
marshal  received  on  that  fatal  day.  At  Waterloo,  he  led  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  centre,  and,  after  five  horses  had  been  killed  under  him,  remained 
last  upon  the  bloody  field.  His  clothes  were  full  of  bullet  holes,  and  ho 
fought  on  foot  till  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  slain.  After  the  defeat,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  publicly 
contradicted  the  assertion  of  Davoust,  the  minister  of  war,  that  sixty  thou- 
sand men  had  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Guise,  declaring,  in  plain  terms, 
that  all  was  lost.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  Ney  was  included  in  the 
decree  of  July  24,  1815.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  remained  concealed 
in  the  castle  of  a  friend  at  Aurillac,  in  Upper  Auvergne.  During  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  his  friend,  one  of  the  guests  observed  a  splendid  sabre. 
The  account  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  sub-prefect,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately recognised  as  the  sabre  of  Ney.  The  castle  was  searched,  the 
marshal  taken,  and  imprisoned  on  the  fifth  of  August.  Ney  might  haro 
escaped  with  ease,  but  he  was  confident  of  acquittal.  He  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  which  declared  itself  incompetent  to  take  cognisance 
of  his  case,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  His  trial  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  minister,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  wac 
eager  for  his  punishment.  His  advocate  was  Dupin.  The  twelfth  article 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  signed  July  3,  1815,  promising  a  general  am- 
nesty, was  quoted  in  his  favour;  but  Wellington  affirmed  that  thia  was  not 
the  true  construction  of  the  article.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  made  the  treaty,  and  who  explained  it  in 
favour  of  Ney,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on  the  eighth  of  December,  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  against  seventeen.  With  the  calmness 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  the  whole  trial,  he  listened  to  the 
scntonce  ;  but  when  the  person  who  read  it  came  to  his  title,  he  interrupted 
him — ''  What  need  of  titles  now?  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon  shall  be  a 
handful  of  dust."  When  the  assistance  of  spriest  was  ofiered  him,  he 
replif.'d,  "  I  need  no  priest  to  teach  me  how  to  die ;  I  have  learned  it  in  the 
school  of  battle.**  He  permitted,  however,  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  to 
accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  the  carriage 
fir»t,  saying,  "  You  mount  before  me  now,  sir,  but  I  shall  soonest  reach  a 
hi£;her  region.**  On  the  7th  of  December,  1815,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  h.,  he 
was  shot  in  the  garden  of  Luxemburg.  W*hen  an  attempt  was  made  to 
blindfold  him,  he  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  indignantly  exclaimedp 
'*  IIa*'e  you  forgotten  that  for  twenty-six  years  I  have  lived  among  ballets T* 
Then,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never  been 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,called  out,  with 
a  steady  voice,  "  Aim  true.     France  for  ever !     Fire  !*' 
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:  OHN  HOBNE  TOOKE  ma  bom  in  WettniHlar,  la 
1736.     Hia  father  wsa  ■  ponhorer,  who  had  acqnind 

considerable  property.  John,  Ihe  third  aoa,  wat  edu- 
cated both  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  whence  be  wat 
removed  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  In  1766^ 
he  had  entered  hiroseir  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  bnt,  ^ 
the  request  of  his  family,  he  consented  to  be  ordained,  and  was  inditctad 
to  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford,  which  his  bther  had  parehMsd  far 
him.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  accompanied,  as  tniTelling' tutor,  tbA  hb 
of  Mr.  Elwes  of  Berkshire,  in  a  lour  to  France.  On  hii  retnro,  he  took  « 
warm  share  in  politics,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  whom,  oo  a  aecood 
visit  to  Paris,  he  was  personally  introduced.  When  he  returned  to  En^ 
land,  be  resumed  his  clerical  functions,  and  obtained  some  diatinetion  in  the 
pulpit,  until  the  return  of  Wilkes  plunged  him  again  into  politica,  Eb 
was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
and,  in  1770  and  1771,  a  public  altercation  took  place  between  Heasia. 
Wilkei  ond  Home,  on  account  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  former  to 
render  the  society  instrumental  to  the  disebarge  of  his  private  debU.  It 
was  through  his  means  that  two  printers  oi  the  newspapen  were,  u  177L, 
induced  to  violate  the  orders. of  the  Honse  of  Commooa,  by  puUiahidg 
theii  debates,  which  brought  on  those  proceedings  which  temunaMl  ia  • 
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defeat  of  the  House,  and  the  unopposed  practice  of  such  publication  eTw 
since.  The  same  year  also  witnessed  his  contest  with  Junius,  in  which. 
in  the  general  opinion,  he  came  off  victor.  In  1T73,  he  resigned  his  cle- 
rical gown,  and  shut  himself  up  in  retirement,  with  a  view  to  study  forthe 
bar  ;  and  it  was  by  affording  legal  advice  to  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  in  hif 
opposition  to  an  enclosure  bill,  and  defeating  the  same  by  a  boldness  of 
stratagem  peculiarly  in  character,  that  he  acquired  the  good  will,  and  ulti- 
nintely  shared  in  the  fortune,  of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a  warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  American  war,  and  was  prosecuted  for  sedition  for  the 
wording  r>f  a  resolution,  by  which  the  Constitutional  Society  voted  £\Q0 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  For  this  obnoxious  paragraph  he  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  in 
1777,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  himself  with  his  characteristic  spirit 
and  acuteness,  but  was  sentenced  to  a  yearns  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
JS200.  In  1779,  after  having  fully  prepared  for  the  bar,  he  applied  for 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  still  a  priest,  and  ineligible — a  decision  which  destroyed 
all  his  future  views  in  this  profession.  In  1780,  he  published  a  keen  re- 
view of  Lord  North's  administration,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Facts  ;  and  ia 
1782,  a  Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan,  which 
did  not  embrace  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  About  this  lime,  he 
became  the  avowed  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  favourable  to  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  a  vehement  opponent  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with 
Lord  North.  In  1786,  he  appeared  in  a  character  more  important  to  his 
lasting  reputation  than  that  of  a  subordinate  politician,  by  the  publication 
of  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  contains  those  ideas  concerning  grammar,  and  the  formation  of  words, 
of  which  the  germ  had  appeared  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some  years 
before.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  derivation  of  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions  from  verbs  and  nouns,  and,  in  consequence,  assign- 
ing them  a  determinate  meaning,  often  different  from  that  which  had  been 
arbitrarily  given  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  language  and  logical  acute- 
ncs3  which  he  displayed  in  this  performance,  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  as 
a  philologist.  In  1788,  he  published  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  the  figures  in 
which  were  the  two  Pitts,  and  the  two  Foxes,  of  the  past  and  present 
generation,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  Pitts.  In  1790,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Loni 
Hood,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  vein  of  humour,  in  hii 
daily  addresses  to  the  populace;  and,  although  he  failed,  he  received  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  votes,  without  solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the 
year  17>l,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  founded  on  the   presumed  objects  of  the  corresponding 
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•odeliei  to  oTertbrow  th«  coaMitution.  Hfa  trial,  with  tfait  of  the  othm 
psniea  Bccawd  at  the  nma  time,  holds  >  coDspicnons  pkce  in  the  hiitori* 
mi  aniiBla  of  a  period  rendered  eo  remarkable  by  the  excitement  prodaced 
by  the  French  rerolution.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  allhoagh  inaaa  inte- 
reeting  by  the  ease,  Belf-posMSsion,  and  aenleoeas  diaplayed  by  the  accoaedt 
ma  deprired  of  much  political  impoitance  by  the  previous  ncqtiiUal  of 
Hardy  insuring  his  own.  From  this  time,  however,  he  was  more  cantions 
in  hia  company,  and  seem*  to  have  declined  the  risits  of  persons  of  riolent 
dtamcters  and  principles  at  Wimbledon.  AAer  the  death  of  Mr.  Tooke 
of  Parley,  he  had  taken  his  name,  in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion 
<tf  his  fortune.  In  1796,  he  again  ofiered  himself  for  Westminater,  and 
failed ;  and  in  1801,  he  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Sarutn,  on  the  nomination 
of  Lord  Camelford.  His  parliamentary  career  was  neither  long  sot  die- 
tingnished  ;  but  an  attempt  to  exclude  him,  on  the  ground  of  ofdinalioB, 
was  turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  who  subetilntii^  n  bill  to 
dctennine  the  future  ineUgibility  of  peraona  in  that  predicament,  the  poli- 
tical life  of  Mr.  Tooke  closed  with  the  dissolution  of  pariiaroent  in  180S. 
In  1806,  he  publisbed  a  second  part  of  the  DireraiotM  of  Parley,  which  is 
chiefly  dedicated  to  etymology,  and  adjectives  and  participles,  and  their 
formation  i  but  also  abounded,  like  the  former,  with  Tarioiu  satirical  stri& 
tnres  on  literary  characters  of  note.  He  died  at  Wirabledon,  in  181S|  in 
his  seTenty-serenth  year.  His  latter  days  were  cheered  by  easy  cireain- 
stances,  and  the  attention  of  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
hospitality,  atid  smused  wiib  his  conversation,  which  was  singularly  plea- 
sant snd  lively,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  often  make  his  guests 
objects  of  bis  satire,  which  he  would  cover  with  the  most  imperturbable 
connteoance.  At  the  same  time  bis  manners  were  polished.  He  mani* 
fested  a  libertinism,  in  his  habits  and  discourse,  very  unbecoming  his  pny 
fession.  As  a  scholar,  he  possessed  considemble  learning ;  but  his  know* 
ledge  of  modern  Isngnages  was  more  considerable  than  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  <3otbic  was  very  extensive.  He  was  never 
married,  but  left  natural  children,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  hia  piop«iqr> 
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-  OllN  OPPY,  »r  OPIE,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  (t 

[larish  tif  Si.  Agnes,  near  Truro,  io  Cornwall,  was  boi 
thiTi-  in  1761.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  snperic 
iinili^rf  Kind  jug,  iind  being  sent  to  the  Tillage  school,  bi 
I'iniii'  ihc  wonder  of  his  instructors  and  playmates.  It 
sn\d  ili:>i  .-It  ilic  age  of  tea  he  could  master  Euclid,  and  at  iwelt 
up  ;iii  evening  school,  and  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  H 
i  prcviuusly  indicated  a  strong  love  for  art,  to  which  his  sttei 
n  WHS  first  called  by  seeing  a  companion  draws  butterfly.  H 
jied  it  with  success ;  and  afterwards  meeting  with  the  pidur 
1  farin-house,  was  not  content  till  he  bad  procured  canras  and  colonn 
ind  produced  from  iiemory  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  il>  He  then  trie 
lis  hand  a  portrait,  tnd  succeeded  in  making  so  good  a  likeness  itf  hi 
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&tber,  tha^  the  latter  began  to  regard  his  son's  preference  of  the  pencil  to 
the  hammer  with  less  harshness  than  usual.  He  subsequently  painted  the 
portraits  of  all  his  family;  and  his  talents  at  length  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcot,  then  a  physician  at  Truro,  he  was  taken 
into  his  house,  but  in  what  capacity  is  doubtful.  The  doctor,  however, 
encouraged  and  employed  his  abilities;  sat  for  his  own  portrait  to  him, and 
recommended  him  several  sitters  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  returned  home  in  a  handsome  dress,  with  twenty  guineas  in 
his  pocket ;  gave  the  money  to  his  mother,  and,  avowing  his  intention  of 
commencing  artist  in  London,  proceeded  immediately  to  the  metropolis. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  25th  of  November,  1782,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  been  '*  a  rude  clownish  boy,  with  lank,  dark  hair,  and  a  green  fea« 
ther."  He  was  placed,  by  Wolcot,  to  lodge  with  Hearne,  the  engraver, 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  who  finding  him  visited  as  a  sort  of  wonder,  bymany 
people  of  distinction,  observed,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  little  more  &8hionable 
in  his  appearance.  "  No,  no,"  replied  Wolcot ;  **  yon  may  depend  apoD 
it,  in  this  wonder-gaping  town,  that  all  curiosity  would  cease  if  his  hmir 
were  dressed,  and  he  looked  like  any  other  man ;  I  shall  keep  him  in  this 
state  for  the  next  two  years  at  least."  The  popularity  of  the  **  Cornish 
Wonder,"  as  he  was  called,  was  almost  instantaneous ;  the  nobility  flocked 
to  his  house  in  such  crowds,  that  he  jocularly  observed  to  Northcote,  **  He 
must  place  cannon  at  the  door  to  keep  the  multitude  off  from  it." 

He  now  called  himself  Opie,  instead  of  Oppy,  (though  we  may  here 
observe,  that  one  of  his  biographers  says  the  former  was  his  proper  name;\ 
took  a  house  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields,  and  studied  hard  to  im- 
prove his  style,  in  which  he  perceived  many  defects,  thoagh  the  public,  as 
yet,  saw  none.  He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and  Latin, 
and  increased  his  fortune  by  marrying  a  well-portioned  but  ill-tempered 
woman,  from  whom  he  at  length  obtained  a  divorce.  He  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  in  one  of  his  witty  sayings,  while  passing  St.  Giles's  Church, 
where  his  marriaore  ceremony  had  been  performed.  '*!  was  married  at  that 
church,**  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  of  avowed  skeptical  opinions,  who  was 
walking  with  him  ;  "And  I,"  said  his  companion,  "was  christened  there.** 
"Indeed  !*'  replied  the  painter,  "it  seems  they  make  unsure  work  at  that 
church,  for  it  neither  holds  in  wedlock  nor  in  baptism." 

Portrait  painting  was  Opie's  chief  occupation  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  and,  among  others,  he  executed  an  admirable  head  of  Charles 
Fox  ;  but  it  was  his  murder  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  Jephtha's  Vow, 
and  other  historical  performances,  exhibited  by  him  at  Somerset  House, 
that  4Dbtained  him  an  admission  to  the  Academy  in  1786.  He  was  subse* 
quently  enrolled  among  the  academicians;  and  on  the  ejection  of  Barry, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  painting,  but  yielded  it, 
without  opposition,  to  Fuseli.     It  was,  however    unanimously  given  to 
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Opie,  when  Fuseli  became  keeper.  In  his  official  situation,  he  deliferad 
four  lectures  on  design,  invention,  chiaro-icuro,  and  colouring.  Thcj 
were  more  to  the  purpose  than  a  previous  course,  which  he  had  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  the  Jute  Bishop  of  Durham  observed  to  him, 
after  reading  them,  "  You  were  known  before  as  a  great  painter,  Mr.  Opie; 
you  will  now  be  known  as  a  great  writer  also.*' 

In  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  married  a  ludy  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  and  in  whom  he  found  an  intelligent  friend  and  companion.  Hii 
popularity,  but  not  his  reputation,  was  diminished,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  lingering  and  singular  disease,  accompanied  by  long  and  freqaent 
fits  of  delirium,  in  one  of  which  he  expired,  on  the  9tb  of  April,  1807. 
After  his  body  had  undergone  dissection,  it  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. 

Opie  hod  a  rough,  peasant-like  countenance,  but  a  fine  forehead  and 
intellectual  eye ;  and,  in  general,  wore  a  look  of  melancholy,  amouDting 
almost  to  moroseness.  Though  his  manners  were  not  polished,  they  were 
neither  vulgar  nor  ill-bred ;  and  no  man  seems  better  to  have  understood 
how  to  mingle  independence  with  respect  towards  his  worldly  superion. 
He  was  totally  free  from  weakness  and  vanity ;  possessed  a  most  retentive 
nK'inf)ry,  a  fine  sense  of  moral  feeling,  great  strength  and  originality  of 
mind;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  his  widow,  '^ often  made  observations, 
orii^inatinf:  in  the  native  treasures  of  his  own  mind,  which  learning  could 
noi  teach,  and  which  learning  alone  could  not  enable  its  possessor  to  appre* 
rjcite."  Home  Tooke  said  of  Opie,  that  he  crowded  more  wisdom  into  a 
few  words  than  almost  any  man  he  ever  knew ;  and  Sir  James  Mackint(^h 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  had  he  turned  his  powers  of  mind  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age. 
It  was  said  of  him  in  his  profession,  that  while  many  painted  to  live,  he 
lived  to  paint;  and  that  while  others  got  forward  by  steps,  he  proceeded 
by  strides.  The  only  taint,  perhaps,  upon  his  character,  is  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient gratitude  to  his  patron,  Dr.  Wolcot,  of  which  Opie  seems  to  have 
U^en  guilty ;  though  it  is  said,  in  excuse  for  him,  that  Wolcot  justly  of- 
fended him  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  others  of  the  obligations 
under  which  the  artist  lay  to  him 

As  an  artist,  his  characteristics  have  been  described  by  West  in  language 
which  will  not  admit  of  alteration.  Having  observed  that  Opie*s  concep- 
tion of  his  subject  was  original,  and  his  arrangement  of  it  ideal,  he  pro- 
ceeds .  **  He  painted  what  he  saw  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  and  he 
varied  little  from  it.  He  rather  bent  his  subject  to  the  figure,  than  the 
figure  to  his  subject.  That  may  be  said  of  Opie,  which  can  only  be  truly 
said  (if  the  highi'st  geniuses,  that  he  saw  Nature  in  one  point  more  dis 
tincily  and  forcibly  than  any  painter  that  ever  lived.  The  truth  of  colour 
as  conveyed  to  the  eye  through  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  distance  dt 
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everr  object  is  88c«TUin»d.  was  never  better  expraved  than  by  him.  Ho 
leaigTied  himself  unwillingly  to  fancy;  yet  ezaniplei  ara  not  wantiiig^bolh 
Id  historical  subjects  and  in  poitTaitSt  in  which  he  added  to  th*  anbiect 
before  him  with  felicity.  His  pictaica  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
what  pointers  coll  breadth.  They  were  deficient  in  some  of  the  more 
nfined  distinctions  which  mark  the  highly-polished  works  of  RaSaeile, 
Utian,  and  Reynolds ;  but  they  displayed  io  inrariable  an  appeanuce  of 
'  truth,  as  seemed  sufficient  to  make  a  full  apology,  if  it  had  been  wantadi 
^  the  absence  of  all  the  rest." 

Besides  his  Lectures  on  Painting  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  which  wne 
pnUished  after  his  death,  with  a  memrar  by  his  widowj  he  wrote  a  memoii 
of  Bir  Joahua  Reynolds,  for  Wdcot'a  editioa  of  PilkinglOD's  IKctioDuy  et 
INinten. 


OUSTAVUS   ADOLPHU& 

_  USTATUS  adolpAub  n^lh«  g 

Sweden,  wu  ksod  oT Charlea  IX.,  (who  ■scsoded  Ihc 
Swedish  throne  upon  the  depoiition  of  BigiuDtiiid,^  uri 
•  a  grandson  of  QuBtuTuaTua.  He  mu  born  ■!  Suck- 
Im,  in  1694,  and  receired  n  most  carefal  cdncitiH. 
At  the  age  of  tweln,  he  entered  the  arm  j,  and,  at  nt 
teen,  directed  all  aflairs,  appeared  in  the  state  counciU  and  at  the  bead  of 
the  army,  obeyed  as  a  soldier,  negotiated  as  a  minister,  and  commanded  >l 
a  king.  In  161 1,  afler  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  eatatea  gare  the 
throne  to  the  young  prince,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  without  ngardto 
the  law,  declared  him  of  age  ;  for  they  saw  that  only  the  moat  energedr 
measures  could  save  the  kingdom  from  subjection,  and  that  a  regency  woaVt 
infallibly  cause  its  ruin.  The  penetrating  eye  of  Oustavua  mr  in  Axel 
Ozenslicrn,  the  youngest  gf  the  counsellors  of  state,  the  great  slatesmaB, 
whose  advice  he  might  ftilloiv  in  the  most  dangerous  siltutions.  He  VDilad 
faim  to  himself  by  the  bands  of  the  moot  intimate  friendship.  DenmaA 
Poland,  and  Russia  were  at  war  with  Sweden.  QuatBTua,  unable  to  eojie 
at  once  wich  three  such  powerful  adversaries,  engogad,  at  the  peace  of 
Knared,  in  1013,  to  pay  Denmark  one  million  of  dollars,  hot  recaired  liack 
all  that  bad  been  conquered  from  Sweden.  After  a  succewTnl  campaign 
in  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  his  mililary  talent  waa  Uxati 
hy  Jamea  de  la  Gardie,  Russia  waa  entirely  ahnt  ont  from  the  Baltic  bf  tbs 
peaco  of  Stolbowa,  in  1617.     But  Poland,  aliboBgh  no  mon  iiilwM 
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■gainst  hiiiit  .would  only  conaent  to  a  trace  for  aix  yeafa,  which  ha  accepted, 
«    partly  because  it  was  in  itself  advantageous*  partly  because  it  aSbided  him 
opportunity  to  undertake  something  decisive  against  Anstriat  whose  head« 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  was  striving,  by  ail  means,  to  increase  his 
power,  and  wss  likewise  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Protestants.    The 
intention  of  the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  pre- 
pare an  attack  upon  Sweden,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt.    But  a  still  more 
powerful  inducement  to  oppose  the  progpress  of  his  arms,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  found  in  the  war  between  the  CathoUcs  and  the  Protestants,  which 
irndangered  at  once  the  freedom  of  Oermany,  and  the  whole  Protestant 
church.     Gustavus,  who  was  truly  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines, 
determined  (b  deliver  both.    After  explaining  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  powerful  speech,  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  he  presented  to  them, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bis  daughter  Christina,  as  his  heiress,  with  the  pre- 
aentiment  that  he  should  never  again  see  his  eountry,  and  intnisted  the 
legency  to  a  chosen  council,  excluding  his  wife,  whom,  however,  he  ten* 
derly  loved.    He  then  invaded  Germany  in  1080,  and  landed,  with  thiv* 
teen  thousand  men,  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania* 

On  the  5Mth  of  June,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  his  Utile 
squadron  bore  only  sixteen  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  few  regiments  of  foot, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  not  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  With 
thia  small  force,  however,  be  made  himself  master  of  the  islaads  of  ITse- 
dom  and  Wollin,  and  pressed  Bogislav,  the  Duke  of  Pomeiania,  so  warmly* 
that  he  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  town  of  Stettin 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  whole  country  placed  at 
Lis  disposal. 

The  army  of  Gustavus  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  six  £n':;Ksh  (or 
rather  Scottish)  regiments,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  he  provided  himself  with  money  by  raising  a  contribution  of  fifty 
thousand  rix-dollars  in  Pomerania.  The  fortress  of  Wolgast,  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  furnished  him  with  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  latter 
he  began  to  be  much  in  want.  He  next  made  himself  master  of  the  towns 
of  Aoclam  and  Stolpe,  and  thus  opened  for  himself  a  road  into  the  pro- 
^nnci  of  Mecklenburg.  The  attack  of  the  Austrians  under  General  (jKkx 
on  the  Pomeranian  town  of  Pasewalk,  and  the  frightful  cruelties  perpe- 
trated upon  the  inhabitants  so  near  the  Swedish  army,  exasperated  the 
troops  to  the  highest  degree.  Gustavus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  his  cam- 
paign with  increased  vigour.  He  divided  his  force  into  four  parts.  One 
division,  under  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Mag- 
deburg ;  General  Bauditz  was  sent  to  make  an  attack  upon  Kolberg;  Horn 
was  left  with  a  garrison  in  Stettin ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself  en- 
camped at  Ribbenitz  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  While  lying  there 
he  received  a  letter  written  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  containing  propoMtla 
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for  peace,  in  which  he  made  the  most  advantageous  offere  to  the  Swediik 
king,  including  the  possession  of  Pomerania.    Gustavua,  howerer,  repliedi 
that  he  had  not  entered  Germany  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  bat  to  pro- 
tect his  fellow-protesUints.     He  therefore  rejected  these  proposals*  and  con- 
tinued to  make  himself  master  of  the  towns  and   rbrtresses  of  Pomeranit 
and  Mecklet'.burg.     By  the  end  of  February,  1631,  in  the  course  of  only 
eight  mi'nihs,  he  had  already  taken  eighty  fortified  places ;  but  the  tcwni 
of  Rostork  and  Wismar  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    Ths 
emperor  beginning  to  feel  the  danger  which  threatened  bim  from  Pomen- 
nin,  sent  against   him   Field-marshal  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperiii, 
army.     With  varying  fortunes,  Gustavus  and  Tilly  struggled  for  victory; 
:he  Swedes  suflered  many  defeats  ;  yet  the  success  which  usually  attended 
the  arms  of  Tilly,  seemed  to  abandon  him  after  ha  had  delivered  up  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg  to  be  plundered  and  murdered  bj 
his  infuriated  soldiers.     The  army  of  Gustavu^  pressed  forward  into  the 
heart  of  North  Germany.     His  forces  continually  increased,  and  the  per- 
aecuted  Protestants  hastened  to  join  his  standard.     His  generals  also,  who 
had   been  acting  separately,  were  victorious.     Colberg,  WerbeD,  Kooigs- 
berg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  ;  General  Pftppenheiniv  whom  Tilly 
had  despatched  with  four  regiments  to  protect  Prussia,  suffered  a  decisifs 
defeat  near  Magdeburg ;  and  Gustavus,  collecting  all  his  forces  together, 
inarched  into  the  territories  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.     On  the  1st  of  Au 
gust,  1631,  the  Swedish  army  encamped  near  Witteinberg,  where  Gusta- 
vuB  received  Count  Arnheim,the  ambassador  of  the  elector.     Through  him 
a  treaty  was  quickly  concluded,  by  which   the   Saxon   dominions  were 
opened  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  whole  militaiy  power  of  the  elec« 
to  rate  placed  under  his  command  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  elector  pro- 
mised to  provide  the  army  with  ammunition  and  provision,  and  to  condade 
no  peace  with  Austria  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Sweden.     Imme- 
diately on  concluding  this  treaty,  Gustavus  prepared  to  encounter  Tilly, 
who  had  advanced  against  hirn  to  Eilmarschen.     On  the  7th  of  September, 
KKM,  they  met  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig.     The  collected  force  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,   to  which    the   Saxon   troops    under   Amheim  were    joined, 
amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men ;  Tilly's  army  was  somewhat  mon 
numerous.     The  victory  was  long  doubtful  between  the  two  cootendiog 
armies,  led  by  two  of  the  greatest  military  commanders  of  their  time;  bat 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Swedes,  animated  by  the  eloquence  as  well  as  the 
example  of  their  heroic  king,  at  length  overpowered  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  fought  only  for  fame  or  plunder.     Tilly's  defeat  was  complete;  mon 
than  a  third  of  his  army  remained   upon  the  field  of  battlov  and  the  re* 
mainder  owed  their  safety  to  his  firmness  and  military  talents,  which  wen 
displayed  in  a  must  difficult  and  admirably  conducted  retreat. 
All  Germany  >\a8  now  open  to  the  Swedes,  and  GostaTiu  haitffnH  k^ 
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wards  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  conquest.    To  his  first  ally,  the  hnd- 

grave  of  Hesse,  he  made  over  the  country  on  the  Weser*  and  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  he  promised  part  of  Bohemia.  He  himself  took  possession  of 
the  beautiful  district  which  h'es  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  Bat  tha 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  excited  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
whole  German  population.  Even  among  the  Protestants  the  national  feel- 
jDg  was  strong  enough  to  make  them  lament  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
dominion  upon  the  German  soil.  Gustavus  also,  whether  justly  or  oot* 
does  not  appear,  was  accused  of  having  designs  on  the  Imperial  crowD* 
His  allies  became  lukewarm,  and  the  inhabitants  everywhere  viewed  the 
Swedes  with  dislike.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipzig,  and  the  Saxon 
army  making  itself  master  of  Bohemia  almost  without  opposition,  the  Em« 
peror  Ferdinand  be'^ame  excessively  alarmed,  and  called  on  WallensteiOt 
whom  he  had  some  time  before  dismissed,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  party,  to  oppose  Qustavus  in  the  field.  Wallenstein,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  of  his  time,  had  scarcely  received  his  commander*s  staflT, 
when  he  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia,  and  threatened  his  adversary 
Gkistavus  Adolphus,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  obtained  a  second  victory 
over  Tilly  on  the  Lech,  in  which  that  general  lost  his  life.  Wallenstein 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nflmberg,  by  which  he 
cu:  off  all  succours  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  frustrated  his  jplan  of 
penetrating  along  the  Danube  through  Bavaria  into  Austria.  In  fruitless 
attacks  upon  the  camp  of  Wallenstein,  and  through  hunger  and  disease,  in 
the  course  of  seventy-two  days,  Gustavus  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  At 
length  Wallenstein  moved  towards  Saxony,  and  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1632,  he  offered  battle  to  his  opponent  at  Lutzen.  The  day  of  the  date 
of  the  battle  is,  however,  differently  stated  by  different  authorities. 

Gustavus  opened  the  battle  of  Lutzen  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  Ltt« 
ther*s  hymn,  **  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  He  himself  sang  the 
words,  and  the  army  followed  in  chorus.  He  led  the  attack  in  person, 
descended  at  the  critical  moment  from  his  horse,  and  killed  the  foremost 
of  the  enemy  with  a  Jance.  While  heading  a  second  attack  on  horseback 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry,  a  ball  struck  him  from  behind,  and  he  fell. 
The  horse,  without  its  rider,  flying  through  the  Swedish  ranks,  annoanced 
the  death  of  the  king ;  but  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar  crying  out  to  the 
Swedes  that  the  king  was  made  a  prisoner,  inflamed  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity,  and  after  a  frightful  carnage 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat.  The  Swedes  gained  a  victoiy,  but  with 
the  loss  of  their  king,  whose  body  was  found  naked  and  bleeding  upon  the 
field.  A  strong  suspicion  of  the  crime  of  assassination  rests  upon  his 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who  at  the  moment  of  his  fiill  was 
near  him,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Austrian  service. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  best  men  who 
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ever  wore  a  crown.  He  was  simple  and  moderate  in  his  private  life,  wise 
in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  and  a  most  able  commander.  He  died 
esteemed  by  all,  even  by  his  enemies,  but  lamented  by  no  one,  not  even  b] 
those  whom  he  had  saved.  The  Catholics  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  thei 
powerful  adversary;  and  the  Protestants,  who  now  thought  themselve 
strong  enough  without  his  help,  were  glad  to  be  freed  fronn  a  master  whoi 
they  envied  and  suspected.  But  the  war  still  raged  for  sixteen  years  afte 
his  denth,  and  Germany,  groaning  beneath  the  cruelties  of  a  profiigat 
soldiery,  had  frequent  occasion  tu  regret  the  memory,  and  to  wish  for  ih 
moderation  and  the  discipline  observed  by  the  Swedish  soldiers  of  Gu! 
tavus. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  married,  in  1621,  Maria  Eieanoni,  the  sister  of  tli 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Christina,  who  wa 
his  successor. 


PRINCE    METTERNICH. 

•  T  times  leu  agitated  than  thcae  we  live  in,  the  deposiliou 
of  Prince  Mellernich,  by  a  popular  tumult,  would  in 
itself  be  regarded  by  all  Europe  as  a  revolution  o(  no 
ordinary  importance.  That  ercnt  has  now  occurred,  u 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  changes  of  slill  greater 
moment,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future  progress  of 
Germany,  for  the  reform  of  Austria,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
last  beam  of  the  old  system  has  given  way;  or.  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  so  experienced  a  Gletesroan,  Prince  Melternich  has  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  a  conleat  which  he  can  no  longer  wnge  with  the  world,  or  even 
witn  the  public  opinion  of  the  pacific  inhabitants  of  Lower  Austria. 

The  fortunes  and  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Austria  have  mon 
ihan  once  been  identified  with  the  characters  of  those  supreme  serTDDta  of 
ibe  stale,  whose  ministerial  functions  have  been  extended  to  the  utmoM 
lunilfl  of  absolute  power,  and  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  duntioD  of 
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tiunian  life.  But  of  those  illustrious  ministers,  who  have  lived  in  the  long 
and  secure  administration  of  one  of  thrc  greatest  empires  of  the  earth.  noM 
ever  retained  that  high  and  responsible  position  amidst  events  of  such  infi- 
nite magnitude  and  variety,  or  with  so  unlimited  a  control,  as  Clement 
Prince  of  Metternich.  Indeed,  while  the  changes  and  perils  of  the  moS 
extraordinary  half  century  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  rolled  to  and 
fro  upon  the  tides  of  time,  the  s[)ectacle  of  that  old  man,  whose  reign  coii- 
rnenced  >\hen  our  fathers  were  still  yf  ung  men,  seated  m  immuuible  (b- 
crepitude  at  his  wonted  seat,  seemed  the  sole  remaining  thing  of  an  a^e 
that  is  past,  and  was  itself  the  Empire  in  the  eyes  of  a  younger  rac?. 
That,  too,  is  gone — the  oldest  minister  of  the  oldest  court  has  been  drivoi 
from  officer-even  the  cabinet  of  Austria  must  be  renewed  ;  the  future  alone 
will  show  how  great  the  deliverance,  or  how  real  the  void  which  it  ^m 
sustained.  At  this  moment  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  imperfect  re- 
trospect of  the  statesman's  life,  which  belongs  henceforth  to  the  domain,  not 
of  politics  but  of  history. 

Prince  Metternich  was  born  at  Coblentz,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1778,  of 
an  ancient  house,  which  had  in  former  ages  given  more  than  one  elector  to 
the  archbishoprics  of  Mayence  and  Treves,  and  of  a  father  who  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  diplomacy  of  Austria.     He  entered   early  into  the 
service  of  the  empire,  and  filled  some  office  of  ceremony  at  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.     His  diplomatic  career  commenced  at  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt,  and  he  rose  in  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1806,  afler  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  was  selected  for  the  important  post  of  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  Paris.     Upon  the  declaration  of  war  in  1809,  his  de- 
parture was  impeded  until  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Wagram,  but 
he  hastened  to  join  the  Imperial  Court,  which  had  taken  refuge  at  tkt  for- 
tress of  Comoru  in  Hungary.     Three  days  after  that  memorable  defeat- 
Count  Stadion  retired  from  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.     Met- 
Tcrnich  was  selected  to  succeed  him  in  that  high  office,  and  he  conducted 
the  negotiation  with  Champagny,  which   purchased  a  respite  for  the  em. 
pi  re,  at  the  price  of  an  archduchess.     Metternich  completed  the  work  he 
had  begun,  and  conducted  the  second  empress  of  the  French  to  Paris.     If 
any  thing  can  aggravate  the  humiliation  of  that  transaction,  it  is  the  con 
viction  which  the  court  of  Austria  must  even  then  have  had  that  this  sacri- 
fice was  made  in  vain.     The  young  minister  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  do 
sympathy  with  those  wiser  and  more  patriotic  statesmen  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, who  were  at  that  time  preparing  the  regeneration  of  their  country, 
by  a  thorough  reform  of  its  social  condition.     The  task  of  Stein  and  Har- 
dcnberg  was  not  one  to  be  attempted  by  a  Metternich.     But  he  knew  Na- 
poleon ;  he  hated  the   representative  of  the  French  revolution ;  he  dis- 
trusted  his  insatiable  ambition;  he  alternately  endeavoured  to  check  and 
to  resist  i  ;  his  most  cherished  friend  and  adviser  was  Gtentx,  the  raortai 
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enemy  of  France ;  and  the  decisive  impnke  given  by  Metternich  to  the 
policy  of  Austria  in  the  parley  of  Dresden  and  the  conferences  of  Pra^e, 
iras  the  inevitable  signal  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  down&lL  The  lOtb 
rf  August,  1818,  had  been  assigned  as  the  period  within  which  France 
might  accede  to  the  liberal  offers  of  the  Three  Powers.  That  &tai  hour 
passed  by,  and  Count  Metternich  spent  the  self-same  night  in  framing  the 
Austrian  deckration  of  war.  A  month  later  the  grand  alliance  was  signed 
at  Toplitz,  and  before  October  had  closed,  the  Emperor  Francis  raised 
Um  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire  upon  the  field  oi  Leipzig. 

In  the  conferences  and  negotiations  which  accompanied  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  allied  armies.  Prince  Metternich  took  a  prominent  and  active 
part.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  on  a 
Biission  to  England,  where  the  University  of  Oxford  hastened  to  confer  oo 
kim  an  honourable  degree.  This  was,  we  believe,  the  only  occasion  oo 
which  he  visited  this  country,  and  his  doctor's  hood  was  the  only  lionoor 
he  received  from  it ;  for  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  prospeit>us  career,  it 
is  recorded  that  he  received  every  principal  decoration  which  the  munifi* 
cence  or  servility  of  Europe  could  bestow,  except  those  oi  the  Bath  and 
the  Garter. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Pnnce  Hetlemicht  who 
was  then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  was  nnanimoosly  chosen  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  as  much  out  of  deference  to  his  personal 
abilities,  as  from  respect  to  the  Imperial  court.  He  ma^  be  said  to  have 
assumed,  at  that  important  conjuncture,  the  species  of  presidency  in  the 
diplomatic  affairs  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  which  he  has  retained,  by 
the  courtesy  of  cabinets,  until  the  close  of  his  career,  and  which  at  certain 
periods  of  his  administration  extended  to  a  real  predominance  over  the 
leading  states  of  Europe.  But  he  who  should  seek  for  the  key  to  this 
protracted  influence,  and  this  unusual  deference  in  the  force,  wisdom,  at 
poiiticaJ  supremacy  of  the  Austrian  minister,  will  search  in  vain  for  tho 
grandeur  of  the  system  which  he  upheld  as  the  great  qualities  which 
might  qualify  a  man  for  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  government  oi  man- 
kind. 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Metternich,  which  was  not  uncoogeniai  to  the  narrow 
mind  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whom  he  served,  was  cautious,  timid,  and  de- 
fensive. His  incessant  counsellor  was  fear.  The  brilliant  triumphs  of  1814 
and  1815  could  awaken  in  his  breast  no  active  courage,  though  in  passive  en- 
durance he  was  not  deficient ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Europe  hailed 
Its  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  France,  suggested  no  feelings  in  hb  mind 
but  a  profound  mistrust  of  every  display  of  popular  power.  Engrossed  by 
these  apprehensions,  rather  than  by  any  large  design  fat  tho  reconstmctioo 
of  political  society  in  Europe,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  work  of  the  Gov* 
gress  of  Vienna  bore  no  ti  ices  of  a  master  mind.    Tho  promise  of  eonsUUi 
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tional  liberty  and  of  national  unity  which  were  introdaced  into  the  act  of  ths 
German  confederation,  had  been  suggested  by  the  patriotism  of  men  liln 
Prince  Hardenberg,  who  were  not  prepared  to  forsake  the  policy  which 
had  just  freed  their  common  country.  The  hatred  of  conatitational  gofem* 
ment  and  the  denial  of  all  popular  rights,  which  were  the  result  of  prejv  ' 
dice  or  fear  with  Metternich,  were  matured  into  a  system  by  his  more  ek* 
quent  and  energetic  adviser,  Gentz.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
records  of  diplomacy  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  broad  stream  of 
history,  it  was  in  Councillor  Gentz  that  the  thinking  powers  of  Prioct 
Metternich  resided.  With  that  singular  individual  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  absolute  government,  and  the  sacred  standard  of  legitimate 
authority,  was  a  worship.  He  had  espoused  this  cause  with  the  energy 
of  a  devotee ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  intelligence  was  the 
guiding  principle  of  that  mystical  alliance  suggested  originally  by  the 
visionary  genius  of  Alexander,  but  soon  turned  by  the  Austrian  cabinet 
into  an  active  league  against  every  principle  of  political  improvement.  Id 
Carlsbad,  where  the  German  press  was  fettered,  and  the  representative 
system  denounced  ns  a  criminal  foil}' — in  Troppau,  where  the  resolution 
of  the  northern  courts  were  declared  in  all  their  audacious  opposition  to 
the  rights  of  free  and  independent  states^in  Laybach,  where  this  deck- 
ration  was  put  in  force  against  the  parliament  of  Naples— in  the  subsequent 
persecutions  which  afflicted  Italy,  and  consigned  to  the  Speilberg  many  of 
her  noblest  sons — at  Verona,  where  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  consummated  by  the  invasion  of  Spain — the  policy  of  Metternich  held 
an  indisputable  supremacy  over  the  councils  of  Europe.  For  it  must  even 
be  added,  that  from  1814  to  1822,  England  herself  had  allowed  her  foreign 
policy  to  be  wholly  guided  by  the  system  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  the 
ministers  of  that  country  were  degraded  into  the  abettors  of  a  policy  they 
must  have  despised.  The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  broke  this 
lamentable  bondage,  and  England  recovered  her  independent  voice  to  pro- 
test against  the  abuses  which  had  hitherto  beer  committed  with  impunity 
in  the  councils  of  Europe 

I'he  first  important  event  which  occurred  after  this  change,  was  the 
stnigiTJe  for  the  indrj^endence  of  Greece,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Chris* 
tian  powers  in  favour  of  that  gallant  people.  Of  those  powers,  Austria 
was  n(*t  one,  and  in  those  memorable  achievements.  Prince  Metternich  bore 
no  pLrt.  His  sympathy  was  avowedly  on  the  side  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  for 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  prepared  to 
crush  every  insurrection  in  blood.  The  events  of  the  war  which  ensued 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  perhaps,  inspired  him,  though  in  a  much 
fainter  degree,  with  other  apprehensions;  and  an  army  was  collected os 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  Yet  the  Russians  were  allowed  tc  onl- 
flank  Ackstria   between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Hungarian  frontier  to  hold 
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for  a  considerable  time  the  fortreaites  of  the  Lower  Danube*  to  ettaUiab 
their  ascendencjii  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia*  and  finally,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  to  roaster  the  mouths  of  that  river,  which  is  the  artery  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  fact  that  these  prodigious  changes  were  efiected 
by  Russia,  without  so  much  as  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  thoee  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Kawnitx,  but  without 
inheriting  their  firmness  and  foresight,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
probably  lasting  stains  upon  the  administration  of  Prince  Mettemich. 

A  far  more  momentous  event  was,  however,  approaching,  which  at  once 
inmed  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  in  the  direction  of 
France,  and  restored  the  three  Northern  Courts  to  their  closest  intimacy. 
In  1880,  the  power  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  forth  once  more  with 
sudden  and  irresistible  intensity.  Three  days  achieved  its  trijmph,  and 
even  the  represen|Qtive  of  Austria  acknowledged  the  accession  of  the 
Citizen  King.  The  first  exclamation  of  Francis,  when  the  intelligence  of 
that  great  and  sudden  revolution  reached  him  in  the  groves  of  Luiemburg, 
was,  **  Alles  ist  verloren  ;**  and  '*  all  is  lost,"  seemed  from  that  moment  to 
become  the  maxim  of  his  minister,  who,  acknowledging  that  the  current  of 
human  afiiiirs  ran  against  him,  was  at  last  prepared  to  phy  out  his  game 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  secure  his  peraonal  power  as  long  as  be  had 
energy  to  wield  it.  Probably  Prince  Mettemich  was  one  of  the  first  poll* 
tkians  in  Europe,  who  correctly  measured  the  character  of  the  new  king 
of  the  French.  Not  blinded  like  Nicholas  by  personal  animosity,  nor 
atTected  by  the  virtuous  distrust  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  Prince  Mettemich 
soon  learned  that  the  influence  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  to  be  ezerpiscd 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  own,  and  a  species  of  taqit  undentanding  arose 
between  Austria  and  France,  based  on  the  real  though  secret  purposes  of 
the  king's  policy.  The  events  which  agitated  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution  of  July  met,  of  course,  a  strenuous  resistance  from  the  Aus* 
trian  minister.  Italy  was  occupied  by  his  troops ;  in  Poland  he.  had  for  an 
instant  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  insurgent  patriots,  but  their  speedy 
defeat  placed  him  again  in  the  catalogue  of  their  foes;  in  the  Low  Coon* 
tries  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  laboured  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
king  of  Holland  ;  in  Spain,  she  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  incredi* 
bio  sums  to  enable  Don  Carlos  to  carry  on  a  desperate  contest  in  the  name 
of  legitimacy;  in  Germany,  measures  were  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Prussia,  to  crush  every  symptom  of  popular  excitement  and  national  inde 
pendence.  But  during  the  whole  of  this  important  period,  the  policy  of 
Austria  was  steadily  opposed  by  that  of  the  Western  Alliance ;  and  although 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  not  broken,  every  object  which  the  Libera] 
party  in  Europe  had  sought  to  attain  was  gradually  approached,  anc  Aus 
tria  saw  the  rising  tide  of  constitutional  freedom  destroy  the  barriera  oo 
which  she  fondly  rested  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
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In  reality,  this  long  series  of  defeats,  and  this  steady  adherence  to  the 
losing  cause,  had  greatly  and  deservedly  lowered  the  political  consideratioD 
which  Prince  Metternicn  enjoyed.  Men  may  goyem  by  strong  prejudices 
and  a  narrow  creed,  but  to  be  great  they  require  weapons  of  a  higher  tem- 
per, and  a  wider  range.  So  long  a  dominion  and  so  little  inagnanimitj 
were  never  before  united  in  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  owed  hit 
fortune  to  his  own  abilities.  He  was  everywhere,  and  in  all  things  below 
his  proper  position.  In  Germany  the  decline  of  Austrian  influence  was  nc 
less  psrceptible  than  in  the  general  relations  of  Europe.  Without  any  eztn- 
ordinary  powers  of  intellect  or  force  of  character,  Prussian  princes  under- 
took,  and  Prussian  ministers  accomplished,  all  those  leading  arrangements 
which  have  given  life  and  unity  to  the  German  nation  ;  while  the  diet  of  the 
German  Confederation,  pompously  presided  over  by  the  genius  of  Aostritt 
became  the  inanimate  thing  that  the  diet  of  the  Empire  had  been  before  it. 

Among  the  striking  signs  of  the  present  day,  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  German  people*  that  to  them  at 
least  Prince  Metternich  has  been  an  unfaithful  servant.     He  held  the  pri- 
macy of  Germany  but  in  name,  and   his  administration  more  efiectoallj 
destroyed  the  German  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  or  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.    Nor  was  his  continual 
decline  compensated  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  goyemmeni  of  the  inter- 
nal provinces  of  the  empire.    Their  vast  natural  resoarcos  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  people  have  indeed,  in  some  respects,  triumphed  over  the  inert- 
ness of  the  government.     The  Danube  was  opened  by  Connt  8iecheny,to 
the  Anglo-Hungarian  steamboats ;  and  Baron  Kubeck  enabled  a  nilnsd 
company  to  connect  Trieste  with  Prague,  and  pierce  the  great  chain  of  the 
Scyrian  Alps.     But  these  works  rarely  met  with  'encoaragement  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire ;  except  in  the  case  of  Trieste,  which  he  looked 
upon  with  especial  favour  and  interest,  he  did  nothing  for  the  interests  of 
Austria.     The  various  provinces  of  the  empire  were  neither  drawn  toge- 
ther by  closer  ties  to  the   hereditary  states,  after  the  policy  of  Joseph, 
nor  gratified  by  local  administrations  and  reforms  in  accordance  with  their 
usages,  their  languages,  and  their  laws.     Yet,  in  spite  of  these  precaatiab 
and  this  resistance,  the  latter  years  of  Prince  Mettemich*8  administiatioL 
have  witnessed  the  revival  of  all  the  national  tendencies  which  he  sou^ 
to  extirpate  or  control.     Magyar,  the  Czech,  the  Pole,  and  the  Lombard, 
speak  in  their  several  tongues  the  same  language  of  independence;  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Prince  Metternich  has  the  wisdom  or  the 
strength  to  give  unity  to  those  motley  and  heterogeneous  dominions,    b 
reality  the  Austrian  government  is  become  in  these  latter  days  an  admini^ 
tration  of  anonymous  and  irresponsible  agents,  working  under  the  imposiaf 
shelter  of  a  frw  august  names,  but  equally  devoid  in  their  own  pevsonof 
talent  and  dignity. 
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The  great  and  rapid  events  of  the  last  few  mootha  hare  comj^leted  the 
AsaolutioD  of  that  system  in  which,  and  for  which*  Prince  Mettemich  liv«d. 
The  accession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Papal  throne,  shook  to  its  centre  the 
jtfcendency  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  the  feeble  attempt  at  an  act  of  Tigour 
in  Ferrara  roused  the  indignation,  not  only  of  Italyt  bat  of  Europe.  The 
cause  of  Italian  reform  prospered.  One  by  one,  the  courts  which  had 
existed  for  twenty-five  years  upon  Prince  Mettemich'a  &Tour,  and  thoae 
moat  nearly  connected  with  the  Imperial  familyt  crept  into  the  sunshine  of 
popukrity,  and  at  length  Naples  itself  sealed  by  a  bloodless  revolution  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government.  From  that  moment  the  whole  Ita* 
iian  policy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  confined  to  the  defence  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Meanwhile,  in  its  own  provinces,  formidable  traces  occurred  of  that 
spirit  which  the  atrocious  massacres  of  Galicia  had  not  quelled ;  and  the 
empire  seemed  drifting  before  the  storm.  At  that  moment — it  was  but 
yesterday — the  earth  opened  and  engnlpbed  the  monarchy  of  France. 
The  whole  of  Europe  was  rent  by  the  convulsion.  A  life  of  new  perils 
begins,  and  Prince  Mettemich  is  warned,  by  an  unwonted  disturbance  in 
the  very  streets  and  suburbs  of  Vienna,  to  relinquish  a  power  which  neither 
his  age  nor  his  principles  enabled  him  to  sustain. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of  all  statesmen  who  occupy  a  prominent 
rank  in  political  history,  none  has  ever  enjoyed  a  power  more  undisturbed 
by  outward  perils.  Prince  Mettemich  has  had  to  fear  neither  the  caprices 
of  a  master,  nor  the  intrigues  of  rivals,  nor,  till  now,  the  reaction  of  popu- 
lar discontent ;  and  the  proverbial  instability  of  ministerial  ofiice  was  con- 
verted for  him  into  a  seat  hardly  less  secure  than  the  throne  of  the  Canars. 
After  forty  years  of  this  unlimited  sway,  he  leaves  an  empire  by  so  much 
in  arrear  of  the  rest  of  Europe— impoverished  in  its  finances  divided  in 
its  provinces — and  not  obscurely  threatened  in  its  most  important  posses- 
sions ;  for  while  he  has  been  opposing  an  incessant  and  inmiodente  resist- 
ance to  those  influences  which  he  regarded  as  present  evils,  he  has  allowed 
all  the  future  calamities  which  can  threaten  a  state  to  accumulate  in  the 
horizon.  Posterity,  more  enlightened  hereafter  by  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  his  policy,  will  judge  him  with  greater  severity  than  his  con- 
temporaries :  for  there  was  about  his  person,  while  he  lived,  a  singular 
dignity  of  manner  which  might  be  mistaken  for  greatness. 

The  servile  deference  which  had  so  long  been  paid  him  in  the  society 
of  Vienna,  and  his  conventional  position  among  the  cabinets  oi  Eorope 
had  inflated  his  personal  pretensions  far  beyond  his  actual  rank  or  hia  real 
eminence,  and  men  at  last  paid  to  his  age  the  respect  they  woold  willingly 
have  refused  to  his  character. 
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^IR  HENRY  VANE,  eldest  son  of  Sir Henrr.  the  •eeraiaT>- 
jtalc  10  Charles  I.,  was  born  1612.  From  Westmimtct 
oiil,  he  removed  to  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  and  ader- 
I  wards  risiied  Geneva.  He  displayed  on  his  return  Knii- 
I  merits  so  hii.stile  to  the  church,  thai  to  avoid  his  fatbrr'i 
t  displpusurt'  he  csmB  to  Neiv  England,  1036,  wheo  he  was 
cliiist'n  gDVurnor  of  Mossuciiuseits,  but  went  back  to  Europe  two  yean 
iihv.r.  Ue  socin  after  married,  and  by  his  father's  interest  obtained  tbs 
{ihicu  uC  treasurer  of  (be  navy  with  Sir  William  Russel,  but  a  quarrel 
with  the  Eiirl  uf  SirafTord,  who  had  assumed  in  a  new  created  title  the  nama 
iif  their  family  licat,  engaged  the  father  and  the  eon  in  meaaurea  of  oppo- 
n'Wmi  to  the  gdrcrniuent.  Euger  to  ruin  his  political  enemy.  Vane  uoiteii 
with  I'ym  and  the  iiirire  violent  members  of  the  Commons,  and  during  the 
civil  wars  lie  ably  promoted  the  views  of  the  republicans,  and  assisted  si 
the  conferences  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  and  in  the  Isle  of  WighL 
Though  he  disapproved  of  violence  oflered  to  the  king's  person,  he  se* 
ccptej  afterwards  of  a  seal  at  the  council  board,  but  his  opposiiioD  lo 
Cruiiin-eH'a  usurpation  was  so  determined  that  he  was  sent  u  prisooerto 
Carisbronk  caatte.  At  ihe  restoration,  though  boih  houiea  voted  for  on  set 
of  indemnity  in  his  favour,  his  conduct  to  SlraSbrd)  and  the  peraerenoc* 
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irith  which  hs  had  rappoited  the  rapublicu  ctnw,  mm  Ml  tatgoOm,  uti 
therefon  he  wai  amigned  uid  condemiud  oa  pratmcfl  of  having  com- 
paawd  the  bie  king'a  death.  He  wu  hehfaded  on  Towar-hitl,  14th  of 
Jane,  166%  and  anfiered  with  great  fiimnaaa  and  reaigiialioa.  He  ia  ifr 
pieaented  by  CfarendoD  aa  a  man  of  deep  dininiulaiiaiit  ot  quick  concep- 
tion, and  great  nndentanding ;  but  Burnet  tpaaka  of  him  aa  a  fearfnl  man, 
wboae  head  was  darkened  in  hia  notiona  of  leligioa.  Ftom  hia  bnatical 
mode  of  preaching,  he  and  hii  odbereata  w«M  called  8eek«i»,  and  in  hia 
writinga,  which  were  on  moral  and  thaologiaal  aatgeda,  ha  clothed  hia 
thougbia  in  such  aflected  kngnage  thai  hia  ■"■■■"g  waa  almoal  nninteUi- 
gible.  Id  political  knowledge  and  lifaendiijr  of  Opinion,  both  on  polilica  and 
religion,  he  waa  far  in  adrance  of  the  age  in  which  ha  Ured.  Hia  only 
•on  Cbriatopber  was  created  Baron  Baroaid  bj  King  William,  aad  ho  ia 
the  ancestor  of  the  pnsent  PMiiagtcP  &tnify< 
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o5;P'"-0  name  in  American  history  is  so  loved  and  revered  u  thai  of 
'9w[  *J"-'°ni^  ^^'^^'^'"S'''"''^^''^'' "''t'^*  Revolution,  and  first  President  of  the 
■-^t^^tT  tJ"itt-<l  Jilalts.  He  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  Feb* 
/j-v'  ruary  32  (or  February  11,  old  style),  1733,  and  died  at  Mt.  Vcoon, 
Virginia,  December  14,  lyy).  The  family  of  which  he  was  bom  trace 
'ii'ir  lineage  In  KngUnd  back  tu  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  the  County  of  Dur 
li:trri.  The  name,  originally  W'essyngton,  and  in  records  as  early  as  the  tenth 
I'liiiirj-  s[ii'llc(l  Washingalunc,  subsequently  was  modified  into  Washington. 
riic  family  was  wealthy  and  of  rank  ;  from  unknown  causes,  prestunably  politi- 
■  ,!l,  two  brothers  emigrated  to  Virginia— Sir  John,  the  immediate  ancestor  of 
(Ji-or;,'e,  and  Lawrence.  Incidentally,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  interesiing 
fjrt  that  the  progenitors  of  George  Washington  and  those  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin were  for  several  gt-neratlons  established  in  the  County  of  Northamptonshin. 
Kngland,  and  within  but  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  emigration  of  Geoige 
W;isliington's  great-gr,md father  to  loyal  Virginia  took  place  in  1637;  that  of 
Jii^iah  Fninklin,  father  of  Benjamin,  to  I'uritan  New  England  in  16S;. 

.■\ugustine  Wa5!iir;;rton,  fatherof  George,  was  the  agent  of  an  iron  worics  com- 
p^.ny,  and  died  when  George  was  twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  five  children  aod 
a  handsome  projierty  for  his  widow  and  for  each  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  The 
'  ;trl)'  ( ducatiun  of  the  boy  who  was  later  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  world. 
ii.as  somewhat  liniited.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  the  military.  When  in 
h:s  t'-eiis  a  midshipman's  \varrant  was  olitaineU  for  him,  and  his  trunk  »■» 
|i-;(k'Ml  til  Start  fur  his  ship ;  owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  mother, 
t;.c-  f.irii,*et[  -.vas  abandoned  at  the  Jast  moment — an  example  of  filial  aff«tioa 
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which  illustrates  one  of  the  traits  in  the  character  of  the  afterward  great  man, 
and  is  but  a  single  instance  in  which  the  influence  of  his  mother  produced  nota- 
ble results  to  her  son  and  for  the  country.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  onder- 
took  and  successfully  completed  important  land  surveys  for  Lord  Fairfio,  en- 
countering dangers  and  overcoming  obstacles  incident  to  life  in  the  then  ahnost 
unexplored  wilds  of  Virginia.  Three  years  were  passed  in  this  manner,  givimg 
him  valuable  tutelage  for  the  hardships  subsequently  endured  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  / 

His  military  career  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
major  of  militia.  In  the  fall  of  175 1  he  accompanied  his  elder  brother,  Lawrence^ 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Barbadoes,  where  he  had  the  small-pox,  slight  marks  of  which 
he  carried  through  life.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  spring,  this  trip  bdng 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  left  the  continent  of  North  America.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  Geoige  came  in  possessioii 
of  the  estate  of  Mt.  Vernon.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  the  military 
of  the  State  was  reorganized,  and  Washington  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Northern  District,  with  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General.  In  the  winter  of 
1753-4  Governor  Dinwiddie  dispatched  Major  Washington  on  a  perilous  mission 
to  the  French  commandant,  near  Lake  Erie,  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  found  himself  in  command  of  the  forces 
sent  ag^ainst  the  French.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence,  the  first  reverse  in  Washington's  military  career  having  been  the  evacu- 
ation of  Fort  Necessity,  July  4, 1754.  In  the  memorable  disastar  of  July  9^  17SS» 
known  as  Braddock's  Defeat,  he  was  an  aide  to  the  commanding  oflloer,  and 
was  almost  the  only  officer  of  distinction  who  escaped  with  life  and  honor.  This 
reverse  caused  general  alarm  ;  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  was  raised  by  the 
Assembly,  and  Washington  was  placed  in  command,  with  headquarters  at  Win- 
chester. In  1756  he  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Boston,  headquarters  of  Governor 
Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
America,  to  settle  a  question  of  precedence  between  provincial  officers  and  those 
appointed  by  the  crown.  In  1758  he  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  and  they  were  married  January  17,  1759.  He  had  now 
been  five  years  engaged  in  important  military  service,  and  having  fiuled  to  secure 
I  commission  in  the  reg^ilar  army,  resigned  his  commission,  with  a  good-natured 
xbuke  from  George  II.  Seventeen  years  later,  after  passing  the  intervening 
ime  in  the  cultivation  of  his  vast  estate,  he  again  took  up  the  sword  as  **  Com- 
nander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now 
-aised  or  to  be  raised  by  them."  His  earlier  military  experiences  were  the 
ichool  which  fitted  him  for  the  achievement  of  liberator  of  the  struggling  cok>- 
lics  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country. 

Washington  was  a  loyalist,  punctilious  in  his  regard  for  constituted  authorit|; 
But  when  it  became  evident  that  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and 
Elngland  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  principle  that  represent*- 
ion  should  go  with  taxation,  he  at  once  allied  himself  with  the  colonists.  He 
epresented  Virginia  in  the  first  Colonial  Cong^e.^  in  1774;  the  appeal  to  arms 
vas  made  at  Lexington,  April  19, 1775,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  folk>wing,  Wash- 
ng^n  was  elected  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Revolution.    To 
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relate  his  connection  witli  the  events  which  followed,  would  be  to  give  a  histoiy 
of  the  war  itself.  Through  what  of  danger,  disaster,  and  discouragement ;  with 
what  lack  of  men,  money,  and  the  munitions  of  war ;  through  what  of  darkness 
and  by  what  sterling  traits  of  character  he  brought  the  struggling  patriots  out 
of  the  royal  bondage  into  the  estate  of  freemen,  there  is  no  intelligent  American 
boy  or  g^rl  who  does  not  know  by  heart. 

December  23,  1783.  in  an  address  of  nothing  less  than  classic  purity  and 
beauty.  General  Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  Commander-in-chief 
to  the  Continental  Congress  then  sitting  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  retired 
to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  in  returning  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  plantation  life,  exem- 
plified the  sincerity  of  his  assertion,  that  "  Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  noblest  employment  of  man."  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Virginia  to  the  Federal  Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787, 
and  was  President  of  this  body,  which,  September  17,  of  the  same  year,  gave  the 
country  the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  necessary  majority  of  the  States,  without  en- 
tliusiasm,  the  election  for  President  was  hcld«  and  George  Washington  having 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Electoral  Colleges,  was  inaugurated  fint 
President  of  these  United  States,  April  30,  1789.  To  him,  in  a  broad  sense,  the 
new  country  owed  its  existence ;  to  hitn  was  now  intrusted  the  no  less  difficult 
task  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution ;  of 
preventing  disruption,  pacifying  and  harmonizing  incongruous  elements;  of 
adapting  and  enforcing  a  new  government ;  of  wisely,  but  firmly,  assisting  the 
several  factions  to  a  harmonious  adjustment  to  new  relations  and  new  duties. 
How  well  he  perfonned  this  difficult  task,  is  now  as  much  a  part  of  history  as 
are  his  successes  as  a  military  leader.  How  well  his  services  were  appreciated 
by  the  nation  he  so  faithfully  served,  was  shown  by  re-election,  contrary  to  his 
expressed  desire,  to  a  second  Presidential  term  in  1792.  In  1796  he  issued  his 
Farewell  Address.  Hardly  a  year  had  elapsed,  however,  after  his  return  to  Mt 
Vernon,  when  war  with  France  seeming  imminent.  Congress  appointed  him 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army.  The  month  of  December,  1799.  found  him 
enjoying  excellent  health ;  his  death  on  the  14th  of  that  month  was  from  acute 
laryngitis,  superinduced  by  a  severe  cold  contracted  but  two  days  previously. 
The  death  of  the  *'  Father  of  his  Country  "  was  received  by  the  people  as  an  ap- 
palling calamity ;  the  loss  of  a  man  was  never  more  deeply  fielt  or  more  sincerely 
mourned  than  was  that  of  George  Washington — "  First  in  war,  fint  in  peaces 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


GENERAL     LAFAYETTE, 

ARIE  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yoes  Gilbert  Motier  Lafityette,  a  Fraidi 
Marquis  and  statesman,  and  a  General  of  the  American  Revolution, 
was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Chavagnac,  near  Brioude,  Auvei^e  (now 
the  department  of  Haute-Loire),  September  6, 1757,  and  died  in  Paris, 
May  19, 1834.  His  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  France,  and  lie 
was  its  noblest  representative.  His  fother  was  an  ofiScer  in  the  army  and  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  in  Germany  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  His  mother 
died  soon  after,  and  when  he  was  but  an  infant  he  was  left  heir  to  an  immense 
estate.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Plessis,  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  married  to  a  lady  still  younger,  a  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Ayen.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1776, 
was  a  Captain  of  Dragoons,  stationed  at  Met2. 

Although  everything  connected  with  his  life  is  of  interest  to  the  woiid,  and  of 
special  interest  to  Americans,  an  event  at  this  early  point  in  his  career  possessed 
vital  interest  and  the  greatest  importance  to  the  then  struggling  colonies  which 
afterward  became  the  United  States.  By  one  of  those  mscnitable,  but  no  less 
wonderful  and  apparently  accidental  incidents-^trivial  in  itself  but  momentous  in 
its  results— he  learned  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  colonies,  at  «a 
dinner  given  by  the  commandant  at  Metz  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to 
the  King  of  England.  Before  leaving  the  table  the  generous  and  impulsive 
young  officer  had  fully  determined  to  give  himself  and  his  influence  to  aid  the 
feeble  few  who  were  fighting  for  liberty.  With  this  object  in  view  he  at  once 
went  to  Paris  and  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  American  agents  there. 
The  cause  with  which  he  proposed  to  identify  himself  presented  none  of  the  at- 
tractions which  attach  themselves  to  great  military  successes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  prospects  of  the  colonists  were  of  the  most  discouraging  character ;  they  had 
neither  men,  nor  the  munitions  of  war,  nor  the  money  or  credit  to  procure  either ; 
repeated  defeats  had  utterly  disheartened  them,  and  this  crisis  was  the  very 
darkest  time  of  the  Revolution.  Undaunted  by  the  outlook,  but  rather 
spurred  on  to  still  g^reater  efforts,  despite  the  discouragements  of  the  American 
agents  themselves,  and  against  the  advice  and  earnest  entreaties  of  friends, 
Lafayette  determined  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  army  led  by  Washington.  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  secret  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  at  Bordeaux,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  the  fact  was  discovered  by  the  British  representative  at  Paris,  and  his 
arrest  was  ordered.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  a  Spanish  port,  where  he  was 
met  upon  arrival  by  French  officers  with  orders  from  the  King  of  France  for  his 
return  to  Marseilles.  In  apparent  obedience,  he  started  overland,  accompanied 
by  his  officers ;  but  soon  after  reaching  Bordeaux  he  took  the  road  to  Spain,  and, 
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although  closely  pursued,  succeeded  in  reaching  Passages,  Spain,  where  be  at 
once  embarked  and  set  sail  lor  America,  accompanied  by  eleven  officers.  This 
event  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  After  a  stormy  passage, 
Lafayette  landed  in  the  night  near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  where  he  and  his  com- 
panions wtre  entertained  by  Major  Huger,  who,  next  day,  April  25,  1777,  con- 
veyed them  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  they  were  given  a  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. From  this  point  Lafayette  proceeded  by  land  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Con^rrcss  was  then  in  session,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  that  bodv, 
tt-ndtred  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  to  serve  without  pa  v.  His 
stTviccs  were  accepted  in  a  resolution  of  the  most  complimentary  character,  anJ 
the  rank  and  commission  of  Major-General  was  conferred  upon  him.  This  com- 
iiiission  bore  date  July  31,  1777,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
I  oming  gave  fresh  hope  and  courage  to  the  people  disheartened  by  a  loni; 
bcrics  of  disasters  and  defeats.  His  arrival  very  naturally  created  a  much 
j^reater  .sensation  in  America  than  did  his  departure  in  Euro|^.  He  soon 
bhuwecl  that  he  was  no  "  carpet  knight,"  fit  only  to  shine  amid  the  splendors  of 
court  or  to  adorn  the  boutloir  of  a  lady.  A  strong  friendship  began  at  once  be- 
twt-en  Washington  and  Lafayette  which  end. .red  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
young  Frenchman  soon  saw  active  service,  and  displayed  military  knowled^:;e, 
combined  with  good  judgment  and  coolness,  far  in  advance  of  his  years.  His 
fir.st  eiv^agemcnt  was  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September  1 1,  where  he  served 
as  an  aide  to  Washington,  plunging  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  received  a 
wound  in  tlie  leg  which  disabled  him  for  two  months.  In  December,  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  Lafayette  was  given  command  of  a  division.  Dur- 
in^r  the  st  Mson  of  1788  he  did  most  excellent  ser\-icc,  which  was  fully  appreciated 
and  gratefully  acknowledged.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  this  year,  his  own 
country  being  now  at  war,  and  still  retaining  his  commission  in  the  French 
army,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  return  home.  He  accordingly  embarked  from 
Boston.  January,  1779,  after  two  years  of  absence.  At  home  he  was  everywhere 
receivetl  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  Amid  all  the  glory  and  flattery  he  did 
not  forget  America;  his  efforts,  mainly,  caused  the  sending  of  the  army  of 
Kochambeau.  Having  secured  men  and  money  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
given  himself  with  so  much  ardor,  he  returned  to  America  in  1780,  landing  at 
IJoston,  May  11,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  He  at  once  reported  to 
Washington,  he  being  the  first  bearer  of  the  good  news  that  succor  from  France 
h.ul  bren  obtained  ;  he  was  also  the  bearer  from  King  Louis  XVL  of  a  commis- 
sion appointing  Washington  a  Licutenant-General  of  the  army  of  France  and 
Vi(e-Ailmiral  of  its  navy.  During  17S0-81  General  Lafayette  did  most  excellent 
service,  showing  military  ability  of  a  high  order.  At  the  close  of  the  last-named 
year  he  again  sailed  for  home,  under  leave  of  absence  from  Congress,  accom- 
])anied  by  resolutions  fitly  acknowledging  his  eminent  ser\*ices. 

At  the  personal  invitation  of  Washington,  in  1784,  h--  rt-visited  the  United 
Slates,  landing  at  New  York,  August  4,  thence  proceeding  at  once  to  Mt.  Vemon. 
.Subse(|ueruly  he  visited  all  the  principal  cities,  being  everywhere  received  with 
^niliusiasm  and  atTection.  On  his  departure  for  home.  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  .State  to  solemnly  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Lountrv. 
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From  this  time  forward  he  identified  himself  with  the  people  of  France  who 
desired  constitutional  liberty,  and  became  their  leader.  To  relate  in  detafl  his 
life  during  this  period  would  be  to  give  a  histoiy  of  the  great  Revolution  in 
France.  When  war  was  declared  against  Austria,  Biarch  20^  1792,  he  was  sent 
to  guard  the  frontier.  While  here,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  at  once  feared  and  hated  him,  his  arrest  was  ordered.  Arrest  at  this  time 
meant  death,  and  he  sought  to  escape,  after  placing  the  army  in  such  a  position 
that  its  safety  could  not  be  affected  by  his  flight  He  was  taken  prisoner  the 
same  might,  and  after  being  held  for  a  time  by  the  Prussians,  was  shortly  after 
turned  over  to  the  Austrians,  who  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of  Olmiits.  After 
having  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  even  his  place  of  confinement  having 
been  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  wcnid,  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  Lafityette  was  released  August  25, 
1797,  having  been  confined  five  years,  the  last  two  of  which  having  been  shared 
by  his  faithful  wife. 

He  refused  all  honors  offered  by  Napoleon,  and  till  the  time  of  his  death  led 
a  comparatively  quiet  life,  appearing,  however,  as  a  Dc^ty  about  the  time  ot 
Napoleon's  downfall.  In  1824  he  visited  America  for  the  last  time,  in  response 
to  a  resolution  of  CongressL  requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite  him  to  become 
the  guest  of  the  nation  he  had  helped  into  existence.  He  landed  in  New  York 
August  15,  and  in  turn  visited  each  one  of  the  then  twenty-four  States  and  all 
the  principal  cities.  His  progress  was  a  continual  triumphal  procession.  While 
he  was  still  in  the  country,  December,  1824,  Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of 
$2oo,oco  and  a  township  of  land,  "  in  consideration  of  his  important  sernoet  and 
expenditures  during  the  American  Revolution."  This  act  was  particulaiiy  Just 
and  appropriate,  as  he  had  lost  nearly  all  his  great  hereditary  fortune  by  confis- 
cation during  the  reign  of  terror.  September  7,  1825,  he  bade  a  last  iareweU  to  ' 
America,  and  sailed  from  Washington  for  France  in  the  frigate  Bratufywnu^ 
so  named  in  his  honor. 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 


t  \'ERY  one  knows  something  of  the  printer,  editor,  inventor,  state*- 
ui,  diplomat,  philosopher,  and  patriot,  Benjamin  Franklin.  There  is 
;  hardly  an  American  boy  who  has  not  envied  him  the  pleasure  of  his 
kile-nying  experiments  with  the  lightning;  and  there  is  hardly  an 
American  child,  boy  or  girl,  who  has  not  hated  the  good  man  for  hav- 
ing invented  the  comfort-killing  saw,  "Early  lo  bed  ;ind  early  to  rise  make  a 
man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise."  And  many  are  the  young  men  who  have 
felt  a  sense  of  jiersonal  injury  against  this  same  old  philosopher  for  haring  [lui 
into  the  mouth  of  friends  such  uncomfortable  assertions  as,  "A  rolling  stoTif 
gnihers  no  moss." 

Bi--nj:imin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  17  (January  6,  old  style),  i;o6. 
ami  died  in  Philadtlphia,  April  17,  1790.  His  birth  is  recorded  in  the  public 
register  of  Boston,  by  wliich  it  also  appears  he  was  baptized  on  the  same  <lay. 
He  was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  fifteenth  child  in  a  family  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren. Franklin's  father  came  to  New  England  from  the  mother  country  in  ifiSj, 
in  search  of  religious  freedom,  buing  a  Non-conformist.    His  avocation  wjj 
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originally  that  of  dyer,  which  he  changed  to  that  of  tallow-chandler  and  soap- 
boiler. The  elder  sons  were  apprenticed  to  trades ;  Benjannin  his  father  desig- 
nated as  "a  tithe  of  his  sons,"  and  set  him  apart  for  the  Church.  Accordingly, 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years  ;  financial  embarrassments  caused 
a  reconsideration  of  his  father's  determination,  and  within  a  year  he  was  taken 
from  his  books  and  put  into  the  paternal  shop,  where  he  was  employed  in  cutting 
candle-wicks,  and  making  himself  generally  useful.  This  sort  of  work  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  boy  that  he  for  a  time  busied  his  mind  with  a  project  of  run- 
ning away  to  sea.  Discovering  the  fact,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  his  brother 
James,  who  was  a  printer. 

From  this  time  the  life  of  the  boy  assumed  a  new  and  more  agreeable  charac- 
ter, and  from  his  entrance  into  the  printing-office  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
education  the  results  of  which  were  not  to  be  confined  to  his  own  life,  nor  yet  to 
his  own  generation.  After  working  hard  all  day  he  used  to  sit  up  a  good  part 
of  the  night  to  read,  having  access  to  books.  His  favorite  works  at  this  period 
were  De  Foe's  "Essay  on  I  rojects,"  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Mather's 
"Essays  to  do  Good,"  Plutarch  and  Burton's  Historical  Collections.  He  also 
became  enamored  of  poetry,  and  wrote  several  pxieces  of  doggerel  which  were 
published.  This  sort  of  literary  work  his  father  discouraged  in  a  particularly 
emphatic  manner.  He  himself  calls  these  attempts  at  versification  "  miserable 
stuff,"  and  remarks  in  his  autobiography,  that  thanks  to  his  father's  opposition, 
"  I  escaped  being  a  poet."  He  read  a  volume  of  the  "Spectator"  and  became 
enamored  of  its  style  ;  other  works  which  came  in  his  way  at  this  time  had  no 
little  influence  in  giving  a  bent  to  his  own  mental  taste  and  labors.  He  became 
a  skeptic,  and  also  was  converted  to  a  vegetable  diet  by  reading  the  book  of 
"  one  Tryon."  It  is  recorded  that  some  time  after,  he  on  some  sea  voyage  saw 
several  small  fish  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  larger  fish,  and  thereafter  added 
fish  to  his  bill  of  fare,  arguing  that  if  it  is  the  natural  order  for  the  large  fish  lo 
live  ofT  tht  "small  fry,"  it  must  be  equally  according  to  nature  for  man  to  per- 
form a  like  courtesy  for  the  finny  cannibal. 

He  wrote  an  anonymous  contribution  to  the  New  England  Courant,  which 
attracted  attention,  and  was  followed  by  other  papers.  This  journal  was  pub- 
lished by  the  brother  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  and  who,  upon  discovering 
the  fact,  instead  of  encouraging  Benjamin,  treated  him  shamefully,  even  to  the 
extent  of  blows.  About  this  time  the  elder  brother  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  something  which  had  appeared  in  the  Courant,  and  its  future  publication  by 
James  Franklin  was  interdicted.  In  this  juncture  an  arrangement  was  effected 
whereby  Benjamin  became  its  nominal  publisher,  but  new  differences  arising 
between  the  real  proprietor  and  his  apprenticed  brother,  the  latter  sold  his  books 
and  ran  away  to  New  York,  taking  passage  on  a  trading  vessel.  He  was  now 
scveniten  years  old,  friendless,  without  recommendations  and  almost  without 
funds.  Failing  to  find  work  there,  he  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  landing  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning.  He  had  one  dollar 
left  after  |)aying  his  boatman  a  shilling.  He  bought  three  rolls  of  bread,  and 
with  his  wardrobe  stuffed  into  his  pockets,  a  loaf  of  bread  under  each  arm,  and 
comfortably  munching  the  other,  he  walked  along  the  street  past  the  house  of 
his  future  lathtr-in-law,  his  grotesque  awkwardness,  unconsciously  to  him,  afford- 
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in^  the  pretext  for  a  hearty  laugh  to  the  Miss  Reed  who  was  afterward  to  be- 
come Mrs.  H.  Franklin. 

He  soon  found  employment,  and  some  of  his  writings  attracted  the  attention 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  ol  Pennsylvania,  who  expressed  great  interest  in 
his  welfare.  Through  the  friendship  of  this  man,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  vf)yajjje  to  London  to  buy  a  press  and  t>'pe  to  set  up  an  otnce 
fur  liimself.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  English  metropolis,  a  green  boy,  he  found 
ht^  had  been  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  his  pseudo-friend,  the  Governor,  being 
without  credit  or  reputation.  Nothing  daunted,  Franklin  went  to  work,  and  for 
tlje  j::ratitication  of  those  to  whom  he  has  always  been  held  up  as  a  perfect 
model  in  every  respect,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  while  here  hein- 
dul;^ed  in  some  excesses,  the  unpleasant  results  of  which  wrought  a  cure  of  the 
cause.  He  worked  at  the  "  case,"  wrote  essays,  and  gave  swimming  exhibitions, 
the  latter  with  so  much  success  that  he  contemplated  opening  a  swimming- 
school  !  He  finally  engaged  himself  to  a  Mr.  Denham  to  return  to  Philadelphia 
and  work  as  clerk  in  a  dr\'-goods  store.  They  sailed  July  23,  1726,  and  arrived 
home  October  11,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  He  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Tuckerman,  fice  Miss  Reed,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  before  going  to 
Lon('ion,  September  i,  1730. 

He  connected  himself,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham,  with  a  man  who  hid 
money,  and  established  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette^  which  was  ably  managed. 
He  soon  made  his  mark,  achieving  a  good  reputation  by  his  energy  enterprise, 
economy,  and  intelligence.  He  devised  new  methods  of  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  suggested  educational  reforms,  established  a  public 
circulating  librar)'.  and  berame  prominent  in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  "  No.  i,"  for  having  invented  a  copper-plate  press, upon 
which  he  printed  the  paper  money  of  New  Jersey,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  for 
popular  circulation  urging  the  necessity  of  a  paper  currency,  basing  his  advocaq' 
ujKMi  the  most  philanthropic  grounds.  In  1732  he  issued  the  first  of  his  series 
of  almanacs,  under  the  name  of  "Richard  Saunders,"  and  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac"  was  continued  successfully  and  was  very  popular  in  both  America 
and  Europe  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  centur)'. 

In  1733,  when  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  the  Latin.  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years  he  visited  Bos- 
ton, and  healed  existing  unpleasant  family  relations.  Upon  returning  to  Phih- 
delphia  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  soon  afler  appointed 
postmaster.  At  this  period  he  improved  the  "watch"  of  the  city  and  organized 
a  fire-company.  In  1744  he  founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  invented  the  stove  which  still  bears  his 
niune.  Becoming  interested  in  some  experiments  in  electricity,  he  purchased 
instruments,  played  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  the  invention  of  the  light- 
ning-rod was  the  result.  In  1750  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly;  was  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  to  make  an  Indian  treaty;  and  in  1753,  Deputy  Post- 
master-General for  America ;  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges ;  in  1754  he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Con- 
gress at  Albany. 

From  this  time  he  was  ever  after  actively  engaged  with  national  affairs,  holding 
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the  highest  positions  at  home  and  abroad,  with  credit  to  himself  aQ^  honor  to  hb 
country.  He  spent  five  years  abroad  before  the  f^evolution,  and  served  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  with  zeal  and  ability.  In  Europe  he  acquhed  lame,  not 
only  as  a  scientist  and  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  diplomat.  As  agent  of  the 
colonies  he  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  Pftris  duiii^  the  Revolutionary  War» 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Minister  Henipotentiaiy  of  the  United  States 
to  the  French  Court  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Washington.  At  the  age  of  eighty-two 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Federal  Constitution. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  wrote  Washington :  "  For  my  personal  ease  I  should 
have  died  two  years  ago ;  but  though  those  years  have  been  spent  in  excruciating 
pain,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  them,  since  I  can  look  upon  our  present  situation.'* 
At  his  funeral  fully  twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  to  do  honor  to  his  re- 
mains, and  his  grave  in  Christ  Church  yard,  Philadelphia,  is  an  object  of  interest 
to  visitors.  He  was  a  Deist  during  his  Ufe,  but  five  weeks  before  his  death  ei- 
pressed  a  "cdd  approbation"  of  the  "system  of  morals''  taqglit  by  the  New 
Testament. 


CHARLES    DICKENS. 


■    Vf^    ■    HAKLKS  DICKENS  was  bom  at  Portsmoulh,  England,  Febni 

a     *  '^'^'  ''■  '^'-'     '"''''  ^^^^^^'  ^'^'"  *">l<iing  a  position  in  one  of  the  Gov 

_^^^  Lrnminl  Oip.inmuLits,  retired  on  a  pension  when  Ciiarles  was  itrtt 

'    :' .  ^  years  ol'  ,i;;e  ;  l;L'iri^'  a  man  of  some  literary  lastc  and  culture,  he  subii- 

qucni'y  Ijtcanif  ,i  rtijorter  on  the  daily  press  in  London.     His  son  he 

iiiiLiu!'  (1  for  the  ijrofes'.i.m  of  the  law,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  Charles  «is 

j)l.ni:il  in  an  ^iltorntv's  i^lfice.     Of  the  knowledge  here  acquired  he  made  most 

i-xcL-lifiit  use  in  .ifter  years,  and  to  this  early  experience  is  attributable  the  famil- 

i.irity  wilh  k-^al  forms  and  technicalities  which  serve  important  uses  in  senmJ 

tif  Ills  works.    Tile  drudgery  of  the  law  office  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  » 

Kiikdis,  and  a  laste  wliich  he  had  developed  for  literature — manifested  in  the 
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indiscriminate  reading  of  novels  and  plays— soon  found  more  congenial  employ- 
ment in  the  varied  duties  of  a  reporter  and  newspaper  critic,  first  on  the  True 
Sun,  and  afterward  on  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  latter  a  daily  of  large  circu- 
lation and  influence. 

As  a  writer,  he  first  attracted  public  attention  by  a  series  of  sketches  of  Lon- 
don life  over  the  signature  of  "  Boz,"  published  in  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Chronicle,  These  sketches  were  original  and  clever,  and  displayed  keen  obser- 
vation and  careful  reflection ;  in  1836  they  were  published  in  two  volumes.  So 
great  was  the  ability  displayed  by  the  then  anonymous  writer,  that  the  book- 
publishing  house  of  Chapman  &  Hall  engaged  him  to  write  a  work  of  fiction  to 
appear  in  monthly  parts,  illustrated,  and  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  was  the  result. 
The  spirited  cuts  accompanying  the  text  were  by  "  Phiz  "  (H.  K.  Broune).  The 
work  was  completed  and  published  in  book  form  in  1837,  creating  an  excitement 
in  the  literary  world,  and  achieving  a  popularity  which  had  found  no  parallel  in 
English  literature  since  the  appearance  of  Scott's  **  Waverley  Novels."  Every- 
body in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  was  convulsed  by  the  ludicrous  sayings 
and  doings  of  Pickwick  and  his  associates.  By  many  persons  the  "  Pickwick 
Papers  "  are  esteemed  his  best  work,  and  in  freshness  and  vigor,  together  with 
the  originality  of  a  few  of  the  characters,  they  were  excelled  by  none  of  his  sub- 
sequent writings.  Next  appeared  "  Oliver  Twist,"  as  a  serial,  in  Bentleys  Mis-' 
cellany,  of  which  Dickens  was  for  a  time  the  editor ;  this  story  was  published 
collectively  in  1838.  Whatever  of  the  humor  apparent  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  " 
it  may  have  lacked,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  startling  realism  of  its 
tragic  pictures.  His  subsequent  novels,  first  appearing  as  serials — ^many  of  them 
in  this  country-  simultaneously  with  their  publication  in  London — ^have  date  as 
follows:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  1839;  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  1840;  Bamaby  Rudge, 
1 84 1  ;  American  Notes,  1842  ;  Christmas  Carol,  1843  ;  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  1844; 
Pictures  of  Italy,  1846;  Dombey  &  Son,  1847-8;  David  Copperfield,  1850; 
Child's  Histor)  of  England,  1852;  Bleak  House,  1853;  Hard  Times,  1854;  Lit- 
tle Dorrit,  1856-7.  His  first  Christmas  Carol  was  followed  by  other  short 
sketches,  full  of  genuine  human  sympathy  and  kindliness,  published  in  following 
years,  and  subsequently  published  collectively  under  the  title  of  Christmas  Sto- 
ries ;  none  of  these,  however,  were  equal  to  the  first  in  many  essentials.  January 
I,  1846,  Dickens  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  Daily  News,  a  morning  paper 
in  London,  a  position  he  did  not  hold  very  long.  In  1850  he  became  editor  of 
Household  Words,  a  weekly  journal  started  by  himself,  which  met  with  good 
success,  havinjj  obtained  a  wide  circulation  attributable  to  the  g^eat  popularity 
of  the  editor. 

He  went  to  Italy  in  1844,  and,  together  with  his  family,  lived  there  for  some 
time.  He  visited  this  country  twice,  the  first  time  in  1842,  reaching  Boston 
Januar.  22d,  and  sailing  for  home  June  3d  of  the  same  year.  His  "  American 
Notes."  published  after  his  return,  made  him  many  enemies  in  this  country 
anior.g  the  uncultured  and  vulgar  classes,  whose  eccentricities  he  so  mercilessly 
paraded.  His  second  visit  was  in  1869,  during  which  he  gave  readings  from  his 
own  writings  to  large  audiences  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  his  stay  here  was  a 
continued  ovation.  George  William  Curtis  one  time  introduced  him  as'* the 
j;rcat  reporter,"  and  Dickens  took  it  as  a  high  and  rare  compliment. 
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His  place  in  literature  is  among  the  highest  in  the  English  language ;  km 
great  writers  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  ripe  fruits  of  richly-deserved  popularity  u 
did  he.  Many  careful  critics  esteem  his  "  Nicholas  Nicldeby  "  as  his  most  repxcii 
sentative  work,  owing  to  the  careful  construction  of  the  plot,  the  wide  range  of 
ciiaractcrs,  and  the  richness  of  incident  and  dialogue.  A  more  popular  judg- 
ment,  perhaps,  g^ves  preference  to  "  David  Copperfield."  In  all  his  writings  ij 
found  constant  humor,  of  a  peculiar  flavor ;  frequent  touches  of  pathos ;  almosl 
exhaust  less  fertility  of  imagination ;  the  realistic  strength  imparted  by  attention 
to  detail ;  and  through  all  and  above  all  the  power  of  versatile  originality  and 
genius. 

In  his  personal  relations  he  was  not  an  ag^reeable  man,  except  upon  occasion, 
and  possessed  many  unpleasant  characteristics.  In  1858  he  separated  from  hia 
wife — with  whom  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  borne  him  several 
children — for  *'  incompatibility  of  temper."  One  of  his  most  admirable  traits 
was  his  great  love  of  little  children,  which  covered  a  multitude  of  temperamental 
and  convivial  excesses  and  eccentricities.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  at  his  home 
near  London,  June  9,  1870,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  novel,  "The  Mystery  d 
Edwin  Drood,"  the  denouement  of  which  will  ever  remdn  a  mysteiy  indeoi. 


CORNELIUS    VANDERBILT. 

''OMMODORE  VANDERBILT.  as  he  was  EamOiady  known  on  Wall 
y  Street,  and  by  the  public  generally,  was  one  of  the  greatest  prantaten 
>^Sn  of  steam  navigation  and  the  greatest  railroad  operator  dnce  the  utilise 
^_)>  tion  of  steam  as  a  motor  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  travel  and  trafiic 
^^  He  was  one  of  nine  children,  and  was  bora  May  37,  1794.  on  Statcn 
Island.  His  father  owned  a  farm  there,  and  a  boat  which  ran  irr^ularty  be-  . 
tween  the  island  and  New  York  city.  As  the  population  and  commerciaj  impoi^ 
tance  of  the  island  increased,  the  senior  Vanderbilt  finally  made  daily  trips  with 
his  bj3t.  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  New  York  and  Staten 
Island  Ferry. 

Cornelius  enjoyed  but  the  most  meager  opportunities  for  education,  his  oidf 
teit-books,  as  he  aftenvard  declared,  having  been  the  New  Testament  atid 
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spelling-book.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  horses,  and  at  six  years 
of  age  rode  the  winning  horse  in  a  race.  He  also  delighted  in  boating,  and 
while  very  young  wds  of  much  service  to  his  father. 

May  I,  i8io,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  determined  to  be  a  boat- 
man on  his  own  account.  Accordingly  he  asked  his  mother  for  a  loan  of  one 
hurulred  dollars  to  purchiise  a  craft  and  outfit.  She  opposed  the  plan,  and  set- 
tled it,  a',  she  thought,  by  telling  him  that  if  before  his  next  birthday, on  thc2  ih 
of  ill  lit  riontli,  he  would  plow,  harrow,  and  plant  ten  acres  of  corn,  she  wo^li: 
loan  'niip  the  money.  The  lot  selected  was  the  most  difficult  land  on  the  firm, 
but  he  complied  with  the  conditions,  doing  all  the  work  alone,  faithfully  ai^d 
wlH,  an  I  he  got  the  money  promised.  He  bought  his  boat  and  on  his  first  trip 
it  was  V  recked  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Nothing  daunted,  he  soon 
pn>  un  J  aiiDtlutr,  and  earned  one  thousand  dollars  during  each  of  the  three  nev. 
sii-i  Lcfling  seasons  ;  which  sum,  less  the  amount  necessar)-  to  puichase  his 
clothei   w;is  paid  to  his  parents. 

Diir'-.ig  the  war  of  1812  he  was  verj'  busy,  owing  to  the  great  demand  'or 
boats  in  th'j  harbor.  In  1813  the  commander  of  Fort  Richmond,  fearincjaa 
aitir.l:  from  the  British  fleet,  had  occasion  to  send  to  the  city  for  reinforcements. 
Th'j'.c  was  a  heavy  storm  at  the  time  and  the  passage  was  perilous.  Yo-ng 
\'andt:rbilt  was  selected  as  the  only  one  who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  difficult 
un  lerlaking,  and  he  succeeded.  In  the  winter  of  181 3  he  married  Sophia  John- 
son, the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  to  her  in  after  years  he  often 
acknuwledg  'd  a  large  share  of  indebtedness  for  the  success  of  h;s  life.  In  1814, 
by  a  contract  with  Government,  he  supplied  six  posts  in  the  harbor  with  provis- 
ions, at  a  good  protit,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  regular  boating.  In  three 
yt  ars  he  had  saved  nine  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

In  1 81 8,  aKer  careful  consideration,  he  decided  that  for  steam  navigation  thrre 
was  a  great  future.  Accordingly  he  abandoned  his  business,  against  the  carncs: 
j»rot('sis  of  friends,  and  became  Captain  of  a  steamboat  owned  by  Thom.is  Gi> 
bons,  at  a  salar)'  ot  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  boat  ran  between  New 
York  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  the  same  time  his  wife  taking  charge  of  the 
hotel  at  the  latter  place.  There  was  trouble  with  the  authorities  of  New  Yorii 
Slate  as  to  the  right  of  Gibbons  to  run  the  boat,  and  a  bitter  contest  was  the 
nsult.  Rivals  otfered  Captain  Vanderbilt  a  large  increase  on  his  salary  to  desen 
his  employer,  but  he  was  loyal  till  the  tight  was  ended.  **  AH  I  ever  cared  for 
was  to  carr>'  my  i>oint,"  he  said.  He  then  resigned  and  went  into  steamboating 
for  himself.  His  first  boat  was  the  Caroline^  and  subsequently  he  owned,  or  had 
an  interest  in,  over  one  hundred  steam  vessels.  Incidental  to  his  experiences 
he  took  a  contract  to  carr>'  the  United  States  mails  to  England  for  nothing,  to 
ruin  the  Collins  line — a  rival  which  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful.  During  our  last  war  he  presented  the  man-of-war  Vanderbiit  :o 
th''  Navy  Department. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  gave  his  attention  to  railroads,  and  owned  the 
II unison  River.  Harlem,  and  New  York  Central  roads.  At  the  time  he  sought 
a  !•  '^isla.ive  iMiactment  to  consolidate  the  two  first  named,  an  effort  was  made 
by  a  rin^^  of  legislators  to  enrich  themselves  by  "  seUing  short"  on  Harlem 
stock,  and  then  voting  to  defeat  the  bill.     They  did  defeat  the  bill,  but  the  stock 
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did  not  fall  as  they  had  expected.    Vanderbilt  had  been  ioroimed  of  thdr  plans, 
had  purchased  and  locked  up  all  the  Harlem  stock  in  the  market,  and  the  Ircach- 


>  le^btivc  stock-gamblers  ' 

trales  tlie  late  of  all  who   played  hir 

way.     Sooner  or  later  he  was  sure  I 


ruined.  This  single  incident  fully  illus- 
falsc,  or  who  unfortunately  Btood  in  his 
overthrow  and  utterly  discomfit  all  who 


To  his  friends  he  was  generous.  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  received  a  deed  of  the 
diurch  in  which  he  preached  as  a  gift,  and  other  benefactions  of  a  similar  char> 
acler  are  accredited  to  him.  He  never  lost  his  passion  for  fast  horses,  and  unlit 
his  last  sickness,  drove  out  every  pleasant  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  "rubber" 
of  whist  was  his  favorite  entertainment.  For  many  years  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  Washington  Square. 

By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1S69,  he  had  thirteen  children.  He  was  married 
«  second  time.  Alter  a  long  and  painful  Illness,  during  which  he  retained  his 
(acuities  to  a  remarkable  degree,  he  died  January  4,  1877,  leaving  an  immense 
estate.  By  his  will  his  son.  William  H,  Vanderbilt.  succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  th« 
property,  and  the  result  has  been  a  disagreeable  litigatiDn  In  the  courts  by  othert 
of  the  children  who  were  dissatisfied. 


I 


ALEXANDER   T.  STEWART. 

^^^^LEXANDERTURNEY  STEWART  was  the-Merohant  Prince 
iS^'  of  Ainerica.     He  wa.s  bom  near  Belfast,  of  Scotch-Insh  parents,  i 

&^>I|fc.  1802.  When  three  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he  was  intniste 
y^j,.^  4*' '°  ^^'^  '^"'"'^  °^  ^'*  grandfather.  He  had  a  good  common-school  edv 
"^  cation,  and,  intended  by  his  friends  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  cd 
lege,  where  he  was  particularly  good  in  the  classics.  During  the  second  ten 
his  grandfather  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  college. 

In  1818  he  came  to  New  York  to  make  his  fortune  He  had  money  enoug 
to  live  on  and  brought  letters  of  introduction,  which  gave  him  a  good  social  p( 
sition  at  once.  Failing  in  securing  a  mercantile  situation,  he  accepted  a  pos 
tiiin  .is  assistant  in  a'  commercial  school.  This  he  resigned  to  accept  2  lietU 
positiiin  in  another  school  of  the  same  character  at  a  salary  of  three  hundre 
dollars  ri  year.  Tiring  of  this,  he  opened  a  retail  dry-goods  store  on  an  humbl 
scale,  which  he  carried  on  till  iSzi.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland  to  lookaflt 
an  inheritance  left  him  by  his  grandfather.  It  amounted  to  about  five  thousan 
dollars,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  he  invested  in  "  insertions  "  and  "  scollop  trim 
niiii;,'s,''  and  returned  to  this  country. 

I  le  rented  the  store  at  No.  2S3  Broadway,  and  his  investment  yielded  ft  bi 
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fnofit  At  this  time  he  worked  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hooiB  duStf,  and  was 
his  own  cashier,  book-keeper,  salesman,  and  porter.  He  boogfat  ^'aaaiple  IoIb" 
at  auction,  which  he  sold  at  a  laige  advance.  Thus  early  In  his  career  he  ibv- 
mulated  certain  principles  of  business,  from  which  he  never  after  deviated*  and 
to  which,  in  no  small  degree,  his  subsequent  success  is  attributable :  (l)^  SCilct 
honesty  in  all  dealings  with  customers ;  (2).  One  price  for  all ;  (3).  Cash  00  d^ 
livery ;  (4).  Business  to  be  donie  as  business,  and  no  sentiment  about  it  About 
this  time  he  saved  his  credit  when  imperiled  by  selling  out  his  stock  bekm  cost 
to  meet  a  note. 

After  six  years,  in  1828,  the  growth  of  business  necessitated  removal  to  en- 
larged quarters,  and  he  took  a  new  store  between  Chambers  and  Warren  Streets ; 
it  was  three  stories  high  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  In  four  years  more,  1839,  he 
again  moved,  this  time  to  a  two-story  building  on  Broadway,  between  Murray 
and  Warren  Streets.  To  this  he  made  frequent  additkms  and  enlargement^ 
and  was  now  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  wealth.  In  the  panic  of  1837,  owing 
to  his  far-sightedness,  he  was  not  only  unharmed  by  the  common  disaster,  but 
made  money  rapidly,  his  sales  amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  day. 
Goods  bought  at  auction  he  sold  "at  cost" — with  an  average  profit  of  ibi^ 
per  cent. 

In  1846  his  store,  now  the  wholesale  establishment*  was  completed  and  opened 
between  Chambers  and  Reade  Streets.  His  friends  told  him  he  had  made  m 
fatal  mistake  in  going  so  far  up-town,  and  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street.  He  smiled  at  their  fears  and  pursued  the  coutm  which  hit  almost  infiiW 
libly  good  judgment  dictated.  He  had  simply  anticipated,  and  by  a  short  time 
only,  the  upward  march  of  business.  Agun»  anticipating  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  city,  he  purchased  the  old  Ninth  Street  Dutch  church,  and  adjacent  lot%  * 
and  in  good  time  built  his  new  retail  store,  occupying  the  entire  square  bounded 
by  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Stewart  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  making  a  profit  of  many  ' 
millions  of  dollars  on  army  blankets  and  supplies  of  clothing,  more  than  covering 
his  loss  of  Southern  trade. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  President  Grant,  earnestly  advoQ^ting  his  election. 
He  was  a  candidate,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  as  Presidential  Elector,  but  was 
defeated.  March  5, 1869,  he  was  nominated  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  the  Trea»- 
ury.  The  existence  of  a  law  was  discovered  preventing  any  merchant  firom  hold- 
ing the  position,  and  he  offered  to  relinquish  his  business  during  his  incumbency 
and  to  give  all  profits  from  it  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  finding  such 
action  would  embarrass  the  administration,  he  declined  the  oflloe. 

He  married  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Clinch  in  1841.    His  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
comer  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  is  a  marble  palace,  with  an  art  gallery  containing 
works  worth  $750,000.    He  died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief  iUness,  April  lo^  ' 
1876.    He  left  no  children  and  had  no  blood  relations,  although  dozens  of  pieudo 
connections  came  forward  to  claim  a  share  of  the  $50,000,000  he  left. 

From  his  insignificant  capital  he  had  buih  up  the  largest  dry-goods  house  in 
existence,  with  branches  in  twelve  of  the  principal  business  centres  of  the  worid. 
He  owned  and  operated  a  number  of  extensive  manufactories.  He  owned  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga ;  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York ;  the  town 
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of  Hempstead,  Long  Island ;  and  had  nearly  completed  in  New  York  a  hotd 
designed  to  accommodate  1,500  working-women  "at  cost  price." 

He  knew  his  own  business  thoroughly,  to  the  last  detail,  and  worked  twdn 
hours  daily,  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  His  was  a  life  work  of  little 
ness  on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  sharp  with  manufacturers  and  producen 
hard  and  grinding  with  his  employt^s,  and  always  honest  with  his  customers. 

His  theory  was  that  the  highest  success  would  follow  the  greatest  centralis 
tion  of  business ;  the  result  indicated  his  correctness ;  but  to  achieve  this  1m 
mercilessly  crushed  and  ruined  all  small  dealers  who  were  in  any  sense  rivals. 


EMPEROR   WILLIAM 


piLLiAM  I.  (WUhcIm  Freiedrich  Ludwig).  King  of  PnissU  and 
^mperor  of  Germany,  was  born  March  22.  1797.  He  is  the  son 
}  of  Frederick  William  III.  and  oT  Queen  Louisa.  His  first  military 
-  eitpierience  was  with  the  armies  which  overthrew  Napoleon  I,  After 
:ession  of  his  childless  brother  lo  the  throne  in  1840,  "Frederick 
William  IV..  he  became  known  as  heir  apparent  and  Prince  of  Prussia.  He  sat 
In  the  first  united  Diet  in  1847.  In  1848.  during  the  Revolution,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  he  withdrew  to  England  for  a  short  time  till  the  excitement  subsided. 
Upon  his  return  he  took  a  seat  as  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly.  June  11, 
■849,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  brother,  in  1.^57,  he  acted  in  his  stead  ;  October, 
1858,  he  was  formally  installed  as  Regent;  January  2,  i86i,he  was  crowned  King 
of  Prussia.  In  July  of  that  year  another  attempt  was  made  against  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  with  Austria  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  showed  great  discrim- 
ination in  selecting;  able  ministers  and  generals,  and  displayed  the  grcMest  firm- 
ness in  sustaining  them.  In  June,  1867,  he  and  his  nephew,  the  Cwr  of  Russia, 
visited  Napoleon  III.  during  the  P.iris  Exposition. 
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His  victory  over  Trance  in  the  war  which  so  soon  followed,  has  become  Iqs> 
tory.  During  this  conflict,  as  well  as  from  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bismarck 
has  been  the  ruling  good  genius  of  his  reign,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  Emperor 
William  has  repeatedly,  and  with  the  generosity  of  greatness,  publicly  acknowl- 
edged these  obligations  and  rewarded  Prince  Bismarck  with  the  highest  honors 
in  his  power  to  bestow.  The  false  idea  has  frequently  found  expression,  that 
without  Bismarck  the  Emperor  would  be  nothing.  Such  is  not  the  fact ;  he  is 
uf  himself  and  his  own  individual  resources,  a  greai  man. 

March  21,  1 871,  he  opened  the  first  Reichstag,  or  Farliament,  of  the  new 
Empire.  In  October  he  visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  in  1873  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  In  1876  he  onitfid  with  the  Emperors  of 
Rus'^ia  and  Austria  in  the  reform  projects  relating  to  the  pacification  ot  :he 
rrvolted  Turkish  provinces.  He  prides  himself  upon  maintaining  to  the  last  ce- 
grcc  the  historical  prestige  which  has  attached  to  his  dynasty  as  defender  of  the 
'i'nncsiant  faith, 

June  II.  1829,  he  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Chares 
Frederick  of  Saxe-Weimer-Eisenach,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children,  th^ 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  Nicholas  Charles  and  the  Princess  Louisa. 
wi.n  in.irritM.1  t'.c  Grand  Duke  Frederick  of  Baden. 


PRINCE    BI8MAB0K. 

7  KMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN,    OTTO    EDUARD  LEOPOLD. 

was  bam  at  the  manor  of  SchOcihausai,  district  oT  HagMxiifi 

f  April  I,  iSij.     His  father,  Karl  WUhdm  Ferdinafid  Von  Kimucl^  « 

[  Captain  in  the  Roya]  Body-guard  of  Prussia,  died  in  184s.    Hlamotha', 

daughter  of  the  Cabinet  Councillor  Menken,  died  in  1839.    The  n>> 

marek  family  his  had  a  prominent  and  distinguished  military  history  for  firs 


Otto  Von  Bismarck  was  one  of  six  children.  In  1833  he  ttudied  Jurispru- 
dence and  political  economy  at  Gbttingen.  In  1833  he  entered  the  Uniraidtyof 
Berlin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1835.  In  1847  he  beoune 
known  in  his  capacity  as  district  deputy  to  the  first  united  Diet  at  Berlin,  a>  a 
pronounced  And  able  opponent  of  liberal  refonnen.  In  1848  he  was  prominent 
tn  a  gathering  of  the  provincial  nobility.  In  1849-50  he  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  chamber  of  the  Prussian  Diet ;  he  favored  increased  monaiohial  powers; 
urged  the  consolidation  of  the  German  nationality  by  the  joint  action  of  Fms- 
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era  and  Austria,  and  opposed  scbernes  o(  union  discussed  at  the  parliaisaUstl 
Frnnkrort  and  Erfurt.  Afler  having  brnt  SecKUry  of  Legation,  in  i8;i  htm 
appointed  Prussian  Ambassador  to  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Frankfbrt.  Heicfe 
was  outspoken  %iid  bitter  in  denunciation  of  Ihe  pretentions  of  Austria,  toi 
shortly  before  the  Franco- Italian  war  in  iSjt).  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Peters 
litti:^,  where  he  matertally  strengthened  *e  frieadly  relations  between  PrasM 
and  Russia.  He  remained  ihere  dll  1861,  whence  he  was  scot  to  Paris  for  a  ihoft 
time  as  Ambassador.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  be  succeeded  Pnnce  U» 
heiuolleni  as  Prime  Minister,  and  October  Sth  became  the  head  of  Ibt 
administration  and  Minister  of  Forei^  A&Irs.  He  vigorouajjr  advociicd  « 
material  strengthening  of  the  Kaililar?,  and  the  royal  pierogatite  in  geneniL  He 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Austria  in  the  Schleswig--H(>Istdii  war  af  lE^iad 
concluded  a  new  commerciai  treaty  with  that  country  m  iKj.  Sqxembcr  xA 
of  that  year  he  was  promoted  lo  the  rank  of  Coniil,  and  given  mlalstnU 
tuthority  over  the  recently  conquered  territories. 

The  relations  of  Prussia  and  Austria  continued  unpleasant,  ami  after  secsriag 
Italy  as  an  ally,  war  was  declared  ag.iinst  Austria  and  her  allies,  June,  1B6& 
The  struggle  was  short  and  dedsive,  and  the  treaty  of  Pragtie.  August  3}d,  o- 
tinguished  Austria  aa  a  German  power,  dissolved  tlw  old  Certnui  Diet,  adddd 
Schteswig-Holstein  to  Prussia,  and  made  Prucita  dominant  in  the  North  Gemua 
Confederation.  These  victories,  directly  attribuuble  to  Count  BisnMrck,  gSR 
him  a  wonderful  popularity,  and  a  national  endowment  was  confecral  opon  fato 
The  annexation  of  a  number  of  German  States  was  dtie  lo  his  eflbrta.  Be 
averted  war  with  France  in  1S67,  but  the  laiicr  coimlry  was  jtalous  ot  Bt»- 
nurck's  diplomatic  success,  which  added  immensely  to  the  prestige  of  ProtM. 
The  accession  of  a  Prince  of  the  house  of  Kohenrollem  lo  the  RnoaonliO 
throne,  followed  by  a  project  of  placing  Leopold,  another  tVince  of  tbe  now 
family,  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  was  the  pretext  upon  which  Napoleun  dedmJ 
war  with  Prussia  in  1870,  thus  bringing  to  a  crisis  ihc  fatal  jealousy  and  hacrei! 
of  France  for  the  North  Germans.  The  war  was  fbugbt  with  unprcce'lBiied 
vigor,  with  Bismarck  known  and  felt  in  every  movement.  Tbe  crashini;  ddcai 
of  France,  and  the  proclamation  of  King  William  as  Emterar  of  GenuUff,  at 
Versailles,  January  18,  1871,  was  followed  by  the  promolicni  of  Blmat^loilK 
rank  of  Prince,  with  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empitc.  TWa  «u 
a  fitting  recognition  of  the  splendid  successes  so  largely  due  to  hbD.  Al0R^ 
step  he  had  displayed  new  and  brilliant  examples  of  hts  jfenius  as  an  ckoiCk 
and  diplomat. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  shown  a  more  Ubcrvl  inlenial  poBcy.  ts 
1872  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  Pipol  mbDlbUity :  caused 
the  expulsion  of  Jesuits  from  Prussia,  and  has  made  tbe  Catbolic  Qmrcfa  of  Ctf^ 
many  subject  to  Ihe  Imperial  Government.  Prince  Bttmarck  is  |[eticniB]r  i^ 
knowicdgcd  to  be  the  greatest  man  now  living ;  as  a  diplomat,  cxconin,  ui 
Statesman,  he  makes  a  grand  figure  ;  he  may  be  said  lo  be  ibe  embodied  F«tt 
of  Europe,  controlling,  directing,  building  up  atu)  pulling  down,  aa  be  vriQt.  He 
has  been  said  to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  Goraany;  be  is  mnre  than 
that,  he  is  Germany,  so  far  as  the  international  relaiioos  of  that  c 
concerned. 


WILLIAM    B.    ASTOB. 

&1TH  no  capital  save  his  natural' endowinents,  VanderliQt  becwtae  ' 
"Railroad  King"  ol  the  countiy;  Stemrt  begao  with  aa 
)  insigniiicant  capital  and  amassed  a  colossal  fortune;  William  B. 
'  Aslor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  immensdy  wealthy byinberitancc^ 
the  larger  portion  of  his  lire  bdng  passed  in  the  capadty  of  an  admiiw 
istrator  of  the  vast  estate  left  him  by  his  father.  Vanderbilt  was  U  the  head  of 
r^road  interests  as  Stewart  was  at  the  head  of  trade  ;  AstOT  wu  the  Urgest 
real  estate  owner  on  the  continent  Vanderbilt  helped  on  develo[mient ; 
Stewart  centralized  trade ;  Astor  locked  up  money  in  land — he  wu  npthing 
more  nor  less  than  a  landlord. 

He  was  bom  in  September,  1792,  at  No.  149  Broadway,  the  lower  part  bong 
his  father's  store,  and  the  upper  the  family  residence.  John  Jacob  Astor.  hia 
father,  was  a  furrier,  and  at  this  time  his  business  was  of  the  most  modest  pro- 
portions.   When  William  was  ten  years  old  the  family  moved  to  No.  333 
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Broadway,  into  Rufus  King's  house,  which  thirty  years  later  was  replaced  by 
the  Astor  House.     In  1802,  the  senior  Astor  moved  to  his  new  house,  and 
opened  his  store  on  Barclay  Street.     William  lived  at  home  till  thirty  years  ot 
age,  and  then  returned  to  the  old  house  at  No.  233  Broadway,  where  he  r^ 
mained  for  ten  years. 

'  In  1 8 17  he  entered  the  firm  of  his  father,  under  the  style  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
&  Son.  In  1823  the  American  Fur  Company  was  organized,  of  which  William 
B.  Astor  was  President.  About  this  time  he  married  Margaret  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  General  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  who  was  Secretary 
of  War  under  Madison  during  the  war  of  181 2. 

As  with  Vanderbilt,  so  with  Astor,  in  the  financial  crash  of  1837 ;  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disasters  of  others,  he  turned  the  panic  to  his  financial  advan- 
tage, buying  real  estate  at  extremely  low  prices  and  holding  it  till  it  became 
greatly  enhanced  in  valufe.  The  Astor  House  property  was  deeded  to  him  by 
his  father  in  consideration  of  one  dollar';  the  house  on  Astor  Place,  and  other 
valuable  property,  was  transferred  to  him  in  the  same  manner. 

His  father  died  March  28,  1848,  leaving  him  residuary  legatee  of  landed 
property  worth  $20,000,000,  lessened  by  $2,000,000  in  bequests.  On  coming  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  he  raised  to  a  respectable  sum  the  small  annuit}*  left  by 
his  father  to  Fitz  Green  Halleck,  and  subsequently  more  than  doubled  his  father's 
original  endowment  of  $400,000  for  the  Astor  Library.  An  uncle,  who  had 
been  a  butcher,  left  him  property  on  the  Bowery  worth  $500,000,  which  greatly 
increased  in  value. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Astor  to  have  no  unimproved  real  estate.  Once  a  year 
he  fixed  a  rental  on  all  his  buildings  ;  if  not  occupied  at  his  prices^  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  vacant  for  twelve  months.  He  paid  $50o/xx}  a  year  taxes, 
being  the  largest  in  the  United  States  ;  the  assessed  value  of  his  real  estate  in 
New  York  city  was  $16,000,000,  while  the  real  value  could  not  have  been  less 
than  $25,ooo,ooa    He  was  also  heavily  interested  in  railroad  and  other  stocks. 

He  received  a  fair  education  in  this  country,  supplemented  by  the  advantages 
of  a  University  residence  in  Gottingen,  Germany,  under  the  tutorship  of  Von 
Brunsen,  and  ever  after  he  retained  great  sympathy  for  literary  men  if  he  had  no 
strong  tiiste  for  literary  pursuits.  He  was  never  actively  identified  with  politics, 
but  was  true  to  his  German  origin  in  taking  life  easily.  During  his  later  yean 
he  was  always  at  the  desk  of  his  private  office  from  ten  to  two  o'clock.  His 
death,  the  result  of  a  slight  cold,  took  place  November  24,  1875.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  left  four  children,  two  sons- 
John  Jacob  and  William  B. — and  two  daughters. 


rWO   MILLIONAIRE  SENATORS.      - 

EN ATORS  Jones  and  Sharon,  of  Nevada,  are  loioini  to  the  world»  not 

so  much  for  tibeir  political  prominence  or  ability*  as  for  their  wealth  and 

the  extensive  interests  which  they  control 
John  P.  Jones*  of  Gold  Hill,  is  an  Englishmaop  liav&ig  been  bom  in 

Herefordshire*  in  1830.  When  he  was  less  than  a  year  old  his  parents 
removed  to  this  country*  settling  in  Northern  Ohio.  His  eaiiy  education  was 
obtained  at  the  public  schook  in  Qeveland.  £ariy  in  tho  California  gold  excite- 
ment he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  engaged  in  agriculttire  and  mining,  mean* 
time  representing  one  of  the  inland  counties  of  the  State  in  both  brandies  of  the 
Legislature.  In  jSdy'he  removed  to  Nevada*  and  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
inineral  resources  of  that  State  has  become  rich  and  powerfiil--tlie  **  Silver  King '' 
of  the  West  He  was  dected  to  the  United  States  Senate  upon  the  Repubtican 
ticket,  his  term  of  office  eztendhig  from  March  4*  1873*  to  Itodi  3»  187^ 

William  Sharon,  of  ^Higinia  City*  was  originally  from  OUb^  Iwvtag  been  bom 
at  Smithfield,  in  that  Sute,  Januaiy  9^  1831.  His  boyiiood  was  passed  on  the 
farm.  In  1852  he  entered  Athens  CoUqpe*  wfaerar  ha  mnainad  two  years.  He 
afterward  studied  law  with  Edwin  li.  StanUMwand  waa  mbaSiutd  to  the'  bar  fai 
St  Louis,  where  he  commenced  practice.  His  heatth  MHqg^  he  was  for  a  time 
engaged  in  mercantile  life  in  CarroUtOQ*  UBncia*  Halt  a  **Fert|Hiilner*" having 
gone  to  the  Golden  Sute  in  that  year.  He  htguk  bnslncw  la  SacmneBto.  In 
1850  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  operated  in  red  estate.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Nevada,  as  the  Manager  of  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  CaHfoniia.  Sinoe 
his  residence  in  that  State  he  has  been  extensivdy  intererted  in  mines*  and  ia^ 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  west  of  the  Mississippi  Rhptr.  He  b  a  Repd>- 
lican  politically,  and  succeeded  Stewart  fai  the  United  States  Senate^  wliera  Us 
term  expires  March  3,  1881. 


7t» 


*ENRy  WARD  BEECHER  was  bom  in  LllchfoM.  Conii.4 
1S13,  and  was  the  eighth  child  of  Rev.  Lytiun  Bcccher.  DJX. 
I  Ihc  famous  Presbyterian  divine  of  New  EnglAixl.  Then  was  gciiH 
i^Jfj'^*  in  [he  blood  of  the  Bcechers,  and  of  this  HeivryWard  inherited  ka 
full  share.  In  childhood  he  rccdved  but  lUUe  aUentiott,  having,  how^ 
ever,  to  do  his  share  of  ihe  household  "chares,"  while  his  rccrextkm  voa  tbc 
catechism,  enforced  with  gloomy  homilies  on  the  nececsjty  of  prcpantkn  lot 
death,  original  sin,  and  the  sin^tness  of  all  natural  impulses  or  AtHnt.  Bt 
was  thought  a  duU  child,  his  memory  being  deficient  and  his  speccb  alnait  W" 
Intelligible. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  away  to  school,  but  with  11 
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results.  When  twelve  years  old  his  father  moved  to  BostoOt  and  he  entered  the 
Boston  Latin  School  About  this  time  he  was  infected  with  a  complaint  com- 
mon to  boys — a  desire  to  go  to  sea.  His  &ther  Iramfng  this*  told  hun  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  prerequisite.  With  his  project  held 
in  view  as  an  end  to  be  attained  by  study,  he  went  to  Amherst  Prepaiatoiy 
School,  and  while  here  he  became  so  intercrted  in  reGglous  matters  that  he  de- 
cided to  fit  for  the  ministry.  He  entered  Amherst  College  and  graduated 
in  1834. 

His  father  having  moved  to  Cincinnati,  upon  leaving  ooQege  Henry  went  to 
his  new  home,  and  finished  his  preparation  for  preaching  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  his  father  was  president  After  his  ordination  he  married, 
and  his  first  pastorate  was  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Here  he  was  minister 
and  sexton ;  "  I  did  all  but  come  to  hear  myself  preadi,".  he  said — **  that  they 
had  to  do."  From  here  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  eight 
years,  with  a  steadily  increasii^  popularity.  From  the  first  he  was  opposed  to 
dry,  controversial  sermons ;  the  severe  Calvmism  of  his  &ther  was  enough  to 
produce  such  a  result ;  his  otject  vras  to  preach  something  to  readi  the  masses, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  successful  as  but  few  others  have  been. 

In  August,  1847,  he  received  a  caU  to  Plymouth  ChuRlwBiQoklyn,  which  had 
just  been  finished.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  has  ever  sipoe  remained  there ; 
loved  and  admired  by  a  congrqpatioawlwsebyalty  to  IdmbildlkMvvi^  preach 
ing  to  the  largest  churdi  audiences  in  the  countiy.  la  thedm^eal  bdkf  he  is 
not  considered  thoroughly  orthodox,  as  this  jUsrm  is  osed ;  cnei  Is  but  little  to 
him  in  comparison  with  vital  goodness.  He  was  one  of  IIm  stmngesl  of  antl- 
slavery  advocates,  doing  the  same  sort  of  woric  from  thepd^andraslnnn  as 
his  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  did  m  her  *«  Unde  Ton's  Gsbin."  FoBdcally 
he  has  been  a  radical  Republican,  although  not  always  aUe  to  carry  his  congre- 
gation with  him. 

As  a  writer  for  the  press  he  has  been  widely  read  in  Tke  Inde^endemi^ 
The  New  York  Ledger,  and  other  papers.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
editor  of  The  Christian  Union,  a  weekly  fiunily  and  rdigious  joumaL  He 
has  also  published  several  books,  the  most  important  of  these  being  his  "  Life 
of  Christ."  His  sermons  are  read  by  thousands  as  they  S4>pear  weekly  in  the 
"  Plymouth  Pulpit." 

The  details  of  the  Beecher-Tilton  trial  have  become  historicaL  From  the  feet 
that  during  the  winter  of  1876-77  he  cleared  $40,000  firom  lectures,  and  was 
obliged  to  refuse  more  engagements  than  he  accepted,  it  S4>pears  that  his  pop- 
ularity is  undiminished.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  ranks  the  American  deq;y  of  all 
denominations  ;  he  entered  the  ministry  in  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  giant  Wrong ;  his  zeal  is  earnest,  and  his  gifts  are  genuine*  Hence 
he  has  been,  and  is,  probably,  the  best  loved  and  best  hated  public  man  in 
America.  As  a  speaker  he  has  a  rare  magnetism,  and  can  draw  a  larger  audi- 
ence and  hold  it  more  completely  than  any  other  public  lecturer. 

He  has  the  largest  salary  of  any  minister  in  the  country,  and  has  three  months* 
vacation  each  summer,  which  he  has  generally  spent  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
late  years.  He  also  has  a  farm  where  he  delights  to  run  away  from  dty  life^ 
such  odd  days  as  he  can  spare  from  his  work. 
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^IMrWs'  ni-2  Farrngut  family  were  originally  from  Catalonia,  a  province^ 

^~a^'  'hi:  Spanish  coast  and  alonjf  tlie  Pyrenees.    George  Farragut,  feihtr 

!jlfS   of  the  Admiral,  cnme  lo  this  country  in  1776,  and  entered  ihe  Anwri- 

-■*";-    can  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  ot  Major.     At  the  close  of  -^ 

w:ir  he  married   Eliitabelh  Shine,  of  North  Carolina.     They  movfd  10 

Campbell's  Slaiion.  near  Knoxville.  Tennessee.    Their  first  child,  David  Closcot. 

was  lii.rn  here,  July  5,  iSoi.      He  early  displayed  a  fondness  for  wild  sportsind 

was  of  an  advi'nturous  sjiiril.     His  great  desire  was  to  go  to  sea.    Shonlj 

lK;fore  the  stcond  war  with  Great  Britain  young  Farragut's  desire  was  acwnn* 

pli^hed,  by  receiving  appointment  as  a  midshipman.     His  first  cruise  wasw"'' 

C.iplain   Porter,  on   the   Ertex,  sailing  from   Boston,     Here  he  got  his  fill  o( 

a[|n-niiir.'s,  and  at  an   afje  when   m0.1t  boys  are   busy  with  their  books.    In* 
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conflict  with  British  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  the  Ess€X  lost 
heavily  and  was  finally  surrendered ;  Farragut  was  specially  mentioned  for 
bravery  by  the  commanding  officer. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace  in  1814,  Captain  Porter  secured  Farragut's  admission 
into  the  school  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  were  taught  elementary  military 
and  naval  tactics.  Here  he  remained  a  year,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron,  where  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  Commodore  Chauncey's 
flag-ship  Washington,  January  21,  1 821,  he  received  his  appointment  as  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  and  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indian  squadron.  After 
three  years  he  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained  till  1832. 
While  here  he  married  a  Miss  Loyall,  who  was  a  conflrmed  invalid,  and  who 
lived  but  a  short  time.  In  1832,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Vandalta,  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  i  Upon  his  retuTi  he  married  Viiginia  Loyall,  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
Their  only  son  is  in  the  United  States  Navy.  After  having  done  duty  in  several 
waters,  with  occasional  promotions,  the  last  war  found  him .  Captain  of  the 
Brooklyn^  in  the  home  squadron.  He  was  offered  any  position  he  might  choose 
under  the  Confederacy,  but  remained  loyal  to  the  flag  under  which  he  had 
sailed  for  fifty  years.  Driven  from  Norfolk,  Vii^ginia,  he  succeeded  in  reachmg 
Washington,  where  he  tendered  his  services. 

To  him,  as  to  many  others,  the  war  was  his  opportunity.  His  record  was 
that  of  a  gallant  sailor  and  a  heroic  man,  and  the  nation  fiilly  recognized  the 
value  of  his  services.  Early  in  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  Vice-Admiral,  his 
rank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  At^^t  14*  1870.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  have  an  opportunity  to  read  their  own  obituaries,  owing 
to  premature  announcements  of  the  event 
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f^sK  TYPICAL  specimen  of  ihe  sturdy,  bold,  and  generous  Briiiih  *«»■ 
HA    '"^'^  i^  Capoin  Matthew  Webb,  ihe  champion  !.wimmer  of  Ihc  worid. 

^^^^  He  was  bom  at  Davley,  in  Shropshire.  I'ngland,  in  1848.  At  iJie 
th^AJ^  time  of  his  great  swim  across  the  British  Channel,  hewu  twentj- 
seven  years  of  age ;  five  feel  and  eighl  inches  high  ;  weii;he<l  tun- 
teen  stone,  and  measured  forty-three  inches  around  hi«  chc«i.  In  ihi&  (ut  he 
outdid  Leander,  who  swam  the  Hell»|ioiit ;  Lord  Byron's  swim  of  four  hoiin 
and  twenty  minutes,  from  the  Island  of  Lido  tu  V«nicc  :  Dr.  Bedale's  river  svita 
of  twenty-one  miles,  from  Runcorn  to  Liverpool ;  Brock,  the  Yarmouth  fohcr- 
man,  who  was  capsiied  in  the  German  Ocean  in  1835,  and  had  a  swim  of  scvgii 
and  one-half  hours ;  and  Captain  Boyton.  who,  in  July  1K67,  swam  tiftecn  miles 
across  Delaware  Bay,  from  Cape  May  to  Cape  Henlopcn. 

In  his  unequalled  swim  across  the  Channel  he  was  successful  \a  the  arcoai 
attempt.  At  four  minutes  to  one  o'clocli,  Tuesday  nrternonn.  Au£iiSt  M.  iSTJi 
he  left  the  Admiralty  pier,  Dover.  He  was  comoyeit  hy  a  stcam-luj;.  Wid  look 
liquids  frequently,  but  no  solid  food  ;  at  the  outset  he  aiAiie  iwctuy  Strains  lu 


the  minute.     Ahtr  sufTering  terribly,  he  finally  reached  Cokis  sands,  baring; 

roadc  the  passage  in  twenty-one  hoBri  and  Oiree-quarter 

pietely  exhausted  and  delirious,  but  after  a  long  sleep  awoke  nearly  recovered. 

Captain  Webb  was  educated  for  the«3.  In  i860,  when  twelve  years  old, he 
was  on  the  training-ship  Coinvay,  in  the  Mersey,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
Jn  i86j  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Messrs.  Ralhbone,  of  Liverpool.  In  their 
employ  he  made  many  voyages,  sailed  all  seas,  and  saved  a  number  of  lives. 

He  was  one  of  th^  crew  of  the  steamship  Russia,  when,  on  the  passage  from  , 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  April  32.  1873,  a  man  was  lost  overboard  in  mid-ocean. 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  at  the  time,  but  Webb  unhesitatingly  sprang  a/ter  him. 
He  was  not  successful  in  saving  the  man.  and  battled  with  the  waves  for  half  an 
hour.  For  this  gallant  deed  the  passengers  made  up  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
sovereigns :  the  Liverpool  Humane  Society  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal ; 
and  at  the  annu^  meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  the  Dtike  of  Edii»- 
burgh  presented  him  with  the  first  Stanhope  gold  medal. 
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